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INTRODUCTION 

1 

1. Journalism is one of the most modern phases of 
Hindi Literature, the first appearance of it not dating before 
the first quarter of the Nineteenth century had elapsed. 
The study of this phase in historical, chronological and 
evolutionary perspective is important for more than one 
reasons. In the first place, Journalism has repurcussions 
on contemp orary language and jliterature. Secondly, cer¬ 
tain ~pKases of literature' grow - and develop through the 
coloumns of newspapers and periodicals. The two most 
important branches of Prose—Eassy and fiction—esp ecially 
of the lighter sort r—are invariably associated votE^Journa- 
lismT Leaving aside news and editorials on topical subjects, 
most of the journalistic material goes in one of these two 
forms. In the case of short stories, it is very difficult to 
define and differentiate the journalistic short story from a 
serious literary attempt. Thirdly, social and political cur¬ 
rents of thought, which are most responsible for influencing 
literary currents, find their expression through Journalism. 

2. It would be difficult to fix a date for the beginning 
of Hindi Journalism. The first Hindi paper so far dis¬ 
covered dates 1826. But one can not be certain whether 
there were no stray attempts before this date. I have felt 
it convenient to date my study right from the beginning of 
the century, because the conditions for the rise of Journa¬ 
lism in Hindi were ripe by then, and English Journa lisnib 
J^ad pu ta precedence before the Hindi public , as it did before \ 
otherpeople speaking other vernaculars. 

/ 

3. The Present Thesis The present thesis presents a 
mere sketch of the History of Hindi Journalism. ‘A com¬ 
plete History’ shall be an impertinent title. The material 
for the full assessment of the development of the art of 
journalism is sparse . When the material becomes avail¬ 
able,* it shall require not one book, but a number of books, 
dealing with the History of Journalism. Hindi Journalism 
has been a Hying and reacting institution for over a century, 
and in this long period, it has been painstakingly and 
jealously looked after by a number of distinguished jour¬ 
nalists and editors. They have been instrumental in its 
growth and progress. In 1826 was issued the 4 Oodivnta 
Martand \ the paper which had the credit of breaking the 
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ground, and 1867 saw the publication of a really revolu- 
tionary organ, 4 Kavi Vachan Sudha .’ There is not much 
material available to study the years between, but much 
can be got of the years that have passed since 1867. The 
story of our literary, social and political progress of these 
JfLyears is literally locked" up in the~"liles of ancient news¬ 
papers and journals, and it is needful that we preserve and 
utilise this all important source. Then alone we would 
know the undercurrents of Modern Hindi literature and 
establish and strengthen the progressive forces. 

What we need are (1) separate books on eminent journa¬ 
lists, (2) histories of important neswpapers and periodicals, 
'(3) important periodical literature (Poems, essays, contem¬ 
porary controversies, tit-bits and humorous sketches, etc.) 
(5) reminiscences and auto-sketches of living writers and 
journalists, and (6) reprints 1 of historically important organs 
as well as their preserved originals. 2 Till these pre¬ 
liminaries for the study of the history of Hindi Journalism 
are absent, we cannot do any justice to the subject and our 
treatment must be unconvincing and sketchy. 

2 

4. The Purpose of the Thesis The purpose of this 
thesis is to present the history of Hindi Journalism in its 
wider setting of Indian Journalism and deal with its various 
phases effecting society, language, literature and politics. 
No history of Journalism would be complete if does not 
offer information about and insight into 

(a) the chronological study of Journalism, its rise and 
growth in number and influence ; 

(b) the history of the development of the art of Jour¬ 
nalism ; 

(c) the influence of Journalism on the development of 
the language it uses and the literature it feeds upon, and 
its contribution towards these ends ; and lastly 

1 "flsbai-Tokyo'' published a condensed and indexed monthly 
edition in book-form small only in size with exactly the same subs¬ 
tance as the regular daily edidon. Such enterprise should be fcghly 
appreciated by the libraries and those who preserve the paper for 
future reference. 

2 "Copies" of important magazines, if available, should be priM«4 
to make them a permanent teeasure. Dwevedi's edited MSS, 

f a * 17 Ytars (1903-21) lie at Kala Bhawan Kashi. The^hietoric impbjf 
tone# of Saraswati' in the development of modern Hindi claims their 
early Publication. 
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(d) the reflection of cotemporary society with its 
manifold problems which in themselves make the con- 
temporay history. In the following pages an attempt has 
been made to deal under each of the above heads and to 
supplement such knowledge as is gathered from the facts 
narrated there-in by the discovery of other relevant facts 
and the presentation of a synthetic view by coordinating 
fact found true in various phases, and'by analysing and 
seeing them through different perspectives. 

5. The Scheme I shall, first of all, try to recapitulate 
the various political, social and religious circumstances 
which formed the background of the period which saw the 
rise of the English Press (1790-1818), and the history of the 
Press till the rise of Vernacular Journalism. I shall a'so 
trace the rise and growth of Printing Presses, and history 
of the relation between the Government and the Press. 
My aim is to bring out the forces which made the rise of 
Hindi Journalism possible, and influenced its rise and 
growth. 


Then I propose to build up from facts and figures gleaned 
from sources narratel elsewhere a systematic account 
of the rise, growth and development of Hindi Journalism. 
I have divided the period under review (1826 1945) under 
five distinct heads which, as I have explained hereafter, 
mark different phases of the History of Hindi Journalism. 
These are the Beginnings (1826-67), the Rise (1867-83), the 
Growth (1883-1900), Growth and Development I (1900-21) 
and Development II (1921-1935). Under each of these heads 
I have preceded my treatment of the subject with the 
background of political, social, religious and, where deman¬ 
ded, literary state of affairs working throughout the 
period, the contemporary English and vernacular Journa¬ 
lism, the attitude of the Government towards the Press 


and history of printing presses. While attempting a 
choronological history of Hindi Journalism of the period, 
I have analysed its (a) main tendencies, (b) main influences, 
(c) language, (d) circulation, growth in number etc., (e) 
development of the various branches'of Journalism, and the 
ari*of editing these, and (f) the reflection of political, social, 
religious and literary affairs in the Journalism of the 
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ext Chapter deals with Comtemporary Journalism 
§j45). I have been tempted* to devote seperate chapter 
is because I want to envisage clearly the present day 
IJ|ions &nd the future prospects of Hindi Journalism. 
Her two ohapters deal exhaustively with the daily 
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press and the periodical press, including weekly press, 
biweekly press and the monthly press. In the subsequent 
chapters I have made a detailed analysis of certain aspects 
of Hindi Journal^m and then winded up the discussion 
and brought it to l close. 

Some supplementary chapters have been added as appen¬ 
dices to make the study even more complete. In one of 
these I have attempted a short history of Urdu Journalism, 
and a comparison has been made between Hindi and Urdu 
Journalisms in the various phases of their history with a 
view of finding out the position of the twin sisters, and the 
main principles that guided their career. 

6 Some difficulties There are difficulties in the way 
of such study .as has been presented in this thesis. The 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that the material which must 
form the basis of such study lies scattered, where it has not 
already been extinct and lost, through the whole of Nor¬ 
thern India extending from the Bay of Bengal to the “ land 
of the five rivers ”, and embracing the whole of Rajputana, 
the Central India and most of the C. P. in private, public 
and state libraries, and in some cases private possession. 
Another difficulty is that of a sailor ‘sailing in uncharted 
seas’. The mass of material at one’s disposal stupifies one 
into inaction. There are no indexes available and no 
precedence of any kind. The whole matter is to be sifted 
out, the chaff cleared off, and the corn separated before the 
stock could be taken, and conclusion arrived at. From the 
point of view of the critic, this is really a thankless job 
which may prove futile if the material is not sufficient and 
unprejudiced. There are minor difficulties also, one of 
these being the absence of study of Journalism as an art 
in our country; another, the inability of the research 
worker to get an access to all ancient journals and maga¬ 
zines, many of which have perished, and many others are 
in reluctant hands. “ Almost all the 19th century papers 
are now scarce” (Dr. L. S. Varshney : Modern Hindi 
literature, 1850-1900 ; D. Phil, thesis : ‘Journalism’, article 
7 p. 151). 

J3uch difficulties, even where they are partially surmount¬ 
ed, prevent justice being done to the subject. They seriousljT 
effect the work if, as here, it aims not only at a chronolgi 
gical study, but also at a re-orientation of the liieraS 
so<$ftl and cultural history of the period in review 
light of facts gleaned from *be pages of contemp%i|M 
news-papers and journals T , any estimate # of the^np 
done in the face of such U > Ids, much is to be* disco 
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7. Sources and studies presented hithorto Although 

the last one hundred and twenty years have seen the steady 
rise and growth of Journalism in Hindi, yet no attempt has 
been made to present a systematic account of it or evaluate 
its importance ia the development of social, political, and liter¬ 
ary consciousness of the people whom it takes into cognizance. 
Sporadic attempts, such as I shall presently narrate, mean 
little, for they neither supply enough data on which to 
hazard a general conclusion, nor do they go deep into basic 
causes and sweeping tendencies. Scattered facts, with little 
or no figures, and certainly no inferences drawn from them, 
do not make a history. 

We see that the span of time that Hindi Journalism 
offers to its historian is not very wide." However, necessity 
of some work dealing with the subject in its historical 
perspective was felt about the end of the last century be¬ 
cause the Bhartendu period of our literature was full of 
journals and journalists who were at the same time great 
literary figures. Their importance was great as the earliest 
heralds of the Renaissance that was just dawning after the 
first excitement of Reformation had settled down, This was 
the period when every literary, social or political spokesman 
aspired to own a journal. Public opinion was beginning to 
count, and what little had been done in the field of jour¬ 
nalism was enough to attract admirers. 

The first history of Hindi Journalism is a work entitled 
fttf % W *fcTSRr written by B. Radha Krishna 

Das in 1896 and published by the Nagri Pracharini Sabha 
of Benares. This is a short study which takes into account 
newspapers, periodicals and magazines that were published 
from 1845 to 1894. The work must be taken as an authentic 
publication as the author was a near relation of one who 
had started the vogue of journalism in Hindi and a con¬ 
temporary of many eminent journalists who owned their 
own papers and were then making the history of Hindi 
Journalism. Later writers, of whom I shall just speak, 
have reproduced all relevant facts from this one source, add¬ 
ing here and there a few plumes to their bonnet. This book 
is a-very important source,, for the study of later 19th 0 
Journalism. It contains a list of 139 papers which are 
M^lysed as (1) 2 dailies—Bhartodaya and Hindusthan, 
Hfp9 weeklies, (3) 83 ^ monthlies, (4) 7 fortnightlies and 
Ha.. : quarterly (Kavi va ;‘Chitrakar).' Of particular im- 
|HbiKpe is the material giveriiin connection with Bhartendu \ 
|Kffg$fcandiVs Journalism. 
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‘Another important source of the history of. this period 
is Gupta Nibandhavali by B. Balmukund Gupta 1 (P. 1912), a 
collection of his articles in Hindi and Urdu Journalism 
contributed to ‘Bharatmitra’, 1904—06, and edited by 
Pandit Lakshman Narayan Garde in 1912. Balmukund 
Gupta was inspired by the work of Radha Krishna Das, 
and after a few months of publication of his work (1896), 
he began to contribute essays on the development of Hindi 
Journalism, 

Besides these there are other souces—Garcin De Tassy’s 
Histoire de La Litterature Hindoui et Hindonstani Vols. I, 
II, III and appendix to Vol. Ill where matter referred in our 
appendix I has been leisurely discussed. Also Tassy’s 
Discourses, 1850-76. 

The other books which have taken a note of the subject 
are the various histories of Hindi literature. Of these the 
first to be published was Hie History of Hindi Literature by 
Pt. Ram Chandra Shukla. [The learned author has dealt with 
journalists and newspapers in an off-hand manner when 
writing about the rise and growth of Hindi ProseT) He has 
gone only so far as was demanded by the nature ms subject, 
for he was not aiming at a systematic history of Hindi 
Journalism. He was the first man to give extracts from 
some of the journals and maga zin es and^mhmerrrupon_ the^ 
language they usecL But Tapart from this new fe ature, h e 
has added nothing to the history of Jour nalism — Tn~Taot7 
Kelms bnly enumerat'eff 'rhany'Tm portant journals, giving 
the names of the editors and the years they began and closed 
their publication. There are illuminating points scattered 
throughout the treatment. Another book, the critical 
and evolutionary pt Hipdi Ljhg^tura hyJDi: 

Shanker ShuklaJRasal* takes the subject in a wider perspec¬ 
tive but with lesser insight. ^ The writer surveys the whole 
field of Hindi Journalism from its early times upto the 
present day under distincts heads, though his treatment is 
non-detailed and uncritical. Besides, he has written some 
lines on the contribution of women to Hindi Journalism 
and attempted at a classification . Subsequent historians of 
Hindi literature often reproduce matter from these histories. 

Apart from the above there are some books which deal 
exclusively with the art.amd practice of Journalism ~&nd, 
while going at length with the subject, devote some pages 
on the growth of Journalism in European languages^^g 
in Hindi. 4 Pat,ra fi amnadan Kala’ o f Nand Kumar Mylf 
Sharma introduces its subject with short but instru^^^l 
chapters on the growth of journalism in the West 
East, particularly in Hindi, the lingua franca *of 
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Press-Act$ in our country. Pandit Vishnu Datt Shukla’s 
excellent book ‘Patrakalal presents a chapter on the growth 
of journalism in Western countries. A recent publication 
‘Hindi Patron ke Samp adak* by B. S, Tba kur an d Sus hil 
Kumar Panday is a somewhat prejudiced attempt at the 
review of contemporary Press (1940). Aiming to sound a 
dissenting note against the present Working Journalists, 


it has no research value, apart from showing a current of 
thought in the contemporary newspaper-world. But a really 
important publication is ‘ Patra aur PairAkarJ (1941x1 by 
Kamlapati Shastri and Purusbottam Das Tandon, and it 
deals with working Journalism. 

8. Little attempt has been made to write exclusively on 
a journalist and adjudge the importance of his contribu¬ 
tion to the various spheres of Journalism. There is only 
one such book, ‘Dwe v edi Mimansa* hv Pre m Nara in Tand on. 
The book does not go very deep, but it is important in that 
it points a way. Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi’s con¬ 
tribution to the development of the quality of Hindi Journa¬ 
lism forms only a part of the book which tries to review the 
whole field of late Acharya’s journalistic and literary activ¬ 
ity. However, this study throws much light on the great 
effort of a great personality who successfully worked 
through years for raising the level of Journalism in a 
language of premier importance to India. 


9. From the foregoing, it will be clear that much that 
has been written on the historical aspect of Hindi Journa¬ 
lism is nothing more than enum eration fl f names and dates. 
There has been no attempt to pierce deep below the skin and 
present coordinated facts and figures with critical comments. 
The writers have only troubled themselves with the chrono¬ 
logy, which itself is often broken, and is, at any rate, 
inexhaustive and hence inconclusive. None of these writers 
have tried to go through the material presented to us by the 
mass of periodical literature that has been accumulating 
year by year for the last one and a quarter century. A 
faithful and comprehensive history of Journalism would 
have meant much more for the writer and the reader. It 
would have been placed against a background of two 
centuries of political, economical, educational and social 
progress of India, and taken into account many important 
currents and cross-currents in literature that were agitat¬ 
ing the contemporary times. 

4 

h> ^ 

10. Sources utilised in this work The present writer has 
taken all4;he sources enumerated above into his confidence, 
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but the larger part of his work has been done by ft laborious 
gleaning of thousands of pages of Govt, records and a 
personal examination of the original material wherever 
available. The Government records used are: 

(1) The Provincial and Central Government Gazettes 
ranging from various years to the present day ; 

(2) Administration Reports of various provinces ; 

(3) Statistical Abstracts; 

(4) Registers of Declaration at the Record Office, 
Delhi; 

(5) Home Miscellaneous series, Imperial Records Office, 
Delhi; 

(6) Post-office Records of Registration ; 

(7) Tables of Judicial and Administrative Statistics of 
British India for 1904-05, the Press, XII, and 
onward ; 

(8) Parliamentary Papers ; 

(9) U. P. Secretariate Library—Yearly volume of selec¬ 
tions from the vernacular newspapers in the Punjab, 
N. W. Provinces, Oudh, C. P., etc. for the years 
1865 to the present day. Major Head XXXIII 
Class J-Periodical Publication : Minor Head (IX) 

Rule 2nd of Lord Welselley’s Government (1799) laid 
down that “every editor and proprietor of a paper (was) to 
deliver in his name and place of abode to the Secy, to the 
Government.” Acts 1801, 1813 declared the previous rule 
(of 1799) to be in full force. Government Gazette, March 
20th, 1823 declared in Rule 2 (1823 Act) that license was to 
be obtained from the Governor-General in Council signed 
by the Chief Secretary, etc. An affidavit to be presen¬ 
ted to the Chief Secretary and the Government Act No. XI 
of 1835 necessiated a declaration to the Magistrate under 
Rule II and IV (a) of Publication, (b) of ceasing of Publica- 
i tion of all newspapers and periodicals. Act No. XXV Rule 
5 (1767), declared the same as 1835 Act. This .provision 
was not effected by Vernacular Press Act of 1878. However, 
in 1910 (under Act I of 1910, Rule 16) besides the above 
provision being followed, two copies were to be delivered to 
the local Government. 


5 > 

ll. Ad attempt at classification It is difficult to^ 
classify a chronicle of a century and a quarter, beaause of the ^ 
long period at the disposal of the historian, involving many 



tendencies and states of progress.. However such an attempt 
is plausible &s it facilitates the understanding and quickens 
the process of assimilation. Several classifications have 
so far been attempted. Those of Radha Krishna Das and 
Rasal have as their basis kinds of Journalism. This is 
ordinarily accepted a good classification but it has no 
historical values. An attempt at historical classification 
his been made by Pandit Vishnu Datt Shukla in his note in 

Vishnl Bharat , WR-M ST ffafra 5 , Nov. 1930, pp. 

559-561, but the writer has not carried his point to any final 
conclusion. In his ‘Gupta Nibandhavali’ (P. 1912), essays 
on Journalism, Balmukund Gupta has divided the growth 
of Journalism in 3 stages : I Stage 1845-1877 II Stage 1877- 
1890 III 1890—. I have endeavoured to bring forth a more 
studied classification : 

The Beginnings 1826-1867 

Rise and Growth I 1867-1883 (The age of consolidation 
of language and form) 

Rise and Growth II 1883-1900 (The age of Press Propa¬ 
ganda) 

Development I 1900-1921 (The Age of Periodicals) 

Development II 1921-1935 (The Age of the Daily Press) 

Contemporary Press 1935-1945 

Accidently the dates 1867, 1883 and 1900 coincide with 
dates of the inauguration of important periodicals—Kavi 
Vachan Sudha (1869), Hindusthan (18'3) and Saraswati (1900), 
each of which made a history. 1918 is a dead date. But three 
years later (1921), we see the publication of the first national 
daily (Aj). But the classification is made on a stronger 
principle than mere coincidences. 

12. The period before 1867 is predominantly the period 
of Urdu Journalism, and Hindi Journalism is seen only as 
an appendage. Purely Hindi papers are there, but they 
have 1 ardly any readers. Papers are published just for love 
of Hindi, and they have neither stability of language, nor 
of form. They are exceptions, not rule, and their publication 
is much abrupt. News have not gained any importance, and 
there is no good suspense or proportion in them. 

13. The period 1867-1883 shows a better progress. 
Jlarischandra has laid the foundation of standard language 

/find this has given much impetus to the Press. The chief 
journalism of the period is literary. Most of the Journalism 
Of this period consists of magazines which are full of all 
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sorfs of essays on social or religious topics, seasons, 
festivals and historical events and personages. JSven news 
are published with literary embellishment and look ridiculous 
to a modern reader trained in matter-of-fact news. Journa¬ 
lism as art or business is not yet evolved ; it is only an 
interesting pursuit carried on by certain enthusiasts. 

14. The period 1882-1900 is aptly called the Age of Press 
propaganda. Throughout these seventeen years, the Hindi 
Press was dominated by one primary motive—the propagation 
of some definite notion about religion, social reform or the 
language to be adopted universally by people of Hindi 
Pradesh. The most important stimulus was the Arya Samaj 
and social reforms were chiefly associated with this religious 
movement. Hence, the journalism of this period is full of 
all kinds of controversy. It has neither developed news¬ 
editing or editing in general. There is no attempt at designs 
or features. The chief form in which journalistic material is 
presented is essay. News are less coloured than in the 
preceding period, but they have neither developed their 
suspense quality, nor they are good at head-lines, or sub¬ 
headlines. The literary journalism begun by journalists has 
progressed further through prominent papers like Brahman, 
Hindi Pradeep, Anand Kadambini and a host of others, but it 
is not as much popular as religious or social journalism. It 
has got a better language, however, and is more important to 
the historian of Hindi Journalism than the later which has 
out-lived its use today. Formerly, there was more 
homogenuity in pern dicals, but in this period, we witness 
a slow evolution of the Miscellany aspect which received 
full attention by Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi, and was a promi¬ 
nent feature later on. 

15. The first two decades (1900-1920) of the next century 
form another period. This is the most important period of 
the history of Hindi Journalism wfien we see it moulding 
itself indifferent shapes and building an essential unit of 
Hindi literature. Most of the news press of the period is 
weekly, except for a couple of dailies before the war, and 
half a dozen war-dailies. The main journalism of the period 
is confined to magazines of which the greatest was“Saras- 
wati” under the editorship of Dwevedi. He made it a well- 
featured Miscellany and developed almost all the coloumns 
that had their origin in the nineteenth century. The 
popularity of ‘Saraswati’ was immense and influenced by 
it, a number of Miscel'anies adventured into the field. The 
Miscellany-type of journalism has projected itself into the 
later period, but it has never found a better model than 
Dwevedi’s Saraswati. After half a decade of the beginning 
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of the century, the language of journalism was well-establi- 
shed. Dw'evedi started several lingual controversies, and 
presnted his model of standard Hindi. It is his language 
and styles used in Saraswati that are still accepted as infalli¬ 
ble. A. few years of apprentice-ship in Saraswati was enough 
to turn a novice into an established writer. This was the 
period when journalism was literature, and every one who 
contributed articles to some magazines was taken to be a 
writer. Religious and social journals a*id periodicals were 
still published, but except for a few, they had no literary 
value. The age of press-propaganda for religious or social 
reform had gone. 

16. The last period (1921-35) brings the study up-to-date. 
We styled it “The Age of the Daily Press”. Before the 
Great War of 1914, dailies were no more than stray attempts. 
The post-war conditions, particularly nationalistic forces, 
stabilised the daily press and throughout this period, it grew 
in power and importance. Henceforth, weeklies had to 
retire to a compartively secluded career. Throughout their 
previous career, they had been the chief news-carrying 
agency for the masses who could not read English. But 
new forces in national and international politics increased 
the importance of news. The masses were slowly trained 
in news, and they wanted their daily quota of news. The 
Hindi daily press rose to the occasion and not only gave 
it news, but at the same time voiced their sentiments and 
suffered with them. The weeklies were no more important 
as newspapers, and this fact helped to develop “Features” 
in them. They became the chief instruments in bringing out 
the literature of the moment, while magazines and fortnight- 
lies published less literature of the moment and more litera¬ 
ture of all times. In the preceding period, several attempts 
were made to bring out magazines on different branches of 
knowledge and human affairs, but this attempt could only 
to a slight degree meet success in the period under notice. 

17. This classification of the history of Hindi Journa¬ 
lism includes both the Daily Press and the Periodical Press. 
But we can take these separately and classify them in a 
different way. In that case, we would have to recognise 
the separate individuality of each of them. We can divide 
the Periodical Press in four different stages ; — 

(1) 1867-1900 

(2) 1900-1921 

(3) 1921-1933 

(4) 1933-1945 
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The first of these periods shows the beginning of 
the Periodical press, The second is the golden period. After 
1921* there begins a period of decay, and a decade later the 
speed of the decay is much accelerated by the processes 
whijh helped the growth of the daily press. After 1933, 
Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi and his ideals ceased to influence 
newspaper-world and the new forces rapidly disintegrated 
the solidarity of the Hindi Press. In our days, the weeklies 
have almost no utility and the monthlies have ceased to be 
literary or political force. This can be clearly seen by 
analysing the foremost of our contemporaries. Most of 
them publish trash literature or content themselves with 
literature of the moment. There is no political periodical 
whatsoever in the sense of the word that “Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury and After”, “Round Table” and a host of others are 
political magazines. The political comments and notes 
are simply conspicuous by absence, and where they are a 
constant feature (eg. Sarawati and Vishwamitra) they do 
not reach the level of these of ‘Modern Review’ or even 
‘Hindusthan Review”. 

18. We can classify the Daily Press, thus : 

(1) 1833 1921 

(2) 1921-1931 

(3) 1931-1945 

The first period covers a very long time, about a century. 
Throughout the period, the dailies were a strange pheno¬ 
menon and they were as stable as weather-cocks. The 
rise of national pre^s stabilised them and within a decade 
they had achieved much influence and importance. By the 
end of third decade they had grown a very formidable 
weapon and, in the decade to come, we see its effect in 
the shape of their repealed persecutions. They grew into 
a very strong institution for the political training of the 
masses. The classes, however, got their political lessons 
from English Journalism. This condition still prevails. 

19. History of Hindi Journalism can be studied in a 
different way from that of chronology according to the par¬ 
ticular classes to which journalism subscribes, eg, Religious 
Journalism, Social Journalism, Caste Journalism (Communi¬ 
ty papers. Every class owns some papers, eg. Brahman, 
Kayastha, Kahatriya, Kurmi and Kalwar organs mentioned 
in the body of the thesis), Political Journalism, Industrial 
Journalism ; non-party public papers, chiefly devoted to gene¬ 
ral welfare and news, Educational Journalism ; Juvelinal 
Journalism, and Women’s weeklies and monthlies. Such 
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a classification is justified in so much as it beautifully traces 
out the forces at work in shaping the Journalism of a period. 
But the two most Important forces are* c ourse, literary 
and political. I have studied these aspects in detalTTh the 
concluding chapter wlaiJe tracin g them briefly in the generaT 
sFefchT 



20. Conclusion and suggestions It is a sorrowful fact 
that much helpful material is not available for attempting 
a history of Hindi Journalism. The material is not quite 
lost, but it is difficult to locate it. Fortunately, we are 
not much late even now and there must be solitary issues 
and journals in many private possessions. Recently, 
Brajendra Nath Banerji of‘Modern Review* discovered the 
entire file of ‘Oodunta Martand’ in the private library of 
an old Rais of Calcutta, and this paper proved to be the 
oldest yet known. Whether or not there are such collec¬ 
tions at other placet, we do not know, but well can.hazard 
a guess. Attempt should be made to get such material at 
a central p ] ace or, a least, get notices of the material. The 
Sangrahalaya of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and N. P. Sabha 
should carry on an extensive movement for rescuing what 
even now is left of ancient Journalism. Both these institu¬ 
tions have already done some thing in these directions. In 
his article on Radha Cbaran Goswami Pandit Banarsidas 
spoke of his collections of ancient papers at Brindaban. 
Now there is nothing of importance left at that place. The 
collection is apparently lost. Such mishaps must be re¬ 
garded as a national tragedy which should never be repeated. 

21. Apart from the material being sparse, there was 
practically no consciousness, leaving mori recent times, of 
the importance of such material. There was sheer indulg¬ 
ence on the part of our eminent journalists who left with¬ 
out a record of their work in the form of auto-sketches. 
Exceptions are Pt. Rudra Datt Sharma, Lakshman Narayan 
Garde, Ambika Prasad Bajpai and some others. Even now, 
as the matter stands, it is regrettable that none dares risk¬ 
ing his money and leisure in the prospect. It is in the 
wider interest of Hindi literature that such auto-sketches 
should be procured from the living journalists who are now 
resting after their hard battles. Besides attempts should 
be made to get the proof-copies of the “material” that is 
published in the newspapers and journals. Many papers 
keep such material for sometime, if not for research or love, 
just for theisake that it could be used as evidence in case 
legal difficulties crop up. But after a time the material is 
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lost. Pandit Mahabir Prasad Devedi’s edited proof copies 
are now available at Kala Bhawan, Kashi, and they are 
very useful for estimating his place as an editor. 

22. There is yet another way in which we can save 
the great mass of early journalistic material from early 
decay. In this ‘Samvad Patre Sekaler Katha’ published by 
Bangiya Sahitya IJarisbad Mandir, Calcutta, in Bengali year 
1339, Brajendranath Bandopadhyaya has rebuilt the whole 
history contemporary to early Journalism by placing the 
cuttings from Samachar Darpan (1818-1830) and Bangoot 
(1829) under the headings: Education, literature, society, 
religion and miscelleneous. It is advisable that we should 
make similar attempt although the material at our disposal 
is sparse and much more broken. However, this attempt 
will save early journalism from oblivion. 

23. We can even get important journals and newspapers 
reprinted in book-from, or such matter from them reprinted 
as is indispensable for the student of the history of Journa¬ 
lism. 3 Attempt should be made to get periodical literature 
catalogued and, if possible, sifted and reprinted under suitable 
heads. Special attention should be given to leaders and 
editorials, and selections from them printed. Histories of 
important papers, and lives and enterprises of eminent 
Journalists are urgently needed, so as to get detiled informa¬ 
tion about these and give them due place in any future his¬ 
tory of Journalism. 

24. In the absence of such sources, the researcher has 
to fall back upon the Government sources which cannot be 
wholly relied upon. The information can only be gathered 
by the declaration filed according to certain provisions of 
law, and “the return of printing and the newspapers 
and periodicals they publish*’, given in Provincial and 

3 For example ; numerous anthologies have been put together at 
different periods from the files of the ‘Times'. Some of the earlier 
ones ranged over all the narrow coloumns of the paper and included 
descriptive articles, dispatches from correspondents in foreign coun¬ 
tries, biographies and other miscellena. More recently religious 
treatises (Saturday articles) and 'light leaders' are also published. 
Letters to the editor are printed in one cover as 'Dear Sir', ft new 
approach is the "History Through the Times'' a collection of leading 
articles on important events, 1800-1937, selected by Sir James 
Merchant. The editor aims 'to construct the history of more than 130 
years by assembling the principle leading articles vijiich have been 
published on outstanding occasions.' L 
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Administation Reports. But these sources are not enough. 
As Thomas Edward has put it— 

“ There are.cartloads of minutes and trashy 

reports lumbering the record rooms of Indian Departments, 
which might very well disappear and make room for that 
records of Public intelligence and stream of criticism, sugges¬ 
tion and discussion on the mutlifarous topics which concern 
the Press, and the men of then existing generation, for which 
tli© social, political and constitutional history of the country 
can most truthfully and with the great minuteness, be 
gathered.” 1 

25. Thus, we see that a complete and exhaustive his¬ 
tory of Hindi Journalism must remain a sweet dream till 
we procure the following pre-requisites for it : 

(1) Dictionary of Hindi Press 

(2) Yearly Hindi Press Directories 

(3) A classified list of Hindi Periodical literature 5 

(4) Histories of separate papers and magazines 

(5) Who’s Who in Hindi Journalism 

(6) Life and works of Eminent Journalists 

(7) A detailed analysis of the contribution of Hindi Jour¬ 

nalism to various nation-building factors like liter¬ 
ature, social and political consciousness, etc. 

All these demand a careful preservation and analysis of 
the material that pours from monthly, weekly and daily 
channels under separate heads : 

(а) Literature 

(б) Sooiety in its many phases 

(c) Religion 

(d) Politics 

(e) Collection and presentation of news and comments 

(f) Advertisement 

(g) Illustrated Press 

Under our present circumstances, it is not possible for us 
to do much. We can do but a little, but we hope to do better in 

4 Quoted by Brajendra Nath Banerji in Samvad Patre Sekaler 
Katha : Introduction 

6 Like Poole's Index to Periodical 1803*1907 or Reader's Guide to 
Periodical literature or Subject Index to Periodicals published upto* 
date. * 
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days to come. However, early newspaper and magazines 
are pr.ecious national treasure : 

M An effort to collect and preserve the old files of these 
and other Indian Journals of Premutiny period would 
be amply repaid, for they contain such a treasure of 
historical knowledge that no study of the period, how¬ 
ever comprehensive, can be complete without its study. 
A number of such journals must still be in the possess¬ 
ion of old families and libraries ; they are more likely 
to be destroyed than family Sanads and farmans and 
Mss; and therefore an immediate and sustained effort 
is required to save them for Posterity.”. Vj 

Besides printed or lithographed magazines and newspapers, 
an approach must also be made to obtain and preserve man¬ 
uscript newspapers. MSS. Newspapers were very prominent 
before the litho and the Press, and in mutiny-days they play¬ 
ed a very important part. But MSS. newspapers have been 
indulged in even after printing had come to the aid of Jour¬ 
nalism in cases where the aid of the Printing Press cannot 
be sought; (1) against the Government; (2) in academical 
Journalism of schools or colleges etc ; (3) Journalism by some 
societies, meant to limited circulation. Sir John Malcolm (in 
a memorandum written on the perusal of the despatch in the 
Secret Department of Fort St. George, dated the 12th April 
1822) notices on objectionable MSS. newspaper in 1800 
‘transmitted to almost every village in the South of India, 
advocating a popular rise, with the direction that ‘whatsoever 
reads this or hears its content, let it make it as public as 
possible, by writing it and sending it to his friend who in 
like manner are enjoined to circulate it among their friends.’ 
Between the period of 1800 and that of Vellore Mutiny 
(1806), several papers were circulated by natives hostile to 
British Government. The Mutiny (1857) saw another great 
rise of this sort of Journalism and the Congress movements 
and the anarchist movements of our days (1905-1942) have 
traded much in this commodity. 7 

The unauthorised MSS. news-sheets write with greater 
freedom and independence of tone than the compilers of the 
printed news, and they hold their ground, although within 
narrowing limits, upto our days. Mss. newspapers and 

6 Vide 'Two Newspapers of Premuliny Delhi by Dr. I. H. Qureshi, 
M. ft., Ph. D., in Indian Historical Records Commission : 18th Session 

p. 260 

7 Vide'Calcutta Review 1910, July to October and 1911, Jan. to 
April. 
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sheets are amply fitted for underground activity, and hence 
it is that they are important for many under-currents or our 
national life, e.g ., the mutineers (1857) do not publish any 
information or aims, ambitions and methods of their pioneers 
in lithoed or printed newspapers. But those which are hand¬ 
written and published irregularly and even without a fixed 
name given us much information to these effects. One such 
paper was ‘ Tilism ’ of Delhi, edited by some Chunni. This 
was widely current in Delhi in those,days of the Mutiny 
for disseminating news. The news from such hand-written 
papers were often announced verbally in the market place. 

7 

A continued history of Journalism, even a general sketoh, 
is simply non-existent. What scattered information we get 
in the material dealt with in the preceding pages, is un¬ 
satisfactory and infinitely meagre. In the pages of my thesis 
I have tried to deal with the Rise and Growth of Hindi Jour¬ 
nalism in as much detail as was possible, adding facts after 
facts, and analysing and reviewing them in the light of a full 
background of social, religious, literary and political forces, 
and supplementing my estimate with cuttings from both 
ancient and modern journals and newspapers. It has not 
been possible to approach all journals and newspapers publi¬ 
shed so far, but such as have been approached have been 
industriously gleaned, and much pains has been taken to 
establish definite tendencies. More facts, when unearthed, 
would not bias this study of Hindi Journalism. I hope that 
this study would pave way for further research in the 
different periods and branches of Hindi Journalism, and 
prove a fruitful companion-book to the History of Modern 
Hindi Literature, 


Rakshabandhan , 
August 31 , 1947 


RAM RATAN BHATNAGAR 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF JOURNALISM IN 
INDIA, 1780-1826 

1. The history of the Indian Press from 1780 to 1826 
is predominantly that of Anglo-Indian Press, for the native 
English Press did not appear till Gangadhar Bhattacharya 
began his Bengal Gazette in 1816, and the Vernacular Press 
was only born in 1818 when the Serampore Missionaries 
started the Bengali monthly the Digdarshan , and the weekly 
Samachar Darpan . The British Journalism had lived an 
existence of two centuries before the Vernacular Press 
started in India, 1 and the Anglo-Indian Journalism was 
three decades earlier. ‘ 2 

The Battle of Plassey in 1757 decided the fate of India 
in favour of the British. From thence onward, there was 
a period of British conquest and consolidation of the British 
power, and within a hundred years, the whole of India was 
to fall prey to British arms and diplomacy. This British 
occupation did not disturb the masses as they were already 
breathing hard under chaos, and British Raj meant to them 
peace and safety. On the contrary, the whole of India was 
soon to be united under a single crown, obeying one laws, 
and speaking (so far as the upper classes with political 
ferments were considered) one language. The railways, the 

mail-service, the telephone, the telegram.all of these 

were slow to come but, when they came, they changed the 
whole face of India and made it “One nation”. 

Soon after the Hon’ble East India Company’s adminis¬ 
tration was put on a constitutional footing (by the Regulat¬ 
ing Act of 1773), the educational policy came before the 
government, and the question was tackled variously by the 
officials, the missionaries, the Indian Patriots in their own 
ways till in 1835 Macaulay decided once for all in the favour 
of English tongue. The company’s government was earlier 
in the hands of those who were interested in Indian culture, 
and they wanted to revive Indian type of Education: 
Warren Hastings founded the Calcutta Madarsa in 1781 ; 
Lord Cornwallis founded the Sanskrit College at Benares 
in 1792 ; In 1800 Fort William College was opened for the 
civilians. However, the government remained indifferent 
to the education of the natives* till 1813, when a clause in 
1 The firs*regular news-sheet was published in England in 1611. 

Starting # with Hickey's Bengal Gazette in 1780. 
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East Indian Company’s Act of 1813 enabled the Governor 
to devote “a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each 
year” to be set apart and applied to the revival and improve¬ 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of Sciences among the inhabitants of India. 

However, some .important private efforts were begun by 
Europeans much earlier (about 1780), and the natives too 
were not slow in appreciating the significance of Western 
Education. In 1816, Ram Mohan Roy and David Hare 
opened Hindu College for the dissemination of Western 
learning. Two years later (1818), the missionaries opened 
their first college at Serampore. Baptist Carey, Marshman 
and Ward were responsible for it, and these were the men 
who began Vernacular Press in Bengal with Snmachar 
Darpan and Digdarshan . 

In 1833, the East India Company had to close its com¬ 
mercial business in India, and hence forward it was a 
ruling body. 

2. We are so used, nowadays, to associating news with 
ink and paper by means of which it is recorded and 
disseminated that one may sometimes forget that it existed, 
was collected, exchanged, and admired much before ink and 
paper were first manufactured. All through the record of 
history, we find evidence of an appetite for news which 
found means of gratifying itself with little or more of that 
elaborate organisation by which it is fed today. We know, 
for example, that in early times the market place served 
as a kind of exchange where bits of news, important and 
trivial, were bruited about and discussed. We also hear, 
ag'ain and again, that travellers were eagerly pumped of the 
news they brought from places they had visited; that, 
indeed, it was at least a point of good manners, if not a duty, 
for a traveller to relate the news he had picked up, often, 
it would seem, as a fair return for hospitability. Travellers 
meeting on the road would exchange bits of news in a spirit 
of fraternity. 

The usefulness of private letters in circulating news is 
obvious too. The obligation to press on to his correspond¬ 
ent, whatever news he may have heard was rather well 
understood to devolve upon a letter-writer. “The Renaiss¬ 
ance times and later, a literate traveller abroad was sure 
to write the news of the countries he visited to his friends 
at home, was even charged to do so. Back home, his letters 
would be passed round through many hands for Idle sake of 
the news in them. Important or curious persons,^politicians, 
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courtiers, great merchants, particularly anxious to know 
what was going abroad established a regular correspondence 
with their friends or their agents in important cities and 
were thus left an courtant with events of the kind it was 
necessary for them to have knowledge of. In time, the 
writing of news-letters which any one might buy became a 
trade, though there is no evidence of the public newswriter 
in England until the time of Charles I, when the printed 
newspaper had already been evolved. m A& for official in¬ 
telligence, news of affairs of state and matter touching the 
public interest, imparted by the government itself—from very 
early times this seems to have been communicated by oral 
proclamations; further more the ingenious Romans deve¬ 
loped written proclamations and records in various ways 
anticipating the modern newspaper." 3 

It is abundantly evident, then, that the newspaper did 
not create news, but that news (plus the printing press) 
created the newspaper. 

It would be interesting to know what the means of com¬ 
municating news in our own country were prior to the estab¬ 
lishment of railways and telegraphs and the publication of the 
newspapers and journals of the kind we are familiar with. 

The dissemination of information before the invention 
of printing took place : 

(a) by words of mouth, 

(b) by the exchange of private documents, 

(c) by posting of notices in public places, 

(d) by the erection of columns and edicts with inscrip¬ 
tions, which gave announcements regarding instruc¬ 
tion to the populace, for instance, Asoka’s edicts, or 
for information, and 

(e) by information collected by “News-writers" established 

at various courts or centres of interest.JJ India under 
her ancient Hindu rulers maintained a vigorous 
Intelligence Department with agents at home and 
abroad. It consisted of employees, both avowed and 
unavowed. To the category of the avowed belonged 
the ambassadors and envoys accredited to Foreign 
States and the members of their missions. These 
ancient Hindu ambassadors depended upon secret 
emissaries in their pay for procuring information to 
send home as well as to enable them to act with 
effect in the interest of their own sovereign. These 
emissaries and intelligences of the ancient Hindu 
Sovereigns can be regarded as the earliest journalists 

Vide "Some Fore-runners of the Newspapers in England 1476- 
1622". Introduction, pp. 2-3. 
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of India*—the humble precursors of Western Journal¬ 
ist—the forefathers of the Colossus of tha press of 
our days. 

When the Moh amma dans*conquered India, they adopted 
the Indian system of governing with the assistance of emis¬ 
saries and news-agents and improved it considerably. They 
introduced into it a distinct sense of responsibility, and made 
it truly a workmanlike organisation. During the Mogul 
period in special it took shape as a press, in the sense we 
use the word today. Waqia-Nigar or news-agent or intelli- 
\ gencer became a regular department of the state to supply 
\ news, description of events and ceremonies, complaints etc. 

< to the court at regular intervals in the form of ‘Waqias’ or 
newsletters. They were regularly written by Waqia-Navis 
or news-writer in the news-books of the state which were 
kept at all centres of the government. The head of the 
department was called Waqia-Nigar or State intelligencer. 
In the early annals of the English in Bengal during the first 
half of the 18th century, the English factories frequently 
availed of these news-agents at Hoogly, then a centre of 
the Mogul government in Bengal, to bring their grievances 
to the notice of the court. Thus, Imperial News-agent or 
Reporter or Intelligencer was a powerful functionary in the 
Mogul Regime./ 

SeiruUMutakharin gives a true picture of the liberty of 
the Press in Aurangzeb’s time :— 

“The Vacca-nuviis or Remembrancer or Gazetteer and the 
Savan-naviis or Bistorigrapher, and Harcara or spy, 
were appointed for writing down the events that 
might happen in the respective provinces, territories 
and districts of their residence. Their duty was to 
inhabit such cities and towns as were the seats of 
command and government to the end that they might 
have it in their power to write down at day break 
such events as should have happened the whole day 
and night before, and to send the paper to the 
Emperor. There were posts established, that carried 
the dispatches with all speed, and in all weathers to 
court, where a daroga or inspector examined the 
same, after which he reduced to a concise exposition 
the substance of such as deserved the Imperial 
notice, presenting at the same time, the whole detail 
as forwarded by the provincial intelligencer. Never¬ 
theless, whatever amopgst those papers was addressed 
personally to the Emperor, was sacred, and could 
not be set open by any other than his own- hand. It 
was perused by the monarch himself, and' he alone 
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ordered what he thought proper about the contents. 
By these means the Emperor was informed of every 
private man’s affairs. He knew, what one had done 
to his neighbours at four hundred leagues from court, 
and what the latter had done to others, and what such 
an one wanted from such.” 4 

During the declining period of the Mogul Rule the MS. 
Press continued its circulation. In the *Mogul times the 
press had struck roots sufficiently deep and was so apprecia¬ 
ted as an important agency for the supply of news that on 
the decay and destruction of the Mogul Empire, the journal¬ 
ists continued on their own accounts. In the earlier days 
of the 19th century there were many such free-lancers who 
supplied news to English magazines and Persian journals. 
We have several other accounts of this institution in the 
Mogul days of Akbar. 5 Later, Bernier writes : 

“The Emperor appointed Vacea-Naviis in each district 
and they sent reports of the important events that took 
place by Sandni-Sawars, Carvan or Harcara. On the 
basis of these records Imperial decisions were taken 
and policies formulated. The Wacea-Naviis made 
collision with provincial Governors, and did not report 
of their tyrannies and exactments. So there was no 
redress or any enquiry of wrong made to the public.” r> 

An account of the activities of these court news-writers is 
given by a Venetian traveller, Niccola Manucci, who lived 
at the court of Aurangzeb for some years ; 

“It is a fixed rule of the Moguls that the Vaquia-Navis 
and the Confianuvis or the public and secret news- 
writers of the empire, must once a week enter what 
is passing in a vaquia—that is to say, a sort of 
Gazette or Mercury, containing news of most import¬ 
ance. These news letters are commonly read in the 
King’s presence by women of the Mahal at about nine 
O’clock in the evening, so that by this means he knows 
what is going on in his kingdom. There are, in addi¬ 
tions, spies who are also obliged to send in reports 
weekly about other important business chiefly, what 
the Princes are doing, and the duty they perform 

4 Quoted by S. C. Sanial in his series of articles in Calcutta 
Review. Vols. CXXIV to CXXX, 1907-1912. 

r > See Blochman's translation of Ain-i-Akbari. 

0 Vide Travels in the Mogul Empire : Francois Bernier 1656-1668 ; 
Edition, Constable and Smith, p, 231. 
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through written statements. The king sits up till mid¬ 
night, and is increasingly occupied with the above sort 
of business.” 7 

Some MS. newspapers at the Mogul court (1660) are at 
the Royal Society in London. Such news-writers are extent 
at the downfall of the Mogul Empire, and many were cor¬ 
rupted by local administration and gave wrong perspective 
to the Mogul Emperors, remained silent on important deve¬ 
lopments. This was one of the factors which brought the 
downfall. 8 9 The King of Oudh also maintained these news- 
writers and Sleeman on pp. 67-69 of his “Journey through 
the Kingdom of Oude”, Vol. I, mentions of six hundred and 
sixty news-writers being employed by the King of Oude on 
an average of between 4 to 5 rupees per month. In the first 
half of the 18th century, the East India Company frequently 
availed itself of the services of news-writers to acquaint 
the Indian courts of items of intelligence. The Early An¬ 
glo-Indian Journalism was also helped by this system of 
news-writers. But the first and the last published court 
newspaper, of course, was Siraj-ul-Akhbar of Bahadur Shah. 
Rajput, Sikh and Marahatta courts also had their news- 
writers. The importance of these in intrigues, war and 
peace, was immense and battles were fought and won and 
lost by the news delivered by these news-writers. ! \ 10 

7 Storia de Mogar by Niccola Manuci, pp 331*332 translated by 
M. Barns in ' Indian Press" 

8 Vide 'Travels’ edited by Crorke, Vol. II, p. 52 and Rambles and 
Recollections : Major General Sir William Sleeman, 1844, p. 249. 

9 Compare the growth of English Journalism through news-writers. 
The Encyclopaedia Brittanica has the following on the origin of En¬ 
glish news-papers. "The first English Journalists were the writers of 
'news-writers’ originally the dependents of great men. each employed 
in keeping his own master or patron well-informed during his absence 
from court of all that transpired there. The duty grew at length into 
a calling. The writer had h s periodical subscription list and ins¬ 
tead of writing a single letter, wrote as many letters as he had cus¬ 
tomers. Then one more enterprising than the rest established an 
"Intelligence Office" with a staff of clerks. The MS. nswswriters 
— some of them proceeding from writers of marked ability who had 
access to official information and were able to write with greater 
freedom and independence than the compilers of printed news-held 
their ground, although within narrowing limits, until the middle of the 
18th century." 

10 'Also compare: "The origin of Journalism can be traced to the 

ancient postal system of Europe And Western Asia and to the ancient 
spy system of India" — S. C. Sanial in his article "The History of Jour¬ 
nalism in India", Calcutta Review, 1907. p. 350. • 
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So far we have discussed the state system of communica¬ 
tion of news, but there was also prevalent some form of sys¬ 
tem from which the putffic got its words of news. This, too, 
was chiefly in the ftTra of news-letters. Carvan traders 
and travellers fgrim one part of the country to the other ^ 
parts carried these news-letters with them in their long 
journey from town to town and hamlet to hamlet. But the 
most important and the most efficient means was the Ban- 
jara system. Letters carrying private and public news as 
well as parcels were carried by these and delivered at very 
small charges. At least, this was the chief means in the 
hands of the public for getting and sending news. Be¬ 
sides the news obtained through letters of public and private 
characters, the news of more exciting nature and public 
importance, news effecting administration, society and peo¬ 
ple in general were delivered by the Banjara through words 
of mouth. And “Sarai” where the Banjaras stopped or 
changed horses was a great hot-gossip house for the town. 

7 Hence, news-journalism had started in our country even 
before press-journalism. Postal system was extent in India 
even from very early times, and news were promptly ex¬ 
changed for government and administrative purposes. His¬ 
tory records of the existence of such post-system (both for 
the public and the government) in 1333 A. D. in the reign 
of Mohammad Tughlak. At the time of Akbar, we find good 
attention being paid to the proper functioning of post. 
Throughout the reign of the Moguls, for government pur¬ 
poses, there was established a huge machinery for collect¬ 
ing, writing, sending and carrying news. The collector 
and sender of the news were known as Khabar-rasan, the 
writer as Vaqia-navis or vaqa-i-navis and the carrier of 
post which was either in the form of letter (news-letters) 
or diaries (Rozanamcha) as Qasid or Harcara. While Ban¬ 
jaras or Sangs were public conveyance of receiving and 
propagating news, the government maintained its own de¬ 
partment. It appointed, as we have already seen, at import¬ 
ant district centres and bigger cities and towns and even 
larger villages news-writers (Parcha-navis or Akhbar-navis) 
who sent daily or weekly (sometimes, periodical) reports to 
the capital, through the government post. The government 
post was carried by the Harcaras (mail-runners) who were 
stationed at every five or ten miles and they passed the 
reports of the news-writers and other government papers 
from one station to the next. The news-department to 
which these news-writers and mail-runners were attached 
continued till the last of the Moguls, Bahadur Shah. The 
last news-writer at the fort of Delhi was a Hindu named 
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Mamraj. Many states, Hindus and Muslims, had their news 
departments similar to that established at the Mogul court 
and these continued till of late. It was at the close of the 
18th century when the central government was weakened 
and disorder prevailed, that means of communication be¬ 
came sparse and expensive. Hence the system disintegra¬ 
ted, but it continued long in the smaller states* 

Besides these,* there are evidences to show that there were 
daily news-sheets which are issued from the fort and their 
contents were even publicly announced. Several hundred 
MS. sheets of the Mogul period (of about 1660 A. D.) are in 
the custody or Royal Asiatic Society of London. This col¬ 
lection was made by Colonel James Todd in India. The 
size of these news-sheets is invariably 8" X 4J" and they 
are written in different hands. They contain nows about 
Muslim worship places and temples and hunting and like 
subjects. 11 

The system of MS. newspapers continued till the down- 
, fall of the Moguls. We have records of Waqias of several 
courts which come upto the Mutiny (1857). G. S. Sardesai 12 
tells us of Madhe Sakhawatis’. Many important families in 
old days kept large blank books in which they copied all 
Waqias or Chronological accounts of notable events. For 
various social purposes also such a record was necessary. 
Anaji Ranganath Malekar was the first Waqia-navis of 
Shivaji who started writing ‘Bayani-Waqias’. This writ¬ 
ing of Waqias for private and public use came upto Nana 
Fadnavis (1818), but some go on even to the time of the 
Mutiny. Loose sheets of Jedhas helpers of Shivaji in his 
earlier days, are ‘Jedhas Sakhawaties’. The last of the 
Moguls published the daily court diary as ‘Urdoo Akhbar’ 
which continued till the rise of Mutiny (1857) and Khwaja 
Hasan Nizami has published a number of cullings from, this 
paper. Of the newspapers and news-books circulated during 
the Mogul Regime 13 S. C. Sanial writes: 

n Vide Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. 1908, of Bengal. Also 
an article headed Salatin Moghalia ke Akhbar by Afsar in Nerang 
Khayal, February, 1938. 

12 'The Earliest Marathi Chronicle : Its sources' by G. S. Sardesai, 
B. A,, Modern Review, 1924, pp. 623-24. 

13 Also see Calcutta Review CXXIV, p.355; Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety Journal, 1907-08 (pp, 1121-1124) and 'East and West' (article by 
Mr, Kakaria), Vol. 1, March, 1902/p, 547). 

The collection is thus described in Mr. Morley’s "patalogue of 
Persian MS. in R. A. S. Library".-No. CXXIII: (contd. on p. 9) 
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“The earliest distinct mention of ante-typo-graphic news¬ 
papers is to be found in the Muntakhabat-Al-Lubab 
of Kafi Khan where we find the death news of Raja 
Ram, of the house of Shivaji, brought to the Imperial 
Camp by the newspapers. The great historian also 
gives us clearly to understand that the common soldiers 
in Aurangzeb’s time were supplied with their news¬ 
papers. We are told by the historian that Aurangzeb 
allowed great liberty to the press in the matter of 
news. As an example, he cites a case of Bengal 
newspaper commenting rather severely on the matter 
of Emperor's relation with his grandson Mirza Azim 
Oshan. In Seirul-Mutagharin, there is a mention 
made of Kaem Khan, son of Jafar Khan, head of the 
post and gazette office. 

During the declining period of the Mogul Empire the 
Manuscript presses continued their circulation. Thus 
we find British popular historians noticing that in the 
summer of 1792 the public newspapers of Delhi stated 
that the Emperor had expressed to Madbaji Sindhia 
and the Feshwa his hope that they would enable him 
to recover the imperial tribute from the Bengal Pro¬ 
vince.I wish to mention two famous men 

who were connected with journalism in the eighteenth 
century. One was Asaf Jail’s minister, Azun-ul- 
Omrah. He was originally a gentleman of the press 

"The Akhbarat-i-Darbar Ma'ali Akhbars, or papers relating to the 
transactions of the court of the Emperor Aurangzeb for the followinq 
years of his reign, 1-14, 17, 20*21, 24, 36-39. 42-49, together with Akhbars 
of the court of Prince Muhammad Azam Shah (third son of Aurang¬ 
zeb). A large parcel written in Shikastat, or separate slips of papers, 
and enclosed in a solander case. Size 8 ins. by 4J ins." 

H. Beverudge also reviews this in "Misc. Communications". He 

says— '.They are notes by the court agents of some Rajputana 

prince of the daily occurrences of the Mogul Court.The en¬ 

tries are very short, and the incidents recorded are very trivial. They 
consist mainly of notices of promotions of officers, of the grant of 20 
lacs of honour and of such occurrences as that the emperor visited 
the chi®f mosque at such and such an hour or that he visited the 
shrine of some saints or went on a hunting expedition." 

Another collections of Akhbars is described in Riev. Supp. to Per¬ 
sian Catalogue or 4608 and 4904, p. 55a, but they are of the date 
1795. 

Todd's papers are also mentioned in Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXVI. 
O. S. (1828), p.# 335. 

2 
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but rose in time to be the Prime Minister of Asaf Jah. 
The other was Mirza Ali Beg—fche Imperial Gazetteer 
(Waqa-negar )—the doyen of journalist throughout the 
Empire. This officer was in constant attendance upon 
His Majesty. In this time the official intelligence in 
Gujerat was Abdul Jaleel, a Syed of Belgram, who was 
also paymaster of the forces in that important pro¬ 
vince.” 14 

One source of news in ancient times was the Roza- 
namcha, and there are a number of these daily registers and 
statements in the Mogul period, for instance, Mirat-ul- 
Haqaiq by Aitrnad Ali Khan (1719-1727). 15 In the Mogul 
days, Waqiat was invariably an art, and many well-placed 
persons in other spheres practised it as such for mere 
pleasure’s sake. The Waqianegar and the Swanha-negar 
were an important factor in Mogul political life. A number 
of important ‘Akhbarat’ are recently unearthed, for exam¬ 
ple, ‘The Jaipur Akhbarat’ for the reigns of the successors 
of Aurangzeb have only very recently been made available 
to us, and now they naturally take the first place among 
the primary sources for the history of the period. These 
daily registers are good predecessors of our news-columns. 
Ms. newspapers have been indulged in even after printing 
had come to the aid of journalism in cases where the aid of 
the printing press could not be sought, e.g. y 

(1) against the government, 

(2) in academical journalism of schools and colleges, 

(3) journalism by some societies, meant for limited circu¬ 
lation. Sir John Malcolm (in a Memorandum written on 
the Perusal of the Despatch in the Secret Department from 
Fort St. George, dated the 12th April, 1822) notices an objec¬ 
tionable newspaper in 1800 ‘transmitted to almost every 
village in the South of India’ advocating a popular rise, with 
the direction that “Whoever reads this or hears its content, 
let him make it public as possible, by writing it and sending 
it to his friend, who in like manner are enjoined to circulate 
it among their friends.” Between the period of 1800 and 
that of Vellore Mutiny (1806), several papers were circulated 
of a nature hostile to British Govt. In Mutiny, 1857, this 
crop was very luxuriant and in our own days, revolutionary 
organisation and the congress have from time to time fallen 
on this primitive kind of journalism when printing presses 
were confiscated, or failed to give support. 

14 Vide the Calcutta Review, Vol. CXXIV (1907), pp. 355-358 

16 Vide 'Two Newspapers of Pre-Mutiny Delhi' by Dr. I. H. Qureshi, 
M. ft., Ph. D , in Indian Historical Records Commission,„ 18th Session. 
1942, pp. 356-357. I 
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Nor was the indigenous government idle to journalism 
as it is known today when the model was placed before it. 
In 184L began the publication of the Mogul Court Gazette, 
the Siraj-ul-Akhbar. It was written in Persian language 
and characters, and published from Qila-i-M’alla (the Port), 
under the patronage of Emperor Sarajuddin Bahadur Shah. 
The Akhbar-i-Delhi (est. 1837), the Nur-i-Mashraqi (est. 1853) 
and Nur-i-Magharabi (a counterblast of the former) were 
some of the Pre-mutiny Delhi newspapers which pointed a 
way to the early Persian and Urdu journaJsms. 10 

The system of the propagation of news that followed can 
be gathered from a book “Hindusthani Intelligence Oriental 
Anthology”, which was published in 1801 at Calcutta. The 
medium of news was Persian. The chief centres which 
supplied the news were Delhi, Peshawar, Kabul and many 
other places. The news were carried through Qasid-i-Akhbar 
(Press-messenger) and these were collected at centres of 
political importance. Some of these were the courts of 
Marahattas in the North, of Monsieur Perron the French 
general of Scindhia, of Ali Bahadur Nawab Bundi, and of 
George Thomas who had established a short-lived sovereign¬ 
ty at Hansi-Hissar. 

4. Persian Journalism was flourishing to a great extent 
‘in the country about the end of the 18th century. We have 
jreferred to the “Hindusthani Intelligence Oriental Antho¬ 
logy” (1801) which is mainly based on the cullings of Per¬ 
sian “Akhbars” from different parts of Northern India. 

Persian language was the Lingua Indica of the educated 
classes of people at this time, and a language of the court 
and the Darbar. Hence, all news from native sources were 
chiefly written in this language. The Calcutta Gazette (est. 
1794) sought help from these vernacular papers which must 
have been Persian ones :—(1) Delhi ke Akhbarat, (2) Lahore 
ke Akhbarat, (3) Lahore Newspapers, (4) Akhbarat az Holkar 
Camp. 17 These must have been public or semi-public Per¬ 
sian newspapers. 

The Mogul court at Delhi made it a condition in the 
charter granted to the East India Company that the court- 
language would continue to be Persian, and it is known, the 

16 Ibid. 

17 Quoted in the "Calcutta Gazette" in the following dates res¬ 
pectively 

(1) April 13, 1815; 

(2) Dec. 3, 1812. 

(3) Dec. 8, 1814. 

(4) Ibid. * 
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court-language dominated all realms of public importance 
including the expression of public opinion. Hence, it is 
probable that the earliest attempts at Vernacular Press 
Journalism may be unearthed at Calcutta in the Persian 
language. So far as researches go, tho oldest Persian paper 
is print edition of “Samachar Darpan'\ a missionary paper 
(1818). The government patronised the Persian edition by 
making a special concession in the postal rate which was 
one-fourth of that demanded from English papers. 18 After 
this came Jam-i-Jahannuma , which was set up in Calcutta 
on the 28th March, 1822. 19 The paper was a weekly one. 
It continued till 1828 and established its own press at Cal¬ 
cutta. Ram Mohan Roy published his Mir at-ul-Akhbar on 
the 12th April, 1822, from Dharam Tola. It was published 
on every Friday under his editorship. 20 Ram Mohan Roy 
stopped the publication of this paper on April 4, 1823, as a 
protest against the Press Ordinance of 1823. 

The Bengal Herald (est. 9th May, 1829) published its Per¬ 
sian edition, probably under the editorship of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. It must have been closed down on or after 
30th July, 1829. Proposal had been made of a Persian paper 
at Calcutta in 1822, but the paper did not appear. This is 
Etnanul Akhbar. 21 The paper to follow were : Aina-i-Sikan- 
dctri (Calcutta, 1831, a literary paper), Sultanul Akhbar (1835), 
Mahr-i-AIam Afroz (Calcutta, 1835), Mahr-i-munir (1835), 
Akhbar-:-Ludhiana (1835). The last of these was started by 
Missionaries at Ludhiana. Mafrahul-Qalub (1856) was pub¬ 
lished from Karachi under the editorship of Mirza Moham¬ 
mad Shafi, son of Mirza Merkhhis Ali, and this paper was 
extent in 1875. Sultan-ul-Akhbar was edited by Mirza Rajab 
A i Beg‘SarurL Allama Abdulla Yusuf Ali considers 1830 
as the probable date when Sarur left Lucknow for Calcutta 
where he lived for some years. 22 So the paper must be 
dated about 1830. Persian papers continued to bi published 
and disseminated news to such far places as Kabul, Herat 
and Bukhara. 23 24 

18 Vide Calcutta Review, Vol. 13 p 145. 

19 Vide notice in Asiatic Review, Dec. 1822. 

For contents and notice, see "Calcutta journal”, dated 20th 
April, 1822. 

21 Vide Calcutta journal, April 1, 1822, p. 36 

22 See footnote on p. 127 of Allama Yusuff Ali's book:' Angrezi 
Ahad men Hindustan ke tamaddun kee tarikh'. 

23 Vide Calcutta Review. Vol. 18. 1852, p. 491. 

24 For fuller history of Persian papers consult articles by Nawab* 

zada Abul Faizi in Risala Khayalistan, Lahore, April 1940, and the 
article 'Farsi Akhbar, company ke Ahad men' by Syed, Shahanshah 
Husain Rizvi in the same. * 
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5. The first pre3S was established on the Indian soil by 
the portugeese Christian Missionaries at Goa. They felt the 
dire necessity of owning a press for the propagation of faith, 
and hence tried to obtain from Europe two presses with 
equipment. These reached India in 1550 We know nothing 
about the publication from these presses till 1557 in which 
year was published a religious book written by St. Francis 
Xavier. 25 Twenty years later, we see another book being 
issued from the same press. This was the first printed book 
in an Indian language a translation of Francis Xavier’s 
‘Christian Doctrine’. It is not known whether the book 
was in Tamil or Malyalam, nor do we know whether the 
press was established at Cochin or Vypicota. A printed copy 
of the book could have solved the mystery but, unfortunately, 
we possess no such copy. 

Another printing press was established in Pauri-Keal 
(Distt. Tinneveliy) in 1578. This too, was a X’ian missionary 
enterprise, and it printed a number of religious books. Such 
a large number of printed books must have caught notice of 
the educated Indian, even non-Christian. 20 In 1602, a third 
printing press was established at Vypicota. From hence, 
we step into dark as we do not find any printing press for 
a period more than three quarters of a century till we come 
to 1679 when a printing press was established at Ambalkad 
(20 miles south of Trichur) which published the first lexicon 
(a portugeese-Tamil Lexicon), which was incidentally the 
first important literary work printed by the missionaries. 

Although the East India Company was formed on 
December 31st, 1600, it was not a ruling body till its fate 
was decided by the Battle of Plassey (1757), with the armies 
of Sarajuddaula. During all this period when East India 
Company was a trading body, no newspaper or journal was 
issued, in fact, no printing press was established. But after 
it turned a ruling body, a section of Europeans attached to 
it began revolting against its administrative and trade 
policies, with the result that there was the need of severe 
criticism. This disaffectionate element turned to press whose 
power it had witnesses in the Home country. 

It is surprising to note that there was no English news¬ 
paper in English before 1780, though the English were 
governing vast territories after 1757 (the Battle of Plassey). 
The European community entirely relied on newspapers 
sent from England—received often nine months or a year 

20 Vide Oriented Conquests by Father Francis de Souza. Vol. 1, p. 19. 

26 Vide Indian Oriental Christians by father Paulinus, printed at 
Rome, p. 181. * 
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after publication. The company certainly had printing 
presses. In 1674, Henry Kills wa^ sent to Bombay by Court 
of Directors with a printing press, types and a considerable 
quantity of paper. Then on July 16, 1753, it is stated in the 
Records that the printing houses were in very bad condition 
and unfit for use. It was then agreed th it the company’s 
surveyors be directed to survey the printing houses and 
report to the Board on their condition and furnish an 
estimate of what he judged they would cost to put in repairs. 


A printing press was in operation in Madras in 1772 and 
in 1779 an official printing press was established at Calcutta. 
The later was under the direction of Charles Wilkins who 
became known as the father of native typography in Bengal. 
At Hoogly, in 1778, he had prepared the types for Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhad’s Grammar of the Bengali language, and 
he taught the craft of type-cutting to an Indian blacksmith 
named Panchanan. 


“There were also printing presses in Northern India also, 
for, when the fortress of Agra was surrendered to the 
British Army under Lord Lake in 1803, a printing press was 
included amongst the valuable property which was confisca¬ 
ted. The types were ready for some oriental production 
and the type was said to be excellent*’. 27 

The explanation of the delay in the introduction of the 
English newspapers in India probably lies in the fact that 
majority of the English residents were either convenated 
servants of the company or were connected in some other 
way. It would naturally be their duty to keep the authori¬ 
ties informed of any information in their possession and, 
the community being a small one, news quickly spread by 
words of mouth. There was, of course, considerable interest 
in European events but this was to some extent satisfied by 
the receipt, though delayed, of newspapers from England. 
As, however, the community gradually increased by the 
addition of “interpolars” identity of interest gave way to 
differences of opinion. 

It was this difference of opinion which gave rise to the 
press, and the first announcement came from Mr. William 
Bolt, in 1766, who pasted notice to the door of the Council 
House in Calcutta : ‘To the Public’, telling of the desirability 
of the printing press and newspaper— 

“In the meantime, he begs leave to inform the public that 
f having in MS. many things to communicate, which 

27 Proceedings oi the Bengal Asiatic Society, May $61. 
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most intimately concern every individual, any person 
who may be induced by curiosity or other more laudable 
motives, will be permitted at Mr. Bolt’s house to read 
or take copies of the same. A person will give due 
attendance at the hours from ten to twelve any morn¬ 
ing.” 

Bolt was censored by the Court of Directors for private 
trade. He resigned in 1766. So the company did not approve 
of his intention of publishing a newspaper and on April 18, 
1767, directed that; 

“He should quit Bengal to proceed to Madras on the first 
ship that was to sail from that Presidency in the month 
of July next in order to take his passage from thence 
to Europe in September”. 28 

In his hand-bill Mr. William Bolts had complained of the 
absence of a printing press at Calcutta, and revealed the 
fact that he could arrange for press-equipment and type if 
somebody took to journalism. Twelve years later (1780), we 
see the establishment of the first press at Calcutta, and the 
publication of the first English newspaper, Calcutta General 
Advertiser , better known as Hickeys' Gazette , under the 
editorship of Mr. James Agustus Hickey. The first issue was 
printed on Jan 29, 1780. 29 

A review of what has just been written will reveal that 
the early press establishment had no connection with 
journalism as it was only an instrument of missionaries in 
their propaganda works through books and, may be, pam¬ 
phlets. Hence the rise of Printing Press, which was 
evidently necessitated by journalistic spirit, should be dated 
1780 when we see presses being established at the Presidency 
towns and publication of Presidency town papers. 

6. All this time the company had played the double role 
of a trader and a ruler. The Anglo-Indian Press had nothing 
to do with the ruling aspect of the Company ; it was begun 
and developed by people who were either disgrunted as the 
company, objected personal trade or wanted sole monopoly. 
Politics was not their objective. Before the advent of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, the Anglo-Indian community lived on 
newspapers that came from England, although they were 
delayed as much as nine months. These gave them news 

28 Proceedings of the Select Committee at the council of Fort 
William. * 

99 H complete file of the Gazette is found in Calcutta Imperial 
Library. 
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from Britain and the continents. The events at home were 
carried to one another by words of ftiouth as the community 
was small. As it increased in size, there was a need for 
such adventure as a newspaper and the identity of interest 
gave way to differences of opinions, then discontent, and as 
a consequence, the necessity of some organ to voice that 
discontent. 

» Anglo-Indian Journalism was started with Hickey’s 
j Gazette in 1780. It was solely the affair of the disgrunted 
' company servants and people who stood against the corrup¬ 
tion of the company. East India Company was formed in 
1600, and after half a century, there was extent in factory 
towns a colony of company’s servants who served as 
apprentices, writers, factors, merchants, and senior mer¬ 
chants. Originally no provision was made for family life, 
but as time lapsed, a community grew up. The factory towns 
had a heterogeneous population consisting of Mohamma- 
dans, Hindus and Europeans trading under Company’s 
licence. In the eighties of the 17th century, Englishmen 
not in company’s service began to live in these towns and 
to ‘trade up and down in India’. The social life of the com¬ 
pany’s settlements from 1700 to 1750 is recorded in detail 
in Colonel Yule’s Diary of William Hedges . There were 
frequent duels ; drinking bouts were common affairs; much 
pomp and decorum ; intemperance ; in addition to drunkenness 
and wastefulness, gambling was a besetting sin of the 
English in India, both men and women. Most of the com¬ 
pany’s servants indulged in private trade. From the 
beginning of the company’s history, the director had to 
exercise vigilance against this private trading, but those 
placed in high were always quick to invent ingenious ways 
to keep within the letters of the law and yet defraud the 
company. Slave-labour on plantation was the most heinous 
crime of the eighteenth century. Till 1758, the company 
was only a trading body, though it administered justice to 
its settlements. But after the battle of Plassey (1757) and 
the grant of Diwani by the Mogul Emperor (1761), the double 
duties of administrator of a vast area and trader fell upon 
it. It was now that oonflict arose between its members, 
and thus the way was paved for the beginning of journalism 
by the dissatisfied section. The Anglo-French War (1746-63) 
decided the fate of the European conflicts in the favour of 
the British. And now the company had to deal with the 
Marahattas, Haider Ali and Tipu, the Moguls and the Sikhs. 
Criticism regarding its poliby in trade, administration and 
War, with native chiefs, grew with time, and resulted in 
Hickey’s journal. This was followed by a hostcof the others. 
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The period between 1780 to 1850 was a period of exten¬ 
sion of British Suzerein over native states, and independent 
chiefs* Throughout the period, Anglo-Indian Press was 
always critical of company government’s action, and exer¬ 
cised a moderating influence. The authorities resented its 
tone and fettered it with strong and ineffective chains. It was 
an era of conquest and both for military and civil reasons, 
it was important that intelligent criticism should be sup¬ 
pressed* But with the “Mutiny’' (1857), a charge came over 
the Anglo-Indian Press. It preached ‘blood for blood* and 
its anti-Indian vehemence was only to be curtailed by special 
warnings and prosecutions. From hence, it became a strong 
supporter of the Govt, and anti-Indian front pitched against 
the revivalistic and nationalistic progressive forces. But 
due to its special position of a mediatory between the people 
and the Govt., for it pretended neutrality, and its influence 
in Government quarters and natives educated in English, it 
grew in importance and circulation. Throughout the remain¬ 
ing of the nineteenth century, it was the most important, 
best financed, and ablest of our presses. It was only in the 
last two decades of the century, that Indian-owned English 
nationalist journalism girt itself against it, and formed its 
own block. This compelled in alienating whatever sympathy 
there was in Anglo-Indian Press for the nationalist cause. 
From thence to this day, it is a hand-maid of the government 
and the bureaucracy. 

We see the rise of the Anglo-Indian Press in discontent, 
for Mr. Bolt who was censored by the court of Directors for 
his private trading under the company’s authority was the 
first to think of a press, although he could not do so as he 
failed to obtain permission. In 1780, however, Hickey suc¬ 
ceeded in starting the “Calcutta Gazette”—a very humble 
affair with only two sheets about 12" X 8" and much space 
devoted to advertisement. The paper used to comment on 
private affairs of individuals and this annoyed the people 
and authorities alike. Soon there began the tussle between 
Hickey’s resources and the Governor-General. On the 14th 
November of the same year the paper was announced as 
“No longer permitted to circulate—-through the Channel of 
the Post Office*” We have elsewhere traced the history of 
the rise of struggle between the government and the press. 
Here we have to say that following Hickey’s, we get a con¬ 
tinued history of Anglo-Indian Press -Calcutta Gazette { 1784), 
Bengal Journal (1785), Oriental Magazine or Calcutta Amuse¬ 
ment (1785), Madras Courier (1785), Calcutta Chronicle (1786), 
Bombay Her aid { 1789), Bombay Courier (1790), Bombay Gazette 
(1791), Asiatic Mirror , Indian Gazette (1780). 

3 
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From the above we note that the Early English Journal¬ 
ism was restricted to Presidency towns of Madras, Calcutta 
and Bombay. Of these, Calcutta being the seat of the 
Governor-General and the chief town, took lead. Another 
fact is that it is wholly a European affair. Native English 
journalism did not rise till two decades of the 19th century 
had elapsed, and its rise was followed by the beginning of 
the Vernacular Journalism. As we have already narrated, 
English Journalism in India was sponsored by dissatisfied 
European element 30 and grudge which it fed was mostly 
personal. Hickey’s, in fact, dealt more with personal affairs 
which while they contributed to its popularity in a quarter, 
on the other hand worked for its doom, for an important 
section of public and the government soon grew against it. 
On November 14, 1780, the Governor-General prohibited its 
delivery through post office, but Hickey was undaunted and 
he distributed it through Harkara. 31 Later on, Hickey 
wrote against the Chief Justice, Elija Emfey, and the 
Governor-General Warren Hastings with the result that he 
was arrested on June 1781, and a libel case instituted against 
him. The court sentenced him to a year of imprisonment 
and 2000 as fines. Another Calcutta paper started in the 
same year “Indian Gazette” which sided with the company 
and was probably published in its patronage. It too was 
started in 1780, and was conducted by Mr. B. Messink, a 
theatre employee, and Mr. Peter Reed, a salt merchant. 32 

The first Madrassee paper ‘Madras Courier’ edited by 
Mr. Richard Johnston was also published in this year (1780), 
and was likewise comprised of 4 pages, the first two of which 
were devoted to foreign newscullings, the third to Indian 
news and letters from correspondents, and the fourth to 
poems, literary articles and advertisements. Before the 
publication of this paper the Madras Govt, posted its notices 
on “See Gate”, From hence these were published in this 
paper and the Govt, began to patronise it. The postal charges 
were condoned and the paper could be handed over to any 
subscriber throughout the Presidency without any charge 
being levied by the Post Office, Yearly subscription was 
rupee one. In 1781, a new press was brought from England, 

30 Early History qnd Growth of Calcutta, p. 200. 

3 * Ibid, p. 202. 

32 Mr. W. H. Carey in his book "The Good Old Days o| the Hon'ble 
John Company” p. 285 gives this the credit of being the first paper 
to be published in India in 1774, but there is nothing to support this 
view. The paper grew weekly in 1822, and was published thrioe in 
a week in 1830, and after some days turned a daily. 1 
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and in 1789 the paper was edited by Hugh Boyd who later 
on (1791) began to publish his own paper ‘Harkara’. The 
first paper in Bombay Presidency was “Bombay Herald” 
which began its publication in 1798 and was published weekly. 

So, in its early days, the press offended the government 
only by libel to private persons or libellous articles against 
company’s servants. Later on, these papers began to receive 
the resolutions and minutes of the council and military 
secret and the like, and published them as news—the govern¬ 
ment objected to this as early as 1785. From 1780 to the end 
of the century we see the Presidency towns publish a number 
of monthlies and weeklies, the weeklies predominating. The 
important of these are those published at Calcutta, Calcutta 
Gazette (weekly), Bengal Journal (weekly, Feb. 1785, ed. 
Thomas Johnston), Oriental Magazine (monthly, April 1785), 
Calcutta Chronicle (weekly, Jan. 1786), Indian World 
(weekly, 1791, ed. William Dunn), Telegraph (fl. 1796, ed. 
Hewett Macaulay), Asiatic Mirror (fl. 1794, ed. Bark), Bengal 
Harkara (ed. William Hunter, fl. 1799), Calcutta Morning 
Post (fl. 1799), Calcutta Courier (fl. 1799) and Oriental Star 
(fl. 1799). Madras published : Harkara (ed. Hugh Boyd, 1793, 
weekly), Weekly Madras Gazette (weekly, Jan. 1795, ed. 
R. Williamson) and Indian Herald (weekly, 2 April, 1795, ed. 
Humphrey). Bombay published : Bombay Courier (weekly, 
1789, ed. Lude Ash Burner) and Bombay Gazette (weekly, 
1791). 

Thus, we see that by the end of the century Anglo-Indian 
Press was firmly established in India, and it grew in number 
and importance in the first two decades which saw the rise 
of Vernacular Journalism. The Anglo-Indian Press has a 
continued history of one hundred and sixty years, and it 
has stood for many things, and changed many sides. It began 
as a critic of the Hon’ble company’s servants, and published 
libels and scandalous matter. Later on, it offended the 
government by publishing official and military secrets—the 
government was waging wars, and it could not tolerate this. 
In spite of all this, it was a useful thing for the government 
in many ways. It published its orders which were at earlier 
times posted on walls and gates, and it helped the govern¬ 
ment to gain an objective view of itself. However, it had 
nothing to do with Indians and Indian aspirations. It was 
in form and spirit wholly foreign. “We find that news of 
debates in the House of Commons generally takes pride of 
place through discussions are not reported for six months 
after they occurred. Apart from parliamentary reports, 
there were editorials on subjects of interest to the residents 
of Britons* or event in England, or the army, or the reported 
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plans of the Indian rulers. In addition to this type of inform¬ 
ation we find news-letters and reports from Paris, Stock¬ 
holm, Vienna, Madrid, China, Rio-de-Janero, and other 
centres of interest. Indeed, most of features which enliven 
the press of today are to be found in the eighteenth century 
newspapers. There are letters to the Editor, Govt, notices, 
socials news, ‘Poet’s corners’, advertisements and even 
fashion notes. 

“The social news included list of arrivals and departures 
in the British community and announcements of births, 
deaths and marriage-supplements were published when the 
reports from London were too long for the usual four pages 
which were, on the average, eleven inches by eighteen...” 33 

Nevertheless, its importance in the history of Native 
English and Vernacular Journalism cannot be over-rated 
for it gave not only the complete model of a furnished news¬ 
paper to work upon, but also the spirit of questioning and 
criticism that characterised the Anglo-Indian Press from its 
very birth. We learnt Journalism in these schools, and 
they were good, helpful masters on that account. And they 
continued to be throughout the great period of the 19th 
century. The Anglo-Indian newspapers were a costly affair. 
The news from England took 3 to 18 months as it came 
through private letters or packages transmitted by the com¬ 
pany’s ships. “Every private letter or package which weighs 
more than two ounces to be taxed with the payment of four 
sicca-rupees ; and so on.” 34 

(Note : a sicca-rupee== 256 d) 

Of this early press, James Mill says : 

“In the early portion of its career, the Indian Press had 
/ been left to follow its course, with no other check than 
^ that which the law of libel imposed. The character 
of the papers of early days sufficiently show that the 
indulgence was abused, and that, while they were use¬ 
less as vehicles of local information,, of any value, they 
were filled with indecorous attacks upon private life and 
ignorant censures of public measures”. 35 Whatever 
the failings of this early Anglo-Indian Journalism 
(1780-1816), they were a good model for native editors to 
adopt in the 19th century. In this new phase of the rise 
and development of Vernacular Journalism, literary 
and social, and not political factors, form the govern¬ 
ing note. But when the native papers were born in the 
twenties, a basis for true Indian Journalism was laid. 

33 Margarita, pp. 60-62. 

34 Ibid. . 

35 History of British Indiq : J, Miff Vol. Ill, 1846, p. 581. 
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With the growth of Journalism as a force, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Company came with censorship and there was a 
severe conflict over Press censorship. 30 This conflict was 
very important for, with it came the awakening of public 
opinion. In fact, Lord Bentinck’s rule as Governor-General 
marks a turning point in the history of the Indian Press. 

7. The history of Christian Missionary enterprises for 
the evangelization of our country is a long tale to tell. In the 
Charter Act of 1813, there was a legal provision for effect¬ 
ing facilities to the missionaries. It was this provision 
which encouraged Serampore Missionaries to launch their 
vernacular organ Samachar Darpan (1818), which was well- 
received by the authorities, and which opened the career 
of along line of Christian Vernacular Journals. In the 
Hindi Pradesh, Benares, Mirzapur, Jubbulpore and Agra 
were chief centres which published Christian Weeklies and 
monthlies as well as periodical pamphlets. These journals 
and periodicals were sent gratis to well-known persons and 
institutions and distributed free in fairs and in streets. . They 
chiefly concerned religious controversies. The Eclisiastical 
Department of the government was backing all such con¬ 
version enterprises. 

After the Mutiny (1857), the government became more 
susceptible to the religious sentiment of the public, and cea¬ 
sed to openly help the missionaries, though important men 
and divines were vocal in expressing their resentment:—• 

“It is not only over duty, but it is our interest to promote the 
diffusion of—Christianity as far as possible through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India”. (Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, to a deputation headed by the Arch Bishop of 
Canterbury, in 1859). 37 

“Christian settlements scattered about the country would 
be as towers of strength for many years to come, for 
they must be loyal as long as the mass of people re¬ 
main either idolators or Muhammadans.” 

(William Edwardes) 

The efforts of the Evangelists were not successful, but 
their efforts continue to our days, and their organs and 
journals are apart of their efforts. These were reactionary 
elements which were fought tooth and nail by progressive 
sectors of Hindi Journalism, especially the Aryasamaj Jour- 

3C For details of this conflict, consult Margarita Barns, Chapter 
V,'Conflict over Press censorship'(1800-1828) and Chapter VI Re¬ 
striction versus Freedom. 

37 Vide The conversion of India by George Smith, C.I.E., LL D, 
p. 233. ' 
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nalism. Their language was crude and ineffective, and they 
did not contribute much in the growth and development of 
Hindi Journalism. Still they have their place in the history 
of Hindi Journalism. 

The above, however, does not undervalue early Mission¬ 
ary enterprises in the field of publication and Journalism. 
The missionaries have an important place in the history of 
Indian Presses. It was they who moulded types in verna¬ 
culars for the propagation of the Bible. For this purpose, 
they made Himalayan efforts at learning vernacular gram¬ 
mars and compiled lexicons and texts-books. They wanted 
to use the vernaculars in attacking oriental culture and 
thought. This missionary spirit resulted in pioneers like 
Darpan and Samachar (Bengali) and a number of earlier ver¬ 
nacular books in various languages. These books, pam¬ 
phlets and periodicals make illuminating study even today 
and throw much light on the growth of prose in the 19th 
century. The first Bengali type was used by Dr. Carey 
when he established a press at Madahatta, Calcutta (Sept 18, 
1798). Surat (Bombay) and Kotyaam (Travancore) used first 
types in 1816. The Malayam press begins from 1824, Kanari 
from 1826. Mysore (Banglore) published its first book (A 
Manual of Kanarese and English Dictionary) in 1844, Mir- 
zapur 1845 and Sikandra in Agra Distt. (1847) were all mis¬ 
sionary enterprises. These missionaries did much to pro¬ 
pagate Journalism but they have the unique credit of 
breaking the ground in book-publishing and journalism, in 
founding vernacular types and starting publishing concerns. 

8. As we have noted elesewhere, a peculiar kind of 
vernacular journalism, which was in fact Persian Journal¬ 
ism, was prevalent in this country even when the British 
had not touched the soils of India. And this must have been 
continued, and, in fact, encouraged by the rise of English 
Journalism under changing circumstances. The Persian 
news-sheets of the 18th century must have been, of course, 
handwritten as the first Persian lithograph was established 
at Calcutta in 1810. 38 

These 18th century news-sheets are not available to¬ 
day. 

Maulvi Ikram Ali printed a Persian paper ‘Hindustani’ in 
1810 39 but nothing further is known about this paper. Then 

38 Published by "The Hindustan Press" proprieted by Maulvi 
ftkram Ali. 

, 39 Vide Indian Daily Mail, Mu'arif, Vo*. 37/ No. 5, and Ni<jar Vol. 
37, No. 5, p. 10. i 
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we have Digdarshan , organ of the Serampore Missionaries 
which refrained from Politics, and hence was favoured by 
the Govt. Dr. Marshman published the weekly Bengali pa¬ 
per Samachar Darpan, which could rightly be called lEe first 
Bengali paper, as Digdarshan was wholly a propaganda 
organ and not newspaper. 40 However both Digdarshan 
and Samachar Darpan can be styled European ventures. 
They were both financed and policied by the Serampore mis¬ 
sionaries, and for their existence, they looked towards 
government as their spongers depended on it. They could 
not be called Indian organs in the sense that they did not 
give out Indian views and aspirations. Thus, although 
Darpan was the first vernacular paper, we cannot give it 
the credit of founding Vernacular Journalism for there was 
no editor or the editorial staff, and the policy of the paper 
was all-in-all controlled by foreign Christian missionaries 
who always looked to the government for favour and sup¬ 
port. In fact, their very existence in the country as trader 
and preacher depended on the discretion of the company. 
They could never be expected to voice Indian feeling and 
thought, and they never did. Nevertheless, Darpan exer¬ 
cised a very important position and influenced the growth 
of Bengali Journalism. 

The credit of founding the Vernacular Journalism and 
himself being the first eminent journalist should go to Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. Ram Mohan Roy began publishing the 
Bengali weekly Samvad Kaumudi in Dec. 1821. Although 
the declaration was filed in the name of Bbawani Charan 
Bangi, yet the paper was owned and written by the Raja. 
This was more a social than a political organ which was, in 
fact, wielded as a strong weapon against the ancient vices 
which had crept in the Hindu Society, particularly the ‘'Sati”. 
The paper rose the susceptibilities of the Orthodox communi¬ 
ty whioh brought out paper of its own— Samachar Chand - 
rika to answer the Raja and his associates. Soon a number 
of papers saw the light of the day, and before the contro¬ 
versy ended in the demolition of the ancient custom of 
“Sati” by the government, Bengali Journalism had estab¬ 
lished itself. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy did not confine himself to the 
Bengali Journalism. In 1822, he began publishing a Per¬ 
sian weekly Mirat-ul-Akhbar , which indeed found a wider 
circle of readers than his Bengali paper, as was intended. 
The progressive and independent sections of the country 

40 Vide The Good Old Days of the Hon'ble John Company by W. 
H. Carey, p. 3QD. 
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which influenced by the Western Education welcomed the 
paper, which became much popular with it. In 1823, there 
was a notable increase in the number of papers as shown by 
the names of papers which filed declaration. 

(1) ‘Samachar Chandrika’— Bengali weekly. Declaration 
filed by Bhawani Charan Bangi on April 11, 1823. 

(2) ‘Samvad Kaumudi’—Bengali weekly of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy continued. 

(3) ‘Jam-i-Jahannuma’—Persian and Urdu weekly ; 
declaration filed by Harihar Datt on April 19,1823 and edited 
by Lala Sadasukh Munshi. 

(4) ‘Shamsulakhbar,—Persian and Urdu weekly, declared 
by Mathur Mohan Mitra on May 6, 1823, and edited by 
Mani Ram Thakur. 

In 1823, the first Gujerati paper was published in Bombay 
‘Mumbai Samachar’, printed at the Samachar Press estab¬ 
lished by Fredoon Ji Mirzhan in 1812, which still continues 
as the oldest Vernacular paper. 

The first Vernacular paper was published in Bengal. It 
was Bengal Gazette of Ganga Kishore Bhattacharya (1816) 
which was issued 36 years after the first paper was publish¬ 
ed in India (Hickey’s Gazette, 1780). Due to the dearness 
of the paper-commodity, it could not last long and no copy 
of it has been unearthed as yet. This was followed by the 
Serampore Missionary paper “Samachar Darpan” (27th May, 
1818). The editor of the “Darpan” was J. C. Marshman, 
but the responsibility lay on native editors referred to as 
‘Pandits’. Hence, we notice, there was an editorial staff 
with Marshman as the head. Jaigopal Tarkalankar was 
one of the staff (1818-24), followed by Tarini Charan Shiro- 
mani (1824-28). In 1829, the paper became bilingual (Eng. 
Bengali). 41 Till now ‘Darpan’ was published every Satur¬ 
day. From 1832, it was published every Saturday and 
Wednesday, but due to the increase in postage, it again 
reverted to a weekly paper. The last issue was on 25th 
December, 1841, after which due to pressure of other works, 
Marshman dropped the publication of this paper. The 
papers which followed were: Samvad Kaumudi (December 
4,1821), Samachar Chandrika (March 5, 1822), Bangdoot 
(May 10,1929), Samvad Prabhakar (28 Jan. 1831), Gyanan- 
veshan (June 18, 1831), Gyan Dipika (1834, ed Bhagwati 
Charan Chattopadhyaya), Samvad Puma Cbandrodaya (1835) 


41 Vide Advertisement to the readers : July 11, 1829. 
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and Samvad Bhaskar (March 1839)—all of these were week¬ 
lies. 42 In 1822 was published ‘Mumbai-na-Samaohar\ a 
Gujarati paper. Besides these two important Persian papers 
from Calcutta were Mirat-ul-Akhbar of Ram Mohan Roy 
and Jam-i-Jahan-numa. On Dec. 1822 came Digdarshan, 
a Bengali missionary enterprise. These early Vernacular 
enterprises attracted the notice of European gentlemen and 
Anglo-Indians. Some of these applauded the new ventures : 

‘T am not satisfied with the abolition of the censorship, 
the prerogative of expulsion must also be taken away 
or the press will not be sufficiently embarrassed. 43 

While other English papers were very apprehensive of the 
Vernacular Journal^ and papers : 

“.It is not the less necessary to watch the progress 

of that spirit of discontent and political animosity 
which certain busy-bodies have lately introduced from 
the Western Hemisphere, and are so eagerly endeav¬ 
ouring to instil into the minds of our Indian subjects. 44 


w. The first newspaper to be published in Hindi was Oodunta 
Martand (1826), in Urdu Urdoo Akhbar of Delhi edited by 
Baqar Husain (1833), in Marathi Digdarshan (1837) edited 
and owned by Bal Shastre Jambhekar. However, more 
important paper of Marathi, Gyan Prakash came in 1849 
and it is the oldest living vernacular paper in India. An 
attempt at Urdu Journalism was, however, made earlier 
than Oodunt . Jam-i-Jahannuma> weekly, was set up in Cal¬ 
cutta in Urdu on 28th March, 1822, bufc from its eighth 
number (16th May, 1822) the paper began to be written both 
in Urdu and Persian. Before 1823, it began to be issued 
only in Persian. The position of the Vernacular Press in 
Bengal and other parts in 1822 is summarised by W. B. 
Bayley (10th Oct. 1822): 


“There are at present four native papers published week¬ 
ly in Calcutta, two in Bengalee and two in the Persian 
language. Proposals have also been recently 45 circu¬ 
lated for the establishment in Calcutta of another 


4 ‘ J Vide 'Samvad Patre Sekaler Katha’: Introduction. 

43 Vide considerations on the State of British India embracing 
the subjects of colonization ; Missionaries; the State of the Press 
etc. by Lt. ft. White, Edinburgh, 1822. 

44 ftsiatic Journal, 1822, Dec., 575; Also Indian Press, Jan. 1822, 
p. 573, Aug. 1822, pp. 136-139. 

46 Samvad Kaumudi, Samvad Chandrika, Maratulakhbar and Jam-i- 
Jahannuma. # 

4 
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Persian newspapers 46 .A native paper just 

appeared at Bombay. 47 

What was the force behind this new movement of launch¬ 
ing papers ? The History of Censorship shall give a clue. 
Since 1780, papers came very rapidly and followed each other 
very closely. The number and importance of these news¬ 
papers must have much grown by the time of Lord Well¬ 
esley who found them violent and scurrilous and created a 
censorship on 13th May, 1799. The censorship was in force 
for some seventeen years and was abolished on 19th August, 
1818, by the Marquis of Hastings. This encouraged the pub¬ 
lication of several newspapers, English and Vernacular. 
There were social forces working at the same time, but 
we deal with them elsewhere. 

The most important of this early native journalism was 
the Bengali Journalism of Ram Mohan Roy. He broke the 
ground by publishing his Bengali paper Samvad Kaumudi 
on Dec. 4, 1821. Silk Buckingham who early fought for 
Press hailed this paper in his Calcutta Journal in an editorial 
(20th Deo. 1821). For want of encouragement, however, the 
paper was relinquished by Ram Mohan Roy in 1822 May. 
Some other men kept it alive till September following. At 
the commencement of the Durga Pooja Holidays, Kaumudi 
was suspended. However, it reappeared as a biweekly. 48 49 
Ram Mohan Roy published Miratul Akhbar on 12th April, 
1822, from Dbaramtola. It was published on every Friday 
under his editorship, but it did not survive more than a 
year. 60 

In 1823 came the Press Ordinance. The first great event 
in the history of the Vernacular Press was the step taken 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy against the Ordinance. Ram 
Mohan Roy, Dwarka Nath Tagore and Gauri Charan 
Banerji sent a joint memorial to the supreme court where 
the press-ordinance had to be registered, protesting against 

46 This was Emanul Akhbar (vide Calcutta Journal. 1st April, 1822, 
p. 336). 

47 Bombay na Samachar est. 1st July. 1822 (For Prospectus and 
Summary of contents of its third number see Calcutta Journal, 27th 
June, 1822, p. 804 and 10th Sept. 1822, p. 127. 

48 Ram Mohan Roy as a Journalist by Bojendra Nath Banerjee, 
Modem Review, April 1931. 

49 Cal. Journal. 14th Feb. 1823, pp. 618-619. 

80 Ibid, 20th April, 1822. 
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the new regulation as putting an end to the freedom of the 
press. The memorandum was submitted on 3Lst March, 
1823. The supreme court registered it. Ram Mohan Roy 
appealed to the King in Council and the appeal was pre¬ 
sented to the Privy Council by Buckingham, J. It was 
rejected in November 1826. 51 As a protest, the Raja re¬ 
linquished the publication of Miratul-Akhbar on April 4, 
1823. 62 On the 9th May, 1829, Roy started Bengal Herald ’ 
or Weekly Messenger as one of the proprietors. The paper 
was published in four languages, English, Bengali, Persian 
and Nagri. The Nagri paper was headed ‘Bangdoot, as/ 
companion of Bengal Herald”. The proprietors were R. 
Montgomery Martin, Dwarka Nath Tagore, Prasanno Kumar 
Thakore, Nilratan Dhar and Raja Kisan Singh. Ram 
Mohan Roy severed his connection with this journal on 30th 
July, 1829. The other Hindu proprietors followed suit and 
the paper was run and edited by the chief proprietor, Mr. 
Martin. Hence, the Bengali, Persian and Nagri portions 
must have closed down on or after July 30, 1829. Hence, we 
infer, that Bangdoot , the Nagri paper of Ram Mohan Roy 
ran a very short life, from 9th May, 1829, to 30th July, 1829, 
and it must have published about eleven or twelve issues. 

Then comes Oodunt Martand (1826), the first paper in 
“Hindi language and Nagri script”. Declaration was filed by 
Pandit Jugal Kishore Shulka on Feb. 9, 1826 and the paper 
was edited by Mannu Dhakar. The declaration was accom¬ 
panied by an application asking for the favour of condoning 
the postal charges for the first issue. The paper was not 
popular for, before even a year had expired, Pandit Jugal 
Kishore Shukla in a long petition to the government declared 
the bad finances and asked for pecuniary help. The Govern¬ 
ment replied in negative and in the face of diminishing 
subscribers, the paper was soon abandoned. 53 

51 Study 'History of Early newspapers' by R. M. Martin. 

,V3 For the "article” closing down the Mirat*ul-Akhbar consult 
Modern Review, August 1931, p, 138, Ram Mohan Roy as a journalist 
by Bannerjee. 

* 3 Compare the Govt, support to "Darpan”, the missionary enter¬ 
prise. On 8th Feb. 1826. John Marshman appealed to the Govt, to 
favour the sending of the said paper without postal charges to 150 
civilians whose list was appendaged, declaring that the Darpan had 
suffered the loss of one thousand rupees for want of sufficient number 
of subscribers. # The Govt, agreed to the proposal. Marshman and 
the Poitmaster-Generql were duly informed. (contd. on p. 28) 
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, The same year saw the publication of Akhbar-i-Seram- 
V<>re. (1826). 

Lord Bentinck’s regime was a period of growth of public 
opinion in India which took rapid evolutionary steps. The 
chief reason for this activity was the promulgation of refor¬ 
matory legislation. Of all Vernacular Journalism, Bengali 
Journalism was most effected, for the reformatory legisla¬ 
tions more vitally effected Bengal than other provinces. In 
1830, the strength of Bengali Journalism was 3 dailies, 1 
paper publishing three times a week, 2 papers publishing 
twice a week and 7 weeklies, 2 fortnightlies and a monthly 
(total 16). 

On April 10,1830, the Declaration was again filed for the 
issue of Bcmgdoot (Bengali, Persian, English and Hindi). The 
sponsers were Robert Montgomery Martin, Dwarka Nath 
Tagore, Prasanno Kumar Tagore and Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
The same year (August 7, 1830). Sheikh Atim Allah filed a 
declaration for the publication of a bilingual (Persian- 
Bengali) Samachar Shobha Rajendra. 

In Bombay, Gujerati Journalism was well on the growth. 
In 183 L was issued Jam-i-Jamshed founded by Pestonjee 
Manekjee Motiwallah—still extent. The controversy raised by 
u Sati” and the “Sati Act” of the Government are responsible 
for the early growth of Journalism in Bengali language. 
Likewise, the growth of Gujerati papers in this decade was 
due t > the controversy that raged on the correction of the 
Parsi Almanac. On his return from his Persian tour a Parsi 
learned man Dastoor Mulla Feroz told the Parsis of Bombay 
that the Almanac current in Bombay was a month in advance 

The Serampore Missionary colonists sent to the Government a oro- 
po6al for launching a Persian Journal, in reply to which the Secretary 
of the Persian Department, Mr. Stirling wrote to Marshman that the 
Government would help the Journal by the purchase of 160 issues per 
month, (This was Rkhbar-i-Serampore) and appendaged the list of 
persons whom the Government had decided to send the paper. 

On October 13, 1826,Haridatt Bengali of Jam*i-Jahannuman sent a 
petition to the Chief Secretary, Persian Department, sollcitiing the 
grant of the facilities offered to Akhbar-i-Serampore and Darpan, 
The Government reduced the postal charges, but two years later 
(1828) on the plea of financial difficulty the Government cancelled 
the privilege. The privilege was also withdrawn from AkhbaM- 
Serampore and the Government pleaded its inability to continue 
subscribing when replying to the subsequent petition of *he Serdmpore 
Missionaries. 
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to the Almanac current in Persia. Soon there was a marked 
opposition when some people asserted that the Indian 
almanac was alright. The controversy developed two 
contending groups and was responsible for the launching of 
many Gujerati papers, almost all of which were ephemeral. 
Their importance lies in the fact that they introduced to the 
public a new element of literary workmanship, the jour¬ 
nalism 

(^83gJwas a bad financial year and bankruptcy raged in 
Calcutta. As a result, many newspapers and periodicals 
were defunct and some changed hands. For example, the 
famous and important English paper John Bull was sold 
and changed to Englishman and Indian Gazette was 
sold to the proprietors of the “Bengal Harkara” and was 
incorporated in that paper. However, Lord Bentinck soon 
came to help and as a result of his enterprise Calcutta soon 
regained the former strength of its Journalism. From 1831 
to 1833 many newspapers were added to the Calcutta Jour¬ 
nalism (11 English, 9 Bengali and 1 Persian). 

Bentinck’s successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, declared the 
liberty of the Press (vide, Act 1835) and the immediate 
result of his benevolent policy was the addition of several 
new journals and newspapers to those already existing which 
continued all through the Period (till 1838, when Metcalfe 
left). 

(1) Mah-i-Alamafroz ; Persian; weekly; editor and 
promoter—Maulvi Wahajuddin ; declaration filed on March 
22, 1833; published from 53, Taltalla Street, Calcutta. 

(2) Mahar-i-Munir, Persian, twice a week ; published at 
the Mahar-i-Munir Press, 118, Jallaiga (Now Collin’s Street), 
Mahdibagh, Calcutta. The actual date of the issue of the 
paper and the name of the editor has still buried in mystery. 

(3) Sultan-ul-Akhbar ; weekly: Persian; first issue on 
August 12, 1835. 

(4) A Aina-i-Sikandar , weekly ; Persian, at Aina-i- 
Sikandar Press at Jallonga (now Collin’s Street). 

Lord Auckland who succeeded Metcalfe was as much 
liberal towards the Press. Hence, Vernacular Journalism 
grew rapidly. From 1835 to 1857, the Vernacular Journalism 
slowly rose to great powers as is evidenced by the action of 
the Govt, in suppressing it as soon as the news of the revolt 
broke upon them. * 

For the institution of newspaper Press in India we are 
directly inflebted to the English society at Calcutta which 
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bad before it as a model a eentury of “Times”, and a longer 
tradition of freedom of speech and writing* Indians were 
quick to recognize in the new organ an effective instru¬ 
ment for ventilating their grievances and expressing their 
views on topical subjects. But there were other reasons 
besides which attracted Indians towards Journalism* The 
foremost of these was the growing interest of a section of 
Indians in the study of Western Education. The company 
had growing dominions and was anxious to secure the 
services of the educated. A definite policy in the field of 
education was no longer to be delayed and the majority of 
English officers and the advanced section of Indians began 
agitating making English the court language. 

In 1835, English became the court language and there 
was a rapid growth of Journalism in English language. But 
for this important move on the part of Hon'ble company’s 
servants, Vernacular Journalism would have been of im¬ 
mense important and strength just from its initiation. As 
matters stood, it was not so till nationalistic forces broke 
ground and later on when the Congress resolved to carry its 
message to the masses in their mother-tongues. 

9. Indian Journalism has almost never known “Freedom 
of the Press ” 54 It was conceived and born when India 

a4 The "Freedom of Press" is a technical term for a student of Jour¬ 
nalism. Kingsley Martin defines it as "the right which the Englishmen 
possesses at Common Law to print what he wishes without prior 
censorship, prohibition or restriction by the Government.* (Vide 
The Political Quarterly 1 , 1938, p. 373). 

Blaakstone defines it as constituting "in laying no previous restraints 
upon publication and not in freedom from censure for criminal matters 
when published". The later definition is more concrete and may be 
taken as a legal doctrine enunciating the position of the Press in 
relation to law. Milton called it "the right of un-licensed printing". 
Philosophers of individualism from Milton and Locke to Benthen 
and Mill tried to define the phrase in their own way. Taken in its non¬ 
technical sense, the phrase only means that the individual was at 
liberty to start a newspaper and to say what he liked in it as he was 
at liberty to start a shop and sell in it what he pleased. The crimi¬ 
nal law only interfered when he sold something that was poisonous 
or seditions libel or offended against some special statute. 

England wa8 the first country to gain freedom of the Press, but 
it was not without a long struggle. This was only possible when in 
the middle of the I9th century, the middle class gained an eoono- 
miq victory over the feudal aristocracy and principal of individual 
liberty was recognized and established. It took twenty-five years 
(1675) to realise the full meanings of the phrqses, "the freedom of 
the ?*•**“. 4 
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was in chains, and free air and enough sunshine was denied 
to it by its Masters. Not long after the first English Journal 
was started in India, we see an attempt by the authorities 
to strangle the Press, not so much for political as for social 
reasons. However, a start was made, and as Indian Press 
became conscious of itself in its adolescence and grew to 
power and publicity, its liberty was curtailed for political 
reasons. With the rise of the nationalistic press, the neces¬ 
sity of a more strong and watchful censor was felt in the 
Govt, quarters, and as movements of liberation of Indian 
masses from political and economical exploitation gathered 
strength, the censor became virtually the watch-dog of 
British Imperialism. Subversive laws were enacted and 
provisions made circumscribe the activities of the press and 
tighten its hands. Ordinances and local repressive Govt, 
orders such as are unknown to the history of any press in 
the world made their appearance from time to time when the 
public opinion gathered momentum against the Bureaucratic 
Govt, and its supporters. 

These are a few facts which we should note as an intro¬ 
duction to this sketch. 

Prior to year 1791, the Indian Press was subject to only 
one regulation—the English libel law. Indian Press was 
in reality an Indian institution founded on English models 
and placed on the same footing as the press in England. At 
first, it was wholly an Englishman’s business. So, there 
was a novel punishment meted out to one who offended the 
authorities. An Englishman coming to India had to secure 
a license for residence in the country and could be ordered 
to go out for any act of misbehaviour. The Governor- 
General could withdraw the license from the offender, not 
for keeping a press in company’s provinces, but for his resi¬ 
dence in India. 

The first English papers, as narrated in the preceding 
pages, were started by Englishmen who also owned them 
and they were consumed by the Englishmen who resided in 
India and the Anglo-Indian community. From the time of 
Warren Hastings when first English newspaper appeared in 
print to the days of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
the press grew in popularity and might amongst those whom 
it addressed. Cornwallis was a great admirer of the then 
journals, and went even so far as to credit the opinions 
expressed in them over Govt, and public affairs. He was 
even not over-sensitive to the adverse criticism of the press 
on any. issue on which it differed from the Govt. But the 
discredit oft first setting into motion the abusive machinery 
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of Censor fell to him when in 1791, he called the attention 
6f the court of Directors to a head-article of The Indian 
World edited by a European, William Dane (who formerly 
edited a Bengali Journal). The article in question violated 
all rules of decency by publishing a libel against some 
French Officer. At this early time a breach of a provision 
of the Press Act was punished by the forfeit of the permit 
(license) granted by Hon’ble East India Company for con¬ 
tinuing one’s residence in India or refusing one pass-port 
to and abroad, and in case such a pass port was already 
granted, it was subsequently repealed. Dane would have been 
refused residence in India and been sent off to England, had 
it not been for the French agent at Calcutta who interfered 
and sought acquittal for him. However, Dane’s subsequent 
stay in this country was short. Three years later (1794), 
Sir John Shore passed a sentence of exile on him for certain 
articles written by him. The company’s Board of Directors 
much approved the policy of Sir John Shore. 

Between the years 1791-98 two editors were reprimanded 
for discussing military events and an officer holding a 
captain’s ranks in the army was ordered to go back to 
England. His fault was that he contributed to the papers 
an infamatory address to the army. The policy of the com¬ 
pany’s Govt, of gagging the press continued, and editors and 
contributors who offended the Govt, were daily punished by 
exiles. Many papers were left after a severe warning, for 
example, the editor of Asiatic Mirror , Mr. Burke, for his 
article disclosing the might of the British and British-owned 
Indian forces when Wellesley was thick in fight with Tippu. 
This was thought to be a major political offence. Wellesley 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief on April 1799 that he was 
soon promulgating an Ordinance against the whole commu¬ 
nity of editors, and insisted on their being exiled and trans¬ 
ported wholesale if they continued offending the Govt. 55 

In 1798, one Mr. Maclean was banished for having criti¬ 
cised a judge. This last event shows how intolerant the 
company had grown to a free criticism of its administrative 
agency. The reason was that it was slowly growing into 
a paramount paper and feared that such attacks from its 
own disgrunted servants might lower her prestige in the eyes 
of the native population. It also shows that the press 
afforded a suitable medium for Company’s servants to give 
vent to their feelings. 

At the time of Lord Wellesley Censor was appointed 
to keeep watch on the newspaper press. The reason for 

51 Vide 'Political History of India' by Sir John Malcojm. Vol. 2. 
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this decisive step was the Anglo-French War that had bro¬ 
ken out. It was not a struggle for trade supremacy, but for 
political domination and the interest of the British War 
making machinery demanded that newspaper-press should 
once more be crippled. No paper was allowed to publish a 
news without first submitting it to censorship. There were 
other provisions which put the editors and the managers of 
the newspapers into great difficulties. Every editor was 
compelled to affix his name to the bottom of the newspaper 
and to deliver his name and address to the Govt. No paper 
was allowed to be published on Sundays. Any paper which 
violated these rules or the orders the of Censor was to be 
punished by the withdrawal of license. 56 It is surprising 
that no protest was lodged to these provocative measures. 
The policy of the Govt, under these measures and the spirit 
which still continues, can be read in the words of Sir John 
Malcolm. 57 It is to be noted that the Tories who held the 
majority in the British Parliament were against a free 
press in India, for they believed that the hard-won British 
Empire in India could not be secured if the Indian masses 
were not kept in ignorance. 

It should, however, be clear that the Press at that time i 
was wholly an Englishman’s affair. Vernacular Jour¬ 
nalism had not seen daylight. The long tradition of liberty 
that the Press enjoyed in the mother country stood in bold 
contrast with the experiences in India. People who had had 
experience in the field of Journalism in India raised their 
voices of protest. Many prominent editors were staying 
in foreign countries from where they tried to organise a 
movement for the emancipation of the Indian Press while 
people at Home made protest speeches and carried on pam¬ 
phleteering for the cause. 

The Govt, had been a witness to the power of the press, 
and from that time onward, it was ever reluctant to recog¬ 
nise the utility of a free, sympathetic critic that newspaper- 
press could be turned into. Hence-forward, the press was 
virtually in a state of siege for years with a jealous censor 
ever at its elbow. This was the reason why there was 
no growth in newspaper-press from the days of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley to those of Lord Minto (1810-1813). The power of the 

V.de Regulation of 13th May, 1799, Rules promulgated at Gover¬ 
nor General's council in May, 1799, quoted in Malcolm’s Political 
History. Censor was already establiahed at Bombay and Madras, 
but these regulations founded the censorship at Calcutta. 
fi7 Vide History: Political, Vol. II Urdu Ed, on pp. 233-234. 

5 
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press was to be crushed so that it may not be strong enough 
to make the easeful, irresponsible and arrogant officers of 
the company and the representatives of Britain India taste 
“the bed of thorns.” Though protests and adverse criticism 
came exclusively from the British and the Europeans, the 
authorities were not slack to notice that they worked 
straight into the mind of the educated natives, who could, 
when they had a chance, catch the missile and turn it to 
them. The psychology that worked behind the strict cen¬ 
sorship could be read in the following quotation from Kaye’s 
Life of Metcalfe (Vol. II, p. 248). 

“It was our policy in those days to keep the natives of 
India in the profoundest possible state of barbarism 
and darkness and every attempt to diffuse the light of 
knowledge among the people was vehemently opposed 
and resented.Captain Sydenham wishing to gra¬ 

tify a desire expressed by Nizam to see some of the 
I applicances of European science procured for him 
I three specimens in the shape of an air-pump, a print¬ 
ing press, and the model of a man of war. Having 
1 mentioned this in his demi-official correspondence with 
the Chief Secretary, he was censored for having plac¬ 
ed in hands of a native prince so dangerous an instru¬ 
ment as a printing press.” 

The new century (19th century) dawned when Wellesley 
was still reigning. The newspapers and journals were still 
full of personal attacks and delighted in abuse and scandal. 
For sometime after the establishment of censor, the press 
worked quietly, but some of the proprietors and the editors 
once agiin relapsed to their former taste and policies. They 
were unequivocally against the Govt, measures and were 
proving a hard nut to crack. Wellesley proposed to quiet¬ 
en them, or at least, meet them on their own ground by 
the publication of a “Govt. Gazette”, but the Govt, declin¬ 
ed to proceed with the scheme which cost 115,000 annually 
(as Wellesley estimated), and could prove troub’esome. He 
knew that he could effectively strike at the Press in another 
ways. 

On May 2, 1801, a provision was made at the Fort 
^William according to which the editors and the proprietors 
of the newspapers and periodicals were warned to submit 
proof-sheets to the Chief Secretary of the Govt, and in his 
absence to the Secretary of the Public Department. The 
Govt, was especially interested in the publication of war- 
news. Time and again the Press was forbidd&i to publish 
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military order. For example, the editor of the “Caloutta 
Journal” and others were so warned on 4th August, 1801; 
in the order issued, the editors were asked to publish only 
those news which were supplied to them by the Govt, under 
the signature of the Chief Secretary. The same order 
prohibited the editors to publish the “army-list”. This can 
more be confirmed by the order of the Governor-General 
(O. Oct. 18,1803) between the Second Marahatta War (1802- 
04) totally forbidding the publication of any news relating 
to war. This order was repeated on the 15th Feb. 1804; but 
the press again seemed to forget it in 1807 when Sir John 
Short complained of this. 58 However, the Bengal Govt, be¬ 
gan to publish its Gazette—“The Govt. Gazette” in 1801. 
This was the first Govt. Gazette. 

The tug-of-war between the Govt, and the Press conti¬ 
nued till in 1811, a new act was promulgated by the Govt, 
which carried the censor a big step further, for it did not 
distinguish newspaper, advertisement, book, pamphlet or any 
printed material which came under its purview. At 
first it was desired that the name of the printer should be 
affixed to everyone of them, but a little later it was added 
that the whole matter under print should in advance be 
submitted to the scrutiny of the Govt, officer. These regu¬ 
lations were very strictly adhered to under the censorship 
of Adam who considered the liberty of the Press as a very 
dangerous slogan, and kept a tight control over the Press. 

Lord Hastings (1813-23) who succeeded Lord Minto was 
certainly liberal in his attitude towards the Press. He 
was an advocate and supporter of “Free Press”. He broke 
censorship and limited the state-control over the press to 
certain regulations. 59 This step of the Govt, was consider¬ 
ed by the public as its acknowledgment of the “Liberty of 
the Press” but, in reality, the position of the Press remained 
unaltered. This can be evinced by the step taken by the 
Govt, in removing Mr. Buckingham of “Calcutta Journal”. 
Even the Govt, itself considered the danger of the wrong 
view taken by the Press of the abolition of censorship, and 
opposed strongly this erroneous view with the result that 
those who once declared Lord Hastings “the apostle of the 
Liberty of the Press” considered him “the Murderer of the 
Press” when he left India. Hastings had known that cor¬ 
ruption had set in company’s Govt, through th6 dialatori- 
ness of the officials. A remark by Stanhope shows how far 
he was right: , 

68 Vide 'Political History of India' by Malcolm. 

50 Vide Regulation of June 19,1818. 
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“To obtain from the Military Secretary the answer to a 
common note required as much paper and ink and time 
as the decision of the Chancery suit”. 60 

Press comments and criticism would have expedited the 
proceedings and stopped the corruption. 

The Press was, however, by no means, altogether free 
from all restraints. Certain fresh rules were introduced : 

(1) The proceedings of the Court of Directors, the actions 
of the Governor-Genera), the members of the council, the 
judges were placed above offensive criticism. 

(2) Susceptiblities of the Indian population not to be 
wounded. 

(3) Private scandals and personal remarks were for¬ 
bidden. 

(4) Re-publication of extracts from foreign periodicals, 
which might create any disaffection or alarm, was not per¬ 
mitted. 

The new regulations had to be registered in the supreme 
court before they could be promulgated. The court of Direc¬ 
tors, however, did not appreciate this action of Lord Hast¬ 
ings and they contemplated the restoration of censorship 
by annulling the measures. On ?th of April, 1820, a despatch 
was prepared and sent to the Board of Control. The Board 
of Control, for reasons not known to us, did not communi¬ 
cate it to the Governor-General and matters stood where 
they were. 

The newspaper press once again breathed in free air. 
People were again busy in starting new journals and papers 
while a few days ago none dared to do such a thing. But 
tjiis condition did not last long. Adam who succeeded 
Hastings (^823) was a strong believer in the impeachment 
of the Press. The permit of the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal (J. Buckingham) was forfeited on 8th Feb. 1823, 
and he had to return to England. In 1823, the Govt, pro¬ 
mulgated some new rules and ordinances for the newspapers 
and the Press by whioh none could issue a paper or a book, 
or an advertisement without getting the Govt.- licence. 
Moreover, the permission was to be sought by the Govt, and 
the defaulter, was punished with a fine of 1000 Rupees or 6 
months’ simple imprisonment. The Press itself could be 
forfeited. If the Magistrate believed the existence of an 
illegal press or found that a certain article was published 

60 Vide Stanhope: "Influence of the British Press in India" — 
a pamphlet. 
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without the previous knowledge of the Govt., he could issue 
a warrant for the search to be made. He could as well 
forfeit the permit of a paper or a press. 

The Govt., however, by way of courtesy, had told that 
the public had the right to appeal the High Court against 
these rules. The result was a number of petitions, and one 
of those historical value was that of Raja Rim Mohan Roy. 
In his petition the Rajah said— 

“A free press has never yet caused a revolution in any 
part of the world, because, while man can easily repre¬ 
sent the grievance arising from the conduct of local 
authorities to the Supreme Govt, an! thus get them 
redressed, the ground of discontent that excite revolu¬ 
tion are removed, whereas, where no freedom of Press 
existed and grievance consequently remained unre¬ 
presented and unredressed; innumerable revolutions 
have taken place in all parts of the Globe, or if pre¬ 
vented by armed force of the Govt, the people continu¬ 
ed ready for insurrection. 01 

But the Govt, was not ready to meet the petitions with a 
liberal mind. The Rajah, in protest, declared his Mirat-ul- 
Akhbar closed. 

Another note-worthy Press-reguTation was promulgated 
in Dec. 1825 according to which no Govt, servant was 
entitled to have any connection whatsoever with news¬ 
papers (the Press). This new ordinance was simultaneously 
proclaimed at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and effected 
all the three Presidencies. 

Lord Amherest followed Adam. He did not like to 
strangle the Press, but with all his good-will, he could not 
liberate the Press of the rigorous laws that his predecessors 
had enacted. In fact, he had to issue the Regulations of 
1825, prohibiting the East India Company’s servants from 
any connection with the Press. Later in his reign, he did 
not seem to be zealous in prosecuting the offenders. The 
last two years of Amherest’s reign were peaceful so far as 
newspaper-world was concerned. 

10. As we have already suggested, the only Journalism 
worth the name at this period is Anglo-Indian Journalism 
(1780-1826). The first period of Indian Journalism falls from 
1780 to 1835 (55 years). The first periodical to be published 

01 Quoted in Cultural History of India, p. 407, article by Kali 

Das Nag. / 
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in India came in 1780 and it was an Anglo-Indian affair. 
M The first Indian ( Native ) paper was born in 1816 and the 
▼ first Bengali paper in 1821 (Samachar Darpan). Thus, Ver¬ 
nacular Journalism has no history of importance before 
1821, and the whole period under review can claim the un¬ 
questioned monarchy of the Anglo-Indian Periodicals. 

The British won the European competition for Supre¬ 
macy in the Battle of Plassey (1757). Fifteen years later 
(1773) was born the new Tegime through the Regulating Act 
of 1773 which ended the infamous Do-Amli (Double Govern¬ 
ment). This was a bold act of Warren Hastings and his 
counsels. It was at this time in 1780 that the first periodi¬ 
cal (Vrit-patra) was established at Calcutta. It should be 
remembered that about a century and a half had elapsed the 
beginning of Journalism in England. The first newspaper 
in England was Postman (Sep. 21, 1622) and the first daily 
was launched in 1702. The first newspapers in other Euro¬ 
pean countries saw the height of the day at different time : 
Netherland (1526), Germany (1610), America (1690), France 
(1731) and Russia (1703). The first periodical in India came 
on 19-1-1780—Hickey’s Bengal Gazette or Calcutta General 
Advertiser. The next popular monthly of Calcutta is Oriental 
Magazine or Calcutta Amusement (est. 6-4-1785). 

England was slowly developing into Industrial country 
and it colonised new countries year by year. Enterprising 
youths had their place in these new colonies. Crores of 
rupees came yearly from these colonies to the mother coun¬ 
try and the tea and coffee houses of England were full of 
all sort of Svveet gossips and hopeful dreams. The newspaper 
was born to carry these irrelevant talks far and wide. The 
papers published the secret conferences of the nobles, their 
love-scandals, their secret policies for gaining power at the 
court, their envies and competitions—and they prided in 
this sort of stuff. Thus, at the period, a peculiar kind of 
Journalism was rife which suffered from inferiority com¬ 
plex, and which has been aptly called “Yellow Journalism”, 
To arouse the lowliest tendencies in the public and to amuse 
them at the sacrifice of decency and moral was its sole aim. 
Slowly, with the progressing times, the tendencies changed 
for better and newspapers aimed at creating and arousing 
national consciousness. There was a change in England, but 
the Anglo-Indian Journalism of this period (1780-1835) 
showed all the characters of the “Yellow-Journalism”. This 
sort of Journalism is very suitably described as thus 

“No rest day or night with these cursed caterpillars, per¬ 
fect passages, weekly occurrences, scout. *py, politicus, 
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Diurnal, the Devil and his dam. If the states have 
occasion for soldiers they may no doubt press a whole 

regiment of these paper vernine.To 3ee me 

grossly abused in their beliefs, the whole nation deceiv¬ 
ed and gulled out of their money by a company of 
impudent snakes, of whom (one only excepted) I dare 
ever none of them was guilty of writing these lines of 
sense. They prey upon the printer or stationer, the 
stationer on the hawker and the hawker on everybody 
But the cream of jests is, how they take their time and 
rise, one upon Monday, t’other on Tuesday, a third 
on Wednesday, and so come over one another’s backs 
as if they are playing at leap-frog. 

This inferior sort of Journalism was soon discredited and 
lynched in England, and hence it perished early, hut it got 
a favourable ground for its growth in India in the dark old 
days of the Hon’ble East India Company. 

With the consolidation of British power in India this 
yellow journalism was closely imitated in our country. The 
servants of the Hon’ble East India Company suffered from 
even more moral turpitude, divergencies of views, underhand 
policies, and intolerance than those at the helm of affairs 
in England. People who came from England to serve the 
company brought their own virtues and vices. They indulged 
freely in public abuses. Each one tried to cold-shoulder the 
other, nay, drag the other into the mire. This abusive, un¬ 
restrained penmanship was responsible for the Hickey’s 
Gazette (1780). During its short span of life of 24 months 
it published a number of hateful controversies. 

Thus, in the establishment of Presses and newspapers in 
India, the missionaries and the Anglo-Indian group played 
an important role. The history of Indian Journalism from 
1780 to 1835 is predominantly the story of Anglo-Indian 
Journalism. Its sole aim was to abuse other editors and 
popularise itself with total disregard to the means used to that 
end. The same year (1780) saw at Calcutta, the birth of 
‘The Indian Gazette or Calcutta Public Advertiser’. After 
50 years (1833) the Bengal Harkara was incorporated in this 
periodical, and the two papers thus incorporated changed 
name to ‘Indian Daily News’ in 1866. In 1821, a commercial 
syndicate began publishing ‘John Bull in the East’. In 1836 
was published the ‘Englishman’. 

Quoted In the history of Marathi Journalism, Marathi Niyat 
Kalikayan ItiUas, p. 90. 
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In the Bombay Presidency The Bombay Herald was 
established in 1790, but one year later (1791), it was changed 
to The Bombay Courier. At the same time was published 
The Times of India . In 1861, the two papers were incor¬ 
porated. In 1791 the Bombay Gazette saw the light of the 
day and it ran till 1914. In those remote days “Gazette” 
was more important than the “Times”. Other important 
Anglo-Indian ventures were The Madras Times (Madras), 
Civil & Military Gazette (Lahore) and Statesman (Calcutta). 
In 1861 another important Anglo-Indian paper, later belong¬ 
ing to influencial Zamindar class of United Provinces, was 
born. With the publications of the native English Press in 
the later half of the 19th century (1850-1900) these Anglo- 
Indian ventures lost their importance to a considerable 
degree. After the establishment of the Congress (1885) the 
Govt, news lost all their face values, and the politics of our 
land came into the hand of the leaders of the people. This 
gave a tremendous upheaval to the Native English Press, 
and the Anglo-Indian papers and weeklies receded in the 
background. They took the shape of an institution under 
the Government patronage. 

The first Anglo-Indian papers were bitterly critical of 
the Govt, and hence in the beginning they had to meet strong 
Govt, displeasure. The Act of 1836 was more harmful to 
the Anglo-Indian Press than to the native press. But by 
1878, the strength of the Vernacular Press had considerably 
risen so that the court had to enact the Vernacular Press 
Act, (1878). The Anglo-Indian Press slowly and slowly 
began to side with the government, and in the 20th century 
we see its clear emergence as an instrument of a foreign 
power and Indian bureacuracy. The hay-day of the Anglo- 
Indian Press was, however, not over till 1905. 

However, the influence of Anglo-Indian Journalism, 
directly and indirectly through native Indian-owned Journal¬ 
ism of English on Vernacular Journalism and Hindi Journal¬ 
ism cannot be over-estimated. Till today, whatever their 
political colour, the Anglo-Indian Press is a model of 
industry, enterprise and all that counts in Journalism. Most 
of the important Anglo-Indian papers of the 19th century, 
Statesman , Pioneer , Civil and Military Gazette and Times 
of India, persist even today, and they have served as models 
and inspiration to Vernacular Press of their province and 
the neighbouring ones. They are even now the most financi¬ 
ally successful though the rising sway of National conscious¬ 
ness has swung the balance a little in favour of Indian-owned 
English Journalism which leads as the Indian National 
Press. * 
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The above shows that early Journalism was Presidency 
towns’ affair, and the most important of these three Presi¬ 
dency towns (Madras, Bombay and Calcutta) was, of course, 
Calcutta which was the seat of the Governor-General and 
his Council. This early Journalism (1780-1826) was slow to 
develop in strength and number and influence. Figures 
are available at Calcutta as Lord Bentinck conducted an 
enquiry though Mr. Stirling and an official Minute dated 
Sept. 24, 1828, and signed by G. Stock well gives this view of 
Calcutta Journalism :— 


DAILIES 

Bengal Harikaru—Weekly Cir. 1089. 

John Bull—Weekly Cir. 1432. 

TWICE A WEEK PAPERS 
India Gazette ... weekly 561 

Govt. Gazette ... „ 595 

Calcutta Chronicle ... „ 397 

Jam-i-Jahannuma (Persian) issued every week had a 

circulation of 26, of which 9 are sent to natives, viz ., to 
Aurangabad, Benares, Futtehgarh, Gwalior, one each and to 
Lucknow and Delhi, 2 each. That is a poor thing, but it 
must be borne in mind that, owing to their cost and the high 
rate of postage, single copies of newspapers would be read by 
numerous readers. Even then the influence of newspaper 
would be very much limited when compared with newspaper 
influence in our own days and the susceptiblity of the 
company’s Govt, to their criticism makes us wonder. 


6 



CHAPTER II 

THE BEGINNING OF HINDI JOURNALISM 
1826-1867 

1. Consolidation of the East India Company as a 
political power had already been achieved. It continued 
throughout this period (1826-1867), and in 1858, the Govern¬ 
ment changed hands from the Hon’ble East India Company 
to the British Crown. 

/From 1794 to 1818, a period of 24 years, the East India 
Company struggled hard to gain territorial expansion// 
through black-mail, cheat and, when utterly needed, warfare 
in which there was more policying that actual fighting. As 
a result, we see that it succeeded in consolidating itself as 
a political power. '( The period under review was a period 
of successful exploitation of the Indian Trade, and streng¬ 
thening of political organisation.|jf However, discontent was 
slowly brewing up and in 1857 the sudden crash came, which 
marked the end of the East India Company,/and the close 
of the first chapter of British relation towards India.y 

After the Second Sikh War (1849), the British Govt, had 
got sovereignty over almost the whole of the Northern 
India. The few areas left under ruling chiefs owned their 
liberty to it and had no important place in the political 
picture of the country. 

^ In 1858, the administration of the East India Company 
came to its close, and the Govt, went to the British Parlia- 
mentlwhich ruled it through a Viceroy placed under the 
control of a Secretary of State aided by a council. Even prior 
to the Mutiny, the administration of the company carried 
on a series of bold reforms. Means of transport and communi¬ 
cation and methods of irrigation were improved, f A number 
of social reforms were contemplated and successfully 
launched. “ After the episode, the new administration worked 
with even greater zeal in these spheres and others like law 
and municipal administration. Throughout the Post-Mutiny 
period, under the Governor-Generalship of Lord Canning 
(1856-1862), Elgin (1862-63), and Lawrence (1864-69), we see 
a rapid development of political outlook (in place of Military 
outlook of company days) on the part of administration 
which prompted it to undertake a complete overhauling 
of its machinery administrating justice, protection and 
revenue. * v 
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2. From 1774 onward, justice was administered through 
two sets of courts—Supreme and Sadar. In 1801, these were 
amalgamated to form a High Court of Judicature. These, as 
well as/the improved means of communication and transport 
developed a conception of political unity of India. Means 
of transport and communication between Europe and India 
were also much improved, and these helped to foster a new 
era in English and Vernacular Journalism in India./ How¬ 
ever, these reforms bore fruits in the successive period 
(1867-1883). 

3. The whole period thrilled with zeal of social reformers 
and the Govt, had to give support to them. About 1849, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar started an agitation for legislat¬ 
ing the marriage of widows. It led to the Government 
Act of 1856. Child-marriage and the rite of ‘Sati’ were also 
early turned attention to. The later was abolished some¬ 
time afterwards. 1 Reform in child-marriage awaited the 
next period when in 1891 the Age of Consent Act was 
passed. Building and public works had not yet attracted 
much attention of the Government, but the problems of 
communication and irrigation were acutely studied and 
restorations and extensions of highways, railways and water¬ 
ways were industriously undertaken, t Construction of rail¬ 
way line, telegraph system and reorganisation of the Postal 
system which began with Dalhousie were intensified—these 
further increased the consciousness of a country wide unity 
and solidarity and helped the people to think in term of 
societies and associations. These also facilitated the pro¬ 
pagation of news and views.// 

4. The whole period is important from the point of view 
of modern religious developments. Besides Hinduism and 
Mohammadanism which were themselves divided in many 
creeds and castes, specially the former, now the new reli¬ 
gious force of the Christian Missionaries was also being 
felt, and new faiths and loyalties originated in a combat 
which ensued between it and the orthodox Hindu and Muslim 
religions. 

The orthodox Hinduism was in a severe decadent stage. 
The authority of the Brahman, ignorantly wise, conservative 
and immune to any new influence, was not yet shaken. On 

- 1 fl Regulation for declaring the Practice of Sati or of burning or 

burying alive the widows of Hindus dlegal, and punishable by the 
Criminal courts", was passed by Wm. Bentinck, the Governor- 
General in Council on the 4th Dec 1829. 
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the other hand, it had not yet begun to be questioned. These 
fountain-heads of what was practised as Hinduism—“the 
Rituals”—opposed any form of reform in society and religion, 
for such a step would have risked their authoritativesway 
over the people upon whose ignorance they fed themselves. 
The practice of “Sati”, female infanticide, human sacrifice, 
child marriages, early marriages, the stringency of caste 
system, sub-caste restriction, disfavour of widow-marriages, 
polygamy, food and drink restrictions, excommunication 
for sea-voyages, pardah, degraded social position of women, 
secterianism, drunkness, untouchability, beaf-eating, exces¬ 
sive opium-eating were some of the few evils that had taken 
possession of the Hindu society and were acclaimed as the 
essentials of Hinduism. 

The decadant Hinduism was soon to encounter with virile 
Christianity of the Missionaries, who, from a century of 
experience in India and elsewhere, knew their job so well. 
The result was ;— 

(1) The development of a new school of thought profes¬ 
sing Hinduism, but interpreting it in newer lights—'theNeo 
Hinduism’. The activity of this schools falls outside the 
scope of our period. 

(2) the development of Reformists under various names 
of ‘Free Masons’, Brahmo-Samajists and Neo-Brahmosa- 
majists ; 

(3) the reactionary Orthodox Hinduism asserting itself 
and fighting to a bitter end for its very existence. 

Free-mason Brotherhood has played a very, important part 
in the making of Modern India. The aims and aspirations 
of the Brotherhood were first published in England in 1717. 
Within a short time (1730-1768), a free-mason society (of 
English constitution) was founded in B enga l. The first 
Freemason Society in Madras was foundedm 1752 and in 
Bombay in 1757. The Early English Governors subscribed 
to this faith. 2 The Brotherhood recognised the utility of 
Indian system of education and Hindu College (est. Calcutta, 
1824) and I^m^res College (est. 1847) were founded by it. 
The movement only touched the upper classes of society, 
but it wielded a considerable influence in the development 
of our Modern culture and social life. 

{In 1828, Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded the Brahmo- 
SaV&L His views about ,the Samaj are expressed in the 

2 Vide Calcutta Gazette, 31st, July, 1813, 
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prospectus issued in 1830. 3 Though strictly a religious 
institution, the Brahmo-Samaj had great social and political 
repercussions, which the founder had in his mind, when he 
wrote these lines in a private letter dated January 28, 1828 : 

“The present system of religion adhered to by the Hindus 
is not well-calculated to promote their political interest. The 
distinction of castes introducing innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions among them has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling, and the multitude of rehgious rites and 
ceremonies and the laws of purification has totally disqualified 
them from undertaking any difficult enterprise. 

.It is, I think, necessary that some change should 

take place in their religion, at least, for the sake of their 
political advantage and social comfort” 4 

Ram Mohan Roy left India in this very year (1830) and the 
Samaj was strengthened and developed by his able successor 
Keshava Chandra Sen. Twelve years after (1842), I^evendra 
Nath Tagore took the reins of the Samaj, Brahniosamaj 
had not got much publicity by that time. It was merely a 
sectional society. -In 1839, Devendra Nath, was conducting 
a separate Society ‘Tattwa Bodhini Sabha, and bringing out 
a paper‘Tattwa Bodhini Patrika’. Another Leader of the 
Samaj was Keshava Chandra Sen who entered the Samaj 
in 1857. In 1865 he separated from the Brahmo Samaj and 
founded a new religious group. 

Calcutta Review Vol. 2, p. 266 (1844-5) mentions the 
Hindu "Theo-Philanthropic Society. This was founded in 
Feb. 1843 in Calcutta. It preceded the famous theosophi- 
cal society, and was working on the line adopted by the 
later. 

All the above religious movements produced a wave of 
reaction in the Orthodox Hindus. In 1838, Kashi Prasad 
Ghosh founded the Dharam Ssihha and as a counter-wave to 
Ram Mohan Roy s paper Samvad Kaumadi (est. 1829), help¬ 
ed an orthodox Journal 4 Samvad Timir Nashak'. 

The rise of the Sikh Power and its ascendency over the 
Afghans started a political and religious reaction among the 
Muslims of the Western Hindusthan, which was directed 

3 For detail of the trust-deed and principles see "Life and Letters 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy", S. D. Collect and Horold Collect. 

HI so vide 'Development of an Indian Policy" Anderson and 
Subedar, pp. 18-19. 

4 Quoted in ^Inderson and Subedar, Opt. cit., p. 19. 
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against the Hindus. It worked under the guise of ‘Tabligh’ 
(conversion to Mohammadanism) and Muslim solidarity 
or unity. The leader of this movement was Syed Ahmad 
Brelvi. During 1820-24, he took a long tour throughout 
the country, converting infidels and forming strong centres. 
Maulvi Karamat Ali Jaunpuri worked Tabligh in East 
Bengal. 

5. The development of Journalism is closely connected 
with education. Without a high percentage in literacy or 
education, there can be no flourishing journalism. Reports 
in the earlier parts of the 19th century speak of an efficient 
system of education in villages and towns. 

“.the Peasantry of few other countries would 

bear a comparison as to their state of education with 
those of many parts of British India.” 5 

“The mode of instruction that from time immemorial 
has been practised under these masters has received 
highest tribute of praise by its adoption in this country. 
Under the direction of the Revised Dr. Bell, formerly 
Chaplain in Madras ; and it is now become the mode by 
which education is conducted in our national establish¬ 
ments, from a conviction of the facility it afforded in 
the acquisition of language by simplifying the process 
of instruction.” 

“The Venerable and benevolent institution of the Hin¬ 
doos is represented to have withstood the shock of re¬ 
volution. G ” 

The Pre-mutiny 19th century saw a rapid deterioration 
of Indian arts and industries by European exports and the 
policy of the company. This resulted in gradual impover¬ 
ishment of the country, and 

“the great part of the middle and lower classes of 
people were unable to defray the expenses incident 
upon the education of their offspring, while their ne¬ 
cessities required the assistance of their children as 
soon as their tender limbs are capable of the smallest 
labour.** 

From time immemorial the royal patronage was the 
most prominent factor in our Education, and it continued 

fi Vide Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, Vol. I, p. 409, published 1832. 

<- yide. letter from the Directors to the Governor-General in Conn- 
ail in Bengal# dated 3rd June, 1814. 
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ao till the Moguls held their supremacy. The encourage¬ 
ment of the ruling class was now with-held, with the result 
that the whole system tottered and fell into pieces. Thought¬ 
ful British administrators were ready to acknowledge this : 

“.considerable alienation of revenue which for¬ 

merly did honour to the state by upholding and encouraging 
learning, have deteriorated under our rule into the means of 
supporting ignorance, whilest science, desereted by th* po¬ 
werful aids she formerly received from the Govt., has often 
been reduced to beg her scanty and uncertain meal. We 
do not know any period in the history of India when she 
stood more in need.” 7 

“For a considerable time after the British Govt, had 
been established in India, there was great opposition to any 
system of education for the natives. 8 

“From 1792, when the new charter for East India Com¬ 
pany was passed down to the year 1831, the same feeling 
of opposition to the education of the natives continued to 
prevail among the ruling authorities in this country.” 9 

The psychology of those who opposed education of the 
natives can be seen from the following extract: 

“.I do not think that the communication of any 

knowledge, which tended gradually to do away the subsist¬ 
ing distinctions among our native subjects or to diminish 
that respect which they entertain for Europeans, could 
be said to add to the grrat political power of the English 
Govt.” 10 

Even when Education of the natives was contemplated, 
it was solely meant for the superior and the middle classes 
of the natives : 

“.with the superior and middle classes of the natives, 

from whom the native agents whom you have occasion 
to employ, in the function of the Govt, are most fitly 
drawn and whose influence on the rest of their country-side 
is the most extensive”. 11 

7 Vide The Report of A. T. Campbell, collector of Bellary, dated 
17th August, 1823, for ihe Report of the Select Committee, etc., Vol. 1, 
published 1832. 

8 J. C. Marshman, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to enquire into the affairs of the 
East India Company, 15th June, 1833. 

0 Vide J. C. Marshman, Opt cit. 

10 Ibid * 

11 Letter from the Court of Directors* to the Governor-General in 
Council, dated 5th Sep. 1827-Affairs of the East India Company, 
published 1832, Vol. I, pp. 444446. 
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From the very end of the 18th century, company admini¬ 
stration had begun to feel difficulty in recruiting men for 
their machinery 12 for ‘Calcutta Madrasa’ and ‘Hindi Sans¬ 
krit College’ (in the end of the 18th century) were started 
to meet this difficulty. In the 19th century, other similar 
institutions followed, e . </., Deccan College (Poona, 1821), 
Medical College (Calcutta, 1835), Engineering College (Rur- 
kee, 1847). It was Macaulay who crystallised the present 
system of education in India, and he is definite about his 
aim. 

“We must do our best to form a class who may be inter¬ 
preters between us and millions whom we govern; a class of 
persons Indians in blood and colour, English in taste, in 
opinion, words and intellect” 13 

Almost all the funds were appropriated on English 
education, and it soon “created a separate caste of English 
schools, who had no longer any sympathy, or very little 
sympathy with their countrymen”. 14 This encouragement 
and diffusion of the English language and English litera¬ 
ture has been considered as a master-stroke by English 
critics of British period, but it is this master-stroke which has 
Clean-swept vernaculars and harmed and stunted the growth 
of vernacular literature and Journalism. After 1835, the 
whole energy of the administration was directed on English 
education of the natives and the result was much to the 
satisfaction of the authorities who knew well the evils they 
were intended to propagate : 

The spirit of English Literature on the other hand, can 
not but be favourable to the English connection. Fami¬ 
liarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, 
the Indian youth almost cease to regard us foreigners. 
They speak of our great men with the same enthus¬ 
iasm as we do. Educated in the same subjects, engag¬ 
ed in the same pursuits with ourselves, they become 

more English than Hindoos,.they cease to 

think of violent opponents, or sullen conformists, they 
are converted into zealous and intillegent co-operators 

with us,.They cease to think of violent remedies 

XXX. A sudden change will then be impossible; and 
a long continuance of our present connection with 

12 Vide Report of the Parliamentary Committee# 1830. 

13 Vide Macaulay's Minute of 1835. 

14 Prof. H. H, Wilson, Before the Select Committee of th* House 

of Lords, 5th July, 1863. \ 
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India will even be assured to us. The national 

activity will be fully and harmlessly employed in ac¬ 
quiring and diffusing European knowledge, and natu¬ 
ralising European institutions. The educated classes 

Will naturally cling to us.There are no classes of 

our subjects to whom we are so thoroughly necessary 
as those whose .opinions have been cast in the English 
mould; they are spoiled for a purely native regime; 
they have everything to fear from the premature es¬ 
tablishment of a native government.” 15 

The famous Education Despatch of 1854 clearly crystal¬ 
lises the aims of the English Education as 

“Enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and 
trust-worthy persons in every department of govern¬ 
ment,” 10 and 

“.secure to us a larger and more certain supply 

of many articles necessary for our manufactures and 
extensively consumed by all classes of our population 
as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the 
‘produce of British labour’. 17 

From 1757 to 1857, British Politicians hesitated in under¬ 
standing the utility of educating natives in English. But 
the Mutiny (1857) proved that the class permeated with 
English education was solidly on the back of the company’s 
roldiers. Hence, experiments in English education on a 
wider scale began. In 1857, an act was passed under which 
Universities were opened at the three Presidency towns. 
The present system of English education and the Education 
policy of the Government are based on the well-known 
charter of 1854. These resulted in the fall of literacy 
to 6 per cent of the population, and even this six per cent 
consists mostly of the upper class and the middle class. The 
masses are left untouched and unprovided for. This state 
of affairs had a direct effect on the rise and development of 
English and Vernacular Journalisms in India /Indian owned 
journalism is begun and developed mostly by the six per cent 
of English-educated natives. It speaks to natives educated 
in English language and literature. T he first Indian-owned 
English paper was “ RanQ aJ. Q&zg&QlL orGumaadhar 

18 Vide, A paper on the Political tendency of the different systems 
of Education in use in India, by Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, submitted 
to the Parliamentary Committee of 185J : Stray and relevant culling*. 

16 Vide para 12. 

17 Vide para 4. 
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Bhattacharji. \ From this time upto the beginning of the 
seventees, effective journalism was mostly practised in 
English. The seventees saw a rapid growth of aggressive 
Vernacular Press, and it resulted in the promulgation of the 
Vernacular Press Act of 1878. In the eightees and nintees 
Bengali and Marathi Press developed to a great extent. The 
Urdu Press was dominant till the seventees, and although it 
acquired an All-India character, English was the upper 
class and middle class affair till a long time after 1835, and 
was restricted to the educated class of the towns and 
services. It replaced Persian and Urdu in their All-India 
character only in the later part of the 19th century, and it 
still holds this position in upper class, middle class, service 
and business quarters. ( IJindi Journalism rose in importance 
in comparatively modern timesT Progressive Journalism 
was extent in Hindi in as far as seventees, but influential 
political journalism only grew in strength in the 20th 
century. It was after 1921, when the congress took the 
cause of Hindi as lingua fndica that Hindi Journalism began 
to enter its intra-provincial phase, and political centres like 
Calcutta, Delhi, Wardha and Bombay began to publish Hindi 
dailies, periodicals and magazines.^) 

>/ 6. We start our journey from 1826 as the first Hindi 
newspaper was published in that year. It was Oodunt 
..Martbnd, On Feb. 9, 1826, Jugal Kishore Sukool applied for 
a licence 18 , and the Govt, could facilitate him so far as 
authorise the Post-master-General to permit the first or any 
single number of paper to pass free of charge to the stations 
in question. 19 

The period saw the rise of all sections of the Press. As 
we have seen the Anglo-Indian Press was already well-estab- 
liphed, and the company’s policy was to curt its power. The 
Govt, servantshwere ordered to cease their connection with 
newspapers. ^The important Anglo-Indian papers were 
Bombay Gazette, Bombay Courier, Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, John Bull, India Gazette, Calcutta Chronicle 
(est. 1827), India Magazine or Misce lany of General Litera¬ 
ture, Bengal Harkara, Bombay Chronicle, the Calcutta 
Gazette and Commercial Advertiser (Sept. 26, 1828) and the 
Gospel Investigator (Feb. 7, 1828). The strength of Press 
in India in the beginning of the year 1831, can be gathered 
from the evidence of James Sutherland before the Select 
Committee of 1832 : 

ts Vide Parliamentary Proceedings Nos. 57-61 for 1826, quoted in 
Margarita, p. 154. 

19 Ibid, No*. 64, 65 quoted in Margarita, p. 154. * 
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CALCUTTA 

Native Newspapers :— 

Jam-i-Jahan-numa> editor Hurryhar Datta. 

Samachar^Charidrika, editor Bhawani Charan Banerji. 
Samvad Timir Nashak , editor Kristo Mohan Das, 
Bangdoot , editor Bhola Nath Sea. 

Samvad Kaumadi, editor Govind Chatterjee. 

English Newspapers and periodicals :— 

(1) Daily “The Bengal llarkar^” and “Chronicle/’ 

“The John Bull, The India Gazette.” 

(2) Tri-weekly : —Editions of the daily papers “The India 

Gazette and the Bengal Chronicle.” 

(3) Twice a week :—“The Govt. Gazette, the Bengal Herald, 

The Calcutta Library Gazette, 

The Oriental Observers.” 

(4) Monthlies : —“The Calcutta Magazine, The Cleaning of 

Science, The Kaleidoscope, 

The Christian Intelligences.” 

(5) Quarterly /—“The Bengal Array List, The Army List, 

H. M. Forces in India, 

The Calcutta Quarterly Register.” 

(6) Yearly : —“The Bengal Annual, The Bengal Souvenir, 

The Bengal Almanac, The Companion, 
The Bengal Directory, The Calcutta 
Directory.” 

MADRAS 

“The Govt. Gazette, The Madras Gazette and The Madras 
Courier.” 

BOMBAY 

The Daily Gazette , The Courier . 

The daily circulation of the Harkara was about eight 
hundred, and the price was seven annas. In Bengal, Lord 
William Bentinck made a very considerable reduction in the 
postal charges. There were two fixed rates ; two annas to 
all places within a certain limit, and four annas to all places 
beyond that limit. In Madras and Bombay the rates were 
still very heavy. The postage of a paper from Madras to 
Calcutta, for example, was one ^rupee, fourteen annas, 20 

20 Vide, The Development of an Indian Policy 1818-1858 by 
Anderson and Subedar, pp. 140-141. 
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In May 1844, appeared “Calcutta Review” a quarterly which 
was first of its kind, and raised much the level of English 
Journalism. It was brought out by Marshman (Ed. Weekly 
Friend of India, Sir John Kaye, Editor Harkara) and 
Alexander Duff. 

The period saw the rise and rapid growth of English 
native Journalism. Even in .^Bengal Journalism by 
Indians did not gather much momentum till the "huddle of 
the 19th century. It is true that even a generation before, 
there were Bengali or English newspapers, either religious 
or literary, but they could influence only a small section of 
the Indian Society. Both Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore started journals for pro¬ 
pagating their religious and reformistic views. The paper 
Were exclusively one man’s paper in spirit. This is proved 
by the fact that when Keshava Chandra Sen separated from 
the Maharshi, his paper went with him, and preached his 
cause. It is true that Religious Journalism in Bengal began 
in English language. 

t-The first Indian-edited n aner w as “Reformar ” proprieted 
by Ram Mohan Roy and his group of Reformists. This was 
first published about 1830. a , 1 In 1846, Kashi Prasad Ghosh 
(1809-1873) started a weekly newspaper “The Hindu Intelli¬ 
gencer”. This paper was published till 1857. However, 
when Press was restricted in the yeaT of the Mutiny, the 
paper became defunct. The year 1844 opened a new chapter 
in the history of Indian Journalism by the publication of 
the “Bengal Recorder” in 1849. After the Mutiny, the name 
was changed to “Hindu Patriot” ,and under this new title 
the paper heralded the Post-Mutiny Journalism. In these 
days the chief paper of North-West Hind was “Delhi Gazette” 
edited by Mr. Place who owned a press which published 
many newspapers and journals. There was “Saunder’s 
monthly magazine for All-India” and “Delhi Sketch Book”, 
like Punch, a paper devoted to humour. Old Delhi college 
was at this time a pioneer in the field of English Education, 
and English journals felt proud of the fact. aa 

Indian-owned English Journalism was well-established 
in Pre-Mutiny days, but after the Mutiny there was a 
remarkable growth in the number of English newspapers 
and journals which were owned and edited by Indians them¬ 
selves. Some of the newspapers that were launched at this 
period of history appealed to^ a wider circle of readers and 

Vida - Alexander Duff: India and Indian Missions, p 619. 

■** Sounder's Monthly Magazine, V 0 1. 3 , No. 3, Delhi. 1354. 
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they are still extent. There were various causes which 
subscribed to the growth of English Journalism in Post- 
Mutiny days. A new class of educated Indians with a deep 
prejudice in favour of the English language and literature 
had slowly grown up in number and strength throughout 
the country as a result of the educational policy of the 
Government. This class supplied to the English newspapers 
readers and subscribers, who took to them with the zeal of 
new converts. The extensions of the Legislative Council 
took place in 1861 and this coupled with the rise of Franchise 
and a sense of public affairs developed a wider vision in the 
journalism of the day. The Government itself took notice 
of the public opinion expressed in the English tongue 
through the columns of the papers, and this raised them 
in the public eye. Not only Indian public, but the public of 
the Great Britain and the continent looked lo them for some 
reason or other. They were immensely superior to the 
vernacular newspapers both in matter and might, and wielded 
great influence on them. No public movement worth the 
name could side-track or disregard them. 

(English newspaper Journalism achieved its first great 
victory in Bengal. The first pioneer was Girish Chandra 
Ghosh (1829-69) who conducted a number of papers in a 
comparatively short span of life. He was the first editor 
of “Hindu Patriot” (est. 1853). This was the only newspa¬ 
per that mirrored Indian opinion in the last days of the 
Company Rule. In 1855, Haris Chandra Mookerjee took 
the charge of the paper in his own hand, j He was at first 
a supporter of Lord Canning’s policy, but later on (1860), he 
took the affair of the Indian Employees on European Indigo 
plantation in his hand and suffered a great deal. £. After his 
death in 1861, the editorship of “Hindu Patriot” fell on Paul 
(1835-84), a man of dynamic personality, who had an im¬ 
mense hold on the public of Bengal for the last twenty years 
of his life. But Paul was moderate in his political view 
with a leaning towards aristocracy and upper class 
Bourgeoisie, and soon the paper became a Zamindar organ./ 
This was very injurious for the political health of the 
Province as the paper had grown an Institution and its 
influence on Bengal Politics was great. \ As a counter-move, 
Girish Chandra Ghosh started his “Bengalee” in 1862, and 
made it a spokesman of the peasantry and the lower clasps 
of the Bourgeoisie. This newspaper is important for several 
reasons. It pleaded warmly for the development of the 
Vernacular (Bengalee) language* and literature and its 
literary articles and comments paved way and many a time 
guided the literary artists of Bengal, j Moreover, it was the 
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first paper to advertise itself on a large scale and success¬ 
fully conduct sensational news and controversies of like 
nature. \A-fter 1869, with the death of Ghosh the paper 
rapidly lost its heights. 

From 1826 to 1867 the Press was chiefly dealing with 
literary and social problems, and not political. There were 
several literary and social movements which affected its 
growth—most of the newspapers were launched by societies 
which were formed for developing education or social 
reforms. In 1829, “Sati” was abolished in Bengal and this 
gave rise to public agitation resulting in the growth of 
Bengal Press. Soon after, the Anglo-Indian papers came— 
The Calcutta Domestic Retail Price current and Misc. 
Register (1829), The Bengal Herald or Weekly Intelligencer 
(1829), The Mirror of the Press or the Political and Literary 
Register (1830). (jlhere were 33 English papers in Bengal, 
all in Anglo-Indian hands. The Bengali Press had rapidly 
grown due to the “Sati” agitation and the rise of the public 
opinion, and in 1830 there were in existence 3 dailies 
(“Prabhakar, Chandro-daya, Mahajan Darpan”), 1 triweekly 
(“Bhaskar”), 2 biweeklies (“Chandrika, Rasaraj’’) 7 weeklies 
(“Gyan Darpan, Bangdoot, Sudharanjan, Gyan Samcharini, 
Rasasageva, Rangpur Varta-Vahu, Ras Mudkar’’?) 2 bimonth¬ 
lies (“Nitya-Dharmanuranjik i, Durjan Daman Mahabanam”) 
and one monthly (“Tattwa-Bodhini”). 


Bombay papers had also grown in influence and Gujerati 
journalism was also widely established by the calendar 
question in the Parsees (For detail, see Margarita, pp. 189- 
190). Important Anglo-Indian papers were Bombay Gazette, 
Bombay Courier, Bombay Chronicle, The Commercial 
Advertisers, Oriental Christian Spectator. The most import¬ 
ant paper was Jam-i-Jamshed (1831). With the close of the 
Sutee it ceased to exist. There was no such agitation in other 
parts and in U. P., C. P., etc. and there was no paper. In 
subsequent years, various additions were made to the Anglo- 
Indian and Bengali Press of Calcutta : in 1831 “Saravad 
Prabhakar, The Hesperus, Samvad Sudhakar, The Engineer, 
The Juvenile Emulator, Nitya Prakash, Samvad Ratnakar, 
Samvad Mayukh, The Reformer, Samvad Sar Sangrah 
(English and Bengalee), Samvad Saudamini, The Indian 
Register; in 1832 Calcutta Gazette, The Bengal Journal, 
Samvad Ratnaboli, The Philanthrophist; in 1833 Gyanan- 
shun (English and Bengali), Mah-i-Afroz” (Persian). The 
paper at Agra ‘The Mofussal Akhbar’ was edited by Paterson 
Saunders. In 1836, there were these papers (all Bengali): 
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“Samvad Chandrika” (200 or 250 copies) 

“Samachar Darpan” (298) 

“Bangdoot” (70) 

“Purna Chandrodaya” (100) 

“Gyananshun” (100-200) 

In 1839, two more were added:—“Samvad Rasraj” and 
“Samvad Bhaskar ” In this year at least five Persian papers 
were in extent. “Jam-i-Jaban-numa, Ain-i-Sikandar, Sultan 
Akhbar, Mah-i-Alam Afroz” and “Mahro-i-Munir.” Against 
these Calcutta had 26 European newspapers (of which six 
were dailies) and 9 Indian-owned newspapers ; Bombay had 
ten English and four Indian papers ; Madras had 9 English 
papers. Ludhiana, Moulmin, Agra and Serampore had each 
one newspaper. — • 

(in Hindi Province, there was still no Hindi Press though 
Urdu papers were rising with rapidity. 1 Saiyyadul Akhbar'’ 
published in 1837 at Delhi was the first Urdu paper. Urdu 
Journalism was soon to develop with “Delhi AkhhaxT (1839), 
“Fawa-i-iul-Nazriu” (1839 ?) and “(5uran-ul*Saiyyadin’’ 
(1839?). From 1837 to 1844 there was no Journal or paper 
wholly written in Nagri script. Urdu Journalism monopolised , 
the field. In 184^, the “Benares Akhbar” was started, and 
from 1850, we see a steidy rise'in independent Hindi papers, 
although throughout the period (1850- 18o7), we see bilingual 
journaiism being practised to a great degree. 

On Nov. 15, 1851, “Rist Guftar” (Parsee, Gujarati) was 
published with Dada Bhai Nauroji as editor. In 1852, the 
tri-weekly “Saudagar Akhbar” was founded. 

The Press grew to much power till 1857, the year of 
Mutiny and it gave rise to a measure known as Gagging 
Act (Act No. XI of 1857). The Act suspended th6 “Bengal 
Harkara” and punished the printers and publishers of Door - 
been , Sultan-ul-Akhbar and Samachar Sudha Varashan “Hindi 
Bengali of Calcutta). The Gujarati Paper and the “Hindoo 
Patriot” (Calcutta) retained peace in the troublesome days of 
the Mutiny. After the Mutiny was started “Som Prakash” as . 
No branch of Hindi literature has been more harmed by the 
Government Policy of acknowledging Persian and there-/ 
after Urdu as the court-language, than Hindi Journalism. 
Throughout the century, Urdu Journalism developed in the 
hands of Hindoos, and even the religious and social organs 
of the Hindus were published in Urdu. The birth of Hindi 

* 3 For the details of the Post— Mptiny Urdu Journalism, we are 
indebted to Tasey, who wrongly refers to "Som Prakash” as a Hindi 
Paper. 
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Journalism was a very painful process, and it took three 
^decades to assert itself. It developed in the next period 
*1867-1883) through 

^ (1) Social reforming societies. 

(2) Literary Enterprises (eminent literary men of the 
Bhartendu Period made the Press a vehicle of their litera¬ 
ture). 

(3) Religious preachers and reformers like Brahmo* 
Samaj and Arya Samaj. 

Throughout the period 1850-63, there was no political Jour¬ 
nalism at all in Hindi. 

The Passage of India Council’s Act of 1861 made some 
constitutional advance, which fact stirred the public opinion. 
New English and Vernacular papers were founded. The im¬ 
portant English papers were “The Times of India” (Bombay), 
“The Pioneer” (Allahabad), “The Madras Mail, The 
Statesman” (Calcutta). “The Civil and Military Gazette” 
(Lahore) and “The Hindu” (Madras). 

7. An Act of 1837 established Public Postal Service in 
India, but the rates were variable according to the distance 
and stamp was not used till an act of 1857 introduced Postal 
stamp and an uniform rate of payment irrespective of 
distance. The payment was to be made on delivery. Bet¬ 
ween 1840-50 carriages drawn by horses or bullocks were used 
to carry mail. By 1845, three experimental lines of railways 
had been sanctioned by the East India Company, and by 
1857 (12 years later) only 274 miles of railway line had been 
opened. 

There was no telegraphic service by 1830. From 1840 
to 1855 a Samaphonic communication was maintained at 
Calcutta, built on the contribution of the mercantile com¬ 
munity. In 1851, a telegraphic line was constructed between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. In 1855, was opened a 
general telegraph service from Calcutta to Bombay via Agra, 
and from Agra to Peshawar and from Bombay to Madras. 
This service was of tremendous use in military campaigns 
and the Mutiny gave much impetus to telegraphic installa¬ 
tion. The Mutiny quickened the efforts of the officials to 
build a cable line, which was only completed after the 
Mutiny. The first message was flashed on April 20, 1860, 
but the exchange of telegraph took place on January 27, 
1865. This was a crude affair as much of the telegraph 
working over Turkey Rjute took 6 days, 8 hours, 44 minutes 
and Russia and Persian Itoute took 17 days, 5 hours and 
5 minutes. 
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8. A great draw-back in the propagation of Hindi langu¬ 
age and Journalism in Hindi Pradesh was the strange 
attitude of the court-authorities about standard language of 
the Provinces. The policy of the company regarding 
language has been amply dealt with by Dr. L S. Varshney 
in bis thesis ‘Modern Hindi Literature’ (1850-1900). We 
can add here and there. Before 1836, Persian was the court 
language, and it was there from the time of the first Muslim 
Sultanate of Delhi. A court order dated 1805 A. D. Sal 8 
Ai’ in 31, runs thus: 

“*q srrf* % 3 (srataf, qfuqg*, srrnu 

) % qq qrflq wk qrf?q qrfsm I fa fas 

fG STT^r *T ^ qf% eft qq% elf 

xxx” 

Persian and Hindee ran side by side so far as court language 
was considered till 1836. Hindi was to be written in Nagri 
script. An order dated 29th July, 1836, marks a change in the 
attitude of the authorities, for there-in Rindi-Petition is 
provided to be written in Persian Script— 

“qq* % qtfql % q? «nq foqr I fr % qq 
'RK^t qsrrq 3 faqrr-qft % qq sfafl qft qgq ?q q?qr | ?rk q§q 
qaaq iteTT I, sfft qq qftt srqtf ?rqf an;ft q?qr *1 %<q% q*«rc 
q fff^T 5fT% eft q?t qifT Ctift | qqiil %q STRiq ftqr | 
gw ftqr nqr t, fo qq. tq<v aft $qRqtf snrq % fqqq.r qt 
qrq^rr qq^qV it ft qt wqqr srqqr qqrsr srqsft fip^t qt§ft ii srk 
qurff % qrqft 3 fq<q% qrfasr q$ % srt* q* St# ?rk 

qqra qfa qr«^q it fq<qT ft eft?t q srfc flfoft qisft it qq 

q* gw fsnar i” 

Under Act No. XXIX of 1837, passed on the 20th 
November, 1837, Persian was officially withdrawn, and the 
use of Vernacular of the Province instead was ordered. But 
both Sadir Diwani and that Adalat of the United Provinces 
prescribed the use of ‘‘Hindustani” and by “Hindustani” they 
meant Urdu— 

“It is the wish of the Govt, that care should be taken, 
especially on first introducing the measure, that the 
pleadings ani proceedings be recorded in clear intelligi¬ 
ble Oordoo (or Hindee where that dialect is current) and 
that the Native Ministerial officers, hitherto accustomed 
to write a somewhat uniform Persian, do not merely 

8 
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substitute a “Hindustani” for a Persian verb at the 
end of a sentence under the mistaken idea that such 
a practice will be considered as fulfilling every object 
in view in making the change.” 24 

“The Board propose that the Persian character shall be 
retained* except in those very few districts in which 
Nagri has been obtained and established an almost 
universal currency.” 25 

Even then it was proposed that the language be simple, and 
not Persianised—“You should therefore explain to the 
officers under your control that it is not the mere subs¬ 
titution. of Hindee verbs and affixes which the Board wish 
to be adopted. They desire that any paper shall be written 
in the phrase in which a well-spoken respectable man, 
altogether unacquainted with Persian would express 
himself.” 26 

But prejudices die hard. Hence, Munshis and court-clerks 
/land administrators who have century-old prejudices in 
’favour of Persian, hung to Persian vocabulary and idioms, 
and turned the whole genius of the language they used to 
that direction. None raised voice against the injustice to 
the mother-tongue of the Provinces till 1868, when Raja 
Shiva Prasad Sitara-i-Hind tried to introduce Nagri in the 
court. He was unsuccessful. So were many others. In 
the end came Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya. 27 At last the 
agitation was successful and on 18th April, 1900, Sir A. P. 
Macdonell issued a circular giving Hindee its cherished 
place:— 

“ I. All Persons may present their petition or complaints 
either in the Nagri or in the Persian character, as 
they shall desire. 

II. All summonses, proclamations and the like in verna¬ 
cular, issuing to the public from the courts or from 
Revenue officials, shall be in Persian and the Nagri 
characters and the portion in the latter invariably 
be filled up as well as that in the former. 

III. No one shall be appointed, except in a purely English 
Office, to any ministerial appointment after one year 
from the date of this resolution unless he knows both 

Circular of Diwani Adalat, No. 33. dated 12th April, 1839. 

26 No. Ill dated 28th August^ 1840. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Vide, his book 'Court character and Primary Education'. 
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Hindee or Urdu ; and any one appointed in the inter¬ 
val who knows one of these languages, but not the 
other, shall be required to qualify in the language 
which he does not know within one year of his 
appointment”. 28 

Still leniency towards the subordinates in questions relating 
to language has deterioted the position of Hindee and Hindee 
is no where in the courts. The situation can be summarised 
thus : “ The official language is English. The court langu¬ 

age is Hindustanee written in both scripts—Devanagriand 
Persian. The policy of the Government is that both Devanagri 
and Persian scripts should be treated on the same 
footing”. 29 

But there is a vast difference in the theoretical enunciation 
and practice, with the result that, the whole wing is paralys¬ 
ed. Courts substitute an important section of the government, 
and, in fact, our population reaches the government only 
through it. Hence, the language policy and practice of the 
courts have an unhappy effect on people, and in the long 
run this affects every sphere of Hindee activity. 

9. [in 1$5, Urdu was made court and official language 
with the result that it succeeded everything for which Persian 
stood earlier.^) It was used for political correspondence and 
as the language in which court-work was done and adminis¬ 
tration was carried on. This position was greatly favourable 
for the rise and, later, rapid growth of Urdu Journalism. 
Persian Journalism, that had been just given a start ard was 
practised throughout India, bequeathed its legacy to Urdu 
Journalism. In 1837, we see the first Urdu paper appearing, 
and hence-forth the growth of Urdu Journalism was very 
rapid till by the middle of the century it had grown in much 
importance. As we have seen elsewhere, between 1850-75 
Urdu Journalism was a force not to be belittled. 

£The beginning of Hindi Journalism in JT.-W. p, can be 
traced in the bilingual (Hindi-Urdu) Malwa Akhbar published 
as early as 1849. The Hindi section was almost a transliter¬ 
ation. The position continued till 1850. * Even purely Hindi- 
paper, e.g. ‘Benares Akhbar’ of B. Shiva Prasadn, though 
published in Deva Nagri script used Urdu language. VSudha- 
*kar (esfc. 1850) was bilingual. It was the first Hirfdi paper 
which used Sanskritised language and did not attempt at a 

28 No. 585/3-343 C68,1900. 

29 Vide, Saraswati. Vol. XIII, Chandrctbali Pandeya (Urdu in the 
Court- 
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transliteration or translation of its Urdu section^} The 
language policy of Raja Shiva Prasad was greatly crincised 
by this paper, and very soon (1850) the paper ceased altoge¬ 
ther to publish its Urdu section. This must have meant 
much sacrifice, as unilingual papers, more so in Hindi* were 
almost impossible to succeed. 

JjFroni 1850 upto 1867, the year Bhartendu began his 
Kavi Vachan Sudha, we find a number of Hindbnewspapers 
and periodicals, chiefly bilingual.- 4 The language used in 
these papers was much akin to Urdu, although periodicals 
like Buddhi Prakash used fairly Sanskritised language. 

Although Hindus of Eastern N.-W. P. had become 
conscious of the uneasy position in which Hindi language 
and Nagri script were placed and had started reacting in the 
beginning of the later half of the 19th century, much ground 
was not covered till the Mutiny had raised its head and the 
trouble subsided. The government patronised the Muslims 
and the language of the Muslim middle class of the town 
held dear before the days of the Mutiny and this fact was 
slowly working for the more and more sanskritising 
tendency of the educated Hindoos. Moreover, forces—Social 
and National—which drew much from ancient heritage, 
developed a love for Sanskrit vocabulary. However, this 
separatist tendency in language was not keen till the close 
of the Mutiny when we witness the rise of the revivalist 
movements like Bahavi and Arya Samaj which made Hindu 
masses feel keenly of their individuality and solidarity which 
fact made them forge a new language altogether free from 
Persian and Sanskrit loan words, or as much free as 
possible. 

(Bj 1863, the authorities, for administrative purposes had 
/become conscious of the difference between the written and 
Jlfspoken Urdu and the speech of the people.^) This year the 
council for the civil service examination with the approval 
of the Secretary of State for India J Sir Charles Wood, decided 
that every candidate must appear both in Urdu and Hindi 
as compulsory subjects. Next year (1864) we see B. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra writing an article-Origin of Hindee language 
and its Relation with Urdoo,’ in the Journal of the Asiatic 
society of Bengal, No. 5, 1864, advocating Hindustanee to be 
modelled on Hindi which be considered to be the most 
important vernacular of Northen India. A year later comes 
another champion of Hihd^e, Babu Navin Chandra, wfio 
wished to revive Sanskritised Hindee on cultural grounds as 
keeping the closest affinities with ancient literary heritage. 
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He appealed for due recognition of Hindee as a sister 
language of Urdoo. Soon a great controversy was raised 
on the question of language* and the education authorities 
had to acknowledge the difference between Hindi and Urdu 
and accept both as medium of instruction, B. Mathura 
Prasad of Benares, in the foreword of his lexicon in English, 
Hindi and Urdu sided with Hindee. The meetings of 
Anjuman-i-Lahore was brisk with the language controversy, 
and in all these B. Navin Chand actively championed the 
cause of Hindi 30 in the teeth of brilliant opposition from 
the supporters of Urdu. 

But the Hindi-reading public had slowly grown to be 
important, and in 1866 discourse, Garcin De Tassy wonders 
why books like Diwan-i-Nazir, Masnavi Sahrul-beyan and 
other standard Urdu books were published in Devanagri . 
characters. 31 While this transliteration of Urdu standard 
works in Devanagri characters was going on the lovers of 
Hindi were slowly rendering Hindi of Arabic and Persian 
loan-words, which Tassy rightly called Islamic elements. 32 
f The Hindus were agitating for the recognition of Hindi 
as an independent language by the Govt, authorities and 
demanded that the Urdu used by them should be rid of such 
foreign elements. Some Europeans also held this view and 
helped the new movement/^ 3 The supporters of Persianised 
Urdu strongly disapprovedihis movement, and Beames spoke 
their mind when he wrote in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. 1, 1866, an artic e entitled “Outline^ of 
a plea for Arabic Element in official Hindusthani”. Among 
the enlightened Mohammadans who were against Arabic 
Persian eloment in Urdu were Syed Hadi Hasan Khan who 
wanted to reject downright the foreign vacabulary in order 
to make the language easy. However, Anjuman-i-Lahore 
in meetings of which the language controversy was raging 
most, in spite of Hadi Hasan, approved M. Beames.^Although 
recognising the Hindustanee as an indigenous language 
with close affirmity to speech vocabulary and attempts to 
set a model of Pure Hindustani (Urdu bereft of Foreign 
Vocabulary) were unsuccessful. Traditions die hard, and 
the government had long been using Persianised Urdu under 
the name of Hindustanee. 3 It still (1866) patronised Urdo<f 
in its educational institutions in the Provinces where Hindj 
had also a claim for its recognition. In his discourse Dec. 
2, 1867, Tassy recognised Hindi and Urdu as two branches 

30 Vide Tassy Discourses, 16 p, 

31 Tassy, Opt. cit. 

33 Ibid. 

33 Ibid* ■ 
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of Hindustanee. The language controversy still dominated 
Vernacular and English journals. It had two aspects : 

(1) Which of the two branches of Hindustanee, Urdu or 
Hindee, should be preferred and on what ground ? 

(2) Whether Persian and Arabic words should be con¬ 
tinued to be given a place in Urdoo language. 34 On the 
former question most of the English papers were in favour 
of Urdu. On the second, opinions were equally divided. 

There was an attempt by a group of Hindi lovers to bring 
Hindi closer to Urdu, probably influenced by European 
criticism of Hindi as ‘Vulgar* and Urdu as ‘language of Polish 
and Culture**, or with the idea of defeating Urdu script by 
this process. This process had begun as early as 1850 by 
Baja Shiva Prasad of Benares and it had added much 
strength in a decade. There was a strong objection by a 
section of Mohammadans when attempts were made to use 
less Persian and Arabic words, on the ground that in the pro¬ 
cess Urdu was shorn of all literary effect and grandeur. 35 

F. S. Growse (1867) was a new supporter of Hindi. 30 
Growse propounded the theory that the right sort of Urdu 
was that used 40 years before (about 1827) and the gulf 
between Hindi and Urdu was in reality made by the Munshis 
of Fort William College. In a letter to Mr. Cowell, Pt. 
Yanhamia Gora, a Christian convert, advocated the superior¬ 
ity of Hindi over Urdu. 37 But for these stray supporters 
for the cause of Hindee, all the intelligentsia supported 
Urdu. Urdu was practically the language of the town-folks 
of N.-W. P. and also the language of courts, education and 
journalism. Moreover, Hirfdi had been recognised as a 
separate entity, and words of Persian origin, especially those 
closely associated with Muslim culture, were slowly being 
dropped. 38 

In the Hindi Pradesh itself, Persian was the court 
language in the Mogul reign, and in 1835 it was changed to 
Urdu, which thus inherited the Persian Journalism and 
carried on its own.(Hindi had many dialects and Khari Boll 
was spoken and understood everywhere, but the Govt, 
decided in favour of Urdu. Till 1849, Urdu had the monopoly, 

34 For details, see Journal, Royal Asiatic Society 1866 meeting 
Report: also Caloutta Review, May, 1867. 

34 Tassy, Urdu translation, p. 628. 

34 Ibid, p. 632. 

37 Ibid, p. 633. 

38 Ibid, p. 635. 
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then Hindi journalism developed side by side and indepen¬ 
dently.^ 9 Besides, the Hindu intellegentsia was given to 
Urdu w&ich had beencultivated for long as a language of 
Polish and culture./The result was that though much of 
Urdu journalism was developed by the Hindus, they did 
little for Hindi. They read even their religious books in 
Urdu. Such was a run for Urdu that Hindu religious 
reformers too had to take recourse to that' language or 
at least Persian script for long. Khari Boli Hindi was less 
developed than Khari Boii Urdu. In fact, it was just in the 
mint., j Such as it was, it was unsuited for any journalistic 
enterprise as a vast scale. ^ 

The condition of the early native newspaper press was 
best reflected in a letter from Mr. Stirling to Lord William 
Bentinck: “From 1824 to 1825-26, there were altogether 
6 papers published in Calcutta in the native languages, viz., 

3 Bengalee, 2 Persian, and 1 Hindi, besides 2 by Serampore^ 
Missionaries, one in Persian and tha other in Bengalee. Of ‘ 
the former, the Hindi and one Persian paper was given up 
in 1826-27 for want of support and I believe that the 
Serampore missionaries have been obliged to discontinue 
that pub ication since June last when the Govt, subscription 
was withdrawn as a measure of retrenchment. The public 
subscription to the remaining Persian paper called the Jam-i- 
Jahanuma was at the same time discontinued, and it owes 
its present existence, on an inferior footing as to types and 
paper, entirely to the patronage of a certain extent with 
English tastes and notions ; and amongst the rest a love 
of news, which is thus supplied to them in a cheap and 
accessible form. Their contents are limited chiefly to notices 
of shipping, prices current, appointments, police reports, 
proceedings in the supreme court and descriptions of Satees. 
They rarely touch upon politics, whether foreign or domes¬ 
tic, and never exhibit any original remarks or speculations, 
excepting occasionally in defending the practices of Sutee, 
against the animadversions of some European Editors. 

The Serampore papers partook of much of the same 
character fwith exception, of course, to what is said of 
sattee) but the selection of articles of intelligenoies was 
more judicious and varied, and better calculated to import 
useful and instructive information. 

The Jam-i-Jahanuma which I oonsider to be the best 
native newspaper that has yet appeared never contains any 

•* Article on bilingual journalism' in the closing chapter of this 
thesis. 
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original matter. Each member presents a few articles well 
translated from the English Calcutta papers and an abstract 
of the intelligence, from the several courts of Hindustan, as 
given, often very inaccurately and always most imperfectly, 
in those genuine native sources of intelligence. The Akhbars 
X X X Notwithstanding all the extraneous support which 
this publication still receives it seems to be sinking and I 
dbubt whether it can stand much longer, and because in the 
mofussil an article of the sort is not wanted, and in Calcutta 
Persian is not a language generally understood or cultivated 
by those classes who alone feel interested in acquiring a 
knowledge of passing events, and whose tastes have bteri 
somewhat elevated and improved by their intercourse with 
Englishmen. It is to be forced that the poverty of our native 
subjects, beyond the limits of the Presidency, operates gene¬ 
rally speaking nearly as forcibly as their want of curiosity 
to indispose them from affording encouragement to native 
newspapers.” 40 

The above extract brings about clearly the conditions 
prevailing in the first two quarters of the 19th century :— 

(1) Persian had the All-India character in the field of 
journalism very much in the same way as English has 
today, both being the tongues subscribed by the foreign 
ruling elements, and their administrative organs. 

(2) The early journalism had to fall entirely to the 
support and patronage of people with English taste and 
notions. 

(3) The poverty of the general masses, their lack of 
education and illiteracy, and a want of curiosity in news on 
their part were the chief factors which were responsible for 
the slow development of the native press. 

(4) ^fn t^e Hindi* Pradesh, Hindi was slowly rising its 
head after*it had adopted Khari Boli as its literacy medium, 
at least in prose, but the pioneer literacy personages conti¬ 
nued to offer their support to Urdu. This was a prelude to 
a tough struggle in this part of the country between Urdu 
and Hindi Journalisms, but there was no struggle in the 
All-India field where Urdu occupied a previleged position 
till it was ousted by the growing English native press. ^ 

9./.The complete history of Hindi Journalism in the first 
half cffcthe 19th century has not yet come to light. There is 
a great lapse of time between early newspapers. This 
suggests that there paust have been other attempts which are 

40 Margarita, pp. 182-184. 
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not as yet unearthed. Unless such attempts are discovered 
and co-related, it is difficult to form an opinion about early 
Hindi Journalism. 

But it would not be hazardous to say that Hindi Journal¬ 
ism was not a much later growth than other vernacular 
journalisms. It begun almost simultaneously with attempts 
in other vernaculars, and it wielded as much influence in 
its own sphere of activity. ^ When we see that the centre 
of Hindi-speaking Provinces lay (f oH beyond the influences 
of the Presidencies, where Anglo-Incnan Journilism had sot 
an example, we must credit the first pioneers of Hindi 
Journalism with vision and zeal. However, the birth of 
Hindi Journalism took place at Calcutta, as it must have 
been, and for the whole of the 19tli century, English, Bengali 
and Marathi Journalism played an important part in mould¬ 
ing it on their model, and influencing its growth and 
development. 

There was a great diversity of opinion as to which the 
first Hindi newspaper was. Generally, “Benares Akhbar“ 
published by Raja Shiva Prasad of Kashi in 1844 was regard¬ 
ed as the first paper to be published in Hindi. B. Radba 
Krishna Das in his ffe) % Wt and B. 

Balmukund Gupta in his v Gupta Nibandhavali” hold this 
view. 41 Pt. Ilachand Joshi gave this credit to ‘Almora 
Akhbar*. 43 In the footnote he adds— 

“*n«l*5.w g*t’ *rr, 

^?r 5 tt ?r«ar r 

Vide "Gupta Nibandhavali," p. 53, which described the paper 
as "Raddi-type" and lithoed. "Benares Akhbar" was edited by a 
Marutha, Govind Raghunath Tatte. Its Motto was— 

ftowfa fr-rct srsf, siaarc 

gf c srat fNrc 

This is the earliest 'Motto' and does not come anywhere near 
those of Haris Chandra which had a high idealism, and an elevating 
tone. 

42 Vide “W?r fftfl a*T?t ata*” ; aftsft V. B. 1.1.5, 

p. 617. 

9 
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In February 1931, Syt. Brijendra Nath Banerjee, Associ¬ 
ate editor of ‘Modern Review’, contributed an article flfct 
Sirrerc-TO in “Vishal Bharat” and brought an earlier 
attempt to daylight. The earliest issue of this paper ‘Oodunt 
Martund’is dated Sambat 1883 (1826). The paper was pub¬ 
lished from 37, Amratala-ki Gaii, Kolhu Tola, Calcutta. It 
was a weekly paper*edited by Jugui Kishore Sookool who 
was also the propiietor. The Press Act oflS2uidemanded 
that no paper could be published without a {licenc e for the 
same granted to the proprietor and publishecfby the Govt, 
of India. Home Department Proceedings, 16th February, 
1826, No. 57-59 notice a grant of such a license to B. Jugal 
Kishore on 16th February, 1826, wlnreby he could pub.ish a 
Hindi weekly. 

The paper ‘Oodunta Martand’ was published by Sri 
Manna Thakur (vide V. B. 7.5, p. 581 «TT 

SRlft by ^t. Vishnu Datt Shukla). The paper was book¬ 
sized, 12" X 8"; 76 issues under one cover are kept in the 
Calcutta Library. The volume begins with the 4th issue 
and ends with 79th. The fourth issue is dated Asad Vadi 1, 
Sambat 1883/20th June, 1826 Sal Bhom. The earlier three 
issues cannot be found, but if we count back the first issue 
must bear the date 21st May, 1826. The 79th issue is dated 
December 1827 and it contains a note which shows that the 
paper closed with the same. “Samachar Darpan” (Bengali 
Missionery paper established 1818) notices the publication 
and the cessation : 

? V I X WTW 

JTNifo I—Huf^r ofc q>f*r?rar mfa n«t sepa 

. 

(Published in “Samachar Darpan” of the above date) 

| * qfor 

JTisr? |—stwt srqner 

(Quoted from the “Samachar Darpan” of the above date) 43 
The front page of the paper bears in ^"-letters the name 

43 Vide 'Samvad Patrer Sekaler Katha'-Pt. I. 1218-1230, Edited 
and compiled by Sri Brijendra Nath Bandopadhyaya, Publisher, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Mandir, Calcutta, 1339, 
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of the paper “Oodunt Martand". Below it in ordinary letter 
followed below by the Skr : 

“feqpfiier qqfa fajjmrifcRfq q quit fa g^acq^qlqi: qqiqT* 
ifaRfa ¥<qqifa q qrqq'ifa q*qiR q^tqtfa q<q” 

-o 

Issues following the 51st bear below the Sanskrit motto, the 
Hindi Stanza: 

fcq$* q* wzz faqft q? s^hi qm i 
sret *fa *q 3»qt qfe ffafa ife 3^ m «jr ll 
qRsjfa faqjfaq qfd qrq fqq qR 1 
%cr qR qr <r qit ?re qsm ll 

r bhis stanza follows, with two slanting lines, the number of 
the issue, the date and the day of publication and price. The 
pages following are divided into two columns each. Every 
issue of the paper ends with these words :— 

“q? 3^'q urns' q^qrH % % 3R?raqT qit qsrt % ^ 

qfq> *t s^qt % jtih¥ ^iqr q qqqi^ qnqqrc qit ifar I 
Rqqit fa?t qrrq q? ^ yh ^rcrq* q ?nrqr iqr ^q?t st % Yq% 
qq]q Sri 5fiqqr ars^r afar q?rit q qt qqqr fa^l^t eel q»t 1 5 ft 
sq% qm q;Rst q q|% art sn q qjssrr *Rst % gq 

sq% q?f ^rt qrqnr 1 ” 

This statement continues till the 15th issue. On the 16th 
issue of the paper we find instead of month price— 

“Cr qqqr”, a* sirs stmt” 

The closing uote runs as follows :— 

“safa qR¥ qft qrqr 

fafa qtq qqt ? nr eqq; ?c;qv qrcfa feq»q* qq ?c^vs 
SIR faqs ?ft rjq ffql qrq¥ ¥5d ' 

WTqq qfr sir. | fcqq* faq ?rq sr n 

(This is followed by 4 couplets which are eaten by worms 
and cannot be deciphered ; then follows : ) 

arc it qr vowar qqtf q sqfa *rt#¥ qft srqjT^r qqr qq it £ 
*R faqjt «If SWR t ¥,¥9 qi«T fqSTf % qlsr qft 
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gRH % 3Tf?IT ^ ^cT «t q§fqfa vMt ftt ^Tl 

«|ft g?T eTTf § qilNT I* qt ft fife *>* ®5 

q%{ # q?R % tffa W eft HJR vfftqtft 2r?t "if* NT 

% qrcr Tieft fanit =qf* ut sre eft fafi faf* qi qt$r q>* 

htftqt Nt «UT ff % Tift Tftft 

q?f gi<3 qfr nr irq-Wr vt f*R i 
int 5 srft; *ti> 5mci-^r«iqr(t £ ^ ii 

3f?NT 3K N% JIIN ¥t TAIK I 

qfT^t | HjflcT q§ft ^ftt §q III II 
sjqqri qr q>i5i 5 ft wqr q*qt ?rr«t fqsrrc Rqrfq €t 5Ri«rct 
sfaci | hr ?rq q?§ mafaftq hint fa<qi it 

“flsq^fcr niti” 

ih 3qq JiTcf? % Niq i?ft % qfi% q^ffiql % fan q;r %* 
wtsi ft ift % ini* qqt*r w ift *i q?T ^rur *rr itfftft mIn 
ini* ft* qr* *fr in qriHsr qft set «ri) n nit q*ft n%, 

^ ift q> iqqft qrcrq't qqr % H*i>re ^ft*q qftq* vwKrr'ft 

qft $nt q»zr^ qft ifW <R t£ 1% q? 5rft q?t q?t srnrr n) sfa 
rft |tr fqqq ft otpt qqtfaq fq>qr ^ q>iN tit *<q qfft $z fere m 
*ft «it qft qit *<q sit §<?(t itNf in ?fa *t fti\ qft win fe^it fa? 
IN %q rhn w*hh 5frq ft* town qft urn q>if h* qqfaq; ?rq 
sqqatt *niqt % nh qft qrq qqrq ftqr it^ f i ini* t\- 
& qn $% «rq % ft 5H?qt ftt |q wt< ^ %*t qr^sqqr ?ft^ ^ 
Tft % gqr fq^K gq q>^ at ^* ^t 11 gqfaft n 
% NUft ft in urn q hi qr<ft qu 

(The other line is eaten up by worms) 

The above statement shows that the paper could ill-afford 
its publication without the aid of the Govt, upon which it 
counted much, and when no such aid was available, it col¬ 
lapsed. In toto, the paper ran a course of one-and-a half year 
(31gt May, 1826—December 182?) and published ^9 issues.- 
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There might have been another papers but they are still 
untraced and the editor of the “Oodunt Martand” had no 
knowledge of them when he published his paper. That the 
editor knew no predecessor is clear from the following:— 

‘■q? triers' qfetfRpr ff^qrfqqt % ftq sit 
srrsr ^ fast ^ wqr q< wuXsit qft qnst m qu^r ii art 
^r ^rusr sjqcrr I §«q 3R qtfsrq! % sirjI sti qf% 
qrert ft ftrrr 1 1 «?q rmr^m ff^RR) atn ^q m snq re 

fft qqq; $rq *ft qrit wq^T z $* ?ft srqSf *uqT it ^rqsr * 
fsfaq q% sqreR qi^mr ?rfa «prf?r % frqR qq % q.sqR % 
fqqq nqw q?T§*: it ?nqq % ei?n ii fori ^nrq % 
^ qq>rc % q? rei ziz z\z \...” 

The newspaper to follow ‘Oodunta Martand’ was ‘Bangdoot’ 
(1829) of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The paper was owned by 
such distinguished persons of Calcutta as Ram Mohan Roy, 
Dwarka Prasad Thakar and Prasanno Kumar Thakor. Ram 
Mohan Roy was anxious to propagate his enlightened 
thoughts about social affairs. $de was the greatest reformer 
of his times. What medium his thoughts took for tbeir 
expression, he did not mind. The metropolitan city spoke 
four languages-English, Bengali, Hindi and Urdu, and the 
population owned its allegiance to one of these. Hence, 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy started newspapers in all these four 
languages. Besides, Persian as the court language of the last 
300 years and still then the language of the court and the 
educated people, was universally understood as the language 
of “Culture” and “Urbanity”. The Rajah issued a paper in 
Persian also—‘Miratul Akhbar. The “Bangdoot” was publi¬ 
shed in English, Bengali, Persian and Hindi. ‘Samachar 
Darpan v notices the paper in these words : 

I *0 5^ 

•jjr *mr=qrc qqirer i— q'fTOre qfcrc qrofc* 

qq^q qq qwqr qu !j$rc i qsft, qjiMT s qrctfr qq qmtf qqrqrc 
qq tfqqmqfa qurar wqfris ccrc q*qjq*p sfr^q; 

qq« qifibr ,qi%q ^otr *rq 3 sffaq; ^33R 
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srcuHnr srf* ^ fa? 3 sft^ srrqr *nhi*i 

fir* ^ o;$ sfa ^ urnsr nf% srn 

44 , 45 . 

The first issue of the “Bangdoot” was published on the 10th 
May, 1829. The paper was weekly. The first year’s editor 
was Nilratna Haidar. The paper was published every Sunday 

morning and priced Re. 1 per month. 

* 

Though Hindi Journalism was now fairly well started 
journals that were projected were not much stable. Never¬ 
theless, new papers camo into existence. In tho Bengali 
newspaper “Samachar Dai pan” dated 21st June,U9^4, there 
was published a prospectus of a newspaper ‘ Prajoimtra ’: 

“jrfto sur^im i % srcr mer gwr I % 

“jrsrrfiTH” qwr srfijrr srfc f^crfaf if srfotffsr 

srasifacr star l ^ ^qjTT urfaq; <•) ^riffo I, u-q 

q? hhr il q;* smfacr itm r 1 « 

The advertisement suggests that nearly all preparations 
were ripe for launching the ne v journal. Had it not been 
so, it would not have used a word like ‘aiH^TE?.’ 

But the material for the history of Hindi Journalism is 
so sparse that one cannot decide on many point*. For 
instance, in their case, no issue of Prajamitra has been yet 
discovered, neither is there any other reference or any 
advertisement of the paper in the contemporary press. In 
the absence of any documentary evidence, we cannot say 
whether the paper was launched at all or the project fai ed. 
The press had much freedom at this time, it being the period 
of Governorship of Lord William Bentinck, and the situa¬ 
tion was hopeful from the point of view of journalism and 
journalists. In such circumstances, there cou:d have been 
no hesitation or fear of Govt, by the projection of the paper 
which seems to have been advertised on its every eve of 
publication. It is highly probable that the paper saw the 
light of the day ; on what date, in what form and under what 
editorship, we cannot guess. There is nothing available to 
hazard the opinion. 

44 Quoted from Bangla Patrer Sekaler Katha, p. 78. 

45 A number of issues for the first year are lodged in the Imperial 
Library of. Calcutta. 

40 Translated into Hindi from the original. 
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At this time, “Bengal Herald” was published in four 
languages one of them being Hindi. 47 It was a weekly 
paper published on every Saturday. The prospectus ran 
as follows:— 

“Prospectus of the Bengal Herald :— 

A native paper to be printed in the Bengalee, Persian 
and Nagree character, will be subjoined, but distinct, and 
under the superintendence of the most talented Hindoos; 
translations from whose contribution will be occasionally 
made. 

The English portion of the Herald will contain sixteen 
pages , royal quarto, and the Native Eight , which will admit 
of separate subscription, the former at the rate of Two rupees 
and the latter one, monthly. 

To be printed and published every Saturday night, for 
the proprietors. 

R M Martin Ram Mohan Roy. 

Dwarkanath Tagore Nil Ruttan Haidar, & 

Prussuma Comar Tagore Raj Risen Singh.” 

The first issue of the paper was published on May 5,1829^ 
but later on the Nagri portion was separated as Bangdoot. 48 ' 

In 1846 came a polyglot paper 4 Jagad-dipak Bhaskar ’ 
edited by Moulvi Nasir-uddin. ‘Calcutta Review’ (Jan.-June 
1846) reviews it as thus :— 

“The Indian Sun,” Calcutta—printed and published in the 
Indian Sun Press, Old Madarsa, No. 101, Boitakhannah 
Street, by Moulvi Nasiruddin, for the proprietor. 

This is a weekly journal which made its first appearance 
on the 11th of June ; and we desire duly to record its exis¬ 
tence as one of the curiosities of over local literature. It is 
polyglot newspaper consisting at present of ten folio pages ; 
of ample breadth and length, and intended ere long to be | 
enlarged to sixteen pages. Each page consists of five parallel 
columns in five different languages, viz., Persian, Hindi, 
English, Bengali and Urdu or Hindus!hani. The subject 
matter is the same in all—being rendered or translated into 
each of these languages. The English occupies the Central 

47 V. B. February 1931, Editorial note on ifif spsifl 

W 3*o 

48 The files of Bangdoot are lodged in Imperial Library, Calcutta 
27th May, 1829 to 27th December, 1829 (Vol. I, No. 3). 

Bangiya Sahitya Parishad—Vol. I, No. 2 to No. 18. 

For detailed note on the Herald pnd Bangdoot, refer Bangla 
Patrer Sekaler Katha, and Bangla Samyik Patra by Brijindranath 
Bandopadhyaya. 
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column, and is properly flanked and guarded on the one side 
by the Persian and Hindi versions and on the other by the 
Bengali and Urdu equivalents. 

The undertaking is evidently one which must involve no 
small outlay in the way of expenses, and must entail no 
small exevtion, in the way of mental and physical labour. 
In this respect the project is really a bold one, and inas¬ 
much as it appears to indicate the existence of a daring 
adventurous and enterprising spirit, the projector is entailed 
to all the credit which belong to a new claimant for renown 
in the ranks of literary chivalry. 

This, however, is a grossly utilitarian age; and we fear 
that its busy partizans will base little respect for any mani¬ 
festation of mere chivalry whether in the walks of literature 
or in the fields of ancient tournaments.** (pp. LXXI-LXXII). 

And very soon we hear that the paper is defunct : 

“Monday, July 27 —The Indian Sun , a paper published in 
five languages has set for ever, without, however, 
leaving the horizon in greater darkness than before. 
The plan of the paper was beyond the strengths or 
resources of any man, European or native.’* 49 

Another paper‘Martand’ was published from Calcutta in 
1846. Maulvi Nasiruddin was its editor. The paper was 
penta-lingual. It was published in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
Persian and English, and in five columns, each language 
being given one. 50 

# Pandit Jugal Kishore Sookool, who formerly started 
‘Oodunt’ opened tho later half of the 19th century with the 
publication of his paper Samyadand Martand (l850). The 
paper met the fate of its predecessor, and began soon defunct. 
However, the attempt was creditable and showed how much 
Pandit Jugal Kishore was taken to journalism. The paper 
had ceased publication by April 12, 1852. On that date, 
Ishwar Chandra Gupta published his “history of Bengali 
Newspapers” and therein he furnished a list of defunct 
papers. In a subsequent issue he writes that he had missed 
adding two papers to the list—one of them ‘Samyadand 
Martand’: ) 

•«» ''Friend of India". 30th Jq!y, 1846. 

A0 Vide. Garcin De Tassy "Historie De La Literature Htndouie et 
Hindustanee," Vol. II, Paris 1870. p. 423. 
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Evidently he had made a mistake in considering this paper 
to be a Bengali production. Syt* Brajendra Nath Bando- 
padhyaya expresses doubt that the paper ‘Samyadand 
Mariand’ was a Bengali paper. 52 

f Four years later (1854) Calcutta came forward with the C 
first Hindi daily. This was “Samachar Sudha Varshan.” 1 
The paper was published from Bara Bazar of Calcutta, and \ 
edited by Shyam Sunder Sen. The paper was bi ingual. 
The news items and editorials were written in Bengali but 
news relating to merchandise, ships, market, reports and 
other items connected with business were written in 
Hindi. 53 > 

As we have just seen, Hindi Journalism was born in a 
Non-Hindi Province (i. e. Bengal), and not much later than 
Bengali Journalism was born (1826). Till then the area now 
included under United Provinces, Central Provinces andp 
Central India had developed considerable amount of Persian 
Journalism. In 1837, court languages in these provinces 
changed to Urdu, and we see a rapid rise of Urdu Journalism 
which succeeded Persian Journalism. Within a decade, 
we see Urdu journalism holding sway in these parts. 

/Hindi Journalism did not begin in these province till the 
encT of the first half of the 19fch century. And when it rose 
it began as an appendage or appendix to Urdu Journalism. 
In 1849, we see the first bilingual paper (Urdu-Hindi) 
publishing from Malwa—the ‘Malwa Akhbar’. It was followed 
by ‘Sudhakar’ of Kashi. “Benares Akhbar’’was the first 
unilingual Hindi paper 54 (est. 1844), but then it was in 
reality Urdu written in Nagri script “Sudhakar” was in 

Hindi rendering from original Bengali. 

Vishal Bharat. 8.5, pp. 597. 

33 Files tor 1855-1856 are Lodged in Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

61 Samachar Chandrika (25th July, 1844) publishes the {ollowing 
notice : 

'Benares Akhbar'—We are in receipt of the 8th number of a new 
adventure 'Benares Akhbar" of Kashi. The language is Urdu and the 
Script Nagri and it is edited by Babu Tara Mohan Mitra under thje 
patronage of Babu Shiva Prasad contains articles of general 
interest (Translation from original Bengali). 

10 
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bilingual, but later on (1853) it became purely Hindi paper. 
It was the first paper which wrote Hindi in the real sense 
of the word. It prepared a Sanskritised style of Hindi. 

( From 1850 to 1867, we see three kinds of Journalisms 
being practised in Hindi) 

(a) Unilingual Journalism (Hindi papers). This was very 
scarce. “Benares Akhbar” (1849), “Sudhakar”, (1853), “Tattwa- 
Bodhini Patrika” (1865), “Satya Dipak” (l866)-these were the 
only Hindi papers which were not Hindi-editions of Urdu 
papers. 

/ (b) Unilingual journals which were in reality Hindi 

translations of Urdu journals, e.g., “Buddhi Prakash” (Tr. 
Nur-ul-Bazar), “Lokamitra” (Sikandra 1867) and “Prajahit” 
(Ittawa 1861). 


(c) But the greatest number was of bilingual papers which 
were two-columned, each column sometimes carrying differ¬ 
ent names, e.g., “Mazbarul-Sarur” (Bharatpore), “Gwalior 
ka Akhbar” (Gazette 1861), “Sarvopkarak” (Mufid-ul-Khalaiq, 
Agra, 1861), “Suraj Prakash” (Aftab-i-Alamtab), “Jagtabh 
Chmtak” (1861 Kherkhwah-i-Khataiq), “Bharat Khanda- 
™” ta ” (1864, Arb-i-Hayat-i-Hind), “Kher-Khwah-i-Hind” 
(1865). As time went on, these columns were separated and 
independent Hindi journals of character (b) arose, e.a, 

Bharat Khandamrita” (1864) and “Sarvopkarak” (1865) 
became independent papers. This tendency came to grow 
with years. 

f 

Throughout the period, as figures elsewhere will show, 
Urdu Journalism was more than a match for Hindi Journal- 

ofb'irth faCt Hlndi Journalism was still feeling the pangs 

The position of Hindi Journalism and the reason of its 
late rise in its legitimate country would be clear if we 
devote some time to TEe study of the development of the 
press m this part of the country. 

'The first litho-press was established at Delhi in 1837, and 
the same year we see the publication of the first Urdu news- 
paperA From 1837-50 Urdu Journalism developed to some 
importance. On the 1st of January. 1850, there were 23 
lithographs in N. W. P (now U. P.) and these published 26 
newspapers and periodicals out of which 23 were published 
m Hindustani (all Urdu ekcept ‘Malwa Akhbar” which was 
a bilingua! and Benares Akhbar” which was a unilingual, a 
Hindi Paper), 2 in Persian and 1 in Bengali language. 
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Garcin De Tassy says that if the Hindustani Periodicals 
published in Provinces other than N. W. P. were included, 
the total number would easily come uptofifty. 55 A new 
lithograph was established at Lahore in 1850 and the number 
on 1st January, 1851, a year later, thus became 24. The 
distribution of these lithographs was : 7 at Agra, 5 at Delhi, 
7 at Meerut, 2 at Lahore, 9 at Benares, 1 at Bareilly, 1 at 
Cawnpore, 1 at Simla, and 1 at Indore. These do not include 
13 litho-presses at Lucknow and many others in different 
parts of India. 30 These litho-presses continued working 
efficiently and publishing Hindi and Urdu Journals and 
newspapers in 1851. 37 New Presses were also established 
and new newspapers and periodicals were launched and the 
old ones continued their career. 38 In the beginning of 
1852, the number of lithographs grew to 34 and they published 
31 Hindustani newspapers and journals. 59 

f Out of these 31 papers, the majority was in Urdu. 60 
The two purely Hindi papers were “Benares Akhbar” (est. 
1844) of Raja Shiva Prasad and “Sudhakar” (est. 1850). 
Probably “Benares Akhbar” was published both in Hindi and 
Urdu scripts under the same editorship. 61 It was an 
orthodox paper which voiced the public feelings against the 
missionaries. 62 “Sudhakar” was evidently against the 
language-policy of the Raja. However it shared the Raja’s 
social and political views./ The paper was at first a 
bilingual organ, but later (1853) it soon began unilingual 
and adopted Sanskritised Hindi as its language. 63 This 
fact shows that it was not against the language policy 
of Raja Shiva Prasad from its very initiation, and the cause 
for the change of policy should be looked elsewhere than 
the love for sanskritised language whose readers were very 
limited. The two bilingual Hindi-Urdu periodicals were 
“Malwa Akhbar 1 * and “Mazharui Sarur. 11 “Malwa Akhbar”. 
a weekly paper consisting of 8 pp. was published from Indore 
under the editorship of Dharam Narayan. Each page 

33 Tassy, p. 2 . 

r,ki Tassy p. 10. 

57 Ibid. p. 16. 

38 Ibid, p. 21. 

39 Ibid, p. 22. 

00 Ibid, pp 22-25. 

Ibid, p. 23. 

(i3 Ibid, p, 24. 

Ibid » 
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contained 2 columns, one Hindi, one Urdu. 04 Mazharul- 
Sarur was publishtd from Bharatpore under the patronage 
of the Maharajah, and like the former, published per page 
tw # o columns of Hindi and Urdu each placed side by side. 05 

^A year later (1853) we see two another attempts. One 
was “Buddhi Prakash” of Agra published under the editorship 
of Sadasukhlal: Sadasukhlal also edited “Nur ul-Bazar” and 
“Buddhi-Prakash” was a transliteration of the same under 
a separate cover. The language of the paper was not orna¬ 
mented, like those of its contemporaries and it published 
useful arxicleson History, Geography, Maths, and education, 
besides giving interesting literary articles and .news, and 
this miscellany aspect had made it a success. 66 CGarcin De 
Tassy refers to a bilingual publication as “Gwalior ka 
Akbbar”, a Govt, paper, published with the same two column- 
arrangement given one each to Hindi and Urdu, published 
under the editorship of a Govt, servant, Lakshmi Prasad 
who had previously ably published an Urdu periodical from 
Bareilly. 67 \ 

In 1854, the number of lithographs rose to 37, and news¬ 
papers and periodicals to 33. The best-seller was the Urdu 
Koh-i-Noor of Lahore with 249 subscribers. 08 The total 
number of issues published, however, did not reach more 
than 2*216 69 This has a very meagre contribution of Hindi 
unilingual and bilingual journals. This condition prevailed 
till Mutiny (1857). 

In the early days of the Mutiny some papers preached 
revolt, 70 evidently with Mutineers at their back, but the 
mass of Hindustani (Hindi-Urdu) periodicals remained 
neutral. Many of these papers and journals could not 
survive the Mutiny. 71 Newspapers, almost ail Urdu, were 
launched after the turmoils of the Mutiny were over, but the 
Govt* had grown wiser and moro susceptible out of ex¬ 
perience of the Mutiny, and progressive as we'l as critical 
new enterprises were ruthlessly suppressed 72 with the 

8 * Ibid, p. 25. 

68 Ibid. 

ee Tassy, p. 97. 

87 Ibid, pp. 98-99. 

88 Ibid, p. 108. 

69 Ibid. p. 108. 

70 Tassy, p. 118. t 

7 * Ibid, p. 139, 

79 Ibid, p. 154. 
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result it took much time for the journalism to come upto its 
Pre-mutiny level. However, by December 2, 1861, it had 
almost gained its pre-mutiny strength and influence, fit is 
important to note that after the Mutiny Hindi Journalism 
began to grow rapidly at the expense of Urdu Journalism. 
Out of 17 new ventures in 1861, 6 were Hindi. 73 The Bud- 
dhiprakmsh of Agra (est. 1853) continued uneffected by the 
Mutiny.) 74 The Urdu periodical ‘Mufid-ul-Khalaaiq’ (est. 
1860) under the editorship of Shiva Narayan was made 
bilingual (1861), the Hindi matter going in the same issue 
under the name of “Sarvopkarak.” The paper was published 
from Agra. Raja Lakshman Singh of Agra started 4 Pra- 
jahitaishi’ in 1861. 75 

Another bilingual paper from Agra was edited by Ganesh 
Lai with the Hindi matter under the head ‘Suraj Prakash’ and 
the Urdu matter “Aftab-i-Aiamtab.” 76 “Jag.abh Chintak” 
was published from Ajmere under the editorship of Sohan 
Lai who previously published Kher-Khwah*i-Khalaaiq with 
Ayodhia Prasad who now continued it singly as Kher- 
Khwab-i-Khalaq. 77 It may be hinted that both the papers 
took much from the sources through transliteration. [How¬ 
ever, this shows that Hindu journalists had become sensible 
of the Hindi reading public, and were prepared to serve it. 
From Etawah was published ‘Prajahit,” a fortnightly Hindi 
Gazette, probably under Hakim Jawahar Lai who published 
the Urdu Edition ‘Muhab-bi-Riyaya’ and the English edition 
as “People’s Friend”. 78 All these are very meagrely subs¬ 
cribed. t 9 No fresh Hindi-Urdu periodical came out in 1862, 
although there were some Urdu additions. so ) 

On 1st Oct. 1863, began to be published'Lokamitra^ from 
Sikandra (near Agra). This was monthly organfeub ished 
from the same press which published “Kher Khwami-Khalq.” 
The paper was published in small size with two columns of 
each page. [The name of the editor was not given, but from* 
contents hAcan be guessed a Hindu convert to Christianity,) 
The paper aimed at the propagation of Christianity among 
the Hindus. (The paper was a Christian Missionery propa¬ 
ganda paper which was written in undiluted Hindi. ) 

73 Ibid, p. 172. 

74 Tassy, p. 173. 

Vide R. C. Shukla-History of Hindi Literature. 

76 Tassy, p. 173. 

77 Ibid. 

78 Ibid, p. 174. 

79 Ibid, p. 175. 

30 Tassy, Doueienne Disoours 187*188. 
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By 1862, the Govt, had grown conscious of the strength of 
the Vernacular Press, and it appointed a reporter who was 
helped by a Pandit and a Munshi to inform the Govt, every 
week of the opinion of the Vernacular Press on public 
affairs. This was probably not a malacious step. 81 

O n 1864 was started “Bharat Khandamrita,” a bilingual 
paper,) The paper was propriettd by an orthodox Hindu 
social organisation aiming at social reform. 82 vThis was 
edited by Banshi Dhar.A The Urdu portion was named 
“Ab-i-Hayat i-Hind.” 

\jBy 1865 the “Sarvopkarak” of Agra was an independent, 
Hindi paper, although still much transliteration. 83 An¬ 
other unilingual Hindi paper launched apart was “Tattwa 
Bodhini Patrika,” published from Bareilly with Gulab Shanker 
as editorA 84 Dr. R. C. Mathur was still publishing his biling¬ 
ual “Khiir-i-Khwah-i-Hind ” 85 ^“Gyan Pradayini Patrika” 
started publication in 1866 froni Lahore. It too was a two- 
column bilingual. This was edited by Pandit Mukund Ram. 
The paper was owned by Navin Chand who published many 
papers for propagating Brahmo Samaj doctrines and was 
devoted to education and general information in all branches 
of knowledge. This paper was important due to its literary 
articles on geographical and historical subjects. H( \ The 
paper was published monthly. Tassy also refers to a paper 
from Bombay with the name Satyadipak 87 which suggests 
that it may be a Hindi paper.' However, in the absence of 
further evidence, nothing can be said definitely. It is import¬ 
ant to note that “Oudh Akhbar” of Lucknow began to allot 
some columns to Hindi at this time and continued this prac¬ 
tice for long. 

Let us present a resume ! 

» , 
The first totally Hindi paper “Tattwa Bodhini Patrikti" 
/ was published from Bareilly in 1859. This was a weekly pa]n v. 
In 1865, it was edited by Gulab Shanker. The “Aftab-i-Alam- 
tab” edited by Ganeshi Lai and published from Agra had some 
of its articles in Nagri script. In 1861, Sohan Lai published 

81 Tctisy, p. 213. 

M Ibid, pp. 246-247. 

83 Ibid, p. 275. 

88 Ibid, p. 276. 

88 Ibid, p. 278. 

88 Ibid, p. 306. 

8 » Ibid, p. 311. 
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“Jaglabh Chintak” from ^Ajnlere and Hakim_ Jawaharlal 
‘Tiaja^t^Jxoii^tawah. The “Kber-Khwah-i-KhaTaaTq^the 
fortnightly propaganda paper of the missionaries (est. 1862) 
began to publish separate Hindi edition as “Lokamitra.” 
“Gyan Prakash” of Agra (pub. 1861) may be cpnsider- 
ed the first orthodox Hindi re.igious paper. “Bharat 
Kbandamrita” (Agra J864 ed. Pt. Banshichar) was a very 
influential journal in its circle. From 1865, “Mufid-i Khalaaiq” 
began publishing a Hindi edition (“Sarvopkarak,” Agra, 1865, 
editor Shiva Narayan) of Bharat “Khandamrita” (Bansbidhar, 
Agra 1866) was published two-columned. Another like 
effort was “Gyan Pradayini Patrika" (Lahore 1866, editor 
Pandit Mukandi Ram of Kashmere) which had the same two- 
columned arrangement. In 1866, were launched “Satya- 
dipak” and “Somprakash” which were probably unilingual 
Hindi Journals. 

When we analyse the matter presented in this chapter, 
we come to some interesting conclusions : 

1. The beginning of Hindi Journalism audits develop¬ 
ment took place in two diff erent places, and at both places 
each grew in spite of, and probably unknown to another- 
The Metropolitan tow n of Calcutta was the Jhisttn begin 
Hindijaurnalism in as.eaxlyli's ..182th and throughout the 
perTocTunder review we see it fastening it with care. And 
independent of it rose Hindi Journalism in the Hindi speak¬ 
ing provinces, although 18 years later (1844). While in the 
non-Hindi Province of Bengal, Hindi Journalism rose free 
and healthy, in the Hindi provinces it had to suffer birth- 
pangs and fight each inch with Urdu Journalism. The Cal¬ 
cutta Hindi Journalism of these early days compared favour-1 
ably with the early English Journalism in India which also I 
was the work of colonists, 

2. ft ^Throughout the period, newspapers were exceptions 
and not a rule. Their publication was very sparse. Con¬ 
sidering the great expense in which Hindi-speaking popula¬ 
tion is spread, the number of papers was very poor. But 
soon after the close of the period, we see newspapers rising 
in number unnoticed in the past, and Hindi Journalism 
getting an independent individuality. 

Except Calcutta and Kashi j vhich continued Journalism 
efficiently, and as a separate identity, we cannot name any * 
centres. In the Western Hindi Pradesh the productions/ 
were distributed to a dozen places, most of them came from/ 
Agra which was at that time the seat of the Govt, and a( 
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very important centre of Urdu Journalism. Besides Agra 
were Bharatpore, Ajmere, Sikandia, Etawah and Bareilly. 
Even here we see adventures in far distant places like Jam¬ 
mu, Bombay and Lahore. However, in the Eastern Hindi 
Pradesh there is no city except Kashi which has begun some* 
thing in Hindi Journalism. 

\ It will be seen that most of the Journalism of this period 
1826-27 was devoted to religious or social reform. The most 
prominent social reform institution was Brahmo Samaj 
and it had its organs in many languages. ^“Tattwa Bodhini 
Patrika”, “Mitra Vilas” and “Gyan Pradayini Patrika" are 
some of the Hindi organs of Brahmo Samaj which were start¬ 
ed by Pioneers like Keshava Chandra and Navin Chandra. 
Later on due to the advent of an indigenous institution in 
Arya Samaj (1875), working on the same lints as Brahmo 
Samaj, the later dwindled to a lesser force. Still it was there 
throughout the 19th century. 

\JThis was a period when societies, leagues, associations 
and debating clubs were formed in all principal towns. In 
fact, most of the Journalistic activity was carried on under 
the auspices of these institutions^* (Vide, the Administration 
Reports of various Provinces und^r the head '‘Societies”). 
In his address of the year 1869, Tassy refers to many of 
these at Calcutta, Lucknow, Agra, Chunar, Benares, Meerut, 
Moradabad and Aligarh. The lectures delivered at such 
institutions or associations, weekly or monthly, were pub¬ 
lished as Magazines. 

\The titles of the newspapers and periodicals published 
in trie Hindi-Pradesh were mostly influenced by those of Urdu 
papers like “Lokamitra” or “Sarvahitkarak” or “Prajahi- 
taishi,” all of them having component productions like 
Muhab-bi-Riyaya , Mufid-ul-Khalaiq , etc. They are plain, 
simple titles and a few only are influenced by Bengali titles 
like Samachar Sudhci-Varshort or Kavi Vachan Sudha or 
Sudhakar. Most of the titles are utilitarian. However, 
there is little attraction or individuality in such titles. When 
an Urdu paper began to publish its Urdu ‘zamima’ (append¬ 
age) it gave it a title which was only a reproduction or 
translation of Urdu title and when the Hindi portion 
separated, it retained this title. Some independent titles 
begin with‘Gyan—* as was also the case with Bengali and 
Gujarati periodicals. They reflect the zeal for the spread 
of Western knowledge. Knowledge, more knowledge was 
the ory of the Age. 
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10. Throughout this period English had very few 
votaries and these only in the upper classes of the Society, 
and native languages like Hindi and Bengali*) with their 
Sanskritistd and dialectal forms, were difficult, and unsuited 
to Journalistic activity. /In comparison with these Urdu was 
easier and widely understood. ) The reason was that it was 
the real inheritor of the glory that Persian once was in field 
of literature and Journalism, and also because it had grown 
to be the current language used in folklores and fiction. 

The_first Hindustani and Urdu paper was Jam^i* 

Jahan-numa 88 weekly, established at Calcutta PlL28th March, 
1822./But subscribers of this Unilingual, adv enture were 
few, and with the fifth issufr. (16th May* 1822) the paper 
became bilingpaL ~ Urdu-rPersian, -and soon later the Urdu 
portion w;as dropped altogether. . On 30th May, 1823, was 
published weekly Shamshul-Akhbar a bilingual (Urdu- 
Persian). This was the second Urdu Journal. The third 
was, probably, the “Urdu Akhbar” published from Delhi in 
1833 under the editorship of the father of Maulvi Mohammad 
Hasan Azad. This was the first Urdu journal in the Hindi 
Pradesh, and this was followed by a quick mushroom growth 
of Urdu newspapers and journals. The first Hindi paper 
in the Hindi Pradesh was published a decade later (1844), and 
in the succeeding years (1849-67) we see a bilingual phase 
which began with Malwa AkhbarX JL§49). 

In the first half of the 19th century, Urdu was prevalent 
as a popular speech, but it was seldom used as a written 
language, when we remember that Ghalib (1797—1869) 
was the first to use Urdu in his letters. The newspapers 
and journals were only read by the cultured intelligentsia. 
This class almost invariably got their first education in 
Persian, which dominated as the court language, and hence 
Urdu journals were not very popular with this class. 
Persian was the speech of the cultured class through¬ 
out India in their social give and take. Even in the British 
period till 1837, the political papers, administration reports 
and court-proceedings were conducted in Persian. It was 
for this reason that people were ready to subscribe to 
Persian newspapers and journals in big cities. 

t 

88 Files of Jami-i-Jahan*numa are lodged at 

(1) Imperial Record Office, Delhi (1824-1845). 

(2) Radha Kant. Deva "Library—1824 and 1829-30 'Calcutta 
Journal/ 22nd June, 1822. pJ 739, gives the Persian and Hindusthani 
contents of Jami-i-Jahan-nuraa, and hence it should be taken to be 
belingual at that date. ' 

11 * 
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The first Persian paper was MiraUul-Akhbar 89 of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, published from Dharamtalla, Calcutta, 
April 12, 1822, as a weekly organ. The second Persian 
paper was Shamsh-uUAhhbar which started its career as a 
bilingual (Urdu-Persian) on May 6, 1823 at Calcutta, and 
ran a career of about 5 years. The plight of the newspaper 
men of those days can be easily read in the following 
words : 

“We are sorry to find we have lost one of our sources of 
intelligence, by the discontinuance of the Persian Paper 
styled the Shamsh-ul-Akhbar . The Conductor and Editor 
took his leave of the unthankful public, last week, in the 
following characteristic manner. ‘Be it known to all men, 
that from the time this Paper, the Sham$h-ul-Akhbar y was 
established by me to the present day, which is now about five 
years, I have gained nothing by it except vexation and dis¬ 
appointment, notwithstanding what idle and ignorant babblers 
may please to assert. The inability of the public in the 
present day to appreciate desert, and their indifference to 
the exhausting and painful exertions made in their cause, 
verify the verse : I have consumed, and my flames have not 
been seem: like lamps in a moonlight night I have burnt 
away unheaded. It is, time, therefore, to desist, and with¬ 
drawing my hand from all further concern with this paper. 
I have determined to repose on the couch of conclusion’. 
We, of course, which to be understood as confining our 
conjeotive to the ignes minores , the Editors and Proprietors 
of the Native Paper which owe their institution, rather to 
the precocious imitation of English manners, than the wants 
of the people." (“Government Gazette”, 31st May, 


The Serampore Missionaries published a Persian Edition 
of their famous Bengal organ, Samachar Darpan , under the 
name, Akhbar-i-Serampore and it was first launched in April 
1826, *nd its obituary was published in Samachar Chandrika y 
oQth December, 1830. The government helped it with a 
subscription of Rs. 160 per month. Other Persian payers 
were Samachar Sabha Rajendra (weekly, March 1, 1961), 

89 Vide "Calcutta Journal" and "Bengal Harkara" 1822-18^1or 
the contents of 'Mirat*ul-ftkhbar\ 

For detailed note on the paper see "Ram Mohan Roy as a journal* 
article by Banerji in Modem Review (April,‘1931). 
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Aina-i-Sikandar 80 January 21, 1833), Mah-i-Alam Afros 01 
(March 22, 1833) and Sultan-ul-Akhbar 92 (August 2, 1835). 

The history of the comtemporary Bengali Press (1826-67) 
is fully dealt with in the momentous research work by 
Brajendra Nath Banerjee “Bangla Samyik Patra” (1818- 
1867). The Marathi Papers were fewer, the first being The 
Bombay Darpan (January 6, 1^32) which was followed by,, 
Mornbai Akhbar (July 3, 1}40), and the first Maratha daily” 
“Gyan Prakash” .(February 12, 1849). For a fuller history 
of Marathi Journalism, “Marathi Niyat-Kalikancha Itihas” 
1832-1937) by Ramchandra Govind Kande is commendable. 

11. Araherest was succeeded by Lord William Bentinck 
(1828-1835) as the Governor-General of India. He sided 
with the people who sympathised with those who aspired for 
the liberty of the Press. He did not interfere with the 
normal working of the Newspaper Press. In fact, he went 
even further. Kaye writes of him :■— 

“ He (Lord Bentinck) did not scruple indeed, to say, after 
he had been some years in India, than he learnt more 
from it (newspaper press) than all the other sources of 
information which had been open to him since he 
assumed the government of the country.” 93 

Bentinok’s regime would have been a period of rest and 
repose for the newspaper world, but for a new situation 
created by the decision of the Board of Directors to lesson 
the army allowance. When Lord Bentinck tried to work 
out the Board’s order, there was an unprecedented agitation 
throughout the country. Bentinck, however, in his usual 
role of the defender of the Press, gave a deaf ear to it. He 
kept silent over the bitter criticism that was thundered in 
the pages of the contemporary news-sheet, and went on 
with his own work of introducing the reform. However, in 
1830, the Board of Directors set aside the appeal petitioned 
by the army men regarding allowance. The issue became 
crowdy, and it was soon seen that all the correspondence relat¬ 
ing the reform must be brought before the public to enlighten 
it on the stand the Government was obliged to take. But 

90 Aina-i-Sikandar : Fils at Imperial Record Office Delhi, 1833- 
1840. 

91 Mah-i-Alam Afroz' Imperial Record Office, Delhi, 1836*1841. 

93 'Sultan-ul-Akhbar' Imperial Record Office, Delhi, 1835-1841. 

93 Vide, "Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe,” Vo! II 
pp. 139-140. * 
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such publication-would have been detrimental to the interest 
of the Government. While the press was left free to comment 
on it and influence public opinion in the country, Bentinck 
faced intensification of the agitation which would have 
certainly brought the Board of Directors into Public con¬ 
tempt or, at any rate, disrespect. He thought whether or not 
newspaper press be confiscated of its liberty of free comment. 
After much consideration, he decided to follow the steps 
of Lord Adhem, and control the freedom of press. 

i Suppression of the Press would have once again rampant, 
had there been no Metcalfe. / Throughout the whole his¬ 
tory of Indian Press, there is no genuine English soul who 
had worked harder for its liberty than Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was then a member of the Legislative Council. He 
voted against Bentinck and spoke zealously over the 
futility of such a step as would mobilise public opinion 
against the Govt, and jeopardise the cause of justice. In 
the spring of 1832, Metcalfe became the acting resident of 
the Governor-General's Legislative Council. In this role, 
Metcalfe did even more to preserve the liberty of the Press. 
There is one instance which is enough to tell us of the 
strong stamina of which this man, the redeemer of Indian 
Press, was built. The contemporary Governor of Ca cutta 
wanted to take an action against a local newspaper which 
had bitterly criticised the Governor of Bombay on a certain 
issue. He wrote to Bentinck asking him to demand apology 
from the editor or else restrict his liberty. A copy of this 
official Memo, was sent to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Local Govt, for action. He, however, refrained 
from taking an action, in spite of repeated appeals of the 
Governor. 

Bentinck stayed for two years after this episode, which 
we. have referred to above, but the Press functioned 
throughout without any disability being imposed on it. Be¬ 
sides,—and it can be said to its credit—, the Legislative 
Council presented some provisions to reject the act propa¬ 
gated by Adhem, which however never turned into rules 
and regulations of a law. 

The Public at that time was very vigilant about the 
liberty of the press. In the winter of 1834-1835 when Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was leaving for Allahabad, the citizens of 
Calcutta sent him a memorial regarding the liberty of the 

? >ress. .The memorandumcreached the Governor-General on 
he 27th January, 1835, who assured the people that the 
Legislative Council was working into this matter, and they 
would soon have laws enacted to give the Press the freedom 
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that was due to it. Lord Metcalfe had always looked with 
favour on the aspirations of the Press, but the original idea 
of the abolition of censorship altogether owed, probably, to 
Lord Macaulay, Sir Charles Metcalfe was bold enough to 
translate the idea into practice. 

Soon after (March 1835) Lord William Bentinck left for 
England and Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed the Gover¬ 
nor-General. Metcalfe proved true to his creed, for with the 
collaboration of his council which had upon it serving at 
that time as the first Law Member, Loid Macaulay, he 
enacted a new law in April 1835 which repealed the former 
aggressive ones and inaugurated a new era in Indian Jour- 
narism. The Court of Directors, however, were not so 
enthusiastic over the issue. They looked at this step 
with disfavour. Some of the members of the council of the 
Governor-General entertained grave suspicions. Times had 
changed. The British had grown conscious of their imperial 
interests and thought a free press in a subject country not 
only undesirable but wholly incompatible. They were not 
wrong to think that a free press will be followed by the 
growth of free institutions and the birth of a movement for 
freedom from British subjugation. The house of commons, 
too, were averse to such a measure. 

On March 20, 1836, the Court of Directors censored Sir C. 
Metcalfe for his liberation of the Press, and passed him over 
to the appointment of the Governor of Taxes, upon which he 
retired from the company’s service. The Act, which Metcalfe 
had promulgated, however, began to function in 1835. 
It was applauded both in India and Europe. A magnificent 
hall was built in Calcutta to commemorate the event and 
it was named after Sir Charles Metcalfe as Metcalfe Hall. 
“ Whatever may have been the indirect results of Metcalfe’s 
action, the immediate effect was a distinct improvement in 
Journalistic enterprise.” 94 

The most magnificent result was the “Calcutta Review”, 
the first number of which appeared in May 1844—“a 
magazine to which thoughtful men, whatever might be their 
opinions on politics and religion, could contribute.” 05 

In 1842, Lord Ellenborough was appointed as Governor- 
General in place of Lord Aucland. Lord Ellenborough had 
long presided over the Board of Control, and he had no 

'Freedom of Press'—a chapter in The Development of Indian 
policy” 1818-1858 Anderson and Subedar. 

96 Anderson and Subedar, Opt. ait. 
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sympathy with the Press. The result was a wide gulf bet¬ 
ween the editor of the Board of Control and the Press. 

The Press Laws promulgated in 1835 continued untouched 
till 1857. No new ordinance or rule marred the wholesome 
relation between the editors and the Govt. Then came the 
year 1857, the most important year in the political history 
of the country. No sooner had the Govt, smelt the revolt 
brewing against it, it gagged the Press with a new ordin¬ 
ance somewhat akin to the press law of 1823. ^ A permit was 
necessary for launching any new paper or periodical and the 
Govt, observed utmost discretion in granting such a permit. 
The promulgation of this ordinance synchronised with the 
rejection of the permit granted to Bengal Harkara (Sept. 24, 
1857). Many vernacular papers fell victim to this new inven¬ 
tive of the Govt, and many more were brought to the crimi¬ 
nal court for sedition or pushing violence. The ordinance 
was equally applied to Indian and Anglo-Indian presses, the 
later being no less bitter than the former in criticising the 
Govt. In fact, Anglo-Indian Press proved more troublesome 
than the Indian Press particularly the Vernacular Press 
which had yet not grown very influential. Writing in 1863, 
Sir George Trevelyan says of the Mutiny Press— 96 

, “The tone of the Press was horrible. Never did the cry 
for blood swell so loud as among these Christians and En¬ 
glishmen in the middle of the 19th C. The pages of those 
brutal and grotesque journals published by Herbert and Merat 
during the agony of the French Revolution contained no¬ 
thing that was not matched and surpassed in the files of 
some Calcutta Papers.” 

The Govt, was ruthless in repressing the revolt but it 
was not prepared to offend the entire Indian Public, which 
the Anglo-Indian Press was demanding ‘blood for blood’ 
and preaching revenge. 97 Such articles were known to 
be injurious to the Govt, which carried a policy of hush- 
hush and crime. The Indian-owned and Anglo-Indian papers 
were in great plight, for there was a tussle over ‘Blood for 
Blood’ issue between owners and editors; Dr. George 
Bruist, editor, Bombay Times, had to resign owing refusing to 

1)0 The competition—wallah, p. 299, quoted in the "Indian PressV, 
p, 244. 

,J7 Vide "The centenary of P^lassey" in "Friend of India" lune 25, 
1857, which was declared offensive by the Bombay Gazette, which 
decided the rejection of the permit. An apology was made and the 
Government refrained from action. 
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carry on this policy of preaching revenue in defiance to the 
Indian Board of Directors which conducted the paper. Thus, 
from the time of Metcalfe onwards to the days of Mutiny 
we do not see any change in the position of the newspaper 
presb vis-a-vis the Govt. For twenty years, the Press 
worked unfettered. Writing of the Press, John Bruce Nor¬ 
ton says in the “Rebellion in India”— 

“As a whole the Press of India is conducted with sing¬ 
ular ability and it is astonishing to mark the giant 
strides with which it has advanced within the last two 
^ years. It discusses all topics with an ability which, 
looking back a few years, was scarcely to be antici¬ 
pated.” 

The newspaper press took a new turn after the period we 
have just reviewed. It became nationalistic in character 
and aspiration, and one branch of it-the Vernacular Press— 
became much more important for it appealed direct to mas¬ 
ses and spoke in a language that simple village-folks under¬ 
stood. 

The Govt, soon realised this new position and determined 
to check the growth of the Vernacular Press which had just 
begun to assert itself. 

In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, Lord Canning 
stepped forward and censored the liberty of the Press for 
some days. Act XI of 1857 was passed. It prohibited the keep¬ 
ing or using of a printing press without license from the 
Government who exercised discretionary power in granting 
such license. The Govt, had the right to revoke the license 
at any time and the circulation of newspapers, books, or 
any kind of inflammatory material could also be prohibited. 
The Act applied to the English and the Vernacular Press 
alike. Of course, people at this time had begun to think 
seriously whether such enlightment as was certain to come 
with the freedom of the Press vouchsafed for the stability 
of the British rule. Alfred Lyall wrote in 1858, soon after 
the Mutiny: 

“The widest as well as the shallowest notion of all seems 
to be that universally prevalent belief that education, 
civilisation and increased material property will re¬ 
concile the people of India.to rule.It was 

the increased property and enlightment of the French 
people which produced the ‘grand crash (of the Revo- 
~ lotion)” 
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The censorship was limited to one year only and when it 
was withdrawn, the production of books, pamphlet and hews- 
, papers by Indian writers both in English and in Indian 
languages resumed its growth. Its attitude towards the 
Govt, was always critical; after the Mutiny the criticism 
tended to develop into positive hostility. Occasionally an 
official or extra legal warning was given. After the Mutiny 
the Govt, changed hands and administration was overhauled 
from top to bottom. Nevertheless, there was no change 
in the attitude of the Govt, towards the Press. However, 
Lord Canning tried to improve the relation between the 
Govt, and the Press. The first step he took was that he 
gave a separate room (known as the editor’s room) to the 
editors in his office, and placed before them papers of interest 
to the public. Documents of public interest also began to 
appear at the end of the “Govt. Gazette” as an appendix. 

In 1860, the Govt, took another step to ease the Indian 
Press which could now breathe leisurely. Sec. 113 of the 
Indian Penal Code (est. 18.37) of Lord Macaulay and his asso¬ 
ciates of the Indian Law commission had for 1 twenty-four 
years waived like Tartar’s sword over the head of the In¬ 
dian Press. When a revision of the code was taken up in 
1860, Lord Canning proposed the withdrawal of the section 
on the ground that it could be injudiciously used against the 
liberty of the Press. The Government sanctioned the 
proposal. 

In 1862, Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Cannings, and bis 
reign brought no changes in the relation of the Government 
and the Press. Then came Sir John Lawrence (1864) in 
whose reign we come to the Promulgation of “Regulation 
of Printing Presses and Newspapers Act No. XXV (1867)” 
The important sections of the regulation stood thus 

(3) “Every book or paper printed within British India, 
shall have printed legibly on it the name of the Printer 
and the place of Printing, and (if the book or paper be 
published) of the publisher, and /the place of publica¬ 
tion. 

(4) No person shall, within British India, keep in his 
possession any press for the printing of books or pa¬ 
pers, who shall not have made and subscribed the fol¬ 
lowing declaration before the Magistrate within whose 
local jurisdiction, such press may be : 

“I, A, B, declare that I have a press for printing at 4 - 

■■ And this last blank shall be filled up with a 

true and precise description of the place where such 
press may be situate. 
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(5) No printed periodical work, containing news or com¬ 
ments on public news, shall be published in British 
India, except in conformity with the rules hereinafter 
laid down: 

(I) The printer and the publisher of every such periodical 
work shall appear before the Magistrate within whose 
local jurisdiction such work shall be published and 
shall make and subscribe, in duplicate, the following 
declaration: 

% A., B, declare that I am the printer (or publisher, or 
printer and publisher) of the periodical work entitled 
—and printed (or published or printed and publish¬ 
ed, as the case may be) at— -And the last blank 

in this form of declaration shall be filled up with a note 
and precise account of the premises where the printing 
or publication is conducted. 

(II) As often as the place of Printing and publication is 
changed, a new declaration shall be necessary. 

(III) As often as the printer or publisher who shall have 
made such declaration as is aforesaid shall leave Bri¬ 
tish India, a new declaration, 

PENALTIES 

(12) Whosoever shall print or publish any book or paper 
otherwise than in conformity with the rule contained in sec¬ 
tion 3 of this Act shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, 
be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand rupees or by 
simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years or 
both. 

(13) [deals with penalty for keeping Press without mak¬ 
ing declaration required by section 4 which is the same as 
in the above section], 

(14) “Any person who shall, in making any declaration 
under the authority of this act make a statement which is 
false, and which he either knows or believes to be false, or 
does not believe to be true, shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand 
rupees and imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years.” 

12. The period under review (1826-1867) saw the first 
great awakening of the Public opinion in native press. The 
first great public enthusiasm centred round the abolition of 
Suttee (in Bengal 1829, in Bombay and Madras 1830). Ram 
Mohan Roy was the pioneer of the new public opinion, and 
the Bengal press was divided between him and the orthodox 

12 
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press condemning the measure. By 1830, Bengali news¬ 
papers were numerous* 98 At this time (1830) there were 
33 English papers in Bengal, including the dailies and all 
the periodical publications, and the total number of subscri¬ 
bers to English newspapers in Calcutta was calculated to 
be 2205. 

The Bombay Vernacular Press (Gujerati) drew momentum 
from a calendar controversy between two groups of Parsees. 
This calendar question caused the establishment of two 
native papers in Bombay (Ebtal-e-Kabiseh and Akhbar-e- 
Kabieseh) but both were shortlived. But the affair made 
people later deeply interested in public affair. In September 
1830, Naoroji Dorabji Chandaru established the Gujrati 
weekly in Mumbai Vartman. The name was changed after 
13 months to Mumbaina Harkaru ane Vartman and it became 
a biweekly. Another Gujerati paper, the Jam-i-Jamshed 
was first published in 1831, and is still extent as the oldest 
living paper. It was started as a weekly by Pestonji Man- 
eckji Motiwala, and later became a daily newspaper. 

Another field was now opening up; that of Scientific 
interest. ‘The Mirror of the Press’ or the ‘Political and Lib¬ 
rary Register’ notes the establishment of the first literary 
Magazine. For some time past, the Asiatic Society (f. 1784) 
had been publishing papers on Zoology, Botany, Anthro¬ 
pology, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology. Now wo 
see the flowering of scientific Journalism in English. 99 

There was a financial crash in 1870 and this involved 
leading publishing houses in Calcutta with far-reaching 
effects on the Press. As Macaulay wrote six years later 
the crash ‘ruined one-half of the English society in Bengal, 
and seriously injured the other half”. Palmer & Co., Mack¬ 
intosh & Co., Alexander & Co., Crultenden, Mekillop & Co., 
Pacileo, Ferguesson & Co., Coloin, Bazett & Co., were all 
effected. This crash brought a number of English interests 
in Indian hands. For example, the India Gazette became 
the property of Dwarka Nath Tagore and was amalgamated 
with ‘Bengal Harkara’. The native Vernacular Press of 
Calcutta gained in importance and influence. Appreciating 
the difficulties that confronted the press, Lord Bentinck did 
all he could to encourage its prosperity and between 1831 and 
1833 numerous additions were made to newspaper world 
of Calcutta. With all that has been said of the growth of 
the Vernacular Press in this period (1826-67), it was the 

98 Vide, Annual Return for# 1830. 

90 For detail see chapter on Technical and Scientific Journalism in 
Margorita Barns. 
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Anglo-Indian Press which dominated the field: “Chief 
Members of the editorial staff were recurifced in England and 
brought to India covenanted assistants, editors, assistant 
editors, sub-editors and chief reporters* Posts of responsibility 
on the mechanical side too were also filled by Europeans 
while Indian Journalists were employed in Minor posi¬ 
tions” (Margarita) 

Nevertheless, Indian native journals of importance were 
being launched* “Poona Vartak” (yearly sub. Rs. 2), a very 
prominent Marathi journal, was given permission to publish 
on 18th March, 1835. It was edited by Annundram Wittobab, 
“Som Prakash” the first influencial politic-literary paper, 
came at the end of this period. “Koh-i-Noor’ (1850) in 
Urdu and “Benares Akhbar” in Hindi (1844) marked the 
beginning of a new era in the political thought of Mid and 
Western Hindusthan. 

So we see the awakening of Public opinion in the years 
1829-35. The native newspapers contained articles of utmost 
variety, intelligence and novelty of every description. Then 
came Metcalfe, the liberator of the Press (1835-38), and from 
1835 to 1857 we see the Press nominally unfettered and ^ 
rapidly contributing to the development of public opinion. 
Though English had been adopted as the language of the 
court, Persian continued to be widely used as the medium 
of conversation and the dissemination of information. 
“Ai-i-nai Sikander, Jam-i-Jahannuma, Mali-i-Alam Afroz, 
Sultan-ul-Akhbar” and “Mehr-i-Munir” were some of the 
important Persian paper. Urdu Journalism began in 1837 
and it took the place formerly occupied by Persian Jour¬ 
nalism. Syed Mohammad Khan (brother of Syed Ahmad 
Khan) led the way in Urdu Journalism by founding the 
“Saiyyadul Akhbar”, probably the first Urdu paper in Delhi 
(1837). Unfortunately the editor died when still in Prime 
and the paper was continued by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan who 
was compelled to suspend it as he was occupied with other 
work. In 1838, the Delhi Akhbar appeared and this was 
followed by the Fawaid-ul-Nazrin and Quran-ul-Sayyadin , 
the two later being edited by the Hindus. 

The factors which differentiated the second quarter of the 
19th century from the 1st quarter were, firstly, that the East 
India Company’s monopoly had no longer existed ; secondly, 
that the administration had assumed some responsibility 
for education, and, thirdly, the Ei}&lish language was being 
used as the medium of instruction. 

Two considerations stood out as of great significance be¬ 
cause they have an important bearing on the press today. One 
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arose in the fact that both the E. I. Cy. and the administra¬ 
tion that followed it had developed for its regard the prin¬ 
ciple of religious neutrality as essential* As a result, the 
schools did not impart religious knowledge and were entirely 
secular so far as Hindu and Muslim communities were con¬ 
cerned. In consequence, the Muslims who were convinced 
that the only type of education worth following was a re¬ 
ligious education did not avail themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ties offered to the same extent as the Hindus did. It was 
only due to Syed Md. Khan and Syed Ahmad Khan (Sir), 
two brothers, that the Muslim attitude was modified. 

The other factor which governed, and indeed still governs, 
the educational situation was the realisation that the educa¬ 
tional edifice was top-heavy. More and more members of 
the higher classes of India were becoming literate in 
English, but hardly any impression had been made on the 
masses. 

In 1856, Lord Canning became the Governor-General. 
With the diffusion of knowledge, expansion of commerce 
and increasing awareness on the part of people of the 
necessity of political and social reform, the country was 
ready to enter into an era of progressive enlightment when 
an event took place which was to cloud the relationship 
between the Indians and their alien rulers for many decades 
to come. This bad a direct bearing on the development press. 
The Mutiny (1857) resulted in a broad gulf between Indian 
aspirations and sympathies of the ruling class and the his¬ 
tory of suppression of Press and curbing of its influence. 
On June 13, 1857, a new Act was launched to regulate the 
establishment of Printing Press and to restrain in certain 
case the circulation of Printed books and papers (popularly 
known as the ‘‘Gagging Act”)- A number of editors were 
prosecuted, e.g„ Doorbeen, Sultan-ul-Akhbar and Samachar 
Sudhavarshan. The MS. Press which was more inflamm¬ 
able and more widely distributed, was not accessible to the 
authorities, though the Press Act had a restrictive effect. 

The Indigo disturbances of 1860 made Bengal Press 
restive soon after the Mutiny. The two pioneer papers which 
agitated against the European Indigo-planters were (ed. 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar) Som Prakash , a political paper of 
Calcutta, and Hindu patriot (ed. Harish Chandra Mookerjee) 
Then came the first constitutional advance—India Council 
Act (1861), which stirred the public opinion and resulted in 
the establishment of a number of newspapers like Times of 
India (1861, Bombay), Pioneer (1865, Alld.) and Gram Varta 
Parkash (Bengali, April, 1863). 
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C In this Post-Mutiny period (1S57-67) Hindi Journalism 
was out-numbered and out-done in influence by Urdu Jour¬ 
nalism/ For the detailed study of Urdu Press, one must see 
La Lange et La Literature Hindustanies’ (1850-1877) and 
Urdu Journalism by Dr. Bool Chand, Journal of Punjab 
University Historical Society, pp. 29-42. It is of interest 
that the majority of Urdu organs of the North were, at this 
time, edited by the Hindus . Prior to Mutiny, the principle 
topics v^ere feligious and social observances, the various 
acts and notifications of the Govt, the niceties of the Urdu 
language and items of news of general interest from other 
parts of the country. As a result of the censorship the 
papers concentrated more on general news, mostly culled 
from Journals published in different parts of India. 



CHAPTER III 


THE RISE OF HINDI JOURNALISM IN THE 
19TH CENTURY 

(1867-1883) 

1. ^The whole period (1867-1883) is characterised by the 
domination of the foreign influence on all phases of Indian 
life. I The orthodox spirit died with the popular upheaval 
of the Mutiny (1857). New forces were released in religion, 
social reform and literature. The reaction against this 
total subjugation to foreign influence gathered momentum 
after a generation. 4This was the period when seeds of 
class-struggle were sown. With the rise of a new class of 
educated Indians, the older nobility of the Pandit and the 
Zamindars waned in influence. Certain classes of Hindus 
of higher castes (the Brahmans and the Kayasthas) made 
rapid progress in English Education?* Other classes lagged 
behind. Mohammadans were, as a general, rule, backwards. 
The result was that when service were filled with one class, 
religion or caste, the other disgrunted class began to bear 
malice towards it. There was a terrible exodus from the 
Rural India to near cities which grew in industry and import¬ 
ance. A new class of factory and Mill labourers came into 
existence. Native industries lost patronage and dwindled. 


Of The most important activity of the generation was, 
probably, in the field of religious or social reform. We can 
divide this activity in four groups. 




9 


(1) The Brahma Samaj movement in Bengal which 
^ preached the doctrine of one God. 

The Aligarh movement headed by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. 

(3LThe Ary a Samaj movement and its national 
** aspect, and 

(4)/The rise of Secterian or Communal Spirit in the 
v nobility and the educated aristocracy with the 
loss of religious morality. We will consider these 
11 one by one. 


The Brahmo Samaj. 

\ Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore strengthened the 
“Brahmo Samaj” through his organising genius and practi¬ 
cality. He was a bit leaning towards the Orthodoxy. He 
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wanted to revive the Upanishadic culture and his tenets 
were saturated with Upanishadic idealogy. iKeshava Chandra 
Sen was modern. He had no ancient sheet-anchor. The 
growth of Western Education had speedily revolutionised 
the upper classes, especially, of the educated. They wanted 
new changes in the form of the down' of the caste system, , 
removal of child marriage, authorisation of widow remarri¬ 
age, and inauguration of inter-caste marriages,! They also 
showed signs of the times in disowning the Upper Caste 
Superiority, and exhibiting them by throwing away the 
sacred cow. jKeshava Chandra Sen became their spokesman 
and leader. In 1863 he performed an inter-caste marriage, 
and two years later (1865), he parted with the Maharshi.^] 

Neo-Brahmo Samaj, 1866. 

! In November 1866, he proclaimed the Universality of the 
“Neo Brahmo Samaj” by adopting sacred books from all 
existing religions. The “Neo-Samaj” was instrumental in 
raising the status of the Hindu womanhood, and it effected 
strongly the problem of woman education. Another aspect 
was its missionary zeal. The “Brahmo Samaj” colonised 
the whole of India, and though it did not meet much 
success, it was responsible for the new awakening that 
dawned in other provinces. I 

The “Arya Samaj” 1875. 

1 The “Arya Samaj” was founded on the 10th of April, 
1875, at Bombay. The founder, Maharshi Dayanand, had 
originally planned to establish a Central “Arya Samaj” in 
every country co-ordinating the work of Subordinate 
“Samajas” netted out in remote towns and villages. A On 
June 27, 1877, an “Arya Samaj” was opened at Lahore. 
At this occasion, the constitution of the “Samaj” came into 
close scrutiny and rules and regulations were redrafted. 
\After Rishi Dayan&pd passed away (1883), need for cen-. 
tralisation of Samajistic activities was foreseen, and hence 
the Arya Samajas in the different provinces organised 
themselves into compact bodies, the Prathinidhi Sabhas, to 
which they returned members in proportions to their own 
numerical strength. FThe “Prathinidhi Sabhas” of various 
Indian provinces and foreign colonies chose representa¬ 
tives to the “Sarwadeshic Sabhas” which had its head¬ 
quarters lodged at Delhi. \ 

vThe “Arya Samaj” worked miracles in different ways. 
It acknowledged the Western system of education by found¬ 
ing Anglo-vedic school (Lahore, 1886) and College (1889) 
and similar institution; while.it promoted the ancient 

1 Vide the Proceedings at Bombay and principles formulated 
therein; the ffrst meeting 1875. 
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systems of Gurukuls by establishing such institution at 
Kangri, Jalandhar and other places. It helped in promotion 
of Hindi language and script, j It proved a force in the 
rise of national consciousness and many of its veteran 
leaders took active part in the Congress activity (Est. 1885). 
For social reform, no other organisation showed so much 
zeal. 

Aligarh Movement 

\Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) was the pioneer of 
religious and social reform among the Mohammadans, 
though he was preceded by Maulvi Chiragh Ali (1844-1895) 
whose field was South India., Hqweve?, the later selected 
English as his medium and his ideas could not filter into 
the Muslim masses, f 

The work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan dates from 1849 
when he wrote an article against Pir Muridee. In 1866, he 
wrote another article, wherein he advocated free social 
intercourse between the Mohammadans and the Christians. 
After his return from England (1869-70), he began a crusade 
against all social ills and produced a veritable storm pf 
protest from Muslim Orthodoxy. l.He wrote pamphlets and 
issued papers like Tahzibul Akhlaq to propagate his re- 
formistic views. He went over so far as to write a com¬ 
mentary of Quran in the light of this experience, and 
showed that Islam was a progressive and enlightened re¬ 
ligion. )He advocated a kinship with nature and hence his 
preachings were contemptuously called “Naturia” and his 
followers as belonging to “Naturia Firqa.’| 

The Sceptics 

\ The English educated class slowly grew in number and 
influence, and whether it professed Hinduism or Islam, it 
formed a solid mass by itself.) It was identified by its sati- 
ristio and prejudiced attitude towards all that was Indian in 
conception, whether it belonged to the field of religion or 
society. \ While the reformers were engaged in cleaning the 
respective religions from dogmas, and social evils, the 
educated sceptics jeered at them. The writings of Girish 
Chandra Ghosh put their point of view before us. 2 1 

3. I After the Mutiny, the Govt, speeded up its policy of 
Indian Education, and with the opening of the Presidency 
Universities in 1857 the whole India was bound in the 
educational system. \ The Upper India (Punjab and N.-W. P. 
consisting of United Provinces and Oudh), however, re- 

3 Refer "Bengali", dated 10th November, 1866 and Dec. 1, 1866. 
Also Rabindra Nath Tagore's" My Reminiscence" about the days of 
the eightees and ninetees of the last century. 
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mained busy with ancient system. There was a faculty of 
oriental languages and literature at the Canning College 
(Lucknow, Est. 1867) and Oriental College (Punjab, Est. 
1864). Public institutions, schools and colleges grew rapidly 
and the Govt, was soon ready to acknowledge them. A 
commission was appointed in 1882-83 to investigate into 
the existing Govt, and Non-Govt, educational institutions. 
This commission proposed that some kind of basic or univer¬ 
sal principle of religion and civics should be included into 
the curriculum, but the proposal was never given an effect. 

\ However, much was not achieved in the field of educa¬ 
tion and the progress was proverbially slow.^ The education 
of the lower classes was a gigantic effort and not much 
result was achieved till the 19th century closed. 'Education 
was mostly an upper class affair.! The plight in the United 
Provinces which is the centre of Hindi Pradesh can be seen 
from the fact that in 1864-65 while in Bengal, the number 
of colleges and schools was 2271, with the number of stu¬ 
dents as 103,114, in U. P. there were only three colleges and 
four schools ; and Oudh, Bihar and C. P. lagged far behind. 3 
No change was made till 1882 in the system inaugurated by I 
1854 dispatch (and confirmed in 1859) except that during our 
period (1867-1883) a decentralisation was slowly effected by 
which the control of the Education Department had been 
made over to the Provincial Govt. In the beginning of the 
year 1882, a commission was appointed by the Govt, of India, 
and its report published in 1883 as Hunter Committee’s 
Report, the expansion of education in Hindi Pradesh was : 

Table showing number of Pupils. 4 


Area 

1854-55 

1870-71 

1881-82 

1891-92 

N. W. P. (ex¬ 
cluding Oudh) 

52,952 

246,424 

292,069 

282,570 

C. P. 

Figures for 1862- 
63 are 21,353. 

83,999 

81,212 

117,483 

! 

Bihar 

Figures for Bihar 
cannot be got as 
the province was 
amalgamated in 
Bengal. 





3 Vide, Mental and Moral Progress Report, 1864*65. 

4 Vide, above, 1891-92, p. 379. ' 
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Taking the country as a whole we find in every 1,000 male 
of all ages 896 were illiterate and in the same number of 
females, 995. Percentage of people over Five years old not 

illiterate was thus : 5 

Males Females 

N. W. P. ... 7*3 0*3 

C. P. ... 6'6 0’2 

It is clear that with such astounding condition and amidst 
universal ignorance, no Journalism could flourish at all, or 
even stand on its own legs. 

4. \ The period saw a rapid growth of Modern Literatures. ) 
The beginning were made in Bengal and Maharastra and 
United Provinces followed in the wake. Bengali theatre 
and Bengali novel showed phenomenal growth and influ¬ 
enced every other Vernacular. (New tendencies in language 
and Literature were inaugurated both in Hindi and Urdu 
by provinces like Hali and Bhartendu Harishchandra.j|There 

M/was a speedy divergence between the vocabulary ana style 
of Urdu and Hindi, and this showed its repurcussion on the 
educational policy, literature and politics of the Madhyadesh. 
The Urdu language and literature developed more rapidly 
than its new rival (Hindi Khari language and its literature). 

) The Urdu novel developed very fast, especially under the 
hands of Pandit Ratannath Sarshar and Sharar ^likewise 
Urdu poetry was modernised by Hali and his school of 
followers, and Urdu prose became more expressive and 
urban. 

5. The period began with the repeal of Act No. XI of 
1835 (the Act which was responsible for the liberation of 
the Press) by Act No. XXV of 1867 (An Act for the Regula¬ 
tion of Printing Presses and Newspapers, for the preservation 
of copies of books printed in India, and for the registration 
of such books). Soon there was revealed the Wahabi 
Conspiracy (1869-70) and the Govt, felt the necessity of a 
new measure which was Act XXVII of 1870, which amend¬ 
ed Sec. 5 of I. P. C, as follows: 

“Whosoever, by words, either spoken or intended to be 
read, or by signs, or by visible representation or otherwise 
excites or attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the 
Govt, established by now in British India, shall be punished 
with transportation of life or for any term, to which fine 
may be added, or with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with 
fine.” 

« Ibid, Report, 1890-91, p. 392. 
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6,fThe Bengali Press saw a rapid development of Bei^gali 
Journalism, i There were three papers devoted to rural 
affairs “Som Prakash, Hindu Patriot” and “Gram Varfca” 
(1863). In 1868 was started “Amritabazar Patrika.” It was a 
very humble beginning, published in English and Bengali 
language till 1878 when it changed to an altogether English 
paper overnight. \ln 1870 Keshava Chandra Sen published his 
‘Sulabh Samachar’, a pice-paper which had a record of 4,000 
Weekly. Another important paper was “Halishahar 
Patrika”/By 1873, the Bengal Press had grown to enormous 
strength and published 38 native papers besides a large 
number of Anglo-Indian papers. | 

f*The Anglo-Indian Press was also strong and was as ( 
much critical of the Govt, as the Indian Press in English. 1 
The ‘Bombay Times’ was the most prominent Anglo-Indian^ 
paper from the Western India, and very influential too as 
it was the only organ which employed Reuter News Service. 
Almost all the news in other English and Vernacular papers 
was borrowed from this paper. In 1875, Knight started 
“Statesman” and also took the publication of “Friend of 
India” in his hand. Later on the two were merged into one 
paper styled—“Statesman’’ and the “Friend of India” in his 
hand. /The two other important Anglo-Indian papers of 
Calcutta was “The Indian Daily News” and the ‘Englishman.’ 
The only important paper in North-Western India was 
“The Moffusalite” of Agra (later of Ambala, first issued in 
H845)/ V fn 1872, the “Civil and Military Gazette* was published 
at Simla and four years later- (1876), it was co-opted with 
the “Mofussalite” and the next year “Indian Public Opinion” 
Of Lahore was also amalgamated with it. Later on, “Punjab 
Times” and “Lahore Chronicle” were also incorporated 
with it. p 

The “Pioneer” of Allahabad (Est. 1865) was the only 
English Paper in United Provinces. 1877, Sardar Dayal 
Singh Majeethi started “Tribune” from Lahore with Seetla 
Kant Chatterji as its editor. The Native Press was vigilant¬ 
ly watched by the Govt, and the Secretary of State took 
notice of its tone as early as 1878, The result was that the 
infamous Vernacular Press Act IX of 1878 (An Act for the 
Better Control of Publication in Oriental languages) came 
and was operative in all provinces except Madras.^ 

^Thus, we see that throughout this period (1868*1885) 
Indian owned English Journalism continued to grow in 
number and strength.^ An important paper was ‘Bengali*. 
After 1878 when Surendra Nath Banerjee came to it, it i 
became oi>e of the foremost newspapers of its times aiid in 
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February 1900, it turned daily. Another paper at this period 
of English Journalism was “The Indian Mirror” which was 
connected with such personalities as Devendra Nath Tagore, 
Keshava Chandra Sen and Man Mohan Ghosh. This is 
extent even now. Another prominent contemporary journal¬ 
ist was Dr. Shambhu Chandra Mukerjee who steered a 
middle course between Paul and Ghosh. Taken as a whole, 
the paper was Orthodox and reactionery. Cln 1882, 
Dr. Mookerjee became Assistant Secretary to the Taluqdar 
Association, Lucknow, and he began to edit a local news¬ 
paper ‘Samachar Hindoosthan’.’} But the people’s paper at 
this time was “Amrita Bazar Patrika” whose activities were 
wholly subscribed to the Hindoos. Started by Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh (1842-1911) in 1868 and his illustrious brother Moti 
Lai Ghosh (1845-1922), in 1872, the paper was taken to 
Calcutta, and there turned an English organ in 1878 as a 
measure against the Vernacular Press Act. The resentment 
to this Act was far-reaching. ‘Hindoo’ was started in 
Madras (Already Madras was publishing ‘Native Public 
Opinion’, ‘Madrasi’ and ‘Crescent’). It was first published 
as a weekly paper under the editorship of Suberam Ayar 
and M. Vera Raghvacharya. In 1883, it began to be pub¬ 
lished thrice a weekly, and six years later (1889), it became 
a daily. The most important paper of Bombay was weekly 
“Indian Spectator”. In 1880, the paper began to be edited by 
Behramji Malabari. At this period of our history, Indian 
papers and public opinion was throbbing with vitality due 
to the generous and literal attitude of Lord Ripon. With 
the death of Malabari, the paper became defunct. 

Throughout the period, we see a steady rise of Indian 
owned English Press, and the growth of Vernacular journal¬ 
ism and its comparatively more important as envisaged by 
the distinction the Govt, so early made between it and the 
English journalism. However, most of the Native journal¬ 
ism, whether English or Vernacular, was carried by the 
Weekly Press, and news service had not developed to any 
extent. Even of the most progressive of all, the Bengali 
journalism, it was said : 

“With the exception of the ‘Indian Mirror’ all over 
Newspapers in Bengal, including the most influential 
were weekly. The craving for news was then not 
general and Indian Readers for the most part were 
content to have a weekly supply of news and comments 
thereon. I remember speaking at the time to the 
headmaster of a Govt.,High School, a man of education 
and culture, who said to me that it took him a week’s 
time to go through the ‘Bengalee’ (then a weekly paper), 
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and that if it were a daily paper he would not know 
what to do with it”. 0 

7. In 1860, Reuter established his news service and 
“Bombay Times” was the first to receive it. This was des¬ 
patched through mail. When Tele-service was started, 
Reuter began to transit news by wire. The first Indian 
paper to get Reuter Service was Bengalee when it became 
daily in February 1900. 

In 1869, th 3 Suez Canal was opened. The Tele-service 
was run by Indo-European Tele-department from 1865-1870, 
whon a rival company (The Eastern Telegraph Company) 
began operating. In 1869, the charge for twenty words was 
reduced to £ 2-17s. Od. Shortly afterwards a third company 
(The Red Sea Line) was working. By 1873, such improve¬ 
ment were made that the telegram was transmitted in 
19 hrs. 12 minutes {Via Turkey) and 3 hrs. 9 minutes Via 
Russia and Persia) Press was not very much benefited by 
new developments for the great cost that their use incurred. 

8. / Throughout the period, the Indian papers weie printed) 
in srrfall numbers as the sales were not high. Vernacular 1 
papers were either composed in hand, or written by Calli-I 
graphists and printed by the lithographic method. The 
English Press used flat bed printing machines fed by hand ' 
with single sheets. 

9. [The independent Hindi journalism in the Hindi 
Speaking Provinces began in 1867 with the publication of 
important unilingual papers “Vritantta Bitas” (Jammu), 
“Gyan Dipak” (Est. 1866, Sikandrabad) and “Kavi Vachan 
Sudha” (Kashi). Out of these the most outstanding was “Kavi 
Vachan Sudha” of Bhartendu Babu Harishchandra, a monthly 
paper publishing unpublished poems. In fact, Harish Chandra 
was also a pioneer in the field of early Hindi journalism 
and he has t he same posit ion in the fiel d of early_ Jdindi 
journalism, thfbugh not so “distinguished, as . Ram Moh an 
Roy in'Bengali Jou rnal ism. 

L Within three years of the publication of “Kavi Vachan 
Sudha,” we see a number of important unilingual and bi¬ 
lingual papers coming in the field-“Ratan Prakash” (Ratlam, 
1865) “Vrittanta Darpan” (Prayag, 1869), “Pap Mochan” (Agra, 
1869), “Jagat Samachar” (Agra, 1869) “Samay Vinoda” (Naini- 
tal, 1869), “Vidya Vilas” (Jammu, 1870), “Buddhi Bilas” (1870) 
were unilinguals while bilinguals which were more important, 
as they got more circulation, were “Almora Akhbar” (1869), 

6 Vide, Surendra Nath Banerji in "A Nation in Making,” p, 70. 
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“Agra Akhbar” (1870) “Udaipur Gazette” (1869) and “Mangal 
Akhbar” (1869). There was a trilingual paper from Nagpur. 
This was the Govt. Organ “Sarkari Akhbar” (1870) which 
was published in Merathi, Urdu and Hindi. 

In 1873, Harischandra began publishing ‘Harischandra 
Magazine’ which later on (1874) was named as ‘Harish- 
chandra Chandrika’. During the period 1870-73, we see these 
papers: “Hindu Prakash” (Cawnpore, 1871), “Muhabbai 
Marwar” (bilingual 1871) “Prayag Doot” (1871), “Saunder’s 
Gazette” (1871, Shahjehanpur) “Muir Gazette” (started in 
1869 ; began publishing Hindi Version also in 1871), “Bodha 
Samachar” (1872), “Matlai-Anwar” (1871) and the year Bhar* 
tendu started his magazine was published ‘Bharat Patrika’ 
(1873) and ‘Hindi Prakash’ (Amritsar, 1873). 

Next three years knew the steady rise of magazines and 
newspapers : ‘Harischandra Chandrika’ (1874), “Bala Bodhini” 
(1874), “Natak Prakash” (Prayag, 1874), “Nagri Prakash” 
(Meerut, 1874), “Bihar Bandhoo,” “Jagat Ashna” (Punjab), 
“Kashi Patrika” (1875), “Hindoo Bandhava” (Bilingual, Hindi 
Urdu, Lahore, 1876), “Jubbulpore Samachar” (English Hindi, 
1876), “Maryada Paripati” (Agra 187$), Niti Prakash (1874), 
“Prayag Patrika” (Sanskrit Hindi, 1875), “Sakai Sambodliini 
Patrika” (Amritsar, 1875), ^Satyamitra” (Bombay), ‘^angal 
Samachar” (Aligarh), “Sudarshan Samachar” (Prayag, this 
was later incorporated in ‘Samay Vinod’ of Nainital), ‘Arya 
Patrika’ (Mirzapur), ‘Aryan’, ‘Anand Lahri’ (Benares), Prayag 
Dharam Patrika and Prayag Dharam Prakash both publish¬ 
ed in 1876. Henceforward, Hindi journalism became a rule 
and not an exception. 

["From 1877 to 1883, the publication of ‘Hindusthan’ which 
preached Nationalism before the birth of Indian National 
Congress, we find a mushroom growth of papers. Bhartendu 
had done miracles. Writers who were associated with any 
of his three papers and many of his friends followed his 
footsteps. Almost every writer of repute began to own a 
paper. There was a wave of enthusiasm in literary aspir¬ 
ants most of whom began and ended their ephemeral career 
of writer and journalist combined with their papers. 1 

£ The year 1877 is really important for it gave two most 
influential papers to Hindi. One was “ Bharat Mitra ” which 
we launched as a weekly and lived a very long career (Def. 
1937). The other was the monthly “Hi ndi Pradeen l’ of Pandit 
Balkrishna Bhatt which liyed till the Govt, made its life 
impossible (Def. 1910). This was ou& first political organ and 
in its sphere of activity it was highly influential. Balkrishna 
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Bhatt is invariably a pioneer and teacher of political journal¬ 
ism in Hindi.'} 

The organs to follow are “Arya Darpan” (1877), “Bharat 
Bandhoo” (1877) “Dharam Samaj Patra” (1877). “Dharam 
Patra” (1877) “Dharam Prakash” (1877), “Kashi Patrika” 
(1877), “Nagri Patrika” (1877), “Akhbard-Sarishtai-taliin” 
(1877), “Mitra Bilas” (1877) “Saddharam Varshini” (1878), 
“Kayastha Samachar” (1878), “Gyan Chandra” (1878), “Arya 
Mitra” (1878), “Debit Vakta” (1878), “Sar Sud£a_ Nidhi” 
(1878), “Bharat SudashaTravartak” (1879), “Tithi Pradeep” 
(1879), “Sajjan TCirti Sudhakar” (1879), “Jain Patrika” (1880), 
“Kashi Punch” (1880), “Updesh Pushpavati” (1881), “Bhagwat 
Vilas” (1881), “Bharati Vilas” (1881), “Navin Vachak” (1881), 
“Bharat Dipika” (1881), “Sayyadul Akhbar” (1881), “Arogya 
Darpan” (1881), “Kshttriya Patrika” (1881), “Nutan Charitra” 
(1882), “Natak Prakash” (1882), “Kigveda Bhashyam” (1882), 
“Yajurveda Bhashyam” (1882), “Prayag Samachar” (1882), 
“Benares Gazette” (1882), “Bal Darpan” (1882), “Anand 
KadambinT’ (1882), “Gwalior G^te” (1882), “Marwar 
Gazette’"^1882), “Deslii Hitaishi” (1882), “Arya Patrika” 
(1883), “Mazharul Zirait” '1883), “Municipal Guide Agra” 
(1883), “Bhartendu” (1883), “Bharat Hitaishini” (1883), “Gyan 
Pradayini Patrika” (1883), “Ratan Prakash” (1883), “Udaipur 
Gazette” (1883), “Dharam Divakar” (1883), “Sadachar 
Martand” (1883), “Shubh Chintak” (1883), “Brahman” (1883). 
“Dinkar Prakash” (1883) and “Hindusthan"~ (1883). We 
note that the number of publication is steadily increasing. 
If one could approach the entire matter produced in these 
years, one could say the same about the quality of jour¬ 
nalism. However, the scanty material at our disposal 
leads us to the same inference. 

Leaving aside “Hindoosthan” which was a daily paper, 
all the other papers were monthlies and weeklies. The 
number of mothlies far exceeded the weeklies. They were 
either literary, or social or religious. /'There were no 
political papers (leaving aside “Hindi Pradee p”)./‘Hindi Pra¬ 
deep” itself could not be styled “political^ Tn the real sense 
of the word, though it was from its very initiation a severe 
critic of the Govt, and a worker for freedom. \ Nationalistic 
Press in true sense had not yet begun. Some of the papers 
like “Hindi Pradeep” were soon to change note, and mark the 
beginning of the nationalistic press. 

The number of pages in these early papers was very 
small. The first number of “Brahman” (16th March, 1883) 
contained 12 papers only. Thus, most of the papers were 
flimsy and their contents were unsubstantial. 

Why such a phenomenal growth of papers at this time 
of the history of Hindi journalism, will be a very pertinent 
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question* The growth cannot be attributed to a single 
cause. There were several causes : 

(1) There was an intense social urge in the people. The 
whole nation seemed to be vocal. 

(2) Beligious reforms had swayed the people from 
slumber, and both the orthodox and the reformists found i 
good weapon in an organ which gave less news, and some-* 
times no news at all, but more controversies and view*? 

It is for this reason that in the above list we see a numl 
of papers vouchsafed for religious propaganda. 

(3) Social reforms came in the wake of religious refory . 

and almost every paper was in some way or other a refori^f 
ists organ. Demand for various reforms gave rise ty 
various papers. t y 

(4) The vogue of literary magazines was probably dua 
to the example of Harishcjiandra whose papers became a ■- 
model to those who followed him. Literary people were s 
magazine minded that they sacrificed their comfort and 
sometimes paid dearly with financial losses and broken 
health for their zeal in maintaining a paper. Most of them 
never got a humble hearing, but they continued. Some o: 
these papers like “Anand Kadambini” were one man’s papei 
(Solo-Journals). 

When we analyse the material hitherto presented, we 
see that in the first eighteen years of the later half of the 
19th Century (1859-1868), the journalistic attempts were 
very sparse, f From 1868, with the publication of Bhartendu 
“Kavi Vachan Sudha,” we see a mushroom growth of Hindi 
newspapers and journals. The reason for such a tremendous 
growth lies in the fact that after the Mutiny (1857), people 
had begun to clamour for more and more knowledge and 
as the newspapers had allied themselves with literature and 
become a patent force in diffusing knowledge, they were 
well-received. 3 

But there were other important reasons also. Through¬ 
out the Post Mutiny period, we see a number of social, 
religious and political movements. While dealing with the 
general background, we have enumerated some of these. 
([The Brahmo Samaj, the Ary a Samaj, the Neo-Hinduism, 
the Orthodoxy—almost every new institution arose with a 
maper of its own. There was yet another cause. The Verna¬ 
cular Press Act of 1878 proved a blessing in disguise. From 
the time the Press Act came into existence onward, the 
Press became conscious of itself, and we find it struggling 
hard for its own freedom. ^ 
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Taking these facts into consideration, we can take an 
analytic view of the journalistic endeavour of this period: 

(a) Journalism practised by religious and social refor¬ 
mers ( e . p., Mitra Vilas 1877, Arya Siddhanta 1887, Dharam 
Pracharak and a host of others). 

& (6) Journalism practised by those who wanted to propa¬ 
gate Hindi among the educated people and reform its 
'nguage and literature ( e . g.> Agrawalopkarak 1889, Brah- 

n 1883, Hindi Pradeep 1877 and others). 

Journalism by people on the whole moved by political 
jb^ vour and demanding political reforms or power (e. g. 
^*ndosthan 1883). It should be noted that both reformers 
md Orthodox people had fallen on journalism as their last 
•esort and newspapers and journals were full of all sorts of 
controversies. 

A characteristic of this period was an emphasis on dif¬ 
fusing knowledge, although there were very few papers 
which could lay claim for specialising in one particular 
^eld. Almost every paper had a number of topics which 
$ere social, religious, sectional, political, literary and domes- 
*c. The material under these topics was of fairly high 
tandard, judging from the point of viow that there were 
ewer facilities for getting a Cyclopaedic information on 
ihese subjects. Science and useful arts were totally neglected 
by these early journals and journalist. 

The average life of these papers and periodicals was very 
small. After a circulation of 3, 4 of 5 years, they became 
defunct. Even while they ran their course, they were most 
irregular, and many of them seemed to die every month and 
rise every other month. Reasons must be sought for this 
course of affairs. Firstly, journalism was a totally new 
feature for the public and for those in whose hand it was 
being practised. There was no eagerness for current news. 
People had almost no hand in administration, and their 
political ambition was very low indeed. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know what kind of literature people were feeding 
upon in this period, and it would show immensely how 
bitterly the early journalism had to fight the public taste 
and raise it to a higher level. On the other hands, those 
who were its early pioneers were groping in the dark. 
They began with the wrong side of the tail. News-Journal¬ 
ism was mostly unknown. With the absence of even a 
single daily paper, it could hardly be developed. The weekly 
papers, and worse of it, the monthlies were the only organs 

14 
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to disseminate news, but even there, there was no choice, 
freshness or vitality. Most of them lived on English or 
Bengali papers, and seemed reluctant to learn from them. 
Secondly, Journalism and literature were wrongly mixed 
together. Literary articles, poems and literary collections 
were unsuited to the majority of the reading public which 
could hardly spell its alphabets alright. This is not discredit¬ 
ing the great literary figures who worked undefeated in 
the field of journalism and through it founded, almost un¬ 
wittingly, a new type of literature. But it is not wrong to \ 
say that the high standard of literature they maintained 
limited the circle of readers. Most of the papers were 
associated with prominent literary writers and were only* 
subscribed by people who had grown literary taste and were 
personal admirers of these writers, thirdly, the papers were 
chiefly meant for the rich and the small class of educated 
persons. An appeal to the people of lower social standing 
would have been considered a condescension. Fourthly, 
the financial plight of the general public accounted for the 
much limited circulation (which was a general complaint). 
The table given by Radha Krishna Das shows the subscrip¬ 
tions were not high and the blame must be placed elsewhere. 
Perhaps, this resulted from the lack of education ; perhaps 
from the financial strain ; more near the truth, from both. 
Fifthly, bringing out a paper had become a vogue, almost 
a fashion, and not a necessity. Business-factors were 
little considered. The whole age seemed to be overzealous 
to express itself even at the risk of its purse, y 

Radha Krishna Das speaking of the ephemeral nature of 
the later half of the 19th century journalism, accounts it 

as due to "5# 515*1 or 5m55ltf'\ But still 

better and detailed reasons are given by Lala Sri Niwas 
Das in his novel ‘Pariksha Guru,’ pp. 99-100.— 

* 55 % vs svff dKta *r 55 %<ai ftnr ^ 

^n??r ?rmr *rt I 5W55 % srttf ^55 c 5 itf 

I t iftr *15 *5t i *% sft 

ftroi m %<ar 11 srrrct qt«r, sw, «rf*nr, 

ffcft, faurwns *r 3*5 5# srr^rr, snirarcl «st 

555 5tt 5531 I 5B3515 5irfl 55%515lt 5*t 3% % 55% 3WH 
3SHT 'Tfm 11 55 %t*T 5TT5T folRI f^TT 5* kv 5% 35% % 
f%5 Wlifafl t, 55?3 515% %5T % %Hl 3*5 SSI 
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353 *t 7$ %3%, 3ft jjiT 3tciT 11 wsrcrc % 773<n 

g* 73 q;t» 5573 77% th w i\ 371 wt 3 wi% t% gjT% 7 ii% %\ 
w£ fHTrraHi %t 3 §h 3>f%7 31553 ?ihi I i s*w eft *3313 % 
7f%3T% 3§e1 753, ?ft3 3ft t S7% tft 7§71 T7337>%?7 37 7?3 

frTi tpt ft% 73 f5rcr =hi?% I ?ft^ «ft tt? t> 37% t 3?% *rt 
3g3i fc7Tfo% f%3^t sn% 11 337*31% 37 <d ??ii3 hthi w 
srtift it f?rait I 73=5 $jt ^tft 77% 33 33ri net i 3%f srmr 
3r?3t gw %*r 37 feet 353 ?h fTeit hr lit 3?i3i 51313 

eft %?1 717 ?T 33571 | 7?t eft ,*%3 aft K^T 73%?33 7ft | 

(Letter from an editor to Lala Madan Mohan, pp. 98-99.) 

B. Sriniwas Das Comments on the letter as following, the 
matter, of course, being woven in the texture of the novel:— 

CTTt *3*3313 % cr?tJ7 7ft ?3 f5T*3T37 % 731 331 317 31^3 
iteft f ! 1PW eft 75 fa f?*$33T3 % faTTI 7 333H3J37 3ft *337f% 
7T7% 33, %STFet3 % f33I3 5117% 3>1, 3lt3 ^SltTlRl %5 fa% 
%3Tf?e133t!t 31eft 351 =7=7? 753% 77 5777 Sift 7|7 777 | | f351T3et 
7ft 33eft ft?g33T3 3% 33eft % 7|7 it 71ft I cWfa 3?f fTRTf^t 
Tit ?3%t 3Tfo | fa 3§3 ft STRTRf 7»t %?•%?, 511*3 7>lf77f 

f735513t | I 711 % Wt, 3^7, %f, 315135, *T<t3, ?T7t< 77 W7% 

351 fTflfeT 5113% t ?ft< 3771! 713^7713 353% I fa%t 7TR7R 
it T?t| 713 3t iJTelt I eft 3135151 373% 37 %31 3 %5T Tleft 

I ?ft3 %31R13 *fit 313 3t? 31% f 73?<J f?«[W13 3 75 713 35?f ? 
3ff 7|3 ft 31*3313% Tit 13% 3t, 3% 3% 3>l(73f 3% Hit f33>51elt I 
7#fe 5ft fSpHrit'lft | 3-73 tft 3117% 5T1771 7r3 7|3 ?t 7W 3*eft 
t TTtfT! 7|3 % 33133 3> 7T7HT TlfJH 773 3R13H 753% 7% 7>73T 
Hit 3^7% fft3 (751173 7% 33? 377% 7tt3 f73T3"t 3?173r 7^1 

7|3 5117-^31 753 7T77I 7513 3511% % (517! fRIR 77 31% 
t ?hR 17; 3f%3 titf3 % 71771 75ef»7 3RT73 7>3%7I% 51R7T3t 
7>t %t?7T 7§3 3tft t 73 3t ^ 3Wt *ft 33 37 %%715ff fft^ 
37 331 33 73%7131 7^t f%31 I 7%-ft ^3*13, ^7133, 7l|3T3, 
3Tft7T3, ?(33«FT3 f333t ?lf75H3 73 ffa %3lt % 3fI 377 I 3? 

37 33T 753 WR7T3 7?t %^% 7(%f 3tt-7%t 3t 77*7313 % 
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igrtscl fit irerer ^ % fircr srqqT qr?qll % q,qfaq % sttht htu 
% fircr, ^r?T=rr srctf ^?r qcrqo; % tffo-r q*% 
% firs;, qrqqr fa?ft unq swr f>ru fafnsr tr^ ^ firu; qraqrc 
11 fsrw spqqR ftf^qrat qi *c*rr 11” 1 

fH fT^fR % CTS'tJT q?% 5TMT qqq jft|q % fT^T $Tqqi 
it ffq qT q^§ qfq fqq sftq ^ % urqt suqrr $ ^ qre* 
q£l i” 2 

When Lala Madan Mohan Das becomes a bankrupt, and 
is harassed by his creditors, the paper publishes a note 
against him "g^RTT 3>[ TOT" This is a reflection on 
the morality of the Newspaper Press of those early days. 
If we analyse what the novelist brings out as drawbacks 
of the Hindi Press of these decades, we come to these salient 
points : 

(1) The indifference of the general public as well as the 
growing intelligentsia which has not yet discovered itself, 

(2) The general tendency to get news second-hand or 
from borrowed papers, 

(3) Illiteracy of the masses, 

(4) The utter lack of good edited papers which could 
compel public to enlist subscribers, due to the lack of good 
editors, 

(5) The ignorance of the trading class of the benefits of 
newspaper and scarcity of paying advertisement, and 

(6) The coiTupt morality of those newspapers which had 
gained public confidence. 

A.11 the above facts point out to the infancy of the news 
press during this period (1867-1883) and it was only in the 
succeeding years that some of these draw-backs were re¬ 
moved, and of the Hindi Press a firm hold was established. 

9. The circulation of papers were, of a necessity, 
restricted, but they were nevertheless expending. In 1873, 
it was computed that there were probably 100,000 readers 
of native papers and the highest circulation of any one paper 
was about 3000. 3 The average circulation throughout 
this period was very small, and even that was always 
fluctuating. In 1868 the highest was 200-225 ; at the close 
of the period it was something between 250 and 300. 

1 Vide q^r 3^ of Lala Sriniwas Das, 1851-1887, pp. 96-97. 

^ Ibid, p. 263. 

^ Vide, The Native Press in India by Dr- George Birdwood C. S. I. 
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At first the Govt, was conscious of the benefit and 
stretched a helping hand towards the early struggling journals, 
certainly very few Hindi ones, but later on the aid was 
withdrawn and vernacular journalism had to live a tiresome 
poor existence for decades. Howover, the Govt, continued 
to take a certain number of copies of favoured journals* 4 
Later there was a decrease of each of these periodicals 
(30 of which 6 were Urdu and 3 Hindi). Govt, took a cer¬ 
tain number of copies—from 20 to 200—at a cost of £ 720 
per annum, and distributed them among the schools of the 
Provinces. It was on the ground of the importance of stimu¬ 
lating a desire for reading that the Lieutenant Governor 
justified in its patronage of the Periodical Press. The 7000 
copies of the papers for which the Govt, subscribed were 
probably perused by above 50,000 readers, and the taste thus 
created in the nature of the things, necessarily spread 
more wildly and in the course of time, lead the readers 
to a wider and more valuable range of literature. 5 

The decrease in the number of newspapers is to be 
regretted, though it appears to be mainly, if not altogether, 
due to the contraction of Govt, support. This, however, 
one good effect for, as the Governor-General hoped, 
it lead the editors to see that they could not lean altoge¬ 
ther upon Govt. They knew that while Govt, may afford 
countenance and a certain degree of aid by taking copies for 
circulation among educational institutions, the managers 
must look mainly for success to the number of private 
subscribers 6 in circulation of magazines, which fell from 
2151 to 1935. 7 predominance of Urdu was still more 
marked in the magazines while there was only one Hindi 
version of an Urdu periodical with a circulation of 55 copies. 
Throughout the period, the periodicals and journals were 
very short-lived, but new adventures were also made, and this 
worked for the growth of Journalism. The Administration 
Reports of various provinces give us an insight in these 
affairs regarding circulation and growth of Hindi Journalism 
from 1870 onwards. 

* Refer "Bengali", dated 10th November. 1866 and Dec. 1, 1866. 
Also Rabindra Nath Tagore's "My Reminiscences" about the days of 
the eightees and ninetees of the last century. 

5 U. P. Administration Report. 1871-72, article 24 

6 Ibid, 1872-73, Art. 546 

7 Ibid, Article 21 

8 Vide, U, P. # Administration Report, 1871-72, Art. 23 
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1870 

Out of 33 periodicals and journals published in N. W. P. 
in 1870, 20 were Urdu, 5 Hindi and 5 bilingual (Urdu-Hindi) 
and one Bengalee. There were 21 purely Urdu news¬ 
papers in the N. W. P., with a circulation of 5,405 copies, and 
7 purely Hindi papers with a circulation of 1073 copies. 9 
The bilinguals came to a total of 5, the total publication 
being 33 with an average of 227. 10 

1871 

The number of newspapers was 30. 11 

1872 

The number of Hindi newspapers was 8, or one more 
than last year, but the circulation had fallen from 1,007 to 
790. There were two bilinguals (Hindi-Urdu), while purely 
Hindi papers were 36 with a circulation of 5, 127. 12 
The position of magazine remained the same, although 
there was a decrease in circulation. The number of native 
subscribers was very small. Thus, the fortnightly paper 
“Buddhi Prakash”, had an issue of 105, 100 going to the 
Govt, and 5 to the natives. There was only one subscriber to 
“Jagat Samachar”, a weekly paper of 87 copies, 80 of which 
were taken by the Govt, and 6 went in exchange. Noticing 
the circulation of the Vernacular papers, the Govt, reporter 
says : “It is to be regretted that the circulation is still so 
limited, but taste for such reading will grow, though gradu 
ally; and once formed, the habit will hold its ground.” 13 

1873 

By 1873, the Journalistic activity had considerably 
increased. The total number of newspapers published 
was the same as in the last year, and there was a slight 
increase in the circulation among natives : 25 were pub¬ 
lished in Urdu, 9 in Hindi and 2 in both the languages. 

1874 

The number of newspapers was 35 or one less than the 
last year. Native subscribers had increased. “Kavi Vachan 
Sudha”, among Hindi papers, had the largest circulation, 
being 312 aa against 400 of “Lawrence Gazette” (Urdu) and 
398 of “Agra Akhbar” (Urdu). 

0 U. P. Allahabad Report 1871-72, Art. 22 
i° Ibid, Art. 21. 
n U. P. Ad. Report, 1871-72 
i* Ibid, 1873-74] 

1 3 U. P. Ad. Report, 1872-73, Art. 550 
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1875 

No change of importance. Statistics were much the 
same. 

1876 

There were 97 vernacular papers published in N. W. P. 
Oudh Punjab, Rajputana and C. P. The Oudh Akhbar 
(Urdu) had only 600 subscribers. Out of these 97, 41 be¬ 
longed to N. W. P., 34 to Punjab, 15 to Oudh, 4 to C. P., 
and 3 to Rajputana. There was an increase or 10 papers 
(197 now) in Upper India during the year 1877-1878, but 
15 papers expired before the close of the year, leaving only 
92 papers on the list of the reports. Of these 46 belonged 
to N. W. P., 18 to Oudh, 30 to Punjab, 3 to the Hyderabad 
assigned districts and 10 to the native States. Kashi Patrika 
(Hindi) had the largest circulation (450) and stood third 
against ‘Oudh Akhbar’ (820 copies) and “Kaukab-i-Hind” 
(525). “Kayastha Samachar” published 350 copies and “Kavi 
Vachan Sudha” 275. 

1878 

The total number of newspapers was 103, of which 
N. W. P. supplied 41, Oudh 17, Punjab 30, C. P. 1, Berar 5 
and Native States 9. Aryamitra (Hindi) had the second 
largest circulation (600), the first being Oudh Akhbar with a 
circulation of 719. Third and fourth positions in circulation 
were creditably taken by Hindi papers, Arya Patrika (599) 
and Kashi Patrika (440) respectively. Hindi Pradeep had 
a circulation of 180 only and stood ninth. 

1879 

There was a decrease in numbers (being now 99). 
N. W. P. published 44, of which 33 were in Urdu, 6 in Hindi, 
4 were bilinguals. Of these 4, two were in Hindi-English and 
one, the Kashi Patrika, an education paper published at 
Benares in Hindi and Urdu. The Aryamitra of Benares 
(600) had the largest circulation and the Arya Patrika of 
Mirzapur was the second (579). All the fifteen Oudh papers 
were in Urdu, the daily paper ‘Oudh Akhbar’ having the 
largest circulation of 719. 

Of the 29 Punjab papers, only one, the 'Miira Vilas’ of 
Lahore was in Hindi, and one the ‘Sayyadul Akhbar’ was 
bi-lingual, printed in Hindi and Urdu. There was no Hindi 
paper in Berar. Of the three Central Indian papers, that 
of Gwalior was printed both in Hindi and Urdu. In Raj¬ 
putana one paper was published at Jodhpur (Hindi*Urdu) 
throughout the year. Jaipur Darbar started a bi-weekly 
paper in September and printed it in Hindi and English. 
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1880-1881. 

The total ran to 110. The chart given below Shows the 
comparative strength of Urdu and Hindi Journalism in 
N. W. P. Oudh, Punjab, Central India, Berar and Rajpu- 
tana. 


Lang. 

N. W. P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C. I. 

Berar 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu 

38 

21 

27 




86 

Hindi 

6 


1 

... 


i 

8 

Urdu-Hindi 

2 

• • • 

1 

1 


i 

5 

Urdu-Eng. 

1 

... 

| ... 

... 


... 

1 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

' 

I 

1 

! 

1 

1 


i 

2 

Total ... 

48 

j 

1 21 

I 

29 

1 

... 

3 

a 


Total Hindi Uni-lingual ... 8 

„ „ Bilingual ... 7 


Total ... 15 

1881-82 

The Statistics is as follows :— 


Lang. 

N. WP. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

Berar 

a i. 1 

Rajp 

Total# 

Urdu 

46 

22 

31 




99 

Hindi 

6 

1 

2 


. . . 

2 

11 

Hindi-Urdu 

2 

• • • 

1 


1 

1 

5 

Urdu-Eng. 

! i 

. . . 

.. . 


... 

... 

i 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

... 

1 


... 

... 

i 

Hindi-Skr. 


... 

... 


1 

1 

i 

Total ...! 

55 ! 

23 

35 

... 

■ 




Total Hindi Unilingual 11 

Total Hindi Bilingual 7 


Total 


18 (A.n increase of 3) 
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1882-1883 


. The Statistics is as follows :— 


Lang. 

■N. W. P. 

Oudh 

1 

Punjab 

Berar 

1 1 

C.I.Rajp 

Total 

Urdu 

50 

21 

30 


1 


102 

Hindi 

6 

1 

5 



2 

14 

Hindi-Urdu 

4 

... 



2 

2 

8 

Urdu-Eng. 

2 


l 

... i 



3 

Hindi-Eng. 

2 






2 

Hindi-Skr. 

... 

... 

... 



1 

1 

Total ... j 

| 

1 64 

i 

22 

! 36 

1 5" 3 

1 5 

j 130 


Total Hindi Unilingual 14 
Total Hindi Bilingual 13 


Total 27 (An increase of 9). 

1883-1884 

The Statistics is as follows :— 


Lang. 

N. W. P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C.P. 

C.I. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu 

48 

24 

32 

2 


106 

Hindi 

10 


3 


2 

15 

Hindi-Urdu 

7 


1 


3 

11 

Urdu-Eng. 

2 





<•> 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

1 

... ; ... 



i 1 

Hindi-Skr. 


1 

... 


... 

... 

”i 

1 

1 

' 

Total 

68 

24 

36 

... 

2 

6 

136 

! 


The above data gives us a clear perspective of Hindi 
Journalism versus Urdu Journalism and the constant 
growth of Hindi Journalism. The following points would 
be helpful to form a clear vision :— 

(1) Punjab is a predominantly Urdu area throughout 
and there has been no marked difference in this state of 
affairs in tba period dealt herewith (1867-1883). 

15 
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(2) Rajputana, Central India and C. P. are predominantly 
Hindi areas where Urdu Journalism is exception and not a 
rule. However, they do not subscribe much to Hindi 
Journalism too as these areas were untouched by Western 
influence and institutions for long. 

(3) Oudh is altogether an Urdu area throughout. 

(4) The real struggle between Hindi and Urdu is seen in 
N. W. P. There we see Hindi Journalism slowly asserting 
itself, though not in number, but in influence and import¬ 
ance. In 1880-81, the ratio between Urdu and Hindi was 
22:8 while only four years later we seen it raised to 48. 
This clearly shows that the ground of popularity of Urdu 
in N. W. P. was weak, and it soon began to give away 
under the pressure of new circumstances which filled 
the Hindus with nationalistic and community feelings. 
Throughout the following period, there was a steady rise of 
Hindi Journalism in N. W. P. or Oudh. 

/10. ^The subject matter of the Journalism of this period 
was literature, religious and social propaganda and a bit of 
politics. There was nothing offensive to morality or good 
taste. The public wanted more and more enlightment on 
literary, scientific and general affairs, and the journals and 
newspapers supplied these^ Much was taken from the 
English press, but original matter was not lacking. Ail that 
was considered necessary was that the matter presented to 
the reader must be improving and enlightening. There were 
various articles in every issue, the tenor of which, though 
wanting in originality and vigour was upon the whole good. 
The treatment of Political subjects was not objectionable 
from the point of view of the Governtment in the early half 
a decade. “The treatment of Political subjects has been, as a 
rule, fair and loyal. The absence of anything of an injuri¬ 
ous or improper nature is to be commended and the circula¬ 
tion of intelligent discussions based upon facts and taking 
a tolerably wide political and social scope, cannot but have a 
wholesome effect upon the people.” 14 But there was as 
well nothing like a broad and enlightened treatment of 
important questions effecting that country while more 
than necessary attention was being paid to matters of 
local interest, as Municipal Administration, j There was 
no public opinion which could be voiced and hence the 
editors are not to be blamed as they could have been if it 
was otherwise . ) ) 

u U. P. Govt. Administration Report 1872-73 Art. 550. 
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' However in 1873, we see the first sign of a tussle between 
the Govt, and the Vernacular Press of the Hindi-speaking 
provinces, and strongly enough, this arose between a loyal 
paper like ‘Benares Akhbar’ and the Provincial Govt* The 
editor of ‘Benares Akhbar’ was fined 1,000 for giving a false 
report of police conduct, but on Raja Shiva Prasad appro¬ 
aching the Lieutenant Governor the fines were remitted 15 
Next year (1874), we see Bhartendu pitched against the Govt, 
and this time the Govt, was unremitting. The Govt, stopped 
the subscription to the paper, and withdrew the powers of , 
an Honorary Magistrate which had been conferred on him. ^ 
“In one case, however, an exception to the general rule has~ 
occured, and for the first time the Govt, had to take a serious 
note of the language of a vernacular newspaper, as calculat¬ 
ed to excite hatred and contempt of the English power, and of- 
the administration of these Provinces. The offender was a 
resident of Benares, a native gentleman of some position, 
who edited a Hindi paper there, and whose criticism of the 
action of the Govt, had by degrees sunk to Inalignant scurri¬ 
lity. At last, it was thought necessary to make the Lt. 
Governor’s displeasure at the time tone of some of its 
articles; the Govt, subscription to his paper was stopped 
and the powers of an Honorary Magistrate which had been 
conferred upon the Editor was withdrawn/’. However, 
this was due to commenting (or satirising ?) upon a Civilian’s 
activity : politics had not yet appeared on the horizon. 

With the Russo-Turkish War (1876) which involved the 
British, real politics began to appear in the papers. People 
became critical of Home and Foreign policy of the Govt. 
The most critical of all the vernacular press was the Bengal 
Press, which had long practised political journalism, and 
the Govt, which was immediately conscious of a danger, 
promulgated the Vernacular Press Act” (Act IX of 1878). 
After the Mutiny the Govt, was anxious to win public 
goodwill, and did not gag Vernacular Press ; rather it helped 
it to grow ; but it was always unscrupulously watchful. < 
Hindi had not yet developed any active Political Journa¬ 
lism, and the Govt, had nothing to fear from it. It was too 
much watchfulness on the part of the Govt, that was 
influential in giving a start to political journalism in our 
Provinces, While earlier (before the Promulgation of the 
Act), papers contented themselves with criticising the service 
and the Police, they now in the wake of Bengali Press, 
critically watched all Govt, activities at Home and Abroad. 
That the Govt, of the United Provinces, Central Provinces j 

15 Vide Adm. Report, U. P. f 1872-73 Summary Art. 15. j 

16 Ibid, 18J73-74, Summary, Article 62. ‘ 
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and Rajputana did not find it ‘‘necessary to put the Act in 
force or to resort to the authority conferred by the Act on 
the Executive Govt.” 17 is an ample proof in itself of the 
fact that the Political Side °f Hindi Journalism was all 
invertebrate. 

From the promulgation of the Press Act till the end of 
of our period, there was a steady march from no politics to 
more and more of Politics. Greater and more intelligent 
interest was manifested in the leading questions of the day. 
Critical power was slowly developed. While earlier papers 
praised or blamed the Govt, indiscriminately, now they 
substituted honest criticism. The substitution of logic for 
rhetoric initiated a new and better phase in the Vernacular 
journalism ef Upper India. 

Throughout the period under review the questions which 
the Vernacular Press seemed to treat with the greatest 
enthusiasm and intelligence were those of a social or reli¬ 
gious nature. Thus, numerous papers denounced the practice 
of child-marriage and advocated the remarriage of widows. 
Re-admission -to caste after foreign travel arose milch 
controversy. Towards the close this was approved and 
tolerant sentiments were expressed towards religious move¬ 
ments, such as that of Salvation Army. 

The closing year saw journalism adventure in the field 
of active political criticism. Tne press showed considerable 
interest in the rapid development of the Corn Trade with 
Europe, though opinions were divided as to its probable 
effect upon the people of this country. Indictments of the 
foreign policy of the Govt, of India were general, though 
not severe. The charges against the Govt, were vacillation 
or supineness accompanied with exhortation to oppose 
more decidedly the advance of Russia, or to repress with 
greater vigour the irregularities of the Border Tribes. The 
most important criticism came over the Criminal Procedure 
Code Amendment Bill which discriminated European and 
Indian Criminals. Feeling ran high against Europeans. 
Pages were full of cases in the Criminal Courts in which 
Europeans charged with some offence against natives were 
concerned. 

11. [The conroversy Hindi versus Urdu still went on in 
full swing, and Education authorities supported Urdu, 
though they had officially recognised Hindi. 18 The meet- 
^ ings of Allahabad Institute supplied a platform for a hot 
controversy where for the 6rst time a plea was made 

17 Vide, U. P. fid. Report 1577-78, General Summary 24. 

18 Vide, M. S. Havell's letter to Tassy, P. 698 Urdu Tr. of Tassy's 
Discourses. 
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to accept Hindi as court language and support the use of 
Nagri Script. 19 It was decided by the Institute to accept 
Nagri Script for its proceedings but retain the common 
Hindusthani language. Newspapers and periodicals were full 
of this language controversy. Papers like Nagri Prakash 
were evidently launched to do propaganda for Hindi. (/ 

The controversy proved beneficial to Hindi in asmuch 
as it compelled the lovers of Hindi language and Nagri 
Script to evolve a distinct style of writing which could be 
distinguished from Urdu. IWe have seen that such efforts 
were first made by the Sponsors of ‘Sudhakar' (1850), and 
were strengthened by the followers. (But there was no 
dominating personality behind the effort, and it failed. /Time 
and again Hindi Journalists were prone to write a faulty 
language over-burdened with Persian and Arabic vocabulary. 
In fact, no distinct style, literary or journalistic was forged 
till 1873, when B. Harish Chandra wrote— 3 $ 

^ Harishchandra was clearly aiming at the 

language of bis magazine -“Harishchandra Magazine 1873.” 

But Harishchandra was even before conscious of the 
necessity of a Hindi style distinct from Urdu style. That 
the language used in the editorials of Kavi Vachan Sudha 
was much more refined than that used by the contempora¬ 
ries is not difficult to show. l^Even irflcT-qq coloumn of the 
paper shows the contrast too clearly to go un-notioed. ^ 

“sft ur ftqr h ^snl if* 3r*r tm | 

3rfT«ft Tfrir qft % 3 %«jr 3 srr 

% «Km*rm ^1 m ffffiK crw q>tcKfoi 357 3 3 ^ ^ 

^ 3 333R 33T3 331 ^ 

3 333^ 33R ^1 Jjf* -HfRU IfR 3 3313$ % R[%5iR 

sm* fafcrar iw fa^rr $ $?er $ $ htfrftJTsR Him- 

JT5TH 333 $ 3tfsftf 3<?tf T4f HR 3R$ % 5SfT IR^UjT 
=3f$C33 =3J#3t $f%3R3 3 3ft $*rr 

%3% % 3%5T 3 ?T%vT 3>T 313) 33 335R ft3f f 

vRT fa >3 qtvft if % 3 R 3 I 31 ^ 

% fit# 3 33 U 3 33313 ^rr | fcmif fqfer *f<> 30 g 0 

r 3 g«trft % srurrc $3r i” 

(Pandit Shaligram, Amritsar) 

i° Ibid, P. 756. 
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The piece of news above is 
Verbose, 

(2)--fUll of alliterative jugglery, 

(IjHnfluenced by the Brij Bhasha in its verbs and 
declinations, 

Devoid of all punctuations whatsoever. And this 
is what Harishchandra wrote :— 

“f*T sjfH fN URU I, m ff?£RR % U fgU 

^srf^Nf irr fR I, h ft ?r sqqr %^i\ 

wx. ^rti it m miurff if sRcft f % u-q Nfi *r 

$;ur Mr forr l ; ?ftc fi^, ftqRrvni funft vRft, 

^ifr ut qrr *rt |, foul ^ 

Q3> fan 3 qr fT*i R^r^r uqrur I, <t\? ! % vftu 
sit % %r % ftcRr iprrcr f, uff eft qft^u sffc ^ 
fcr % vftu %$\ qfr ustfur hr fRff t, ^§5 jrr h^t 
^ I—eft fu Nf qrrur *<jR I % fu sw^ fmrf fit nu ur 
srr fR% % ut nsfur qr? 1” 

ClThere is slight use of alliteration in ft?, iftiq, • the 
Persian and Arabic words are written in Hindi phonetics 
(^HRC ^1^): there is a copious use of punctuation, although 
somewhat indiscriminate and unscientific. *J 

From elsewhere we gather some more information about 
the style of this period. \The English words are frequently 
used sometimes even when an equivalent is not difficult to 
seek (e. g., RfvT for HtsT). All English words used are indus¬ 
triously written correct to English Pronunciation (e. g. 

vJficrj, qtfefH, wjfnfuqvf 

IRRfe, Slang is not avoided (e. g. jjf ffRRff \\ but 

it is not frequent. Correctness of spelling and uniformity is 
not strictly observed \.g. !3ft, srcNft ‘Tatsam’ words pre¬ 
dominate ‘Tadbhava’ words. The deviations from modern 
spellings are many e. g. Uffts, fR, fqffti, etc. 

Thus we see that the language of Journalism in this period 
(1867-83) is still undeveloped, and there is a great divergence 
between the language and style of one paper and other. For 
standardisation of language and evolution of ,a national 
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style, we have to wait another quarter of a century* 
Nevertheless, for this very reason this period is important 
to our historian as it is here that he would find the modern 
Khari literary Hindi in its making. 

12 . Hindi Journalism in Bihar and Bengal, then forming 
one Presidency 

The Hindi-speaking people of Bengal, Bihar, Santhal 
Parganas and Chhota Nagpur numbered altogether about 
20 millions. 20 The native Press in Bengal was a very active 
and important power, and it showed much talent and 
intelligence. It was free-spoken in the extreme and perhaps 
hyper-critical in everything that concerned the British Go¬ 
vernment.* 21 Education, social reform and literature were 
the various fields in which, besides politics, the activities of 
the Journalists were most fruitful. A large number of 
Societies with progression in these branches of activity as 
their aim were established through the country. For exam¬ 
ple, the Mirzapur “Dharam Samaj” (Est. 1869) had, as its 
objects, among others : 

“2. To encourage the Sanskrit learning and Bhasha and 
Dharam Shastra, so that every-body may have a knowledge 
of his right, and that there be less litigation.” 

8 . “ To make known to the ignorant and illiterate Hindu 
the true tenets of Hinduism”. 22 

And the Muzaffarpur Bihar Scientific Society (Est. 1868) 
had as its objects : 

“1. To spread European Sciences and Arts through the 
medium of the Vernacular ; 

2. To translate European Scientific works from English 
into Urdu ; 

6 . To issue a newspaper which is to contiin essays and 
lectures on education especially ; 

7. To deliver lectures at its meetings of different 
subjects, and to illustrate them by means of Scientific 
Apparatus, and also to deliver lectures to increase the popu¬ 
larity of the British Government; 

8 . To have perfect religious neutrality, and have nothing 
to do with the proceedings of Government in any matter.” 23 
These societies and like ones published their organs and 
contributed much to the propagation of Journalism and 

20 Vide Bengal Administration Report 1871-72, P, 31. 

21 Ibid, P. 211. 

22 Vide Appendix Bengal Ad. Report 1871-72 CXXXVIII, 

23 Ibid, GXXXIX. 
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establishing a class of men interested in this branch of 
human activity. 

In the early days of the period under review, Hindi 
Journalism was only practised at Calcutta and the fTOIgh- 
bourhood. The Administration Report for 1872-73 says 24 :— 
“It is only in Calcutta and the neighbourhood, and to 
some extent Dacca, that there is a considerable Native Press. 
Circulation is very small.” There was no Hindi paper in 
Bihar till the publication of ‘Bihar Bandhoo’ (1874), although 
two Urdu papers “Chashma i-Faiz” and and “Akhbar-ul- 
Akhbar”, both fortnightly, are notified in 1872-73 25 “Bihar- 
Bandhoo*’ is noticed in 1875-76. It was published from 
“Bihar-Bandhoo” Press proprieted by Mad an Mohan Bhatta- 
charjee. 

We are completely ignorant of the State of Journalism in 
the Metropolitan town of Calcutta for two decades in the 
second half of the 19th Century. We have seen “Samachar 
Sudha Varshan” (Daily) collapses in 1854, but the said is 
reported in a Government document on mutiny as a biling¬ 
ual printed in Bengali and Hindi. This paper continued its 
bilingual existence in our period in that capacity. It was 
published at the “Samachar Sudhavarshan Press” proprieted 
by MohandgaHffath -Sen. Reports for 1875-76 and 76-77 
notice one Weekly in Hindi 20 which is undoubtedly “Bihar- 
Bandhoo”. Next year saw the publication of “Motichoor” 
and “Vidyarthi” at “Bihar Bandhoo Press”. 27 This same 
year Bihar Government began to publish “Hindi Gazette”. 28 
In 1878-79 there were 3 weeklies in Hindi. 29 These must 
be “Bihar Bandhoo,” “Motichoor” and “Vidyarthi.” It is note¬ 
worthy that during the year two new Hindi papers made 
their appearance in Calcutta. They are Bhartendu (1877) 
and “Sarsudhanidhi” (1877). The publication of these journals 
in Calcutta indicates that the Hindusthani Community of 
the Metropolis was beginning to manifest interest in public 
affairs. Bihar Hindi Gazette, Bihar Bandhoo, Vidyarthi 
and Samachar Sudhavarshan continued. 

The Christian Evengelical Mission Society (Berlin) at 
Muzafifarpur (Bihar) published 16 periodicals at Tirhoot 
Mission Press which were really religious tracts distributed 

24 In introduction p. 50-51. 

26 Ibid, p. 460. 

20 Vide pages 432 and 370 resp. 

27 Report 1876-77 flpp. CCXII. 

28 Ibid. 

, 20 Report 1878-79 p. 478. 
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free among the masses. The two which really approach 
journals are “Mangal Samachar Doot”, and “Mangal Sama- 
char Ki Kunji\ 30 Darjeeling Mission Orphanage Press 
propBwted by the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church” 
of Scotland printed a periodical “Masik Samachar Patrika 
(monthly) in Hindi. 31 In 1879 was published “Dharma 
Niti JTattwa”, a monthly magazine, appearing as a Suppli- 
ment to the “Bihar Bandhoo” (Patna). By 1880, Hindi 
Journalism had uprooted the Urdu Journalism in Bihar 
for that year. “Akhbar-uhAkhbar* (Patna) and “Nasim-i- 
Saran” (Saran) were discontinued due to the want of subs¬ 
cribers. 

13 . Government and the Press—The Press Act XXV of 
1878 

The Act of 1867 (Regulating of Printing Presses and 
Newspaper Act No. XXV) continued throughout this period. 
This continues still today. In 1890 and 1914, this regulation 
was mended and additions made to it. 

Besides, 3 years later, the Government added a new 
provision to the Indian Penal Code for rebellious speeches 
and writings at the time of Lord Mayo (1870). This provi¬ 
sion still exists as 124 (A), and is as much notorious in the 
newspaper world as in the political world. This provision 
was the same as 113 of the Penal Code which was dropped 
in 1860 when the Code was revised, 

In 1878, Lord Lytton passed the “Vernacular Press Act” 
(An Act for the better control of the publication in Oriental 
languages), empowering the Govt, if necessary to require 
the editor of a vernacular newspapar, either to give a bond 
to print nothing calculated to excite disaffection or to 
submit his proofs for censoring. In case of a breach of 
laws, the Security deposited with the District Magistrate or 
the Police Commissioner was confiscated. This step was 
taken in the face of much saner advice and humble protests 
of many responsible quarters. The then Governor of Bengal 
said, “I hold the Vernacular Press to be useful indication 
of the under-currents which may be running through the 
masses of Indian Population”. Mr. Robinson, Secretary to 
the Madras Govt, wrote : “We possess in it (The Vernacular 
Press) a useful barometer of native feeling and excitement.” 
And in his official despatch Viscount Graxebrooke added 
these saner words: “All the most experienced Indian 

30 CCVII. 

31 Ibid, CCVI, 

16 
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Administrators have felt that the great difficulty of ascer¬ 
taining the fact of social condition and political sentiment 
and the Vernacular press has always been considered one 
valuable means of getting at these facts as is shown by 
your Excellency’s Govt, by that of your predecessors and 
by this office by a reference to the translated extracts of 
native newspapers, which are regularly supplied.” 

The Act received the consent of the Viceroy on the 14th 
March 1878. After the close of the official year, a transla¬ 
tion of the Act was forwarded to the publishers of all 
Vernacular papers, and their attention called to its provi¬ 
sions. A hope was expressed that it might not be necessary 
to enforce these against any members of the Vernacular 
Press, but it was also notified that the Govt, did not intend 
the Act to remain a dead letter, and that seditious language 
calculated to excite hatred and contempt against the Govt, 
or maliciously defamatory of native chiefs and officials 
would undoubtedly cause action to be taken against the 
offending journal. 32 This regulation was considered an 
instrument of coercion to the growing public opinion in 
India, and Mr. Gladstone who opposed the bill in the House 
of Common proposed that if any newspaper was found guilty 
under the Act, and the Regulation came into force, the Secre¬ 
tary of State should first place the case before the House— 

which proposal was indeed rejected: “.all proceedings 

which may be taken by the authorities under the Indian 
Vernacular Press Act be reported to the Secretary of State 
and laid before Parliament from time to time.” 33 

14. News 

Till 1868, a news or message consisting of 20 words cost 
£ 5, but in 1869, the cost was reduced to about hajf (£2-17S). 
The foreign news were sent through Post. The reporter 
supplied news to only one paper, “The Bombay Times” and 
that too through Post. 

In 1869, the “Submarine Telegraphic Line” was com¬ 
pleted and with it we see the establishment of a branch of 
Reuter News Agency in India. News henceforth was 
recieved through cable. This increased the importance of 
Indian newspapers, and India began to loom large in 
European Journalism. Indian people slowly developed a 
sense of foreign news and soon grew to take deep interest 
in them. 

Vide Bengal Govt. Ad. Report 1877-1878, P 433. 

33 Vide Mr. Gladstone's Speech in the British House of Common* 
on July 23, 1878. • 
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After the establishment of this fresh Telegraph Company 
the others were established, and a competition between them 
resulted in lowering the cost of sending a message. 

Another important fact which effected Indian Journalism 
was the long period covered in the passage of message or 
news. In 1865, a cablegram from England to India took 
6 days, 8 hrs. and 94 minutes to reach its destination. In 
1873, the time taken was 19 hours and 12 minutes and later 
on, only 3 hrs. 9 minutes. 

Besides the development of journalism was closely con¬ 
nected to the development of the printing press which was 
enough big to make printing and publishing a very profit¬ 
able business. 

15. News-writing 

■ An important short-coming of the news-writing at this 
period was the use of poetic language and even the early 
pioneers were not free from this defect. There were m&ny 
reasons for this. There was no prose literature worth the 
name and whatever existed invariably took much from 
poetry ; most of these early journalists were distinguished 
poets. The Vernacular Journalism had till then not arisen 
above such defects—the same tendency exists in Urdu and 
Bengali Journalisms of the day .J) 

The following from Kavi Vachan Sudha would provide 
an example— 

?T Ur ! lit | fa WqU % fjRTtft qjfa sft 

^ sprang qwfa % %% 

q;r | *rr jtCI st fagfa, sft fa gqffa, f tfto, 

ssmt % qfo faptf fasirciq gp q^ qft- q?fa?rrsq srfa *i 

sift ^1% il w <faqil % farr qfi srrt sfcrc % 

qp srcr*rq*<ft t” 34 J 

?TfT ! Ur U f5RT q* 

pfa ?rr?rr % mq % ?rq^ fU qpqft qft qq?nrr 

qfto; wq^fl ‘faqrocnq^rq^'” sit qrffa hits faqr, 
sprr q?i qgcr jtoI qfi - t w % sriwr qrcr 

qfRT, m UlfafsR; wk *3 qft qjf^ 

fa fa snipsr qsN' qft qtrrqrr ?nft q*rffa P' srer qfa-^r 

34 Vol. IV, No* 21 P. 161. 
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| U£ aft qfa 3^ UUf % ^ HU 3TH STrftrT flaft aft 

qa^g usT% am famu msrmt $t. ..11 35 

These above are clearly indistinguished frbm a short 
notice and partake nothing of news-writing as we know it 
today. The more important news were written in the way 
shown above, and this was closely followed by journals 
which followed Haris Chandra’s, Apart from these coloured 
news given in the language of the poets, there were others 
which went under the heading “Summary of news” (Sama- 
charavali).fThey are devoid of any poetic embellishment and 
plainly narrate the event in short, measured sentences :— 

~«TTCta—ii qrm f?rr *n !! 

—mar % sh <tt uffer tsN uct §?it !! 

—mu t u ^ surma qq gfsu I!! 

%% Z$ —% U^qa % rn U 3 J fl^cTTH % ^ 

wt! qft jg'fem qft ^ qft ?rfu ft li 

X X X * 

?rro *r uama—umua % ?<sut urate qt uc (?rru u) stm 
sft% %% arm u?rarm mK ^ ucrarur uauja, arm 
utega, u?raru sifter ucrfa, mtea % urg%ura, ufTiru 
ter, ucraru qfcrm, utraru uftur, aruja % 

uuru mte ll 

X X X 

ustu mu u ms uurma—qga mar 3 % ps ftes ftez mu 
if term ujr te mart Ims reu cr^ ugr qit 

maft araat u ms gatfteu % suqil ter mumcr 

?tea 3u qau garte mf?fau qa torvr fter urc ! fur 
mte I ! 3 6 

The news in the issue, taken at random, reflect the 
position of news-writing, and the general interest of those 
who were responsible for giving such news to the Public. 
The matter-of-fact way of narrating them lies in contrast 
to the highly flowery method of those quoted above. It is 
here that we can trace the development of news-writing. 
The previous flowery style was soon found to be wasting 

3 * Ibid, P. 165. 

3 ® Kavi Vachan Sudha, Vol. 5, No. 7, p. 26, • 
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and was given up as insufficient for news-writing. There 
is a feeble thread of rising national consciousness in the 
news, although the tone, as exemplified by the last of the 
news dealing with an act of sexual aggression by an 
European is very mild. The “Summary of News” in the 
issue quoted contains also news about France and New York, 
which fact shows the broadening of outlook. 

16. Language and Script Controversies 

(There was not much development in Hindi language and 
Hindi Prose-Style till 1867 and the period under review 
(1867-83) is the period of chaos so far as language and style 
are concerned/** The extracts from the proceeding period 
(1826-67) show a bewildering diversity : 

(a) The language used by Govt, announcements. 

( b) The language of Prem Sagar (Lalluji Lai), of Sadal 

Misra, of Sadasukh Lai, of Insha and their limit- 
tations (Forth William School) 

(c) Early Journals and newspapers 

(d) Published works 

A study of these main sources of language will tell us 
the infancy of spoken and written prose. LThe first import¬ 
ant magazine with the view of language is Buddhi Prakash 
(1852). From Buddhi Prakash to Kavi Vachan Sudha (1867), 
we have very little improvement. The Kavi Vachan Sudhartj 
too was not a pioneer in the field of language. Bhartendul 
was still young to decide as to what course be should choose. 

But Hindi Journalism of the proceeding period (1826- 
1867) had various phases and samples of language. ‘Ooodunta 
Martand’ (1826) bad much of‘Vaiswari* in its pages. ‘Praja 
Hitaishi’ (1845) of Raja Lakshman Prasad used Sanskritised 
Hindi probably in contrast to Benares Akhbar (1844) of 
Raja Shiva Prasada. The same stimulus gave birth to 
‘Sudhakar’ (1850) of Tara Mohan Mitra. Malwa Akhbar 
(1849) and a lot of periodicals of western Hindi Pradesh 
bent more to Urdu. The only example of Chaste Hindi was 
Buddhi Prakash (1852), J 

Till 1836, the court language of Hon’ble East India 
Company was Persian, In 1837, it became Urdu with a 
strong affinity to Persian. The result was that the service 
class learnt this language and the study of Hindi jwas con¬ 
fined to letter-writing stage. The Nagri Script began to be 
forgotten because of disuse.*- The position was hopeless from 
the poirt of view of Hindi. *-When Raja Shiva Prasad came 
to the Educational Department, Hindi language was simply 
non-existemt. It was a language modelled on Urdu, or cent 
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per oent Urdu, written in Nagri script, )Raja Shiva Prasad 
accepted the position as defacto , and failing to change the 
character of court language he saw the inadvisability of 
attempting a ‘new language’. He steered mid-way and 
proclaimed to forge a common language for the Hindus and 
the Muslims, When the leadership of Hindi was in such 
dubious hands as Raja Shiva Prasada’s, it is clear that there 
could be no Hindi Journalism worth the name in this period 
(1867-1883), ^But then came Bhartendu with a number of 
magazines and periodicals : Kavi Vachan Sudha 1867, Haris 
Ohandra Magazine 1873, Chandrika 1874. The language of 
KVS was widely appreciated as an honourable, settlement of 
the Hindi-Urdu controversy and it was widely practised 
• in this period. The story of the development of journalism 
in this period is the story of Bhartendu’s Journalistic enter¬ 
prises. Almost all the Journalists of the following period 
(1883-1900) learnt at the school of KVS, All of these began 
to read this magazine very early and encouraged by the 
popularity of the magazine they began to contribute to it. 
“Kavi Vachan Sudha” (1867-188) was the model of the best 
prose of the period, although much attention was not given 
to it for the simple reason that Harishchandra was pre¬ 
occupied with other things. It was only in 1873 with the 
publication of Harish Chandra Chandrika that he was ready 
with his solution of the language problem. Ne^r-the-less, 

I throughout this period, KVS was the stronger pillar of 
Hindi language and journalism, and the best model. Writers 
and journalists of the period looked to it for their lessons 
and models. T he language and s tyle of Khari Boli prose 
developed largely thrcm^ KV^~Xf8b7y and HarischiAnara 
Ma gazine (18 73) of Bhartendu,~ Td.ih.di Pradeep of Bal 
KnshnaTBhatt and BharaTmitra of Calcutta^lS77lr 

The comparative usefulness of Persian and Devanagri 
Script was argued in societies, clubs and associations and 
associations and long reports with comments published in 
papers. Education authorities and most of the Europeans 
j lived in Urdu traditions and they strongly spoke against 
Hindi. However, some like Growse came to support it. CTt 
was only in the later period (1867-83) that through the 
genius and personality of Harischandra and his group of 
writers, Hindi Journalism was finally established and the 
Hindi literature produced by these pioneers silenced the 
denouncers. But even more important a force in establish¬ 
ing it in the midst of Urdu was Aryasamaj (Est. 1875). 
Publishing magazines and newspapers was one of the main 
objectives of the Aryasamaj-and its strong nationalistic and 
Vedio leanings made it a very effective supporters‘of Hindi, 
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17. The most important English newspapers of the 
period were The Madras Mail (1868), The Statesman (Calcutta 
1875), Hindu (Madras, 1878), Times of India (Est. 1861), 
Pioneer (1855), Bombay Time edited by Robert Knight from 
1858-1868), Amrit Bazar Patrika(1868), and Indian Economist 
(Robert Knight, Cal. 1872). The Press in Indian languages 
was growing rapidly. ‘The Native Press in India* by 
Dr. George Birds wood C. S. I. a paper road before the 
Society of Arts, March 23, 1877, gives a review of this 
period of Native Press. In 1873, the strength of the Native 
Press was thus : Bombay 62, N. W. P. Oudh and C. P. 60, 
Bengal 28, Madras 19. 

18. The most influencial papers occupied their pages 
with political questions of the day and also bestowed a 
larger share of their attention on the question of social 
importance. The newspapers were an effective agent in 
improving the Hindi language. There was as yet very little 
of foreign politics: “A new feature of its columns has been 
the amount of attention and space devoted to matters con¬ 
nected with English Politics. 37 

The newspapers wanted in originality, and habitually 
followed the English Press and borrowed largely from it. 
Hindi papers consisted principally of items of news and 
extracts and translations from Bengali and English Jour¬ 
nals. 3 The Bengali Journalism also did the same for it took 
most of its material from English source. 

19. The men who edited the papers belonged as a rule 
to a class which knew very little of the people of the interior 
outside the great towns or of their likings and opinions 
and were altogether incapable of representing the true 
sentiment or of instructing them. They occasionally did 
good by bringing to light some local cause of irritation 
among the population of the towns ; but on the great pro¬ 
blems of the day affecting the welfare of the people at large 
or of the rual and agriculture class, they were generally 
quite unable to write an intelligent article. The Native papers 
written in English supplied the editors of the Vernacular 
Press with topics, and one paper after another took them 
up and reproduced the arguments in a slightly altered 
form for a different circle of readers. There was much of 
bad and ineffective journalism which could be ascribed in 
a great measure to the inexperience of young writers. 


37 Vide Beogal Govt. fld. Report 1879-80. 
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20. Bengali and Hindi Journalism of the Period—A Com¬ 
parison 

JThere were a number of papers in Bengali by 1880-81, 
which could aptly be called a Miscellany, while there was 
none in Hindi till Saraswati (1903) came to be e dited by 
D weve di.j BangdarsKan, iBandhav, ±5Uarati were such organs. 
These dealt with subjects of varied interest—literary, social, 
historical, antiquarian, metaphysical scientific, religious etc, 
and displayed ability in their treatment. They had also 
developed their individuaity which could be determined by 
the nature of the subject which preponderated in them, the 
tone with which they were severally pervaded and the spirit 
in which they were conducted. Critical papers appeared, 
e . g . Samajochak (monthly), and were conducted with ability. 
The predominantly scientific papers were Prakriti and 
Nalini. No such papers are seen in Hindi Journalism till 
Vigyan and Bhoogol appear in the second decade of the 20th 
century, while poetry and fiction found a place in all 
Bengali periodicals, and most of all in Bharati. 

[There was no Hindi daily within the period 1867-83, 
i while in 1877-78 Bengali Journalism was issuing 5 dailies, f 8 
[The Bengali Journalists began to publish novels in serials 
every month e. g. Kashi Khand 30 , Chandra Shekhar and 
.Apurva Akhyayika all were published as monthly papers 40 
\The first venture of this kind in Hindi was ‘Upanya s’ of 
Kis frorilal Goswami (Est. 1898X 4 In the' subsqueniTyears 
(the first decade of the SOth century), such attempts were 
many and fruitful. {We can clearly trace the influence of 
Bengali Journalism on this aspect of Hindi Journalism. *> 


21. The majority of newspapers and periodicals lanuch- 
ed in this period lived a very struggling and ephemeral 
existence. Some papers had two or three rates of subs¬ 
cription. The highest was charged to Rajas, independent 
chiefs, and wealthy men, while the lowest price was re¬ 
served for those who could not, or would not, pay the higher 
rates. The point is only worth mentionting as indicative 
of the extreme youth of Journalism. Journalism had 
not till then become a profession, much less Hindi Journal¬ 
ism, and it was not taken up seriously as such by educated 
men. No remuneration was given to the ^contributors. In 
truth, none could be given with such poor circulation as 
we have elsewhere shown. Very few newspapers had any 


38 Vide Report 1877-78 p. 433. 

39 Report 1878-79 CCIV. 

40 Ibid, CCVI. 
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advertisement and they were devoid of any profit that could 
accrue from that business. The Press was throughout hard 
beset with poverty. Such a thing as a regular staff or a 
policy was unknown. 

The intelligence which the Press diffused was often 
inexact, and it was extremely deficient in critical powers. 
The tone of the Press was, in general, very loyal. Even 
when the tone was critical of the Govt, it was so for the 
Govt, servants and Civilians, and not for the Govt. Policies. 
Local interest predominated. 

Throughout the Period, Lucknow, Delhi, Lahore and 
Meerut remained the centre of newspaper publication in 
Upper India, and while there were three Urdu dailies pub - 1 
lished during the period (Oudh Akhbar, Rozana Akhbar and ' 
Hindusthani), there ^as__ not a single daily ne wspaper in 
Hindi. Urdu Journalism hu3~~a” dominant swa/y, and this 
can be called the Golden Period of its history. During 
the Russo-Turkish War single sheets of Urdu papers giving 
the latest telegraphic news were published at many places 
to meet the local demand for intelligence of the War, but 
Hindi yet waited for many years for such a phenomenon. 

Few newspapers and Journals could boast of a weli- 
disciplined or a closely followed policy. There was rarely 
a regular staff of contributors. The editors were sometimes 
men of little education, and there was a paucity of remuraer- 
ative subscribers. iThe most ably conducted papers and. 
periodicais under the period were KVS, Harishchandra J 
Magazine, Hindi Pradeep and Almora Akhbar. I 

An interesting Phenomenon of Journalism in this period 
was that a number of newspapers and periodicals were 
constantly being stopped and re-started. Many never 
attempted original articles and were satisfied with re-pub¬ 
lishing such miscellaneous news as they could gather from 
other vernacular or English papers. The largest circulation 
reached was that of Aj ya Patrika of Mirzapur (1173 in 
188 0-81)^ 11116 the lowest could come below a score. How¬ 
ever, as we march through the period, we see a strong, 
steady, if not rapid, improvement in the quality of Journal¬ 
ism as well as in its circulation. Hindi Journalism was 
scarcely out of its infancy. Some of the papers were the 
mushroom organs of the clique of individuals or started 
merely on speculation and childish petulance, and hence 
carelessness of statement and coarseness of tone was 
inevitable. 

( The Journalism of this period, especially after 1873, was 
predominantly occupied with religious and social problems, 

17 
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\This was due to the activity of the Aryasamaj test. 1875) 
and the Sanatanist who opposed it “tooth and nail”. From 
1876 to 1880 we see a number of Aryasamaj and Orthodox 
^newspapers and periodicals being launched* This period 
marked the beginning of the Ary a Samaj propaganda,! and 
we notice journals of Arya Samaj issuing out from far 
corners of the coentry. The first Arya Samaj paper was VArya 
Darpan*. Other important papers were Arya BhusEatrof 
Shatljahanpur, Dharam Prakash of Kapurthala, Arya Sama- 
char of Meerut and Baldev Prakash of Agra. (The Arya 
Samaj activity in the field of Journalism brought much 
warmth in Christian Missionary Circles, and though they had 
muctuearlier entered the field they now shook their self-con¬ 
tent. journalism now onward (1880-) was filled with wordy 
controversies between the Aryasamajis and the Christians. 
The Sanatanist papers were too many to quote here, but they 
were equally important as they gave birth to New Hindu 
consciousness while fighting the Protestant Church of Arya 
Samaj. 

The period ends in 1883 when important papers as 
Deshopkarak (Lahore), Sat Prakash (Allahabad), Sri Darbar 
(Mewar) and Sukhdayak Sabha (Rawalpindi) were launched. 
This same year saw the publication of the important jjri- 
ling ual daily “Hindoosthan” from London. This had three 
colouflTns in eacFpage devoted one each to Hindi, Urdu and 
English. 41 It was proprieted by the national-minded 
Taluqdar of Oudh, Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar, and 
was probably edited by some Christian Missionary, Phattal 
or Phattal Sahab. 

The papers of the earlier period (1826-67) did not come 
in time. They were late. They had very few subscribers. 
Hence they were ephemeral, f The papers of the period 
under discussion tried to remeoy these defects. The whole 
period can be divided into sub-periods : 1867-1877 and 1877- 
1883. The papers of the later period were more numerous 
and more important. One of the most important of these 
later papers was M itra Vilas (182 71. Litho, edited by Pandit 
Mukand Ram. The paper drew much of its material from 
Akhbar-i-Alam of the Press of the same name (Mitra Vilas 
Press, Est. 1871, Ext. 1912). An earlier important organ 
of public opinion in Punjab was Gy an Pradayani E atrika 
(Est. 18ft def. 1877). Mitra Vilas was modelled on KVS 
and it was defunct after the death of the Proprietor-Editor. 
The two efforts could not bring Hindi to Punjab, and it 

41 Vide article in "Nigar" of November 1939. * 
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remained for Arya Samaj to break the ground. (Other im¬ 
portant papers were Bharatmitra, Sar Sudhanidhi and Uchit i 
Vakta (1878-1879)—all from Calcutta.! A detailed story of| 
the Bharatmitra in those ancient days is given under the 
editorial stqsft in Bharat Mitra, 1912, Jan. 2. Sarsudha- 
nidhi (yearly subs. 5/12) was published in 1879 by Sadanand 
and was defunct in 1880. According to Bal Mukand 
Gupta:— 

site % mz qvff *ir i 

sresjr ?rk fter *n I qrfa % ffsrq h sh 
% q#t it jc vjthhI' *it l Hpqr firfacr fte'r l fa* q>fsH ftat 

I qfrT BBte ft# % I IS 

3fwr I f#q#t q* bT qf qrrvrteHf q^qr *rr i f%^j 
ft %»q qfcr vf% ft# q i ?qqd qft ?fk «rrc q?H nr I ff^ q#t 
it qf rqqfi qrr Hft *Nt qj qrofi nr I 4 2 

1 “Uchit Vakta (1878, Ed. Pt. Durga Prasad) was a Very 
popular attempt. Harishchandra too sometimes contributed 
to it. Durga Prasad was a vehement writer and his “Uchit 
Vakta” was a good “Punch Magazine” very timely one 
It was the first Hindi one-pice paper of one royal sheet and 
its 1500 subscribers at that time were a proud affair. It was 
again started in 1884, but was soon defunct. I T he most 
important weekly, of course, was Bharatmitra (17th Mav 
1878-1935). [Other important contribution to Hindi Jour¬ 
nalism were iJindoosthan (1883 Hindi-English, 1885 Hindi- 
English-Urdu). It was first established as a monthly. In 
1884, it turned weekly, but it was only English then. From 
July 1885 it became a Hindi affair (Kalakankar, Subscription 
of Rs. 10 Ext. 1912). (Rajasthan Samachar (weekly, est. 
1889 ; daily in 1912, Ajmere, 16 pp. Subs. 3/8/- edited 
by “Samarth dan”) had Aryasamajistic leanings, but a 
broader field. It contained political articles, news of Raj- 
putana, correspondence and notes, important items—though 
much of the matter was borrowed from other papers. 

LThe Hindi Journalism at this period (1867-83) was 
exclusively a personal affair. People started the magazine 
when they had a zeal and dropped it when they grew 
fatigued. / This fact vouchsafes the primitive state of affair 
in our Jurnalism of the 19th Century. 

Journalism had by now found allegiance from the State 
people. “Marwar Gazette” (est. 1866, ext. 1912) was 


42 Gupta Nibandhavali, p. 73. 
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iished from Jodhpur. It was a bilingual paper under the 
editorship of B. Hori Lai, then B. Dori Lai alias Krishna- 
nand, Headmaster, Darbar School. Urdu “Muhab-i-Marwar”, 
which published articles and news in bicolumn arrangement, 
had its Hindi portion as “Marudhar Mitra”. From Udaipur 
came “Sajjan Kirti Sudhakar” 1876) under the patronage of 
Maharaja Sajjan Singh. After the death of the Maharaja 
in 1884, it became a shadow of its past. It reached its 
highest water-mark under Pandit Banshidhar Bajpai, 
Shastri. There was yet another paper ‘Rajasthan’ from 
Ajmere, published from Marwar Times Office. It ran a 
course of a year. The “Rajputana Gazette (1885-1912) was 
mainly Urdu, edited and printed and proprieted by Maulvi 
Murad Ali and then his widow Moti Begum. Bundi published 
‘Sarvahit’ (1890-1903). This was a fortnightly organ first 
published in litho, 16 pp., under the editorship of Ram Pratap 
Sharma and Pandit Lajja Ram Sharma. Riwa published 
“Bharat Bhrata” (1887-1908 weekly, yearly subscription 2/-). 
Gwalior published “Gwalior Gazette 0 (1854-1912) which 
began its career as a bicolumn Hindi—Urdu paper edited by 
M Lakshman Das, from Alijah Darbar Press (Est 1847). 
In 1905 it was rechristianed as ‘'The Gwalior State Gazette” 
and stopped general news, but another paper of the general 
sort Jayaji Pratap (Est. 1912) was launched to look after 
this kind of activity. There were a number of editors of 
“Gwalior Gazette”, the notable being Mr. Lakshman Das, 
Ram Charan Das, Birj Mohan Lai, Kamta Prasad. Jaipur 
published “Jaipur Gazette”, (1879) as semi-weekly. The 
Rajputana states were very suspicious of political thoughts ; 
hence, there can be no question of independent people’s press 
in the 19th Century. Even today, the State Press is far 
behind the British India Press Nevertheless, the States, for 
their own reasons, took to Journalism and their efforts are 
historically important as they were the earliest and the 
longest lived. Most of them live to our day. 

22. The literary aspect of the Journalism of this period 
can be covered under several heads, and this aspect is more 
important than the news-aspect so far as Hindi-language 
and literature is concerned. 

Essays 

jMost of the journalistic material in this period (1867- 
1883) goes in the form of essay. T he files of Hind i^Pradeen 

(1877-) a re tha _Jffgt _ exposition oHhe development of 

essay writing. The main difficulty lay in tEe use of Khari 
Boli for written prose. Khari Boli was merely a dialect in 
in the days of Khusru (1253-1325) who uses it alongside 
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with Brij Bhasha. Later Brij and Avadhi developed popular 
literatures and the religious movements beginning from 
Brij (Krishna Cult) popularised Brij Bhasha as the language 
of poetry, f There was no standard prose in extent and local 
dialects were used for all transactions in prose. Poetry 
was the vehicle of thought. Hence, throughout the middle 
ages Brij Bhasha was used as standard literary language. 
Of course, Kabir and other saints used Khari also, but to a 
little extent. With the movement of Mogul troops using 
Urdu Khari (‘Hindwi’, as it was called, many centres of 
Khari Boli originated and, by the beginning of 19th century, 
Khari (Urdu and Hindi styles) must be regarded as langu¬ 
ages widely understood and used in military and commercial 
centres for everyday transactions. However, no written 
record is found, although specimens of early Khari Boli are 
many and they mostly come from the Muslim Mystics and 
saints of the Punjab and the Deccan. The Urdu-prose 
rapidly developed in the early part of the 19th century, but 
Hindi Khari was slow to develop. In Tirthas and markets it 
was used contaminated with Brij and local dialects. Theifl 
came, the ‘Fort William School’ and spoken Khari was I 
crystallised in a number of styles. ✓ 

f In the first Hindi paper ‘Oodunta Martand’ we see the 
editor beginning his talk in Brij Bhasha (He belonged to 
Cawnpore), but later he comes down to Khari as 

The news and other items were published in this 
language of Madhyadesh, which is undoubtedly Khari. 
From 1826 to 1867 it was a long and toilsome road on which 
Hindi prose writers and editors had to travel. There was a 
severe struggle between the votaries of Hindi and Urdu styles 
of Khari as we see in Tassy’s discourses. jHowever, Haris- 
chandra sealed the controversy with his style (Harischandra 
Magazine, 1873) which was readily adopted by all Hindi 
lovers and became the current coin. Kavi Vachan Sudha 
(1867) and Harischandra Magazine (1873 ; later Chandrika 
1874) must be regarded the pioneer crusades in the forging 
of standard Khari Hindi, j The papers in these decades 
(1867-1887) show a great influence of Harischandra in 
language, in choice of subjects, in editing. The language 
and style of Harischandra were carried forward by Brahman 
(1883) and Hindi Pradeep (1877). (Thus, for the study 
of the development of modern Khari prose a study of these 
organs is indispensable. Both for the study of development 
of Khari Boli and its literature, and Hindi Journalism, this 
period (1867-83) is too important to be ignored. The most 
important organs to effect wide changes in language and 
journalist!} were, of course, Kavi Vachan Sudha (1867), 
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“Harishchandra magazine’* (1873) and “Chandrika” (1874), 
/“JEJindi Pradeep” (1877), “Brahman” (1880), “Sar Sudhanidhi” 
/(1879), “Kshattriya Patrika (1880) and “Bharatmitra” (1877). 
7 It was in the pages cf these magazines and weeklies that 
Hindi language was ‘modernised’ and all sides of literature 
were attempted. jOf course, the form most experimented 
upon was the ‘essay’, as it was bound to be. But the ‘essay’ 
in the hands of these early pioneers was an art. We find a 
number of kinds of essays : 

<5 Serious, literary or political essays chiefly from 
editor’s pen or editorials. 

(2) Light essays bordering on story or fiction—aspect 

e . g. y dream-phantasies of which we have a large 

nurrfber. 

(3) Light pleasing essays like those of Bhatt and Pratap 
Naraki Misra in ‘Hindi Pradeep’ and ‘Brahman’. 


(4) Scientific essays, the earliest of which can be found 

in ‘Buddhi Prakash’ (1852). 

»« 

(5) Tit-bits and miscelleneous pieces. It is this sort of 
thing that gives us the amusing feature of the journalism 
of those days. “Punch”, “tit-bits”, “humourous Skits and 
sketches” and the sort show us the vitality of the journalist- 
writers of those days. Nevertheless, the “leaders” and “edi¬ 
torials” of these journals and newspapers considerably 
influenced literature. Hindi was taught only upto matricu¬ 
lation stage, and the writers and journalists of those days 
mostly came from the primary school teachers and lawyers 
who looked to papers for their ideal in correct Hindi. Books 
were few and the most widely read were those of Raja 
Shiva Prasad and Bhartendu. They were read and forgotten, 
but weekly and monthly papers were perennial sources of 
joy in those days of happy liesure. It is impossible to fathom 
depth of their influence today, but they were more influen- 
cial in their small circle of readers than they are today. 
Printed word in those days had a sanctity which it has 
greatly lost in our times. 

The serious prose in those days lacked any vitality. It 
was only the light prose that pulsated with life. In the 
serious prose, sentences were long drawn and mostly went 
unpunctuated. Where punctuations were used; , 1 and !! 
Were invariably the three marks and they came abruptly 
and without any definite rules. The English words were 
rather too correctly spelt and sometimes their Hindi equival¬ 
ents were sought in terse and unintelligent Sanskrit. For 
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all these reasons, there was a dullness all over. But 
Bharatmitra and other organs could at time also write bril- 
liant prose. 

Poetry. 

(Poetry in this period (1867-83) saw a great rovival of 
foltkunes and folk metres. Lavni, rnukri , kajli, Holi, and 
like metres were used. # This outstanding change ; n the 
form of poetry was allied with change of topics. *Brij Bhasha 
poetry dealt chiefly with love, mythology and the heroic. 
But the folk-poetry concerned itself chiefly with contem¬ 
porary events like taxaction, famines, or the new ways 
of society. *This was quite a new trend which began with 
‘Harish Chandra magazine’ (1873) and was widely adopted 
and strengthened by later 19th century journalism.^How- 
ever, this zest in contemporary subjects and folk-tunes and 
folk-metres did not survive the 19th century and poetry 
lost the vital spark. ^t.once again returned to its court-and- 
drawing room atmosphere. — 

Drama. 

' It was an age of the Drama and a number of Bhartendu’s 

Dramas were published in the‘Chandrika’-(1873). Later on 

it was impossible for any magazine to omit this literary form 
and even ‘ Brahman ’ (1883) and “ Prndeep ” (1877) papers 
chiefly devoted to articles by the editors, gave some of these 
forms. TThe dramas of Balkrishna Bhatt and Pratap Narain 
Misra were forced upon them by the magazine. t Neverthe- 
less dialogue form was chiefly in vogue. ♦It was very widely 
used in the 19th century, but the sophistry of our age 
discards this form of expression in our newspapers and 
journals, y 

Punch. 

* Beside essays and correspondent colomn (sfftrT-qjj) the other 
important and popular form of expression was ‘Punch’. The 
history of punch is very long and interesting. The famous 
‘London Punch' was found in 1841#because the attention of 
various writers, artists and printers in London had been 
caught by a very attractive and successful Parisian comic 
journal, the ‘Charivari’. It soon established a tradition of out¬ 
spoken comment and a hatred of injustice.*However, in India 
‘Punch’ became early associated with Anglo-Indian yellow 
journalism, and grew ignominons fbut its humour and vitality 
wer6 too catching things to ignored. Urdu Journalism 
early adopted this form. '-The crediFof popularing this form 
in Hindi is due to Bhartendu’s Magazine... It was later 
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widely practised by his contemporary journalists, and no 
magazine or weekly could catch public attention unless it 
traded in ‘Punch’. ©The ‘Punches’ of Bharatmitra , Bharat - 
oddharak and Udiitva/cta are still engrossing. 4 ^ The ‘Punch’ 
in the period 1867-1900 had the same place in Hindi Journal¬ 
ism as fiction today. ‘Light articles’ and ‘Punch’ were the 
two main tendencies of the later 19th century journalism.^ 

Fiction 

VPictlon, whether novel or short story, was simply non¬ 
existent. The age did not know any great novel as the 
first novel ‘Pariksha Guru’ of Sri Niwas was written much 
after this period (p. 1886). It was not very popular and 
Hindi journalism did not take to serial novel till the later 
period (1883-1900) was fairly on. Short story came in the 
20th century. The light essay and the ‘Punch’ were enough 
to give story-interest and they were uni mapdn c abby flexible. 

23. G n th 0 foregoing pages we have seen the steady rise 
of Hindi Journalism. In the proceeding period (1826-67) 
Hindi newspapers and journals were a very spare com¬ 
modity, and they do not go over two dozens. Most of them 
have only historical importance, and their service to Hindi 
language and literature is disputable.'') The only papers 
worth the name were Benaras Akhbar of Raja Shiva Prasad 
(1844), Sad ha/car (1850) of Kashi and Euddhi Prakash (1852) of 
Agra. But this early Hindi Journalism has the credit of 
being the pioneer in its field. (jThe period under discussion 
(1867-1883) was a period of the consolidation of Khari Hindi 
prose through the efforts of Babu Harischandra and his 
friends and associates. Most of the important papers of 
this period belong to Harischandra or his friends, and all 
of them take Harischandra as a model in literary and 
journalistic prose.^The two most important newspapers^of 
the times were Kavi Vachan Sudha (1867) of Bhartendu and 
Bharatmitra of Calc\i^a ](1877), and the most important 
magazines were^ ‘ Hindi Pradeep (1877), ‘ Brahman ' (1883), 

‘ Bhartendu' (1884), ‘ Sqrsudhanidhi ’ (1879), Uchitvakta and 

Kshattriya Patrika (1880), It is remarkable that there was 
n Q daily p aper throughout the period though Urdu had a 
number oT flourishing dailies. QThese papers popularised 
Khari prose and made it an effective instrument of expres¬ 
sion. They are of as much importance to our linguistic 
history as to the history of our journalism. The growth in 
the number of newspapers and periodicals is an evidence of, 
literary ferment and news-concionsness in an era of transi- 
tion. "3 * 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GROWTH OF HINDI JOURNALISM 
1883-1900 

1. Although the foundation of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress was laid in 1885, the beginning of nationalism can be 
rightly traced from a decade earlier. It was not a rare 
phenomenon in 1883 when Surendra Nath Banerjee claimed 
“the honour (for such as I deem it) of being the first Indian 
of my generation who suffered imprisonment in the dis¬ 
charge of a public duty.’" Bengali Journalism was express¬ 
ing deep sensiblities regarding Hindu interest, and Surendra 
Nath Banerjee was himself sentenced for his comments in 
the coloumns of the ‘Bengalee’ (April 2, 1883) which were 
taken as amounting to contempt of court. Bengali journal¬ 
ism was much benefitted by this trial and sentence. Writing 
in “A Nation in Making” (pp. 74-84), Surendranath Benerjee 
says— 

“It gave an impetus to journalism. The Sulabha Santa- 
char had been started as a pice paper by the late Keshava 
Chandra Sen but the movement for cheap journalism had 
languished. Now, however, it received an awakened impulse 
in the passionate desire for news, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Bose started the Bangbasi as a pice paper. His example 
was followed by Babu Kristo Kumar Mittra. The Bangbasi 
and the Sanjivini still continue to hold an important place 
in the journalistic world of Bengal”. 

Lord Rippon had invited the co-operation of Indians for 
the work of local and municipal administration, and this 
was coupled with political enthusiasm. Political concious- 
ness was already on the increase—“Hindu” of Madras, a 
weekly paper, became a tri-weekly paper from October 1883. 
The Hindi, English and Urdu daily “Hindusthan” began to 
be printed from London the same year. The rapir* increase 
of the English educated class resulted in incrased political 
ferment, and a political forum was greatly needed, if not 
lor any purpose, just “to find an overt and constitutional 
channel for the discharge of the increasing ferment which 
bad resulted-from Western ideas and education.” (Hume). 
As we have seen, throughout the years 1869-1883, there 
were rapidly growing associations, leagues and societies, 
but they were meant for religious or social reform or 

18 
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literary purposes. There was no central political organi¬ 
sation—at the most, there were some provincial organisations 
like British India Association of the United Provinces and 
India league of Bengal which were uneffectingly slow. 

The first session of the Indian National Congress was 
held in Bombay at the end of December 1885 with 72 dele¬ 
gates, mostly lawyers, journalists and teachers. Next year 
the number rose to 440, and was later ever on the increase. 
The papers, which championed the Congress, were soon 
popular—the “Hindu” was published daily from the year 
1889. A number of Vernacular papers which were earlier 
devoted to social and literary currents included politics, 
and were soon political agitators. Yet no undesirable 
measure was taken by the Govt, as it was sure that the 
Congress was a constitutional body, and infact it voiced 
the grievances of the middle and upper middle classess, and 
did no more. In 1889, however, the Amrit Bazar Patrika 
published a confidential foreign office document concerning 
Kashmir, and invited the Official Secrets Act of 1889 (which 
was an Indian edition of English Official Secrets Act). 
With the yearly meetings of the congress, a number of 
questions of important were put to ever-increasing public 
opinion. The most important were the Ilbert Bill of 1883, 
the Age of Consent Bill of 1891, the Indian Councils Act 
of 1892, and the Governor’s measure to cope with Plague 
in Bombay in 1896. All these measures drew much public 
criticism as all in some way or other injured the national 
susceptibility. Kesari , Amrit Bazar Patrika , Bangbasi and 
Hindu were the leading journals which agitated whenever 
there arose any occasion. Of course, some of these were 
reprimanded by the Government and punished ( e . </., Kesari 
and Bangbasi), but these punishments were destined to 
further the cause of journalism ( Patrika became a daily 
newspaper on February 19,1891, and Indian Social Reformer 
was started in 1890). 

The growing power of the native press was again feared 
by the Government—and it thought the outbreak of vioence 
in Poona was due to these papers. Hence, the Govt, pro¬ 
posed to amend 124 A so as to meet the new situation in 
1897. A new section 153 A was added and section 505 was 
also amended to serve the purpose of the Government. 

From 1885 to 1900, there were 15 sessions of the Congress 
and there was a rapid revolution in its attitude towards the 
Government. The sponser of the Congress was an Indian 
Civilian, A. Hume, and there are no reasons 'to believe that 
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the Government was not behind the move. Perhaps it thought 
it would be wiser and administratively good politics to 
exploit an influential Indian body and then strengthen its 
moral hold on the public imagination. The early career of 
the Congress proved that the Government was not wrong, 
but the wind drifted the Congress in the direction of an 
active opposition of the Government and its administrative 
policies. The Englishmen helped the growth of the organi¬ 
sation. Throughout the period, the Congress was more a 
reforming and pleading body and had allied itself in spirit 
and policy to the British Home Rule Policy. Such an 
alliance was effective in attracting the educated Indians to 
this organisation, although these were other basic causes of 
a stronger nature. 

The bitterness between the Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment dates from 1896-07 over the policy of the Govt, in 
fighting the Poona plague. A terrorist movement was 
started in Maharashtra. The seizure of Natu brothers and 
the case against Lokamanya Tilak were the herald of a 
new era. The tone of the Congress was warmed. An 
extremist party was born within the ranks of the Congress, 
which till then was more or less a moderate institution. 
The extremists under Bal Gandadhar Tilak were deadly 
against the Age of Consent Bill of 1891. In 1895, at the 
Poona Congress, there was a strong discussion between the 
two wings (moderates and extremists) of the congress and a 
skirmish resulted over the holding of the annual session of 
social conference (a right wing or moderate organisation) 
in the Congress Pardal. Justice Ranade settled the matters 
amicably, but the two wings seperated. 

2. The Brahmosamaj movement was in the wane. The 
social reforms it aimed at had been taken up by the 
Caste Hindoos themselves, and hence it lost its importance. 
The Aryasamaj movement was gaining a wide popularity 
day by day under the leadership of Lala Lajpat Rai. It 
allied itself with ‘nationalistic forces which fact gave it ever 
more strength. The orthodoxy itself was disturbed with 
national fervour. It engaged itself on setting its home at 
right so far as social reforms went. The most important 
result of this new awakening was the establishment of Ram 
Krishna Mission Home of Service (Ram Krishna Param- 
hans died'in 1886). Swami Vivekanand and Sister Nivedita 
made the mission an influential body. The mission did 
creditable relief work in many national disasters. 

The Brahmosamaj movement was based more on reason 
than on emotion, and as reaction to it there began a revival 
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of Bhakti cult in Bengal. Pandit Brijraj Krishna Goswami 
was the sponser of this new cultural movement which may 
be taken as an off-shoot of medieval Vaishnavism. The new 
Bhakti cult slowly spread to Maharastra, Gujerat and other 
parts of India. 

The headquarter of the Theosophy were established at 
Adyar in 1879 by Colonel Olcott, but it began to play its 
important role in the making of Modern India when Annie 
Besant joined it in India. In 1896 the Theosophist Associa¬ 
tion founded the Central Hindoo College of Benares which 
was responsible for giving a new outlook to the orthodox 
Hinduism by pleading an emphasis on Science and modern 
Arts. 

As a countermove to the Aryasamaj’s policy of con¬ 
version, the Ahmadiya movement was started among the 
Musalmans of Punjab and North Western Province and 
Oudh. 


3. Two more Universities were established in Allahabad 
(1887) and Punjab (1882). Educational reforms were in 
progress throughout the period under review. Emphasis 
began to be laid on the teaching of Eastern languages and 
literatures. The Presidency Universities also underwent 
marked changes. 

An important feature of this period (1883-1900) is the 
establishment of a great number of communal schools and 
colleges (Musalman, Aryasamaj and later Sikh) which 
put an emphasis on religious teachings. This must have 
had its repercussion on the political and social life in India, 
and we soonafter see an outburst of communal trouble. 

No changes in educational policy were made till 1882. 
In the beginning of the period (1882), a Commission was 
appointed by the Government of India. The report of the 
commission published in 1883 (Hunter Committies Report) 
was satisfactory. During the period a decentralisation 
was slowly effected by which the control of the Education 
Department was made over to the Provincial Governments. 
The expansion of education in Hindee Pradesh can be seen 
from the following :— 
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Number of Pupils : 1 


Area 

1844-55 ] 

1870-71 1 

f 

1881-82 ^ 

1891-92 

North Western 
Province (ex¬ 
cluding Oudh) 

52,952 

2,46,424 

i 

2,92,069 

2,82,570 

Central Pro¬ 
vince (without 
Berar) 

(1862-63) 

21,353 

83,999 

i ; 

81-212 

1,17,483 

(NOTE :—Figures of Bihar can not be had as the 
was still amalgamated with Bengal). 

province 


Taking the country as a whole we find in every thousand 
males of all ages 896 were illiterate and in the same number 
of females, 995. 2 3 The following chart will show the 
depressing condition of the Hindi speaktng provinces : — 


Figures for 1890-91. 3 


Area. 

Percent over Five years 
old not illiterate. 


Males.’ 

Females 

Madras 

17 5 

1.2 

Bombay 

16.3 

1.2 

Bengal 

9.7 

0.2 

N. W. P. 

7.3 

0.3 

Punjab 

89 

0.3 

C. P., Etc- 

6.6 

0.2 

Total 

13.0 

0.7 


4. There was great improvement in railways, post 
offices, telegrams and cablegrams. In 1883-84, the total 


1 Vide, Administration Report 1890*92 

2 Vide, Ibid, 1881-1890 

3 Vide, Administration Report 1890-91 p. 392 
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mileage of railway line was 10828, and in 1891-92 (ten years 
later), it was 17564. 4 In 1884-85, the number of post 
offices opened was 6488; total distance over which mails 
were carried was 60888; distance by boat or runneT was 
34482. In 1891-92, the figures for these were 18617, 77228 
and 44019 respectively. 5 The report says, on p. 351. 

“The development of newspaper circulating by post has 
been worthy of note, though the relative increase is 
not so great as in the case of correspondence”. 

The growth of Indian Telegraph system was equally strik¬ 
ing. While at the beginning of the earlier period (in 1861-62), 
the mileage of telegraph line available was 110401 and 
number of signalling offices was 144, the figures for these 
in the middle of the period under review (1890-91) were 
38625 and 1,001 respectively. 6 The reports says— 

“Press messages, it is worth mentioning, advanced 63% 
within the last five years of the decade, the rate of 
progress being identical in the case of both Indian and 

foreign.The rates are Rs. 0-25 per word per 

urgent, half that amount for the second, and a quarter, 
for the third (p. 356)”. 

5. In 1884, in the reign of Lord Dufferin, the Govern¬ 
ment conceived to pass on “Official Secrets Act”. This was 
a step taken to avoid unnecessary legal activity when a 
paper published a Government secret. The act was pro¬ 
bably provoked by the activity of the Amrit Bazar Patrika 
which published Secret Government document relating 
Bhopal (which fact was severely brought to the notice of 
Government by the regent of Central India, Sir Lepal 
Griffins, who resigned when the Government declared that 
an action on the part of Government would only result in 
unsought publicity) and later on those relating to Kashmir 
(in the reign of Lord Landowna) 

The Act was passed on October 9, 1889, and on October 17th 
the Governor General granted his sanctions to it, The most 
importance provisions of this Act No. XV of 1889 Act to 
prevent the Disclosure of official Documents and Informa¬ 
tion. 

“Whereas it is expedient to prevent the disclosure of 
official documents and information, it is hereby enacted 
as follows:— 

4 Vide, Moral and Mantal Progress Report 1891-92 
* Vide, Ibid 
9 Vide. p. 335 
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(3) (b) where a person knowingly having possession of. 
or control over, any such document, sketch, plan, model or 
knowledge as has been obtained or taken by means of an 
Act which constitutes an offence against this Act at any 
time wilfully and without lawful authority communicates 
or attempts to communicate the same to any person to whom 
the same ought not, in the interest of the State, to be com¬ 
municated at that time, or (c) where a person after having 
been entrusted in confidence by some officer under his 
Majesty with any document, sketch, plan, model or informa¬ 
tion relating to any such plan as aforesaid or to the naval 
or military affairs of Her Majesty, wilfully and in breach 
of such confidence communicates the same, when, in the 
interest of the State, it ought not to be communicated, he 
shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with five, or with both.” This Act 
was closely following the official Secrets Act (1889) 7 passed 
by the Parliamet. 

6. Hindi journalism had by this time grown out of its 
adolescence and entered a new lease of life. Undoubtedly, 
there were difficulties in the way of a new journal, which 
more often lived an ephemeral existence of a few months 
or a few years, but the tone of the Press was strikingly 
bol l and pioneers wore undaunted. There is more material 
available for this period of Hindi journalism than for the 
earlier ones, and we can enter into detailed and systematic 
account, and present some sort of a continued history. 

As we have seen, the period opens with two very import¬ 
ant publications, “The Hindusthan” of London, and later, 
of Kalakankar and the “Brahman” of Cawnpore. The 
papers to follow were Bharat Bhushan (1884), Kayasth 
Vyavhar (1884), Kulshreshtta Samachar (1884) Prayag Sama- 
char (884), Mathura Samachar (1884, Jammu Gazette (1884), 
Rajputana Gazette (1884), Kanyakubja Prakash (1884), Kashi 
Samaohar (1884), Champaran Hitkari (1884), Jiyalal Prakash 
(1884), Jain (1884), Deshi Vyapari (1884) Peeyash Pravah 
(Kashi, 1884), Bharat Jiwan (Kashi, 1884), Bhartendu (1883, 
restarted 1893-1897), Bharat Panchamrita (1884), Bharat 
Hitaishi (1884-1892), Kavikul Kanj Divakar (±884), Bharat 
Prakash (1885), Arya Patra (1885-1894, restarted 1897), 
Dharam Pracharak (1885), Dinkar Prakash (1885-1891, 
Gujrati Patrika (Gujrati—Hindi, 1884), Vedang Prakash 
(1885), Satyarth Prakash (1885), Sanskar Vidhi (1885), Gaur 
Kayastha (1885), Kavyamrita Varshini (1885), Bhartodharak 
( 1885 ), Godharam Prakash (1885), Vidya Vilas (1885), Hans- 
chandra Kala (1885), Bharat Chandrodaya (1885), Dharam 
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Prakash (1886), Abla Hitkarak (1886), Sukh Saravad (1886), 
Gurjar Samvad (1887), Prayag Mitra (1887), Bharat Bhrata 
(1887), Aryasiddhanta (1887), Aryavarata (1887), Narad Muni 
(1888), Khattri Hitkari, later Khattri Adhikari (1888), Dipika 
(1888), Devanagri Gazette (1888), Dharam Samaj Patra (1888), 
Dharam Sudha Varshan (1888), Suddhi Prakash (1888), 
Bharat Darpan (1888), Bharat Varsh (1889-1891), Mitra 
(18c>8), Subha Chintak (1888) Sugrahini (1888), Vraja 
Vinoda (1889), Adbhuta Satak (1889), Kayasth Upkarak 
(1889), Vichar Patra (1889), Mithila Niti Prakash (1889), 
Bharat Bhanu (1884-1893), Tarai Gazette (1889), Kayastha 
Patrika (1889), Agarawal Upkarak (1889), Arogya Jiwan 
(1889), Arogya Sudhakar (1889), Khichri Samachar (1891-92), 
Jat Samachar (1890-92, restarted 1893-1897), Vidya Dharam 
Dipika (1889), Bharat Bhagini (1889), Rajasthan Samachar 
(1889), Ram Pataka (1889), Sarvahit (1889), Saraswat Prakash 
(1889), Brajraj (1890), Priyahitkarak (1890), Satyadharam 
Patra (1890), Satya (1890), Poropkari (1890), Upanishad 
(1890), Arogya Darpan (1890), Timir Nashak Patra (1890), 
Brahmavart (1890; restarted 1892). The ITimalyan Star 
(1890), Third Gurkha Piper (1890), Kayasth Punch (1890), 
Aryamitra (1890), Krishikarak (1890), Goraksha (1890), 
Champaran Chandrika (1890), Dwija Patrika (1890), Bharat 
Prakash (1890), Sudarshan Chakra (1890), Hindi Bangvasi 
(1890), Ka\i O Chitrakar (1891-94), Jagatmitra (189J -92), Jain 
Prabhakar (1891), Dhoorta Punch (1891), Pandit (1891), 
Shikshak (1891), Jauhar (1891), Ram Pataka (restarted 1891- 
94), Vaishyonnati (1891), Nagri Nirad (1891-96; vide 1896-97 
Report Administration United Provinces), Sahitya Jiwan 
(1892), Arya Pataka (restarted 1892), Vyavhar Hitaishi 
(1892), Vyapari (1892), Bharat Pratap (1892-94), Gosewak 
(1892-93) Bharat Hitaishi (1892), Godharam Prakash (1892- 
94), Jat-uddharak (1893), Kayastha Conference Samachar 
(1893-95), Maheshwari (1893, discontinued after a short 
existence; again started in the following year ; vide Report 
1894-95), Arya samachar (1894-95), Bundel Khand Punch 
(1894), Jain Hitopdeshak (1894), Kayastha Hitkari (1894), 
Sanadhyopkarak (1894). Sarva Hitaishi (1894), Bharat 
Bhushan (1894-95), Chaturvedi Patrika (1895), Deen Bandhoo 
(1885-96). Jain Gazette (1895), Kurmi Samachar (1895-96 
restarted in 1897 and discontinued subsequently), Nigmagam 
(1895), Ratnakar (185), Sahitya Saroja (1895), Kusumanjali 
(1896), Sansar darpan (1896), Veda Prachar Prerak (1896), 
Vishwakarma samachar Patra (1896), Aryabhaskar (1896- 
97), Bharatvasi (1896-97), Kayastha Pratap (1896-97), Satya 
Sindhu (1897), Anmoi (1897), Hitchantak (1897), Jat Hitkari 
(1897), Tribani Tarang (1897), Bharatodharak (1897), Veda 
Prakash (1897), Vidya Vinod (1899), Arya Bandhoo (1898). 
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Aryamitra (1897,98) Gaur Hitkarak Patra (1898), Pandit 
Patrika (1898), Sanatan Dharam Pataka (1898), Sudhasar 
(1898) and Tantra Prabhakar (1898). 

If we analyse these, we see that a number of papers were 
devoted to the interest of the Kayasth community, e.g ., 
Kayastha Samachar and Kayastha Patrika. Some were 
devoted to Arya Samaj, Bharat Sudhasha Pravartak among 
others and with the passing of years the number and circu¬ 
lation of these increased. They were full of all sorts of 
controversies and were unrestrained in the use of language, 
but their vigour counted much. Several papers were devoted 
to cow-protection, e.g., Godharma Prakash and Gosewak. 

If we divide the Press between Congress and non-Con- 
gress element, we have such papers which support the 
congress as Arya Darpan, Bharat Varsha, Brahman, Hindus- 
than and Hindusthani (Hindi-Urdu). The papers which 
opposed the Congress were few and insignificant. The 
papers which chiefly dealt with Congress were Hindi 
Pradeep, Brahman and Hindusthan. A number of papers 
were devoted to religion or to the interest of a particular 
community. Others concerned themselves with local events. 
Only a few persistently fought the Government and its 
machine e.g . Khichri Samachar. As a rule, most of the 
Hindi Press at this time dealt with religious and educational 
matter ; and was non-political in tone. 

Besides these organs of religion, social reform and poli¬ 
tics there were many good literary papers, e.g.. Brahman, 
Hindee Pradeep, Bharat Prakash. The last years of the 
century saw efforts being made to propagate Nagri script, 
and we see such organs as Nagri Nirad and Dev Nagri 
Gazette which advocated the use of Devanagri alphabets in 
preference to other characters. 

Mazharul-Zara-ait was the only paper exclusively devot¬ 
ed to Agriculture. The only organ devoted to the interest 
of poetry, art and painting was Kavi Va Chitrakar, but it 
was a quarterly publication and was irregularly published. 
When it discontinued after the death of its proprietor, there 
remained no quarterly publication and no art-journal. The 
majority of publication was weekly and monthly. Few 
weekly papers contained original matter. They dealt with 
subjects of local interest, published extracts from other 
newspapers and criticised the action of the Government 
officials. 

Urdu journalism predominated. In the closing year of 
the century, there were 73 purely Urdu papers against 20 
purely Hindi Journals and newspapers. 

19 
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If we make an analysis of the Journalistic activity of 
this period, we come to this :— 

(1) Papers supporting Aryasamajistic tenets ; 

(2) Papers supporting orthodox Hindu religion ; 

(3) Papers for promoting social reforms against the 
different sects of the Hindu community, the increase in the 
number of which was immense althrough ; 

(4) Papers supporting the Congress, 

(5) Papers devoted to art, science, or literature, and 

(6) Papers miscellany in aspect. At the close of the 
century, the senior-most papers were Almora Akhbar and 
Kayasth Samachar which had been published for more than 
25 years. Other papers which achieved long life and 
immensely helped the growth of Hindi journalism in this 
period were Bharat Bandhu (1877-1896), Arya Darpan 
(1877-1899) and Kashi Patrika (1877-1896). Central pro¬ 
vinces was very backward in journalism at this period of 
our history. In 1891, a weekly paper under the title of 
‘Victoria Sewak’ was brought forward, but it ceased its publi¬ 
cation. Another paper ‘Shubhchintak’ was at this time 
issued from the Union Press. This paper ran a course of 
nearly ten years when in 1901, it ceased its publication. 
Both these were published in Jubbulpore. 

After the birth of the Congress (1885), the demand for 
various reforms was a bit slackened, and the spirit of re¬ 
forms suffered, but the spirit of freedom began to assert 
itself with vigour. This fact, coupled with the demand for 
democratic rights and franchise, proved a fateful factor for 
Hindi Journalism. The widening of franchise brought the 
Hindi speaking mediocres in the political arena, and as they 
could only be approached with Hindi language, at least, for 
the election period, the value of Hindi journalism rose a 
hundred-fold more. 

i 

(In the closing years of the 19th century, many papers 
came into the field. They show the rise of new tendencies in 
language and literature, and are hence important. The 
Nagri Pracharini Sabha of Kashi (established in 1893) began 
I to publish a quarterly magazine, the Nagri Pracharini 
Patrika in 1897. The paper encouraged research in those 
early days and its contributions were for years a beacon 
light to young Hindi Journalists and literateurs. Bhartendu’s 
Kavi Vachan Sudba (at least at the time of its initia¬ 
tion) was somewhat similar attempt, but much water 
had flown down the Ganges since his times, and no com¬ 
parison is desirable between the two outstanding ventures. 
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Another paper was Kishorilal Goswami’s monthly papery 
‘Upanyas’ which began its career in 1896.*) The paper was 
very popular and it must have done much td strengthen the 
position of Hindi fiction which proved the most important 
branch of Hindi literature in the succeeding century. 

' At the beginning of this period we see 5 newspapers and 
journals being published in Bihar. ‘Bihar Bandhu’ and 
‘Kshattriya Patrika’ were published at Patna. A new 
newspaper ‘Champaran Hitkari’ was printed at Motihari 
Printing Press propriete i by Sakhi Charan of Bhagalpore. 
The mission monthly paper of Chhotanagpur, ‘Chhotanagpur’, 
continued. Apart from these all others were weekly pub¬ 
lications* 

i At Calcutta, the three newspapers issued in the last 
period (Bharatmitra, Sarsudhanidhi and Uchit Vakta, all 
established in 1877) continued.\ The papers to follow were 
‘Peeyush Pravah’ (monthly Hindi paper printed in Bihar, 
established in 1886), Gharbandhu, a missionary paper printed 
twice a month at German Evangelical Lutheran mission 
Press proprieted by the Mission at Lohardugga, Chhotanag¬ 
pur, established 1886. From 1888, it was printed in Hindi* 
Devanagri only and turned to monthly, 8 H arischandra 
Kala (1887, a newspaper printed at Kharag Vilas Press of 
Ram Din Singh), Jagn Mohan Samachar, a bilingual Hindi- 
English (1887 or 1888, a missionary paper printed at Lohar- 
dugg), 9 Darjeeling Mission Ke Samachar (1887-1891, a 
monthly paper of Darjeeling Mission), 10 Vidya Dharam 
Dipika (1888), printed at the Union Press of Ramdhari Singh, 
a periodical), Saran Saroj (newspaper printed at Nasim 
Saran Press, proprietor, Akshay Kumar Chatterjee), Dooij 
Patrika (1890, printed at Khargvilas Press, a periodical), 
Kayastha Hitaishi (1890-93, printed at the Press of the same 
name, proprietor Banwari Lai and others, at Darbhanga), 
Champaran Chandrika (1890-92, a newspaper printed at 
Champaran Chandrika Press, proprietor Jhori Lai Misra. 
This was discontinued since July 1892), 11 Durga Patrika 
(1891, Patna periodica ), Kayastha Patrika (1891, weekly, 
printed at the Union Press, Darbhanga, 1891-1894, a 
monthly), 12 Aryavarta (printed by Ary a Varta Press, 
proprietor Mahabir Prasad, Patna, 1888), 13 Gaya Punch 

8 Vide, Administration Report of Bengal, 1888-89. 

9 Opt Cit., not noticed in 1888-89. 

10 Not noticed in 1891-92 

11 Administration Report, Bengal, 1892-1893. 

12 Ibid* 1894-95. 

13 Ibid, 1893-94. 
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(1893, Vernacular weekly printed at the Mohammadi Press pro- 
prieted by Syed Ali Mohammad at Gaya), 14 Hindi Bangbasi 
(1894, a weekly), Bharat Mitra (daily, 1895), Upanyas Patrika 
(Calcutta, 1895), Maodonell Hindu Educational Magazine 
(Saran, 1897), Banita Hitaishi (1897, monthly), Marwari 
Gazette (1897), Vidyavinoda (1898) Babu Tara Prasanno 
Bhattacharya, Patna, made a declaration that a weekly 
newspaper called ‘Magadh’ will be out from the Magadh 
Press, but it did not materialise. 15 

Of all these the most important were the Bharatmitra 
(weekly, established 1877), daily (1895), Uchit Vakta (1877), 
/Sarsudhanidhi (1877), Peeyash Pravah (1886), Vidya Dharam 
//Dipika (1888), Saran Saroj (1885) and Hindi Bangvasi (1894). 
All of these had a hard struggling life, and except for 
‘Bangbasi* which had a circulation of 20000 per week in 
1894, 16 and Bharat Mitra (both weekly and daily) none 
counted much, especially in a province where Vernacular 
journalism had taken much forward strides. However, it 
is to the credit of the editors of Bharat Mitra that the Bengal 
Administration Reports mention it as a leading paper. 17 

Central India Agency included Gwalior, Bhopal, Jhala- 
war, Malwa, Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand. The reports 
till 1900 do not give any information about journals or presses. 
It is very doubtful whether there had been the birth of 
journalism in these states till the end of the century. With 
the narrow domestic vision and extreme backwardness in 
education, the Indian States uningeniously and unhomo- 
geneous grouped up, could well not have developed journal- 
isrp which is associated with Progressive forces. 

\ Hindi journalism did not appear in the Central provinces 
till the beginning year of this period (1883) when we see a 
Government organ “Central Provinces News’* (trilingual 
in Marathi, Hindi and Uriya) making its appearance. The 
Hindi columns was changed to Urdu in 1886. 18 In 1884 
appeared Subodh Sindhu, a Marathi and Hindi organ which 
was published in Marathi only in 1885 and turned again 
bilingual (Marathi and Hindi) in 1887. In 1883 also appeared 
‘Sarswati Vilas’ (Defunct in October 1889), and Mauj-i-Narbada 
(a rfindi-Urdu bilingual which retained this aspect till 1887, 
and afterwards turned Urdu only), j ^ 

Ibid, Opt. cit App. ccxvi. 

I 6 Ibid, 1892-93 App. C. C. 1 & 1893-94. 

16 Bengal Administration Report, 1894-95. 

17 Vide Reports 1892-93, p. 573; 1893-94, p. 33 & 1894-95, p. 341, 

18 Vide, C. P. Administration Report, 1886. • 
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The later two years were unproductive. In 1887 were 
published ‘Victoria Sewak’, which continued unilingual for 
more than a year, 19 and Shubhchintak. In 1889 appeared 
‘Praja Hitashi Patrika’. In 1890 Sarswati Vilas was perhaps 
restarted and ‘Gorakshak’ was a new adventure. A paper 
Satya Vakta is noticed in 1891 but it cannot be said whether 
it was a Marathi organ, or a Hindi organ, or a bilingual 
offering both languages as its medium. In 1894-report the 
paper is explicitly noticed as a Hindi organ (not traceable 
after 1895 when it was probably defunct). Other papers to 
start were Goraksham (Hindi and Marathi), which probably 
came as Gorakshak with a changed name (est. 1893), Vichar 
Vahan (Hindi; 1893-1895), Vichar Vedanta (1895), probably 
Vichar Vahan under a changed name, Nayaya-Tatva (1896, 
Hindi or English ?), Hoshangabad Chronicle (Eng.-Hindi 
1896-1899), Subhchintak (again started 189 >), Prabhat (Pro¬ 
bably Vichar Vedanta under a new name, 1898) and Kavya 
Sudha Nidhi (1898, issued monthly in Hindi, published at the 
Subhchintak Press, proprieted by Shankarlal at Jubbulpore). 

7. / We see that Hindi journalism in the Madhyadesh 
was a trilingual or a trilingual journalism. The limited circle 
of readers, the diversity of languages spoken by people living 
in a single province, the existence of Persian or Urdu as 
the court language and Sanskrit as the language of the learned 
prompted those who wished to find a solid footing to produce 
bilingual or multilingual papers. Dharam Pracharak (existing 
in 1878), written in Bengali and Hindi, and edited by Sri 
Krishna Prasanno Sen was an orthodox Hindu paper 
preaching the superiority of the Hindu religion. Bharatop- 
deshak (1897) was printed in Sanskrit and Hindi. It would 
be important to remind the reader of ‘Martand* which we 
have introduced in the last chapter. [This paper was pub¬ 
lished in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Persian and English in five 
columns as early as 1846. We see that the paper covered 
almost all the important languages then prevalent in Bengal. 
Such attempts have continued throughout the century. The 
most common bilingualism met in Western Hindi Pradesh 
was Hindi-Urdu, and in C. P. tri-lingualism of Hindi, Marathi, 
English or Hindi, Urdu, English. All this shows the primitive 
and staggering position of our journalism in those early 
days. With the dropping of Persian as the court language, 
emphasis on the mother tongue (Vernacular) of the Pro¬ 
vince, and better circulation in it, such attempts became 
sparsel and finally ceased to be important. However, in certain 
circles bilingual journalism continues even today, though 
shorn of its past glory. 

19 Report 1888-9 gives it as a bilingual English-Hindi paper. 
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8. The relative strength of Hindi and Urdu Journalism 
during the period would be clearly drawn out from the 
following statistics: 


1884-85 


Lang. 

N. W. P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C. P. 

C. I. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu ... 

51 

25 

39 


2 


117 

Hindi ... 

10 

2 

3 

... 

... 

2 

17 

Hindi-Urdu 

5 

... 

1 

... 

• • • 

3 

9 

Urdu-Eng. 

1 

... 

... 

... 

#f# 

. . • 

1 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

... 

... 

... 

l 

... 

1 

Total 

68 

27 

43 

... 

2 

5 

i 

145 


Total of Hindi unilingual papers ... 17 

„ bilingual „ ... 10 

Total ... ,27 


1885-86 


Lang. 

N. W. P. 

. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C. P. 

C. I. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu 

54 

22 

48 


2 


126 

Hindi ... 

16 

3 

4 


* • • 

2 

25 

Hindi-Urdu 

3 

... i 

1 


• .. 

3 

7 

Urdu-Eng. 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

... 

••• 


... 

... 

1 

Total 

75 


53 


2 : 

5 

160 


Total Hindi unilingual papers 

... 25 

Total Hindi bilingual papers 

# 

... 8 

Total 

... 33 
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1886-87 


Lang. 

N. W.P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C.P. 

C. I. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu 

56 

20 

51 

2 

2 


131 

Hindi 

14 

3 

5 



2 

24 

Hindi-Urdu 

5 

... 

1 

... 

. .. 

3 

9 

Urdu-Eng. 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

i 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

... 

... 

... 



i 

Mart.-Hindi 

... 

... 

... 

i 


... 

i 

Total 

77 

23 

57 

3 

2 

5 

167 


Total unilingual Hindi papers ... 24 


Total bilingual Hindi papers ... 11 

Total ... 35 


1887-1888 


Lang. 

N. W.P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C. P. 

C. I. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu 

55 

18 

43 

2 

2 

i 

121 

Hindi 

11 

3 

3 

•.. 

... 

1 

18 

Hindi-Urdu 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

6 

Urdu-Eng. 

1 

. .. 

... 

... 

... 

•.. 

1 

Hindi-Eng. 

•.. 

•.. 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Mart.-Hindi 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 


1 

Total 

71 

;1 

46 

3 

2 

5 
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Total No. of unilingual Hindi papers ... 18 

„ bilingual ... ... . 8 


Total ... ... 26 
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1888-1889 


Language 

N. W. P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C.P. 

0.1. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu 

59 

20 

39 

2 

2 


122 

Hindi 

13 

4 

3 

. .. 


i 

21 

Hindi-Urdu 

3 

... 

... 

. .. 

• • • 

... 

3 

Urdu-Eng. 

2 

... 


.. . 


... 

2 

Hindi-Eng. 

1 

. .. 




... 

1 

Mart-Hindi 

... 

... 

f 

i 


... 

1 

Total 

78 

24 

42 

I 

3 

2 

i 

150 


Total Hindi unilingual papers ... 21 

„ bilingual ... 6 

Total ... 27 


1889-1890 


Language 

N W.P. 

Oudh 

Punjab 

C. P. 

C. I. 

Rajp. 

Total 

Urdu ... 

81 


i 

1 

1 


83 

Hindi ... 

19 



... 


i 

20 

Hindi-Urdu 

3 


... 


... 

2 

5 

Hindi-Eng 



... 

... 


1 

i 

Urdu-Eng. 

”i 


... 

... 

... 


i 

Mart.-Hindi 

... 

j 

i 

••• 


... 

i 

Total 

104 


2 

1 

1 

il 

4 

in 


Total unilingual Hindi papers ... 15 

Total bilingual ... 9 

'Total 


24 
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Language 

N. W.P. 
and Oudh 

Central 

Province 

Native States 
and Rajputana 

Total 

Urdu 

68 

1 


69 

Hindi 

24 


i 

25 

Hindi-Urdu ... 

6 


i 

7 

Urdu-English 

1 

... 


1 

Hindi-English 

1 

• • • 

... 

1 

Marathi -Hindi 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Total 

100 

2 

2 

104 


Total Hindi unilingual ... 25 


bilingual ... 9 


Total ... 34 

The Bharat Jiwan had the largest circulation (1,500); the 
Godharam Prakash stood fourth (with a circulation of 600), the 
Hindoosthan, Jat Samachar, Kashi Patrika, Kshattriya Hit- 
opdeshak, Prayag Samachar and Sarswati Prakash had a 
circulation of 5 j 0 each and stood seventh. It is noteworthy 
that the majority of Urdu papers had a lower circulation. 


1892-93 


Language 

N. W. P. 
and Oudh 

Central 

Province 

Native States 
and Rajputana 

Total 

Urdu 

73 

i 

• • • 

74 

Utdu-Eng ... 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

Hindi 

26 

• • • 

i 

27 

Hindi-Urdu... 

4 

*** 

i 

5 

Total 

104 

i 

2 

sa 


Total Hindi unilingual ... 27 


bilingual ... 5 


20 


Total 


32 
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Tbe Bharat Jiwan had the largest circulation, i. e„ for 
the general public 1,500 copies and for the Gurkhas exclu¬ 
sively 2,000 copies. Then followed the Kbattri Hitkari (640). 
Fifth were Ary a Darpan, Kashi Patrika, Kavi Va Chitrakar 
and Prayag Samachar, with a circulation of 500 each. 


1893-94 


. . 

Language 

N. W. P. 
and Oudh 

Central 

Province 

Native States 
and Rajputana 

Total 

Urdu 

mm 

i 


77 

Hindi 


. .1 

i 

21 

Hindi-Urdu... 

6 

... 

l 

7 

Urdu-Eng. ... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

Total 

103 

i 

2 

106 


Total Hindi unilingual ... 21 

„ bilingual ... 7 


Total ... 28 

So far as Bharat Jiwan was concerned, the position was 
unaltered. The third was Jat Samachar (650), fifth Khattri 
Hitkari and Vaisya Hitkari (600 each), followed by Arya 
Darpan, Kashi Patrika and Kavi Va Chitrakar with a circu¬ 
lation between 500 and 600 each. 


1894-95 


Language 

N. W. P. 
and Oudh 

Central 

Province 

Native States 
and Bajputana 

Total 

Urdu 

82 

1 


83 

Hindi 

23 

1 

i 

25 

Hindi-Urdu... 

4 


1 

5 

Urdu-Skr. ... 

1 

• • • 


1 

Urdu-Eng. ... 

2 

• • • 

— 

2 

Total 

112 

2 

2 

116 


Total Hindi unilingual ... 25 

„ bilingual ... 5 


Total • ■ 


... 30 
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The Bharat Jiwan had the second largest circulation 
(961) with Kayasth Conference Gazette at the highest (1000). 
Next came “Cawnpore Gazette” and Jain Hitopdeshak 
(600 each) and Aryadarpan, V aisya Sudasha Pravartak with 
a circulation of 500 and 600 each. 


1895-96 


, 

Language 

N. W. P. 

| and Oudh 

1 

Central 

Provinces 

Native States 
and Rajputana 

Total 

Urdu 

84 

... 

... 

84 

Hindi 

27 


i 

28 

Hindi-Urdu... 

4 

• • • 

i 

5 

Urdu-Eng. ... 

2 


... 

2 

Total 

i 117 

... 

: 

2 

119 


Total Hindi unilingual ... 28 

„ bilingual ... 5 


Total ... 33 

The Bharat Jiwan had the largest circulation (1,500), Next 
came ‘Kayastha Conference Gazette’ (1,200), Kurmi Samachar 
Patrika and Nigamagam Patrika (1,000 each), and Vaisya 
Hitkari (850), Jain Gazette, Jain Hitopdeshak, Jat Samachar, 
Kayasth Conference Prakash, Khattri Hitkari and Vernacu¬ 
lar Advertiser have a circulation between 500 and 600. 

1896-97 

In N. W. P. and Oudh, total Urdu papers (Urdu 85 ; 
Urdu-English 2) were 87 and total Hindi papers (Hindi 30 ; 
Hindi-Urdu 5) 35. Hindusthan (owned by Raja Rampal 
Singh of Kalakanker) had a circulation of 470 ; while Urdu 
‘Oudh Akhbar’ of 521; not much larger than the former. 
The Bharat Jiwan was the most popular weekly paper and 
enjoyed a circulation of 1,000. Among other weekly papers 
‘Jain Gazette’ had a circulation of 649, the Vernacular 
Advertiser 500. Kayastha Pratap was published twice a 
month with a circulation of 600. Among monthly papers 
Kurmi Samachar headed the list of circulation with 1,000 
and was followed by Vaisya Hitkari (850) and Satya Sindhu 
(690), Jat Samachar, Jain Hitopdeshak, Bharatvasi, Arya 
Darpan, Doctor, Kayasth Conference Prakash, Khattri 
Hitkari and Kusumanjali had a circulation between 500 and 
000 , 
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1897-98 

In N. W. P., total Hindi papers were 32 (Hindi 28, Hindi- 
Urdu 4) against Urdu-total (Urdu 81, Urdu-English 2) of 
83. The circulation of the Urdu daily, the ‘Oudh Akhbar’ 
slightly rose from 521 to 526 during the year, but that of 
the Hindi daily, the Hindoosthan, remained stationary, 
being 470, as it was during 1896. The Bharat Jiwan con¬ 
tinued to be the most; popular weekly paper, with a circula¬ 
tion of 1,500. The other more popular weekly journals were 
Prayag Samachar (800), Jain Gazette (700) and Vernacular 
Advertiser (500). Kayastha Hitkari published three times 
a month had a circulation of 500. Kayastha Pratap pub¬ 
lished! twice a month had a circulation of 600, as in the 
preceding year. Bharatoddharak with a circulation of 
1,000 headed the list! of monthly papers. The other more 
popular monthly pipers were Vaisya Hitkari (900), Jat 
Hitkari and Veda Prakash (700 each), Jat Samachar, Mahesh- 
wari, Satya Sindhu, Jain Hitopdeshak, Bharatvasi, Khattri 
Hitkari, Kurmi Samachar, Gurkha Samachar, Arya Darpan, 
Doctor with a circulation between 600 and 500. 

I 1898-99 

• The total number of Urdu papers published was 74 
(unilingual 72 ; Urdu-English 2) and that of Hindi 28 (Un- 
ilingual 24l; Hindi-Urdu 4). The Bharat Jiwan, the Hindi 
weekly of Benares, had maintained its circulation of 1,500, 
and was the most widely circulated vernacular paper of 
these provinces. The circulation of Vaisya Hitkari rose 
from 900 to 1,000. There was no change in the circulation 
of Prayag Samachar (800) ; the Jain Gazette (700), the 
Maheshwari (600). Tantra Prabhakar, a new paper, claimed 
a circulation of (700). Jain Hitopdeshak had 575 subscribers. 
Generally the circulation did not increase above 500. 

1899-1900 

There are 73 purely Urdu papers in N. W. P. and Oudh 
against 20 purely Hindi Journals. The most popular paper 
was Bharat Jiwan (Circle. 1,500). Then followed Vaisya 
Hitkari (1,000), Prayag Samachar and Rajput (each 800), 
Veda Prakash (700), Maheshwari (600) and Jain Hitopdeshak 
(575). Gurkha Samachar and some others reached a circula¬ 
tion of 500 each. 

9. In 1891, the editor of the ‘Khiohri Samachar’ was 
sentenced to a fine of Rs. 250/- and three months’ 
■ imprisonment for libel. The editor of the ‘Bharat Varsha’ 
- was also' prosecuted for libel, and on conviction sentenced 
to a fine of Rs. 100/- and one month’s imprisonment. In 
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reference to these prosections Nicies appeared in several 
papers comparing the liberty of the Press in England w ith 
that in India. The conclusion derived in all was that the 
authorities were strongly opposed to the freedom of the 
Native Press. Next year Arya Darpan and Sarswati Prakash 
were placed before the courts for publishing obscene adver¬ 
tisements. Arya Darpan was fined Rs. 25/- in having been 
previ» usly warned, though without effect, and a fine of 
rupees Fifty was imposed on the editor of Sarswati Prakash. 
There was no recurrence of such drastic measures. 20 When 
a libel case was again instituted against ‘Bundelkhand 

Punch’.the proprietor and the editor was prosecuted 

for libel by the station master of Mau in the Jhansi district 
and were convicted. The paper stopped. During the year 
1897-98, the editors and proprietors of several vernacular 
papers figured in criminal courts. Nanhu Prasad, the editor 
of Bundelkhand, Jhansi, was convicted of libel and sentenced 
to four months’ simple imprisonment and a fine lof Rs. 50/-. 
The following year, the edition laws created considerable 
agitation and some news-papers demanded the amendment 
of the existing law as a means of gagging the Press ; but 
otherwise the tone of the Press in discussing politics and 
Administration was a bit moderate. Hence, no prosecution. 
The last years of our period were unimportant for the Govt, 
vis-a-vis the Press. Only the editors of three papers had to 
be warned against publishing obscene articles and the editor 
of one paper against some objectionable letters. 

10. Under the caption fasten Vidya 

Dharam Dipika volume 1 (Nos. 6, 7, 8 combined), 1889, 
writes:— 

11 %% d*r % I wrsfa 

11.<sHf % 5ft 3 5 T?t nut *>Tmr 

m $ *iqr t ft % srfasw m* *t 

The writer classified the subscribers in four groups :— 

( ? ) W ^ 

(* ) m ^ «cr*r ^ 

( ^ IT ^ WTtr 

( Y ) 5TT 

so Vida, U. P. Administration Reports, 1891-92 and 1896-97. 
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*?ft m g’sm ?rennff ft: «un ftft ?r§f ft nutwr-nn ft: 

^ ftlft t 3 ft NW& ft * 5 *K *ft Ufa? UN? ?? ??t % UfftrT 

?IN ftsr ftft 11 ft m: # *Rt 5>ft, <K ft NNt % UN- 

Nift t % ST<r nif usrfft *ft Sfcft t I f»Rfft S>t 

%^>% Ufa % ftt *>* | I 3^ % ftft NT& % t 3»t *0 fttfU fas N?T 
eft ?TN ft fft?T, STTfft % ftsift ft STTOU tF*ft f I ft NT?: 

UNrurc-NNt % §ITN *Ft 3TT?ft (Nothing particular has 
been written regarding items 3 and 4). 

It would be interesting to know what the ‘Siddhoshad* 
was. The writer suggests continual reminder and personal 
approach if possible to those, who, according to him, are not 
deceiving but idlers, and despatch of the paper per V. P. P. to 
all those in arrear, followed by a postcard with these 
words :— 

frpftf fu srcmrc % ?tn qft rcte % <ir^ ?t in *e) 

?Tf>t sift ft*R ur$ e ?fft ft % sftfaftur ?t*k u %ft *>t uf^r 
u %^ft, sfa ret? site wiftrtt ut wmr ure srmK ft: UTfftffftt 
fosftre ft § 5 ? ninnt i 

This defaulters’ list was to be published in the paper and 
was clearly intended to bring down moral force upon the 
defaulter. A queer suggestion for an age of defaulters 1 

11. \ The earlier age of Hindi Journalism had to face 
the problem of language very seriously. It was the beginn¬ 
ing of Hindi Prose and neither language nor phrases were 
standardised, or even agreed upon. The Hindi prose began 
with Sadasukh Lai (1780) and Insha Allah Khan (1798). 
The real prose, however, began in the last quarter of the 
18th century, or the early years of the 19th century. It 
certainly began to make rapid strides after 1800 and to 
improve in quality, though it was still neither published, or 
free from local colour. The chief prose writers in the first 
quarter of the century were Lalluji Lai and Sadal Misra 
, (1803), Janki Prasad (1812), and the Baptist missionary 
I Willia m Ca rey, whose works were products of the condition 
' created by the new regime. Lalluji Lai had a strong admix¬ 
ture of Brij Bhasha in his style, while Sadal Misra used 
Khari Boli with some admixture of eastern forms. Carey 
and other Christian writers in his wake laboured for a 
purity of style and generally exchewed Persian and Arabio 
words, even though they were obliged to take words from 
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village dialects in their place.' No new prose writers of 
note were produced before tbo- transition period of our 
literature (1833-1868). In the transition period (1868-1883) 
intellectuality and scientific realism found their way into 
literature and style. Prose developed greatly. The first 
pioneer in this transition period was Raja Shiva Prasad, 
whose literary work was largely devoted to popularising a 
form of Hindi called Khichri Hindi, which people of his 
thinking were anxious to adopt as a compromise between 
Hindi and Urdu. The first influential Hindi newspaper of 
the Hindi Pradesh, the Benares Akhbar of Raja Shiva 
Prasad (est. 1845), traded in this Khichri Hindi. Then came 
Bhartendu Harishchandra with his Kavi Vachan Sudhai 
(1868). It was he who sponsored a new Hindi Press (1873-1 
1900) with Hindi Pradeep (1877) Brahman (1883), and a host 
of other newspapers and journals which form a compact 
entity as Bhartendu School of journalism (1868-1900). An¬ 
other great force in the world of Prose literature and 
prose style came with Swami Dayanand (1875-1883) and his 
Arya Samaj had a considerable influence on Hindi Journalism 
through the vitality of Arya Samajistic journals and papers 
which swept the last decades of the 19th century, j Thus, we 
see that in the period under review three main styles were 
current, and they gave contemporary Hindi Journalism its 
language and styles : 

(a) Raja Shiva Prasad, C. I. E., and his followers carried 
the style to one extreme. They stretched the language in 
one direction—filling the vocabulary with words of Arabic 
and Persian origin, and even nonindigenous idioms and 
phrases were present in their writings. 

(5) The writings of Swami Dayanand and, in his wake, 
prominent Arya Samajists carried the language to the other 
extreme. They filled it with Sanskrit Tatsam words to such 
an extent that it was hardly recognisable as Hindi or Nagri, 
as it was then called. 

(c) Bhartendu Babu Harischandra and his circle of 
friends and admirers tried to steer the middle course. These 
three forces were the great builders of modern Hindi langu¬ 
age in its infancy. Had only one of them succeeded in his 
attempt, there would not have been so much diversity of 
style in modern prose. But the problem was bequethed to 
the succeeding generation as a legacy. This was due to 
the fact that all the three styles were successfully used and 
all of them attracted admirers. The three pioneers and 
their circles had the common meeting place in that they 
waited to propagate Hindi language and Nagri script. 
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V The court language at this time was Urdu and vakils 
, and clerks, many of whom were Kayasthas, deplored Hindi- 
^ script as gandi Tahrir and gandi Hindu The policy of 
Baja Shiva Prasad was very successful in disarming this 
element. As the language he advocated was almost Urdu 
but written in Hindi script, these people could not argue 
against the language. Rather they had to swallow the 
bitter pill of script. Siowly and slowly they became adapted 
to Hindi letters and court-notices and papers written in 
Hindi scripts because it was not an uncommon feature. 
Besides, Raja Sahib was at that time Inspector of Schools, 
and must have been following the Government policy of 
appeasement towards Musalmans and their languages. 

Once the language came into the hand of literary 
Artists and writers, it was apt to develop very quickly. The 
first of these literary men were Pratap Narain Misra and 

Balkrishna_Bhatt, on whom the mantle""of Harishchandra 

fell upon his death (1885) at the beginning of our period. 
They were important prose writers who had each his own 
style and who have secured important place in the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi Prose, both in language and style. But after 
Harischandra there was no great literary figure like him to 
meet Urdu propagandists like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, and 
the stimulus given by Harishchandra had to work of itself 
through the medium of lesser stars. However, Misra and 
Bhatt proved enough strong forces in propagating and 
shaping Hindi through their magazines Hindi Pradeep, 
(1877) and Brahpian (1883). They had two different aims 
in their view : ( 

(1) They wanted to attract the attention of a public 
indifferent to Hindi language and literature, and 

(2) They wished to encourage new and promising 
writers and give publicity, though due to the lack of men 
who came forward to meet Hindi, these papers were mainly 
written by themselves. Of these two magazines “Hindi 
Pradeep” has high class serious articles. Brahman pre¬ 
sented readible matter to the plebians and half educated 
readers, and so it could not afford to be a high brow journal. 
In his magazine, Pratap Narain Misra propagated a new 
kind of style which could not be said to be of a high 
order. It was full of colloquialism, dialectical mannerism 
proverbs, idioms, humour and satire, and so never failed to 
amuse, or at any rate, interest the reader. But it went 
almost unpunctuated and cared little for grammatical 
corrections. The way in which some words were spelt was 
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sometimes so amusing and provocating. Besides, at times 
Pandit Pratap Misra went beyond all limits of decency and 
shook the cultured urbanity. 

Leaving awhile the short-comings and overtones of 
his style, Pandit Pratap Narain Misra’s prose style was an 
improvement over his predecessors. It was more natural 
and evolved. The first great quality of his style was that it 
was very simple and expressive. The second quality was its 
individuality which could easily convey to the reader the 
personality, the character and the temperament of the 
writer and which made the reader anxious to read more 
from his pen. It succeeded in arousing sympathy and 
touched fine susceptibilities. In essence, he belonged to the 
Bhartendu school of thought, and considered with him that 
neither Lallulal’s Prem Sagar style full of Sanskrit words 
and pendentry, nor Shiva Prasad’s style full of Urdu and 
Persian words would do any good to Hindi. He showed to 
his contemporaries that for a living style, it was necessary 
to free it from burdensome Sanskrit and equally burden¬ 
some Persian and Arabic Vocabulary. Purity can oqly be 
granted to a dead language. Living languages invite and 
assimilate foreign words, phrases and idioms. But Pratap 
Narain Misra went even farther than Harishchandra and 
showed that in order to make the language fresh and pulsat¬ 
ing* and at the same time refined, proverbs should be aptly 
and profusely used, for the individuality and hence the 
strength of the language lies therein. Secondly, touch of 
humour and satire should be possible and it should be ably 
conveyed. 

v Till the end of the period (1900) the standardisation of 
language had not taken place completely. Local verna¬ 
culars and dialects were influencing the Khari Boli and 
their pernicious effect was long felt of. Pratap Narain Misra 
and Balkrishna Bhatt as well as their predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries, had used colloquial words to such an extent 
that they had become a fashion. Moreover there was no 
model of chaste khari, and, as in many cases, truth could 
only be learnt through mistakes. But there was a slow 
but sure recognition of the fact that unrestrained use of 
dialect, colloquialism and slang corrupted the language. 
People had begun to object such unwarranted uses. 

The tendency of reverting to dialects was so great that 
there were many papers which could only be enjoyed by a 
limited circle of readers. Provincialism in the domain 
of letters was dominant. ‘Gorkha’ used Pahari dialect and 
likewise “Mithila Mihir” used Tirhuti. Not to say of these 
papers which commanded no wider vision, even the 
Hindoostan of Kalakanker was notoriously attached to 

21 
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Vaiswari dialect in spite of the resentment of many of its 
readers. Even more current words like 

etc. were written as **TFt*rc etc. This un¬ 

thoughtful hankering after Vaiswari irritated the reader 
who had all the while been trained for Khari Boli—standard 
Hindi—, and was a loophole for the antagonist who said that 
Hindi had no uniformity or universality of language or 
style. 21 

Besides, Bengal being the birthplace of Hindi journalism 
and still an important centre, rather pioneer in the field, 
Bengali idioms, words and phrases had crept into the fold of 
Hindi almost unnoticed. The most important paper to 
crusade against this “Bengalism” was Bangvasi (1890) 
itself, which played a very important part in the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi language. Prior to the time when B. 
Balmukund Gupta joined it, Pandit Amrit Lai Chakarvarti 
and Pandit Prabhoo Dayal were its editors. Pandit 
Chakarvarti was a Bengali by birth and speech. He had 
spent 12 years at Ghazipur where Bhojpuri was the dialect. 
He had travelled only so far as Allahabad, and Kalakanker. 
So, in spite of bis special study of literary Hindi, the langu¬ 
age he used was limited to Bhojpuri. Pandit Prabhoo Dayal 
was the resident of village Purnahat, near Agra, and he 
was a student of Pratap Narain Misra of Cawnpore. He 
was conversant with spoken language ranging from Kala¬ 
kanker to Aligarh. B. Balmukund Gupta was learned in 
Persian and he was a good writer of Hindi. Thus ‘Bang- 
basi’ had to its credit the privilege of having a board of 
editors who could represent the ‘Hindi Pradesh’ very well. 
They were representatives because it was they who were 
creating literature for the future, with no or almost no set 
model in literature or language. 

As soon as the Board was set, there was a rejuvenation 
(Kayakalp) of the language of ‘Bangvasi’. Writing of these 
days, Pandit Amritlal Chakarvarti says in Vishal Bharat 
2, 2, 4, p. 472-3. 

storraUT wrs* * fa tfis er«r m 
sret *r i srirt fcft jutf 

Sfcft ft* srtt *rt 5TR0 *ft i fas STTcT % j&rc ^ 

% HPTT W cTTfiPR? ffolT, <T* 

** Vid., articl. by Pt. Rudra Datt Sharaa, Vi.hal Bharat, 1928, 
February, p» 222. 
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$ TOWforo wqsft Jtgqtff Srroft % to qror m. i strt 
str^r ah** *rt to fotft *ft hTct % qtq-srtetq; *r sraTq* q£t 

^ «r | %5Rt qpff ft fl£f, ART nfcfl % HTflor gfTffl^ *ft *TNT if 
flffrfqg fan no: i sqefa inviT, srfoft, ss$er sffa 'etto! % *ft 
f%cr^ ft 5fraft «f> qfq* srgqra sraieira qeeret-qeerit ft# 

errffeq q>i srfqf^fl m qq tot j *rnmr % fc<t %<jrot qrt tot# 
to vht iraflffrol q>r qerr qft, ?rk % to to qft snfTO 
fef^t ^tto* m %«rf^ ?n^ q>rar ^ tof ^ \ i qfc qit$ 
qtf^r if fqgqr flrar-TOtft qtft *tm % to! qst vrfait 

<51 m tot% } eft to% TOtu m* eqit % frost qTOiet if sngfqq; 

tnrfefl qi «t tot-tot foflT tot at i qfror qgft- 

qrcrTOT =qtfltf “ffTOt qrraTtft” qit “*rm n?it qft zwra ,! qeranet 
*r i to zwra $r qhi fe^r qrf qragf^ gg qft ajra % fror 
q£l f^TOcTT qi I” 

But another school of journalists was vehemently against 
the corruption of the language by such free borrowing, 
especially from Bengali. Vidya Dharam Dipika, 1890, 
Volume 2 (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 combined) draws the attention of the 
editors, correspondents and well-wishers of Hindi to this 

fact under the caption ^ 'tftf^cIT 55 

—-“...flfe q>tt fo inar if to qraft (fqqfa if flfirer, 

^foer,qraftfera, sqfte, rarer. ) qtr raqfK I eft iL.ffcg to*! 

q>r raflfrc to ^ % to f?rat if *ft q£t raqfK 
*rir eft Aft jttoi ftnt fo—- 

“?rTO^q q^ srat ftfrora: q^ q*” 

“v^frflTOHT aaitot: ” 

The leaders-writer advocated the use of fqqftl if fleet, ^foer, 
SHtftfTOi, and TOAS instead. 22 

Even in the last decade of the 19th Century, with all 
the efforts of the Pioneers of Hindi, Hindi had not much 
progressed in capturing public attention. It was popular 
only with a section of the middle class, and hence its circu¬ 
lation was very small. Due to the unilingual nature of the 

22 Vide, p. 6. 
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Provinces, Hindi journalism experienced great difficulty in 
consolidating its position. The position can be well-inferred 
from the editorial note of Vidya Dharma Dipika :— 

tprrt ft* frrfsRT, 5^ arcst 3^ % srfasr 
vti smrT ^ 1 1 ?jt nrct | fa q;^ji fa^sr ** 

ftstf ^fcr smtn m I % fa*ra % 
sfat qft 5R ?ftn t wra*r % ?fa?r ^ 

I, fau% ‘cOfafri’ sw ^ r*t sttctt 11 ?jt m q? 
WTf^ I fa fctf H^cT % tRJUffe? ^ f, 33% H*$cT 

% ctr <r sRfa? 3^' fau% hsturr^ wtjcr ««* 

str 1 srk mr4 % guiRT % arc: srs if ( ) 

($$ fa3?) 3 3£ 5fT fcsfl 53 I 1^5 cft3 HWfft 

(*rc) fC src ?rn t ^ faWR 5R *rcrs% “53 %% 3tlf ?” 2 3 

The policy may look irksome to modern readers, but in 
those days it was a sound policy based on solid facts which 
recognised the popularity of Urdu form of speech. The 
utter infancy of the Hindi Prose can well be seen in the 
following passage, a description of nature, with bracketted 
Urdu equivalents, published in the same “Patrika”: 

3U3 f*3 WTft RTT I, m 3SRT3 wpft Nt ¥) 
t, am: hr %t ^ftcf (*rcf) 53 3<*3 (otjt, 3T ar4f) ant hjtr 
JRT 3wT faSSTCR) % UUR <RHR 5Tf <*r ^ if 

srr*t sfa* Wflft aTfafi sfcr wfc m % fa? $ ifa f 1 
fa?a fan a*R if srca a^rfr srrcr I, 3ut jur 33 (33a) 
% <rh fa? Pr (s?) arct far^r faa %t arcsrfa % <tr 3^3 i\ 
snit (ftafl) % tfta aft sfar faar I” 1 

(<3? R, Ho RR 53*33 Ho ?s.v«, u$.\) 

There was no attempt at the use of apt punctuations, 
nor uniformity of style or expression. Persian and Sans¬ 
krit would jostle together— 

acrcrc 1 sft fa srrfa far *r% anw gfsrc a>r wqrwr? ihr 
iRT |*tt avrfacr faar aR? hh% facRT ?rmt faai 3R 

23 Vidya Dharam Dipika, 1889, combined issues 6, 7, 8, by editor 
Pandit Chandra Shekhar Dhar Sharma. , 
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wrest o;* fsf^t fcrcrcr 

fcr tft £refa s?k v& | wrreft hssts %X—wm 
WRHfa 3%H ^ Wt * SRirc STRft ^ faR wt* f^FRRt *1 TjfsB^ 
% it I tft §fa*f wfc merc gfsR itM— 24 

12. ( Newspapers and journals played a vital part in the 
development of Khari Boli language. They suppressed 
slang, dialectical mannerism and diversity of style, and 
made the corrupt, poetic, lisping tongue an organ of every 
day social and political communion of thought. Without 
the help of a rapidly groning and influencial Press, Khari 
Boli would still haunt the lybrinths of poetical jargons 
and pedantic cells where traditions keep their nocturnal 
watch. So far as language is concerned, journalism has 
been the most effective liberalising and levelling instru¬ 
ment. ] 

While dealing with ‘Oodunta Martand’ (established 1826), 
we have given extracts from it, and analysed them from 
the points of view of lingual history. 25 Next important 
contribution is Samachar Sudhavarshan (1854) which we 
have dealt with elsewhere. 2G Henceforward we have a 
continuous stream of articles and editorials on the basis of 
which we can well build up the progress of Hindi Journal¬ 
ism. !However, we see that the early attempts of Hindi 
Journalism (1826-1854) were chiefly from Calcutta, and the 
language used was Khari contaminated by the free use of 
Brij Bhasha which was widely franchised due to the 
currency of Brij Bhasha Poetry, and the local Bengali 
dialect and the standard Bengali language. It was free of 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic Vocabulary. ; ’ 

! The real tussle and forging of standard Khari Boli 
b^gan in the Hindi Pradesh/' Benares Akhbar (1845) was a 
pioneer paper of Kashi sporfsered by Raja Shiva Prasad, 
but its language showed a disproportionate zeal of Persiani- 
sation as can be seen from the following extract :— 

% rcfimrir wfc swfaTsff % % wrr I 

24 A letter in the correspondence column from Durga Das Verma, 
Muttra, Published in Bharat Mitra, July 12 # 1888. 

25 Vide, Chapter VIII. the Periodical Press. 

26 Chapter III. 
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3n% ft | | «T5 TO WTSfaTR ^ *T ^WT»T z*m 5* 

%5K cTTR % n*TT *T «TCTC If % *T53 | N> 'R- 

% 53? ^ HT53 «t5If< % 3?t 5*5t wk % *J$cT ^R 

srk ut^st ^rcsrrer i \ sftg 53 qrs*jr% % % gjggl g*t 

stfgqf srf g* gqrg I srfc gg% qg?f % ^ «t gggfa ^ 
| fw 3WT % f^TRT 5T3T ftuf 3fk 5* 5Rf % 533^ 3Rte % t # 
*15 5IHti ST53 TO$5 3>t t 31=5 & <£TT STUR* % R^JT 5*3? 11 

The extract clearly shows the Urdu type of diction, a 
frequent use of Persian vocabulary and an attempt at such 
catch devices as alliteration which marked the Urdu Prose 
of this time and which reminds one of Insha’s Rani Ketki 
ki Kahani. This kind of Prose was a sheer insult to Hindu 
genius, and it was aptly satarised by Munshi Shital Singh 
Sahib in a Ruba-i :— 

Benares men ek jo Benares Gazette hai 
Ibarat sab uske ajab oot-pat hai 
Moharrir bichara to hai ba saliqa, 

Vale kaya kare yah K’ tahrir-i-Bhatt hai. 

To combat the propagation of this hybrid, Sudhakar (1850) 
was started, but )t shot above mark towards sanskritised 
Hindi. The paper was edited by Tara Mohan Maitra. As 
time passed, the language used by Benares Akhbar tended 
more toward Persianisation: 

335 srrtft 5 ^ *j5r*a qr* 55?rfaT *rf 

*rcr3 wfa I % mh % ggr?5*T q>? g^nm ij q;*- 
g*ft % 3 rntftsr gq>& 33 gq^ q* 5?*- 

3T3 31353 qft | 5Hf*F* 53 313 3 *ft?l 3>3T53 | gqtfo 3T?I 

W5SPI35T3 srh 33??f|5 <3TfcR3Ttf *T5 % fR^ 

gtar ^rq g?rc q;*p 5r*?g % 3* gr 3tg wg% 

$* k \ q* ^ I g*g 53?* 35 fa ggf 5 *r %5 ggqft q^rfar 
553* 153 gt^ svrtkr gq*5 ffaggjpfaft sgtf 
3R%?*f 

This is cent-per-cent Persianised Urdoo of the highest sort. 
It is only for courtsy’s sake that a paper trading in such 
language should be taken as a pioneer of Hindi* journalism. 
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This is partly due to the script which is Devanagri, partly 
to Raja Shiva Prasad’s position as a pioneer Hindi writer 
of the mid-nineteenth century. 

A saner view is taken by ‘Buddhi Prakash’ (1852), as can 
be seen from the following extract :— 

^ if 3JR % *RRR 

«rt% f?3 jn cr* 3T gw 33 stp? 
33 33t |?rr 35333 ^3f5R3T3 % irsmsr g5t3R % %% vm 

*H I 5H3Tt 3 ^ 3t?lf 5t ^ | 35 3*133 33*35 

jrtfst *1 3*3f % qf^t «ft%ff % 33% 53 ?% 1 % = *i% ;ft% % wm 
*t 3ft hr <r 35 % 3333 3?t 3 * 5frc: ?rt3 shrift 3?^ «fk wc 

5TTH f*35t g3f f=T3i3TcTT I, *?t 35 35 % 33^?35—33? 5ft 33^1 % 
fJpR % qf^nr I 5f5f 33 f%3T3 33% VJ 3% 33 33 53T3 % 
3lff3 q(f5Tfe5?5T W3J % 33%t 3T3^t gfa & ?5ftft35 3f%3 3ft 
3fr33T f^3T 3tf % 333T 3<t it 35331 I 3Cf % 33 fe?f3TT^t— 
^3*t 35$ 3?*ft 35* ^sft *ft—?3 3T^J3 3*3?T ** ?T3lit % 
^<35t f *k f33T ^**5 3S3?5 % 3<t *t 333it =35Rft ^33?5 
?W?33-335 it 3f 5fRt | I 

This language is specially important when it comes from 
Agra and from a paper edited by a Kayastha. This is pure 
and uneffected Hindi. Such Hindi would have been current 
in the masses, before an attempted standardisation was 
brought about by Harischandra.*] Even Government adver¬ 
tisements for the period were a better specimen than those of 
our days, e. g., Buddhi Prakash published a notice from the 
Postmaster-General, North-Western Province, in this vein :- 

SRJZ £ ft S53?I5 % f%5T*t 3ft 3T3? 33T53 % 3*3*3 3* «ft 
ftffftfltt 3f5f33 %5T % 5ft qte 3T5J5 f3?5T3t 33 

3Tf33?I5 55J% f 33%t 3TTVT t f% 5ft *tf 33 K 3 ^ 3T5T *5T3 ?tT 
*t 3T *5T3?3f 3ft 3^t 3?* 3T ?*3?5 f%3) 5313 3?*t f%5T : «ft 3ft 3T3? 
% 8ft5T 3^31% % fas; 31% 3* 33% 3f3> 35 it ^3 3 33 3T5T *t 
5*3?5 q|3T 3% ?ft5 3T% 33 5 3~15T ?3 3ffcT |— 

3 J 5 T 3 JH % 33 irft 335 311), 333ft It 3?5T3?3 33? 311) etc. etc. 

*5f3>3 % 333ft 33? 3T5T *t 3|3t 1^3 ^ *f%35 
3 5m*t | 
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The language of Kavi Vachar Sudha and Harishchandra 
Chandrika (1868,1873) ran a mid-way course, and put before 
their contemporaries an example of chaste Hindi, for 
example :— 

JTcf g?qr UW5T u qf qR W$q ft WCf *1 qf 

qf I % gW % fen ^13 fU ^ fa ^5TT 

mi feqr wk uqqn* % qrqt ®nr qfqrqr wu*qq ct 
jrt srh fffrcrq fqqqqjR % ^ fut qr* <f q^3 
U 5 HR wiffarq ^ stq writ q^t qq wi^ f ifaqt 

q;t prqr Star i wrt st?t ft q%-q| *raf qf-fa?^ ^ 

nfrsft 3 f *r q*l l wit at wq?t qfqt % qqrcn *it wk wit 
ftrc % ate* krr qr wk wit jj§ wr q?r srnrar qr i 

Even here, there is very little of punctuation ; there is an 
attempt at alliteration and use of dialectical expression. 
These vices were seen in the preceding extracts to a great 
extent. Bhartendu slowly got rid of these till in 1873 we 
get better prose from him :— 

“uvircw urfq wt qq wth wstt shut t qt ?rq fiq 

qqr ^ t—wk q ^ €t f 3 q*t—wk ufroq ^ 

fsrwr t fa 5f5f ftaft tfr qrqq wqpft qfq t qc qru fqqfrq 
%. W ft waft 11 fuwt fu urq^ t qt tftu %<a?t qfar 

%z mi %*q qq wq^ wrq wnfr fas ^rq, <w?a *ut wm\ u^f I 
wfl tf^t qrar qtis q *f mm q^f mqrcw utf q 3 $ fqq< ft qf 
gfa q qqkt i *rrq q?qi I sqw) qf *k)uT I fa qq qq» uw 
srrqqr qq qq> fNut fa* «fak qffa wqq'l qfci wr 15T qrc*t qqtfa 
w^it it ^t qqt sfakl it wtf Srq *ft% ft I I” 27 

Bhartendu was so well aware of the worth of his style that 
he took pride in saying that standard Hindi began with his 
Harischandra Chandrika (1874V'. However, we see that 
Bhartendu’s Journalistic Hindi does not present a single 
model* His is an experiment going on in the pages of KVS 
(1868-1873) and Chandrika (1874-80). Both these papers were 
reckoned as models and, as we have earlier seen, they had 
an immense influence on the language and style of writers 
and journalists who wrote in these, and later carried on the 
banner of Bhasha so industriously unfurled by Bhartendu. 

27 From Editor's Pen, KVS, October 13, 1873. 
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Hindi Pradeep (1877), Brahman (1883) and Bharat Jiwan 
(1884) were such organs as traded in the language 
of Bhartendu and carried it on to logical literary develop¬ 
ments. The age, however, was not keen about the indivi¬ 
duality of Khari Hindi, and fluctuations were frequent 
There were several kinds of prose prevalent after Bhartendu 
(1885) : 

(1) Persianised Hindi, quite akin to Urdu in papers 
bilingual (Hindi-Urdu) and chiefly edited by those who were 
pioneers in the field of Urdu journalism. 

v (2) The followers of Raja Shiva Prasad who had great 
influence in the educational circles and whose language was 
admired and closely copied by primary teacher, inspectors, 
etc. 

(3) The Pandit School of Kashi which was earlier repre¬ 
sented by Sudhakar (1850) but which was steadily losing 
interest. 

(4) The Bhartendu School of writers—This school was 
very important, as the personality of Bhartendu had 
gathered quite a lot of votaries to his style. This group 
of writers carried his prose style forward to the 20th 
century. Hindi Pradeep and Bharat Jiwan were the most 
important organs. 

(5) There was a revivalist tendency among men who 
had not the inspiration of Bhartendu’s school, but who had 
nationalist point of view. This tendency sometimes resulted 
in overstrained language. 

But the real trouble lay with the bilingual nature of the 
population of a part of Hindi Pradesh. Persian, and later 
Urdu, as court languages and languages patronised by the 
British authorities had gained way with the masses. Hindi 
language and script were difficult to understand, as Persian 
script and Urdu had loomed large, and dislocated the mother 
tongue. As a result, the journalists of those days had to 
face an unprecedented problem. Even in the last decades 
of the 19th century, the dual between Hindi and Urdu con¬ 
tinued with its full vigour. The story of Vidya Dharam 
Dipika gives an instance of this state of affairs. The 
magazine began with such chaste Hindi as this : 

*q qfswr faqrqS qqqqrqife qrqqt «cr qwn; 

q*qr sffc qf^rqi I q* q# I fo Tpnftfa % 
fqqq *qif q i qq^-q^rc w gqrcqr 

wife q*fl feqq srr qq>?t t, qqrsr q# t, at 

22 
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^IT ft UNiftfa % HNT5T «t ?Tft 9f Ht HW3T 
*13^ it 1& HUNT | I fN HUM % 5TTNTN SHf-HiPt W 

<rc whi^t fsnlit i fNtfo fanr sruta % 
ffNISf ffatTC tr ffaSN f fIT if N^cft | I fu fa ; 3T Mt H 
^it n fast ^r fa<t«t i % f«w rijriji, w srti: safer % 11 
f%I wwi it qfe i*t ut h'n nh^t ^t ftrar 

JTffol NIT *?T 3TT H*cTT I X X X 

(ftwritfftw, to t,Ho ?, strut gtf, no 
sfae, NH. Wt I) 

But 30on the magazine was confronted with the demand of 
a more understandable language, which meant Urdu 
vocabulary, and the editor had to write under the caption— 

fW 13 «(W ? to the effect that he would use no Sanskrit 
word without giving its Hindi or Urdu equivalent within 
brackets. 

This makes it clear that even in the last decade of the 19th 
century, with all the efforts of the pioneers of Hindi, Hindi 
had not much progressed in captivating public attention. 
It was popular only with a section of the middle class, and 
hence circulation was very small. Due to the bilingual 
nature of the province, Hindi journalism experienced great 
difficulty in consolidating its position. Nevertheless, Hindi 
language itself was very rude in those days. A typical 
description of nature will clearly show this too clear 
fact. For in description of natures Sanskrit words and 
hackneyed expressions were so frequently used that they 
marred their effect. In fact, even in the year 1891, Hindi 
journalism w’wo rking hard to explore an expression—a 
workable standard of Khari Hindi Prose—which was left 
for Bangvasi and Bharatmitra (both of Calcutta) to develop. 
An important extract would show the efforts in this direc¬ 
tion. Writing on the Age of Consent Bill, the editorial 
column of Bharatmitra (22nd October, 1891) runs as 
follows— 

rif\ cn forct srftiri ^ it, sft ftor «n 

ut ft 3*r—RwrtiT fta $rgir vr trar i ** ft? 

qf* wsr (Direct) fit srursr (Indirect) % 
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stpt fi: t *rr ! s* q>ift I ?nr^r |q; | srk q? tft ygufft 

ftft I ftr a^t *rfftw* ft qfft if 5ft ( fftft q^ft^H qft ) 

?pt % *nff ^rft ft^r ^rfftft i w srrw i*rft sms % m ft? 
sft fltf;fft<m <tfftft! qft fir mnsft ir ftren^ imrot % ^ 
ft, ft %h uft % strrft dfftftf%ftcf srrercl q< faro ft snft 
ft qfftft *s srfc n?H t nft, fftlft? in 5ft ift ?ft in ftfa fow 
%^ft ^T «rm fft^TT | | ^RT, m sftlft ft q;q> J1«FR VT 
sftwn WFlfeR ?F*ft 5>T H*q ?TT Hqr | *fttft; fft m fftfftw t *HTT 
I ft nfft gftnw 5ft ?jtt^ nft % fen v^i h£| , ssferft 
5Tif 5R» it H%ar in wqftt wtpt 5 ft sr^-fftrer ?tw fftql 5 ft g«£5rr 
q*ft *ftft 1 5ftorcr, ww nt stth n$ | % Hwrfsr^ fftqft! ft q^ft- 
o;q? wnr nit, fftlft? irara* Jnrr ssft fft?? ft sfft 
qrf ?rft5T mrai n't 3 % nit ^rrsft f 1 vt< ftftnr nfft nnft ntnr 
nit, «rw q? t ft? it «Tftjr ft ‘ftnqrftft srfafttn q?r 5f?n §?rr 
ftwft; q?rc?r ft? srfft 5rm?rl ‘s*qi?q? nnrn’ n»^rn?=# ft wrqq sV 
ftwft ft? HJTiHR-qftt (fttfk) qft 3vffft itftt irk <iftt 
irq?q 11 

13. Prose: General 

*- - 

Journalism was the most prominent factor for the deve¬ 
lopment of Hindi Prose in the later half .of the 19th century. 
It helped it in many directions :— 

(1) Propagation of khari, 

(2) Standardisation of the language, 

(3) Development of style, and 

(4) Development of the different parts of literature, such 
as essay, novel, drama, short story. The number of 
papers went to contribute much in this direction. Organs 
like Dharam Divakar Bhoogol Rahasya, Hindi Pradeep, 
Harischandra Chandrika and Anand Kadambini were in¬ 
sistently contributing towards the enrichment of Hindi 
Prose. The contributions are marked by a developing 
tendency towards more and more knowledge, specially 
scientific. 28 We have seen in the preceding chapter that 
Hindi Journalism had accepted Bhartendu’s leadership so far 
as language is concerned, and the language he used in Haris- 

5,8 Vide, Sahttya Sangrah, by Vireshwar Chakarvqjrti 1886. 
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Chandra Chandrika (1874) had become the model of standard 
Hindi Prose. Bhartendu himself regards 1873 as a landmark 
in the developments of Hindi Prose style. 

This ‘Harisohandi Hindi’ was widely practised between 
1873-83. Bhartendu was dead in 1885, but his style outlived 
him. Throughout the century it was the model before 
Hindi journalists. [The prose of Bhartendu went more on 
‘tadbhavism’, It did i not ordinarily borrow from Sanskrit 
and Persian. But it used foreign words, including English 
vocabulary, in the Tadhbha form.' The judicious and 
balanced view of language made it chaste in expression and 
extremely mobile. It was used in journalism and books on 
every topic by Bhartendu school of writers with the resull 
that it developed very rapidly. Dharam Diwakar, Bhoogo 
Rahasya, Pradeep, Brahman, Harischandra Chandrika 
Anand Kadambini, Uchit; vakta, Sar sudhanidhi, Bharat,- 
mitra and Hindi Bangvasi were some of the best magazines 
and periodicals which used this language and developed it 
to a great strength. The Mazagines were almost over 
enthusiastic over the new knowledge of several branches of 
science with the result that contributions on all new topics 
were profusely published, and they extended the range and 
the sweep of the working language and worked for the 
diversity of styles. Any extract from a page of journalism 
would show that the language was good enough for ordinary 
journalist work, and now on we could depend on it. In fact, 
the whole of this period saw the flowering of journalism, 
and we get such material in the shape of editorials and 
leading articles as would well compare with the journalism 
in any other language. 

/ Another important force inforging a new prose style was 
the Arya Samaj started by Swami Day anand (1875) Satyarth 
Prakash (1874) broke new ground of an emphatic contro- 
vercial prose style, ) This was greatly practised by Arya 
Samaj journals ancf periodicals as Bharat Sudasha Pravartak 
(1878), A.ryamitra (1890), Arya Darpan (1880) and a host of 
others. /This branch of Hindi journalism was responsible 
for a vigorous, active, nervous, day-to-day Hindi prose as 
against the literary style of Harischandra, The bane of this 
style was that it was too emotional and irrational. It did 
not decorate itself with literary ornaments. Nor did it 
much care for grammar and accuracy. 1 In fact, it was 
more suited to platform than to journal. Yet journalism pro- 
fitted by the National bass notes of the Arya Samaj 
magazines and periodicals; <Some of these Arya Samajistic 
enterprises began with simple Hindi with plenty of Urdu 
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vocabulary just for winning mass support for their 
movement, but soon after they dropped this attitude, and 
began to learn on Sanskrit. The language itself was named 
as ‘Arya Bhasha’ by Swami Dayanand, but the name could 
not get aDy stability. Nevertheless, Arya Samaj journalism 
proved a big force in strengthening Hindi language and its 
prose-style. 

It is clear that the religious journalism of this period 
(1883-1900) gained from Arya Samaj movement, while the 
journalists in common borrowed much from the language 
of Harischandra (1873-85). But the later class of journalists 
had soon to stand on their own legs. And Hindi language 
and prose style owes much to Hindi journalists too as 
would be soon evident from story callings. Men primarily 
responsible for this developments were Bal Krishna Bhatt 
(Hindi Pradeep 1877), Pratap Narain Misra (Brahman 1883), 
Radha Krishna Das (1865-1907), Swami Dayanand (1824- 
1883), Kartik Prasad Khattri (1851-1904), Radha Charan 
Goswami (1859-1925), Badri Narain Chaudhry ‘Premohand’ 
(1855-1923), Balmukund Gupta (1865-1907), Durga Prasad 
Misra (1859-1910), Tota Ram Verma (1847-1902), Damodar 
Shastri (1858-1873), Navin Chandra Rai (1837-1890), Devki 
Nandan Khattri (1861-1913) Babu Shy am Sundar Das (1875- 
1945), Mahabir Prasad Dw eve di (1864-1^38) a nd Ambika Datt 
Vyas (1858-1900). ‘The various magazines and periodicals 
which they contributed and edited were the novels of Hindi 
Prose, and it was through their journalistic and literary 
enterprises that Hindi has developed from a drawing room 
language to the language of the masses comprising thirteen 
crores of our people. The fact is that journalism is every¬ 
where prominently linked up with the rise and growth of 
prose. Hindi Prose itself can be called the “Child of Hindi 
journalism in the 19th century.” Organs like the Dharam 
Divakar, the Bhoogol Rahasya, the Pradeep, the Brahman, 
the Chandrika, the Kadambini were insistently contributing 
towards the enrichment of Hindi prose. Journalism was 
also responsible for ushering a better world of thought. The 
earlier papers clamoured for more and more true and 
scientific knowledge. With the publication of Nagri 
Pracharini Patrika (1897), articles written after profound 
research began to be published which raised the standard 
and taste of the reading public and created in them a 1 
spirit of scientific accuracy. 

14. Essays 

Most of the journalism of the 19th Century is important 
for its essay-quality. It was the most important branoh of 
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periodical literature, and in no part of earlier or later 
journalism do we find so many varieties of essays, not even 
today when life and its activities are many-times manifold 
than they were in the preceding century. These essays 
have a number of varieties, e.g., 

1. Political essay 

2. Literary or ornamented essay or emotional essay 

3. Serious essays on serious subjects 

4. Light essays, e.g., Jaunpur ke Jatra, Mar jar 
Mooshak, Dant, Bhon, Ap., etc. 

5. “Punch” or humorous or satirical essays. Bhartendu 
began this form of essays and Pandit Pratap Narain Misra 
and B. Balmukund Gupta invariably practised it. 

6. Essays with story element (light Essays) 

7. Psychological essays which Bhatt developed in his 
magazine ‘Hindi Pradeep’ and which were later improved 
by Pandit Ram Chandra Sukla. 

8. Essays on festivals and topical subjeots. Some of 
these essays are very important for the study of the ten¬ 
dencies of the author, e.g., Swarga men Viohar-Sabha ka 
Adhiveshan ; for progressive social and religious ideas, e.g.. 
Essay of Harischandra ; for the development of story through 
the medium of essays ; e.g., Jaunpur ke jatra (Sarsudhanidhi). 
Radha Charan Goswami wrote no less than 200 essays 
which are present in one cover in Chaitnya Library, 
Brindaban. Raja Bhoj ka Sapna (Shiva Prasad) and Swarga 
men vichar Sabha ka Adhiveshan (Harischandra) are invari¬ 
ably light essay with story-interest. Most of the essays of 
the 19th century still be buried in ancient files. These must 
be restored early and presented to the public in handy, cheap 
volumes. The genius of the’age is most fully represented 
in its essays, and it is impossible to krow the mind of the 
age and its revolutionary aspect unless one goes through 
these random literary pieces of all sorts going under the 
names “Essay”. Bhartendu began the vogue of light assay 
in his ‘Harischandra Chandrika’ (1874). Kaliraj ki Sabha 
(Jwala Prasad), ‘Ek Adhbhut Apurva Swapna’ (Tota Ram), 
and a host of other such essays adorn the pages of the 
‘Chandrika’. 

Sarsudhanidhi published essays on social and political 
subjects. Jampur ki jatra (Radha Charan Goswami) was 
published in this magazine. A number of essays went 
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anonymous, such as Mar jar Mushak 29 which is a distin¬ 
guished political caricature on British Policy of presenting 
Russian Bogey to the Indian Public. 

Bhartendu Harischandra (1850-83) began the vogue of 
essay-writing through his Harischandra Chandrika (1874- 
1885). This essay writing developed to a great art in the 
magazines to follows, e.g. t Dharam Divakar, Bhogol 
Rahasya, Pradeep, Brahman, Anand Kadambini, and others. 
Only a very small section of these essays have been publish¬ 
ed in collections like Harischandra kala, Gupta Niban- 
dhavali, Sahitya Navanita (Ambika Datt Vyas) and Sahitya 
Sangrah (Vireshwar Chakarvarti). Others still are buried 
in old files. Hindi Pradeep (1877) and Brahman (1883) are 
the most important treasures of Hindi essays. The real 
Hindi essay must be said to see the light of day in 1877 with 
Hindi Pradeep and there was no form of literature so wide¬ 
ly and variously practised by the end of the century. They 
were highly instrumental in the development of Hindi Prose 
and Prose style. 

15. Biography 

Biographical essays are a common feature in the 19th 
century journalism. Files of Hindi Pradeep, Bharatoodharak, 
Sugrahini and others contain a voluminous record of such 
literary activity. Interest hovered round religious and 
historical figures chiefly those belonging to the Rajput 
period of Indian History. This kind of journalistic literature 
is a proof of the growth of a spirit of Renaissance. 

16# Short Story 

Fiction found place in our journalism only after drama, but 
all those nineteenth century monthlies and weeklies which 
could so afford devoted their pages solely to novel which 
was published serially. The pages of these early magazines 
were at the most limited to a dozen, and, as a consequence, 
the space allotted to the fiction was very small and they had 
to be pulled on for years. Short story was then unknown. 
The earliest fiction magazines were upanja, (edited by Kishori 
Lai Goswami, 1890) and Upanjas Lahri (edited by Devki 
Nandan Khattri, 1898) and they serially published novels, 
but short story was not indebted to these although in spirit 
some Navanya or Navakatha (as the ‘novel’ was then called) 
of the 19th century approaches to fiction. 

The first original Hindi short stories were ‘Swapna’ 
(dreams) and they were little dream-phantasies. Such 
dream-phantasies were published in the last decade of the 
Vide, March 3, 1879. 
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19th century and the serial story (Maya) (Sudarshan, 1900) 
can be combined under this head* The parents of Hindi 
short story are— 

(1) Hindi narrative Romances, e.g.> Padumavat 

(2) Folk short stories, e.g Baital Pachchisi and Sinhasan 

Battisi, 

(3) Light essays of the 19th century with fictional in¬ 

terest, 

(4) Travels, real and imaginary, 

(5) Dream Fantasies. 

It was later in Saraswati (1903-06) that the story tenden¬ 
cies were crystallised and the form developed to a great 
extent and was handed over to such important magazines 
as *Indu’(1911) and Madhuri (1923). The most important 
stories of the 19th century are jampur ke jatra (sar sudha- 
nidhi, June 14, 1880), Ek Adbhut Apurva Swapna (Bhar- 
tendu) and Raja Bhoj ka Swapna (Shiv Prasad). 

17. Novel ( 

Bhartendu began writing his serial novel ‘Kuchha Ap 
Biti, Kuchha jag Biti’ in kavi vachan Sudha, but he could 
not finish it. Many fictional essays like kabiraj ke katha 
have story interest, but short story is not seen in the pages 
of the 19tb century journalism. Most of the work is done 
by light essays. But a number of serial novels are published 
inperiodicals, and they are only available there. Here we 
see the experimental stage of Hindi novels and the in¬ 
fluences under which it is developing. A number of these 
are left unfinished. Some are novelettes, other full length 
novels. Some are written in ornamental style, others smack 
of modern simple prose. They have great research value, 
e.g.* Malti Upanyas (Harishchandra Chandrika), Pade-likbe 
Bekar ki Naqal (Hindi Pradeep), Tapaswini (Sarsudhanidhi), 
Aqal Chandra and others (long stories, published in Bhar¬ 
tendu). The richest source is Hindi Pradeep, and a study of 
this source alone shall show the influence on our fiction 
literature : 

(1) Kadambari 

(2) Bengali novels 

(3) Essays 

(4) Dramas 

(5) Rasa shastras and ancient poets and poe|ics. 
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The Kavi Vachan Sudha in its first year’s issues published 
no fiction. Of course, it published poems and dramas. The 
reason was that this kind of literature was totally absent 
though Urdu and Bengali journals were full of novels and 
novelettes published serially. The first Hindi novel was 
Pariksha Guru (1884), but it did not first see the light of the 
day in a magazine. The novel began to find place in 
magazines and weeklies in the Eightees, and we see many 
interesting developments of this branch of literature in the 
last two decades of the 19th century Journalism. Here are 
two first chapters ;— 

“ft fft t* 

g«rr q>T e*rq sflfa m nqr I, *rnqR fcqirroft (sq) 
jtr! Jfto qft mff % sqrf^r ?r q«t ^rqr 3 qr 
qfrqq % % srqqr?q (rr) q*^ % h acTRr 

1 1 irT % jtr % ^fafqqrfaqt q;r 5 ft sft sqrjq 
«tt, srq fq % f%RT £& srk W% ^ ^ fqqjzqfiNt 
qqt qft |o: qff °i fqqrr % qrcrqq qrg % 

q?ft % 1 1 

??ft it 3 q?qr«r % qrqq> qiq qft *ft ?qr 

qft it, srfr srfcr qfcrcrnjrq* ^ qnprqftNt 

(SRf?qt) % ffw <z;q> ^ frfzq n?ft q? ttq^ qqqq! 5 >^rqr^t 

qft ?rfc l 

^T 5 q *Bt qf?^q fqqrr ^ q?!, fq> f?q q>T =q^r 

?tr % qgqqro trq (qiqft) t, sfa qf?=q*r % *w!q q>T nnq 

irs^r st uqr 11 qnqsrqr inssf ^ q^fR^r wftsO % 

qtsiwt qft *rffa eM % wft ^ ^ 

in^rvF: 5 35 qft *rffir qfo qfa qfa qR qft softer 

=q% 5fT^ I, sffc *nfir-*rfffr ft> qr®? w 11 q>*ft J7«qqqf, 
m qr?qqrff, ^ qft %, m qft* ?! m ^ 

% ql^rft % q?TR ‘q>qfq^’ (35 q>T 2 qj ftrf r qi* 5 ) q>r wc°i 

5 tqr *rr i ?*r qq ft> qrftt % ?rftq> qffft % qfftqqr q>?tR 
ftqrq if qi! q* ^ 11 
26 
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wn fnrl «rrf, ufrwn wnnl *nnrln gwrnrfemT it nfm n*t 
wk nll-mk jfm-zfm m* wn?t fan gilfitf % mf^ m*t fa “nrc! 
wrm fmnnl ft fanr^ fefci % niff q?l |, wk fmnift ft nnlnn 
nnmf *ft, muft aft-smi qjfrn % *r! if unninnl fm % famim 
sir wk n* ft winr, fn wk nntf* iwnnrc ^rnni^ft mnrwt 
ml wn% uulnncft* q?l u fmnjl ff mi: sft it $e? wk ft wnn 
ftm f i wfi! ^ gnt, mlfm mt ulft wrnrm ! fm* ns nntfT ml 
gmrc ! wt: ft! wn ut famim ft wk mr wk ft wmi! — 

nr^ urfn f?ft nffa ml wifm nkr m* ^ t wk ft mn wk 
tft mf* % mifcmr % wfa, n^ ntfn ml wm it wn mkt ka ctm 
fit wr? 3 $35 ¥f^ n^ sift § nrn; nft nru §n umit ^ i fn 
mint it fnnm fm ?nmi famim %ur fwt I, gnnr nrffn;, sen 
o;mr=u ii writ fan % wn?n im fN: mtnr i 

nr^ nrfn mfit mit—-“inRRsW krr mnurw f fm wnl nm fu 
nw ml ffam nniffa ntml ikl mm gnrmrn ml nff mmi wk n 
31 nnmra fzftnl ft ml $5 mmura ml *mt faml ml nfnr^ % 
nw nft ng ml mfmfa, wk fafz* nl<> fao ^ wr* ml ntt 
n*n ml, m^% 5 i ntn mfa nrml wninrft m?nft % ginmiit % 
fmo; gm^ if f — 

gflfuf itmft “w* ! wn wrn um mft *f?t nl, ^1 nnn % 
miT-n:?T it mf^ mm nnr f i g% m 4 m^ uin 3 ¥ht 11 fft ^wftn 
mft I ftm nf f fm “mm y n% ml tf wmR % n< ml writ «tt, 
mmit mlmi nlo <fto w^ml mffft ml m?l niftm gnrnr | ml fmtft 
nfi% % ^wmr i nm fnc ml ?Tf sft? ulo nlo % nntr 
ml ^:tf ml I mini fm mrfm nmrmn if |, nin 

mreft mft mmnr i fft nn% qf mr^ ft wf % rmfnmnrc % mft 
fm “5% wnl wr: fmz fcr, mf S ul|wn ^ min mis fcnr f, wn?: 
mtf nnr fl mt ^ wiwl mrm nmiwi, mft mt fin ! fml 

% min mimfr fm ngwr w?r n^r f, ^ If ntn ft ^ m mrar 
|” i mn ^mc nln^: nnr ml sin Ift nlm m< nrfms % fft fmmrm 
sunft mlm % ^ift n? nfcr ft ntfi-nr mnfr mR fnnr flinit mt| 
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SI q| | |TOt q Crq; qtf % it ^JJcT 51?q?*t 5T<=it % |R i 
<z;q> gftst-sBrt insert q|Nr nt, wta git; ^qq* itit % 

$§S tot to to> fin wit wri* to Mr t” itot gM wk TOit 
wk =T«w: TOi it git; nkrT q^gw ilgwsr etq i q>rz Mr $ iitqr 
itTO Or q?r £ qrt’ i q?t itTOr % ht*t rrfq % qM §q; wr it 
§[fl % qt?r ik to if itg ^tt wqi irq % hM srit 1 
5% P ? cr |t CRT it WTqT ‘Mt fi fro% MCT |Sikt Rtrr aye 
t, froq;T rrqi m it frogr guMr srif qir wqi ^ irq % tor! 
^Tit tot *it I w*k | 9 ^ % q^r prr ^ I 1 i> q<R m qikr it 
WTqr, tor qqR % to <q% it ikt, qcR q* to qtjqit tot 1 

‘toT i i<t qi <?rt Mto q<qr | 5 trt q?? to qrtit % Orqtrsr 
qi qnft i qf^^'q i?r frorrt wk tot % hr “pj to to 
UR t^ qtr Orto 5 TRfqq< ?rriq ^r tot witq | istto toir % 
itiwq qfq q:r %\z\ wrqit it qil TOi qq;qr tort qiqr to M 
iwr ft to to it tort 1 1 irt «ft wr toMk fro 1 qTqi it 
*m Orrt I fi qi tot qtffroq it Mr 1 wk wrq wq tor 
it Orqr, qw qtq Otto it wkkq it qqtcrr I, wq itqr Ori it 
fror, pjto qriti” 

^ ^t ~q> ?rq it srrit ^iit I, qi q<t it srrcriT 
wit q^ wtTiq wKit qi qt^R qtr: =q^rt suit t, iti: % qtir— 

“ 5 ^: «TTq 5 tit t” I 'qrO i it^ qtt qtit % Orq; ^wr 1 m\ 
qqiiO: % iR i qr?K qr q^ *rr, to itq qtstR ni i, qfq % 
qtr^ |o; itit it i<qi itjit itit it iif i^^t itit t, it qil 
ft, wt^ q efq qroi ^r nqi^rr srfi? Ofiqr tot i % 

«n Of, ift qqq i isrr ?ti< nqr t, Or ^ it qif attot, ^ qfr 
w»nm f, ffrof qtr §r f^ it git ^r, Origq writ, wto wrht 
it toi it Oroit to spirit g^rmt qtqt'nr 1” 

TftTO q»i wfi it, wqi it iitw ?rr qqr OrqTj 
to sit itto i itft it tor q^tqt % qri< qtr: %tot ^ir 1 wq 
qit it wricn wr fi liqrr i lit uto i <| 1 w^tfqtqt qrtqr 
it «;q^qt to ^qr qr 1 
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Rkt eft 35T it 3R, TOU *ft *T?5>t, iRT ^t qft <tcT tffa 
^tl q£f STReft, ^ ^ fR % «ff *Tpt sffc fRft *t «TTq grot 
*TTO Ut, RT fcTRT% «FT qR ^RT ^t? fRT TO 3TRelt *ft, 55% 
|R «t ^Teff W %I Wt TO % 5Tfkt ?fqt SR ?R % q<3T TOFt 
suit i tost g»q $qr ut^t itqr *rr fs mn to% m^r srkt 
5t tft fkt sir to sir eft q? gfcft q£f l qf *Kt w'r«l st irk tow 
^ eft *ft fa §q ft^r itqr I qT q£f, ft qt ?mt srrqff st su^n 
totc^ tot irk fqqr q*rst st fkr% TOift irkit st irk kqqr 
rxr i Sft sn Rkt to % qqn % ir ^ to qqri sffttf 
rt irk fasqq ft ^ tot ft ir 3 T 5RT ^t f 1 k? ^ qs ^q i?t, 
irk fe?: qt% m %qr uiefu ifaj qr % q? froRqt I, ft* 
g5Rf ^t f% irnsr “fqqr? g?rr I ?” §q sir q?t fat ^r ft 
“irrq sfq ur tfqnR toi I” tft sir “qRl^'t” ft* q? fkt 
nk fkgjt % kkt 5nft ^ft< ft fft urnt girt, qrq fk ir qs? 
s* sir ft fitgiR q£f to q^s qm sts k eft *rt srrqift to qsqr 
t,q* g*ik q|*t% kit sr tot guT stft qsf TOusqr 1 irk ^ #iit 
% sft q? gqr s*qr *rr % fro qfq it tot it q^r fef srrq* 
qq %*. 5fi^ % qt strt f:?qr |, qt afo I 3 T ?f^ qqt qq 
tot w uqr itqr, «*ft q qtqr, ?rqi: 3 ; sisqq ^ qq< % q ^<qqt 
«ft^ §5Teft w srqqi it*i q ^qt l 

RKt ^ qjqf qf ^ fto qtsft f% “qi^ vw qt qfT ^ 3 C 
qsfq qtq ?lqr irq im qqr q>^ qqrqr irq v ? 3 < ; q ^ir 
qqqiqLqrqft 1 13 ^ wfa q;ir I fa qq qq wt ?q ?rqt 
siqq m ^eft t” qt 3 ^ o;^ utgirq q^r fqq f fiqr q< 5 hr qtgqrq 
«r quru qqq ft ^rqr ; wtu q q^tut qt ^ qt ^t fqq u q^ 
sit^tt ?fti: SRT 3 J t a»Wt 1 

gq^ ft qrqft qrf % WRf “utfiqt, qfq qsr q;RT srrcqt 
qr^ rqt?” ^qsc qt utqr fqq^ft fw qft, qt% % qiq qrw q^tTu 
fwarr vft* *fit qrrqqft qqr irk qiq q itqt qt nq qqr $ w irt 
itqT 3 ir ir^ =qur 1 1 iq^ ft Rtiqt’ ^t wk qft nr? 

fe^§5t qq^ % fan TOdt gf qq% ft -q^ft ut, Jf fft q?Rrq 
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qft mi q?T % fq^rt font eR? *r q* mm q* a?* <rr qqq 

q $*r qqr! sr ! g% qqqR qfq % mm ! nn^R ^rr, q=q*t qft eft 

qftf giJiq q?1 Rr’ =qz£. <1 ^<q iRr ?m< q? qtf q fir^ff eft ^ *«fl 
q q^nr ! fqrct q^ qjfer q I :— 

qrqsfoer st mm qfqq 3 p$ q?t fqq qrrfq qqt i q aft 

5 fft fzt, q JR q eN, gRT ?t ftq H^qR TO | q «tt qi q*IR q 
srq uf, %.m q 9 R q| fro#, qtf qfq % mfe q% eft q%^t q% 
qfs #q g^rn II ? II 

(Vide, Vidya Dharam Dipika, Vol. 1, Nos. 9 and 10, 
combined, 1889). 

Another may be taken from Bharatmitra of 25th August, 
1889— 

qqtq 3qRIH 

UeTN^If 

sr^rr^n 

*zm q?r qq |5 nm q^eft ivmi r 11 qqq atr % iqr srfqqr 
mfti vft in fsRu % dk | i Mi % ft*, tral % r fqq-fqsriqR $5- 
15 nm fq*rf?r§rr qqr 11 sqq ^ q#, Jr«c , 3Rrar ?n% m\ qq 
*rt qff, 3 $ qgfl qft qrqr? qqjt, qqq mi mi q *rquen gt qfttrf qq; 
q?ft nt 11 sft% niff qrfqqrat n't ^rt 11 qtqs* =qf q? *ft qsi 
1 m % qq srfarq sriq i sh% qteR qgR qqr q$ 1 
qqff q>t jjRjjRiss srft qq% sftqt qft R^r^s % feqrq $tf m& 
§Ht qff STTeft I 

qq eft mrer qffc ?rf?qqrir qft jqrfq I, fern m im qtq?* q>i 
stto—R ift srNqreft wRt wk 11 *r qft qqt qft qrf 
qqrf I—qq % qts^ »ft qst ^?rr--^ ^ q£f qfdr 1 

qg q^t Hvrii: q^ 9? 1 1 foeRt ^rRRra qrftf, qr^t-q^, 
^tl-qqfri’ 3H qq q I q? fqiHt % nit q srer qt qrs^ q^t I 
mf sffwit qc rr m qt qq»m I q^ q^q; q<t ^ql qt q? 
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<r*rr fa3 $ smat 3 # i 33 jits' srtoT% <r «TT3 33 
33 % %} 3T$‘ Nfc *Tfa 3 ft* 33T^ %t 3T? 3R 3*3 

JOT, “N3T 3333T ^ fWt V 

3*Tt 33 | 33T^ 3 S3 f3 33T I 3^ $t3 3J? 33T3T NT fa 

33 33 % 5 ^ qf?% « 3 «t «ft src §3 q?r nt ? $q «fm ^ 3 % <rc 
to 3«t 3*3 f*T I 33 $ 3R «rf3 §t “WT 3333T 5J& ftlft ?” 

cft3 SR 33 3*3 % STfaST^T 3Tfr 35TT^ % 355 it 55T35T 
33TST I 3S 33% 33* it *fa fatf % 5$T—“§*5T*T 33T 

ssrl V* 

3*3 «r*% st% % sffr— <£ msr 33 % usrur 1 1 ” 

33* |STT “3T3 S3 S3T ITS, ? S? 3t 3*ft %tf % 3S3TT I I” 

3*3 i “us srt* sst 1 1 srfr ssr £ P 

33* I “3%” | 


The two long quotations will tell us the three main sources 
of Hindi novel : I Element of Descriptive Poetry II Element 
of Erotics, well-known to Hindi-world through poems of 
love-errend of Radha Krishna (we can compare these 
with Shyam Sagai or Prem Bhajangam of Nanddas and 
Surdas). Ill The influence of Bengali Novel with an element 
of imagination and emotional atmosphere. The pieces of 
poetry introduced at random show how the public took more 
interest in poetry and the story-tellers were in their art 
imitating the folk-tales which told stories alternately in 
verse and prose. The most important novelist of the age 
who contributed to many monthlies was Kishori Lai 
Goswami. Another source than what we have lately 
spoken of will be inferred from the novel 4 Parasanna 
Pattrika' va ‘Path Pradarshini ’ contributed by Kishorilal 
Goswami to ‘Bharat Barsha’ (of 1891). This is nothing 
more than a love-romance, and we can safely put it under 
the head of long love-romances of sufi mystics and other 
long narrative poems. Of course, Kishori Lai Goswami 
could not be directly influenced by these, but there were 
hundreds of such stories prevailing by words of mouth and 
in printed folk-tales. 

The above will show that the Hindi novel was an im¬ 
portant feature of the 19th century journalism. A number 
of important contemporary novels were first published 
serially in magazines. “Hindi Pradeep,” Volumes 14,15, 17, 
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18 (1892) published Bal Krishna Bhatta’s ‘So Ajan Ek Sujan\ 
The first chapters of Nutan Charitra (1883) by Batan 
Chandra, Pleader, High Court, were published in Hindi 
Pradeep (1883, March, Volume 6, No. 7). It continued in the 
subsequent numbers. In 1900 Hindi Pradeep published an 
Indian adaptation of Shakespeare’s Pericles entitled ‘Bhagya 
ka Pher Ya Pyare Krishna ke Kahani’ in the form of a 
novelette. 

By the end of the 19th century Hindi novel had grown 
popular and a field had been prepared by the popularity and 
wider appeal of novels of Kishori Lai Goswami so that the 
papers devoted solely to novel-writing could be expected to 
flourish well. Hence we see an attempt being made in this 
direction by no less a man than Goswami himself who in 
1896 started a journal ‘Upanyas* strictly devoted to Hindi 
Fiction. Thus, we see that the development of fiction in 
the 19th century magazines and periodicals is a long 
story. 

The first appearance of a serial fiction can be traced from 
KVS (10th July, 1873) when under the heading ‘Sangrah’, 
the editor published ‘Madhumati ka Upakhyan’ taken from 
‘Bang Darpaa’ (Bengali Magazine). Bharfcendu could not 
do much in this direction, but his lead was taken up by 
other pioneer journalists with the result that fiction became 
a permanent feature of Hindi Journalism in the 19th 
century. By the end of the 19th century, fiction was 
greatly independent, and the popularity of novel in book 
form struck at the root of the serial novel. Moreover, 
Sarswati (1900) began short story, and it usurped the place 
of long fiction. The short story was mwh suited to the 
magazine and it soon elbowed out the novel from the 
magazine page. 

18. Drama 

Throughout the journalism of 1867-1900, we see 
monthlies and many weeklies publishing dramas. Almost 
all important dramas of the period have appeared in 
magazines and periodicals. The beginning was made by 
Harischandra and afterwards the serially published drama 
found an important part of our magazine. Till the advent 
of novel or novelette in the Eightees, it was the chief 
literary contribution, besides Essay, which formed the pages 
of contemporary journalism. The vogue for drama was 
such that no writer was thought great unless he attempted 
one, and we see the foremost novelist of the age, Kishori 
Lai Goswami, publishing a drama ‘Pranaya Parijat’ 
serially in $harat Varsh (1891). This literary form Was so 
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much patronised by the Press that it was easier for people 
to express themselves in this form than in other and we see 
even Fables attempted as dramatic piece, e.g-., there is a letter 
published in Bharat Mitra, December 24, 1891, written by 
Kavi Shankar Prasad Dikshit of Cawnpore—-In fact, in the 
last two decades of the 19th century, stage and drama raised 
much enthusiasm in the public, and dramatic companies 
were not an unusual feature as can be learned by stray 
references in the contemporary journals and newspapers, 

(WR 5SR3R) 

r* *T?feiT srwt ft-it sffa I' i 

(n?fcrr) fa? % qg i sttst ! ft eft sr*ft sra st 

*rwr 11 (jr sft ir) strs fastf srcft sss-qtaur % fafarr 
q>sf «r ft irf t i ssqft 3-^r sroft m tr ^ i (ftttf it 3-arr 
%crr I) srta srcft irf«r sft ?rrc qft «wforf sfta 11 

(w nfa) 

(nffarr qft fas q>r *prr faft 
(ft) ftt nts it swr I st irsft ? 

(nsft ) eft sr jt^, 3ft sift %ftt fttqft 1 1 ^rr^t gn 
'Tffitft ? 

() <frft q>Rt qs sr gr ftft ^ft irrsft gir^t 
TMt * 1 

( JTfft ) it eft qrff "TRT st 1 1 ftt Tr^t st ift 1 

) ifatft st ssft ft? sqjfcR srrsftt 1 
(nsft) ^ts srrsift, ft s*<t st *rts 1 
(st %ft ? 

(*sft) ifar gsrrt ftfaftt 1 

(<3^ ft ftf't ft?en I) 


(*rc it ?ri% sft ft) 

srft srrct ?ft q?t s?rr qr% ftt% r 5t sfq %\ 
( 5 ft) 3 ft 1 st «sr I ? 

( usft) 3ft fas I qrsft it qreftut 1 
(5ft ) sr^r eft | <sRRft «ft ? 
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( 95 ^) sr£ |9 f99Tft f*>5 art *rt 9T9 = 95 ^! ^ >i i ^ 
S*TRT 5*5 99 99 9 9I| 9>*t ^ 3TT# 9>5t9* I 

( ) 9g‘ 99Ft 9^ ^ 59 39 9?t 9 9T5 <3T9 99% $ fa fef 

99 999 t I 

( 9ft ) tf f€Tf99r 99 PI? 9^* I 
( 5ft ) 9* <t9 99 9 9T| 9t,^9t 9ft % 599* 95t I 
( 95^ ) ft 5ft 9t 9t-5f 5*5T | ST9 9*99 9* 599* <9?5 f99 9*9 I 
( # ) ?r^T 95 ft (^9t 9*95 r% i) 

(*9T9 9?r?) 

95^ 9?ft9T 9199* 9? 9*55* =95T9t I, faf 99 9^1 *ft 99?f59f 
% 919 919 =959r I ?ft< 9 Tl It 9 9*51* 9*5T9T I I 

(^=919^ 99? faf 95T 9^91) 

( 9?f59T ) (99 9) q[55 99? (jfqj) 9T9% 5T?% 99?2T % 5T«R ^ 
5T9> 9j9 9* 31*5 JTgtT 9.** 1 faf 999 | I 

5r?99 Sr?t 9^<t 919 9 ft sfa ii^rr I '**% qN| ftrf 99 9*9 
*ft =95rar 1 1 

( f%5 ) faf % 9^r SR? %<995 5f5T995 % «9?T 55 I 
( 9^T ) <9? T f*t % 99* ? 

( f95 ) q; 9*9 | ? 

( 9^r ) ^ 99J5TI | 

( f9? ) (99 99) f€9t 9T99T 59919 ^5T 99T I 9«f59* % 99 
5* (992) cj; 995r %% ? %$t faf I I 

( 9WT ) faf 9; 5*9T ^5T 4 9T9 5*9T 3 9* 99151 ft g | 

( fa'f ) 9fl 9^t ?! 959 99T I I 

( 9WT ) 9Tf 9*9 95% 9?f59T 9t\ I 3, 9*95T | I 9* 9Tff 9T 

(f95) 955t I *951919 9t%9T9 | 3T% 3% ^9RT 9$l 

*t 519 919 3*5 59 99 5T9 %<t ft 959T t I 99>f59* %% VT9 

59 9$ 99 9$ fo>5 99* 5T9^ *t 9T5 915 
99>5T ft 99I5T 9% *99 I I 
24 
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(*wr) *r *r ?ht wfa faf % snMft srfacrr I sfta 
^tjrtt I (sms) ft fTTw ut r?n ft ftur i 'ufa g?fat srnt 
gnr fa?nru ntf % tf srrt i ^r«r^r faf ? 

(fo‘f) g^ftf ^t t gnfar nranit *t «*ns *t ft <fT 
t fnt § h fm^t nft srrt sicrrur 11 q; mil mfc srrfir *t *$a 
nqrl i 

(wr) Sffi nsr 3 ttt f z\& i 
(faf) ?r^r ^r nut cfk ^ i 

(if jit 5T£) 

( faf ) 5J^% % 5T5T it ifcr ?t?T rst ft ut t fa ;fat ? 
( N^T ) 3TT2RN % I ft ifaT STTW R?S ft I 

SRRT RCf SH^t fa?NN ft IT ITT I NR ft Uf RTN HTIJ5 faf I 
( faf ) ut Nsf! ftn»>R HTft^f I 
( ) fT^T RsTt, ft*! f | 

(WH N^ UNT) 

fa|N*fi I % ift Rfa cff^ g^<- ifanrircr I fan nffa % 

ftf m *r*rr m% Rsn nft famur nrfa sriit mt ^I^rt 

(Wft $T *RTT) HRcTT NT 3St iffl % fufa t$ ill tRpft Nlfa ift 

sprit HcRnsn sit *p % m% sit srsnir srk mi sRit f fffa NRit 

| I Stf 3 faf %q^T fcRT ft t fa RRrt 'JNRR RRNcft % RRRT 

5TT5T it fNSTT «BW SR g^TTNT fafT STfa 3^ sffa SSRT Hfiff NNRT ! 

m % srtn Nft ws sr$ I fan srfa ft | 3R% srerc sit qfa: 

*tf faf isn't facrn fTRTORff Sclfa fa 3U affa Hfl «THT HR 

fagPRRT ft I eft Slfau | STf fa^TSTO HcRS^N 3* fffi | 

In fact, in the best two dacades of the last century, stage 
and Drama raised much enthusiasm in the public, as dra¬ 
matic companies were not an unusual picture as can be 
learnt by stray reference in the contemporary journals and 
newspapers, e.g., 

tffaH.HRTfSF *w% ! 

NfTfR, 

hn nfTffat nrt ?tt 3 ft fa mi utnrgi: ^ “nr^nt^R 
HR*” fRN^t wrfag it I fa fan^ft ?NTnnr w <Jfa w nnin tft 
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srrnr i 5H qwtat it fttta ^rncr % ^*tt $ $ stor hrt* 
*F* %TT | Staqftft *f 5 TFW $taT ^fqr H 5 t*TT, %ftR SR 
«r?ta htz* % ftao; s*r 1%^% ^rffo: Trft «i*rg$T *f^q , qfc 
$ft *r?tat tat sit *r?rqR <tarr*r q;*% q?f nift $ hh tatoRt qq 
srrt ?T3Ji5ft fur— tat* qtartat tat irrftq? qtRR 3 R* ntafttfft 
feqr srrqnr 1 stror I % inft fitft tain ?*r <r ?rq^r sq^ 
?H fttlft % SRI? tat qftaft | 

qq| q>T %qq> 
gqsRsr ft? 

*ftsH *TRft5R^ S^Rt 
stars* 

Commenting on this letter, the editor adds this in his 
editorial note in the same issue— 

qpf ft? fftsr* sRsi^r*^ q>*Rt ^r >*q? irfft qq 
tst **ir sRiftacr prr 1 1 ?h taft s^t n?raq tat ?s gn wg «sr 
if sis ?ft wrr $ str^r §o: f1 t? q>*qft qft: rr It 
qrgs? % ^ft ?r nf ft ft**rft? fcft *r wt* ft*r r h?r sqqtr* 
srtas ft *HRr 11 ?fl strqrr q;ft t ft? ^trqift 51 m ?*r h?rr 
tat s?rqsr 3ft ta ftqq if fqftq qsffts ?ft tat* siqr*®i q?T n'ttar 
hrs q?**t 1 ?*ft q% fqqrra faftRR if <*<*• ft ftgs f?;ft hr* 
qt*qft sshth nft I ftr*ft strata ft*ft % *rreT*m tat ftr^r stth 
?> *r% 1 qsirq qr*ft *rr?q ftuft tat q?t c;«f qptqfttaf f, q *?3 3 ^ 
taint ta qr%s srqfts «wr if *r*qq; erw nCi 1 1 Rtfta sntat 
sisr fesft s<{ I tat* srfftrq qgqr “t^rr hst^” tat* ?rrftrq? 

qr$3> %i & i*t ^*sr I, fts% ^<3^ % qtaft tat ftqrq 5rft % 
5TR tat S^SRSI *3R S *ft S?11 

It seems that Ramayan of Tulsi Das was enacted in Doha— 
cbaupais, and was a popular entertainment on the Hindi 
stage. This can be inferred from an advertisement 
published in Bharatmitra, December 3, 1891— 

“jjqqfR qizq? ?rqf^ *RtalsTT : ^ 33ft ?T3?» nrJ3f *(H- 
tatar ^*r^ qrtat «ft ?rta nq^r*^ §-q* n**r ^q^tat ?rqr 
fttai ftft % sftr qft =ftqr?qt tat n*^r nrqr stq>r nf?q $rftan 
ng qmt % .srtafn ^*r ^qqq^r qq z*s zr^q %?r^*t 3 
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afar lun^ror hr ro*q roq $ ?rfaqr w«Rrr^ roro 

^jtor ^ iro *t srerc sr*ft wt $ *tr 11 

By 1890, the number of Dramas had not reached a large 
number, and after Harischandra new dramas were hardly 
forthcoming. The premier Press Bharat Jiwan (September 
1, 1890) advertises these dramas—Krisna Kumari, Paduma- 
vati, Sati, Vir Nari, Kali Kautuk Rupak, Boore munh 
muhase log dekhen tamashe, Maha Andher Nagri, Mudra 
Rakshas Natak, Kya isi ko Sahyta Kahte Hen, Gram 
Pathsahal and Nikrista Naukri, while novels were slowing 
giving ground, because it also advertises Kadambari, Deep 
Nirvan, and Prayani Parinaya. The most popular branch 
of literature was poetry and a number of collection o 
folksong, Kajli, Lavni, Ghazal, Swang etc. were pub 
lished. 

19* Criticism and Review. 

The most important paper for the study of the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi criticism in the 19th century is “Hindi 
Pradeep” (1877-1910). For thirty years, Pandit Bal Krishna 
Bhatt, the editor wrote critical articles and reviews, and he 
can be reckoned as the first pioneer critic. We shall take 
his pioneer^articles later but first we would discuss the 
growth of Review column. 

There is nothing of what we call criticism proper in the 
pages of jonrnalism before 1880, but the column of Review 
is ever present in important weeklies and monthlies just 
from the time of Bhartendu. After 1880, the Review columns 
were greatly improved. In 1883 June issue of Bharat 
Sudasha Pravartak we see a very excellent introduction of 
‘Pariksha Guru’, our first full novel— 

qtfwr 3^: (stmt sftfeqpr srofta) sr sirr qft itfor 
stItt sttori spRTRiqqr rotarc qtRf f l urarfo roiSR % fsft 
m srm 11 srk % §«tr % fsro; eft ur! shtI 

it* 11 RTW: *t? % 5ff% 5ft stiff fsfl qrT^t qft 

«nut 3 1 ? ros^ror Idt f 1 ur ^r f 1 sr? 

faro STTOR JRTT I I *1111 IfcT gfat | I 

* ifr g^feT ^ I stf JS g str* ?! sfa * <?>Rtft- 

3R*(t % art roWSR ^ tf?eT ?! | 

$«M>T SRftsft 51-RTOt % **T <R | | site % 

qrrctf, hr # g*rc % % i 
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C«ZInT 57 3 SSfaH 3F3ftfclfl3 <& STRt t ^ *3171 R3?t 7t»3 
? | *t 7T3 JfaTTH? 3ft fen 37 7fl53 ^eft I I 3 %77 

331 3 313L7?1 TTtl t%^TT?T it tft 3>33T 7ft ^TTctt I I 33tfti H^cT, 
S135ft fltl 7R«t 73 73 3171 7?T 7 fp^l 7TR17 37 ffT! | | f3 

ftra 5% | ft> c«zi ?3 57 if ngfan ^ srft I 

ft) % 1317 l<3?t 3>3 7?tt $71 ft%7 ffa fffft f33i2 3ft ft) f7 
377 71 7%£1 3Trft | 55 3t 7? I % 3171 if f7 3771 33 $711 
37*713 3fl | 333 eft 3337 (37-7T5t 37) 31317 ft Hr | Tltl 3t 
TiTtTITiftTef f 77 $ TRlft f7 33331 73 5ft 7§7 733t i 
77tftr 317*. 35fi $3) 317 7ft | 5lt t^Tdvl 7ft 77 fftl 77=7 
3H1 5t 3t 773 g7frt 3 ft<31311 33^ % 7fl7 77 3 §311 

5# I 3733tf3 7ltft (p33 71 3f 73J7 33 331 I) 7§3 73377 
f33? 73, 7T7 3t f%73 ft |, 31 3f l-§f!3t 3131 3 7?3il 
9r7t7I3 71 | | 333ft ftlllTil 3T3?7 f7 3733 77 713 3751 
3>3 | I §53 *ft f*% JJ3T ?ftl fftldll % 311 ft III] 3|3 3ft I I 
Hflfll 37 ftslt it ^71 | I 

There is a long line of Review Coloumns afterwards :— 

3f 71fi3 37 7fT-7frrf37J 3"tfcf-f3733> 3353 71*1 fill 33ftfl 
3?fi7 3171 it 7o ?lft333fvl 53T7 (7^31513) £111 fftf33 3ltl 
77)Tftl7 I ?73 ‘ff 317^31’ % 3t 3^17 3 Till §3R itfft 3 q 3711 
| | f3 33tfl, <31333 3t%-f7737; 3«T Tit f3 31fft | ft? 
3 ^fJ 3 % 73 %ji\ % ftftr33il 3T 313>5ft % ^[3 57^3 (|3tf 

7I7T) 3tf71 l^ft t, 3?1 f7 3357 Tit 7331 ftRI7 <31373 ft31 | 

f7 313 Ti't 313lf35 3lf37) 7^51 S^T;^ % 71^ 

7t5f513 ? 7 3717 5[Rr ^1357 5T1I7 % 7?5R % ftfC; 37)1%3 
| S?K |% f3 713 373 | fti f3Rl fftl ?737 S37tf ?3 7^ 
ft I I f35I f7% 7:5 aiflTt 71 713^73 711^7 % f7 717t 3^1 t I 
ft7!f ^nf^Ti % ft73 ^ 7t f7^ ft31 |, fR7?3 
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UUUR'tU I 3% fU Uf t ] 3^ U* ftuttit I fa 3Ut ^ UTU UTU 
UTfTuft 9R. %UT frjfuu SUST m UTf*R *1% faUT UUT I I fU 

q>ruw ^rtift % ^ t fa uf qfqqu ^gjt I ?uu u;faf u£t I 

SITU situ fU% UR* UU UfTUUr s?q l 

(fuUTUR' utfauT, *sfe Ho *, 3, Y, *., combined, 1890). 

fa^r ufaR *. ? u, ?fk fsutu hr, utsr ^ i sr?qit *t qf% 
qfsr <if ft % fsrcr uf 3R$ ?r-^t 1 1 qqur (,) ?nfa % suufR 
4 \ ft fuu fcur uur I ft us? qnum fuuu I 1 fftt c^r ft, 
qo ftfftq urrut fan uRgurfafu u u u?r qruR qisrqw % q^t 
it j) -ji uuri 1 

%HRtf ft URft R 3 £ | fHH IRft % ^UURft ft 

huuut faosrrf u$ 11 utu UTsrg^ mft it 5% fqft 1 

“utsrj” quugq—f?ft> uftzq u% u ft f, uut ft qq ft 1 1 
‘urfu udu 1 uifus; qq $rt % q sruu fufift urut fiw srt 
srsufau 1 wur fu qq ft faun 1 

“uutstrsr qsuqr” “ftr qquu” urfu* qq ftursrrsr £ft sri 
9 >usru<: fusrr g?uiur (q'uru ) srcufau 1 rt% *r<ft u Wu 
tftut ur tfu?r fi? q?r %u f srr 1 $:ft q^qur u fasts* 
usnt ft ftf ssqur ft urft ft uur srgfau ftui ? ft ft, fu fu% 
u*qius % faq hr % u*ufa ^ t ftr <^ur §uRit ursrt ur# 
fafa^ 1 ?rcq% wt ?1 % ufar frfu ft %4t fur ?rq *ft fu situ u 
? 

(Ibid, 3* uiRT \ 4o^\a ) 
uuwrt, qr^ qq—uf uuru u^cftuqisru uturuzt 
4\ srt % qo uuTutfu gqq sru ^ uru' % qrrq;R ii unrf^u 
ft ?) urfaV ®uu % qrsit^ ^ru it utf$t % uutq qfu *fi 11 
uutu us^r fqqq ii uf qutft ?rqur uurq st« fic«r *ti I fu 
qrruT ^ t % fu iru qurur % ^ru rarqu ut% 3^'it “flqt 
q'uqrut” ur uru ^ruu q* ff?<t urur ii ff^ uu' it u^r, 
^u ^ urt uuruRt % gqr ufu u'^qr ii m (q>ut ^ ut ut) 
3uu f^q (uutuu uftq) % uffu uf fufuq €Fertffsr,qq 1 ^ 
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?f« % 3 ^r%cf ft =*) ?q?t ir nrf^t % s*rtq 

q|^T I srfaqr q^r’HT q*;rt sfan ^ft qrc ^r £ %?r- 
fcr ii ir’nrq* fa fftfiw; R) %\ fqt^rc I fq* *ft snq wf 
5TfM>J ft l 

Such primitive criticisms and notices have their own 
historical importance. 

Thus, the review columns of the 19th century are, as seen 
above, only the beginning of the species, yet they come 
very near to the standard set by modern critics. Mr. 
Leonard Wolfe says that the main function of the reviewer 
is 

“to give to the readers a description of the book and an 
estimate of its quality in order that he may know 
whether or not it is the kind of book which he may 
want to read”, and that “reviewing is quite distinct 
from literary criticism.” 

In fact, the 19th century Hindi journalism is not very 
rich in criticism. There was no contemporary literature 
worth the name which could inspire the writers for its 
aesthetic appreciation, and the ancient literature was 
quickly losing its grip on the imagination of the people with 
the change of new conditions of life. 

As we have seen the earlier criticism appeared in the 
form of book-review. These book-reviews cannot be re¬ 
garded as specimen of criticism of a higher order. However, 
they point out the beginning. It is said that the first 
critical article was published in Anand Kadambini (1882), 
but in reality it was not any higher in merit than so many 
book-reviews which were current in those days under the 
name ‘Samalochana’. The publication of such reviews does 
not deserve much notice. The book-reviews going under 
this head were very poor, as can be seen by a few instances 
—Kashmir kusum or Rajtarangini in Bhartoddharak, 1884, 
Volume 1 No. 2, and Balbhadra’s book in Brahman, April 15, 
1883, Volume I No. 2 pp. 6-7. Such critical reviews fill the 
files of the last quarter of the 19th century. 

The first ssrious critical contribution to the Hindi 
journalism was the article 4 Kalidas ke Nirankushta’ con¬ 
tributed to ‘Hindusthan’ (Est. 1885) by Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi. Dwevedi is again important for raising the 
status of book-reviewing from superficial appreciation 

30 Vide ''Reviewing 1 : Hogarth six-Penny Pamphalet, No. 4 By 
Virginia woolf, The Hogarth Press, 1939. 
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ending in applause. His criticism of Hindi reuder No. ll 
(Revised Edition) set the ball rolling. In his reviews of 
the series Dwevedi has dealt mostly with idioms, grammar 
and fault in language and there was much bitterness in 
his attempt. Later book-reviews were influenced by this 
and applied themselves by pointing out defects and draw¬ 
backs, only without the status and solid backing of Mahabir 
Prasad Dwevedi. 

In 1896, Ganga Prasad Agnihotri published ‘Samalochna.’ 
In 1897, with the publication of Nagri pracharni Patrika a 
new era opened in critical journalism. Serious articles on 
the theory of criticism began to be contributed. Agnihotri’s 
article is republic hed in 1897. The same issue also published 
J. D. Ranade’s work ‘Samalochnadarsh’ and ‘Kavya 
Mimansa’ by Ambika Datt Vyas. We must, however, 
remember that there was very little literature and, hence, 
literary criticism in the nineteenth century. Later efforts 
at criticism came through Anand Kadambini (1882), 
Hindusthan (1885) Nagri Pracharini Patrika (1896). The 
pioneers were Sri Nivas Das, Pandit Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi, Ganga Prasad Agnihotri, Radha Krishna Das, 
Ratnakar and Ambika Dutt Vyas. 

20. Humour 

The element of ludicruous formed a part of our 
journalism. We see it in a well-developed form in KVS as 
“Punch”. The reason for this was that such “Punch’'—form 
of literature was widely cultivated by the writers of Urdu 
and the “Oudh Punch” had already made a name. The 
early Hindi Punch was written by men from Kashi, and 
that place is famous for its jocular spirit. Most of the 
Jocular literature of the 19th century came as “Punch”, 
but there was no totally punch paper like “Oudh Punch” 
(Urdu, Lucknow) Another way of putting the ludicruous 
sentiment was through such nonsense: 

sr<t sa tfsr faar ft sat *tsr fra est afi ifur 

fraft ft ?ri fircr l aff ^ aif a arar ata ft at h'ut it 

«ffT ftMt arfo aft ft ?tt at ar« faat arc *i arc: 

5ft *. =a*5rf it qjff tut at ?t sa aft firsrf 3 at 
arr'wt qtfa wit I win aft fert, wk qrc aa 
aft qs 3 aq? pit t wt a ft nrataTa (faart arc ftft 
t fra* ast qic 11) ( aifaaa i ftawft te&t f o) 
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The above is only a crude form of humour. Even “Punch” 
was not much artistic as can be clearly seen by the Punch 
of Valyee Misra, published in Vidya Dharam Dipika. The 
writer introduces the Punch with the remarks that it may 
not be misunderstood for Naqals or Bhandas or abuses 
showered on the bridegroom’s party at the occasion of 
marriage. This is itseif a criticism on the crudeness of the 
literary form. In fact most of the ‘Punch’ were mere 
jingling of words and closely imitated the play cf sound 
and coincidences used by Naqals and Bhandas . Let us 
quote one—. 


^ qfecT Sit! SR q-fe-cr 3ft i $35 W5T vk sftfH 

s ! gaj it 1strata ^r^ci,' srr 1 qi'R qwfwnr 

uc;—?ra f«rcer ! ?t ^tct ! $frta7^t qt fta no; i 
qf ?t<t it sirit 
qr ^tf% w % 

fjff % q^t ^Tti srqrr I ? stra eft f^: fqr^rfqoft ft iRt qf I 

qsrratTt ¥t zU eft?%-ert?% 15 F srt ffft %ft srfc % fai 

gt irtf % %'S fa fsiR ftfrt %?Tf ^t^rt %<arf 3?rt wrc srrT% 
®FRt 77 ^ cH> 3 *lft | fff ^fctet % fRTSIR ij ?tffa ftat fft 
pq^Kt ?7 fft | qraf faprat ^ f st^tra, 

qrc I *ft% rat l 

qr sR ^ 5TT^ R fsrf^RH it! 
qj ^T*rtfft fW 5i^r^ % 1 
$£( faqf ^q cfR <$T itSTT eft 3^t ra<3T ? ff *ft WT^CJT ft %tfe 
Pen *5 ww 1 $% flfatT qr*t g ft ^rratf *r fa eft 
S JT qjjf erqj 337 % ftt f* fa % *ft fat % t^tst 3 Ttfa, f€f <3t- 
§TeT ^t 31*5 % RHT f*>%t %ra* f> | q§el ^TlfT 

ifsi^nT %t ft =f r fa wt* JT m tafa*mt, wt ? skt m strt ! 

ira ! f>f ! ff ! 

fR ft% f*t TTf % fq» *R5fT ffT H 3RfT *ft 7R 7R 

fast *t *m\ ft whe ^ 15 Ht, «rrq ^t m fft wt fas 

25 
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fa faNHi ror star ? qrc, snra! wwsO 
sft*F it ttsrK % ZKZt it fajfe *1 H'5;% Sl^r % CT«I 3?I 

, K1fa3£gZ’sRm5t<Tt'J3> 5«% it qSSft i 7< 3PPC i 
it ^ u^t ft «rta % ?s c ^t aw ftrar it 

*Tfajr—*>rersr rt^Ter, ntswi, ^r-er, q?t q?t srfa ^Nt-ni, 
9^R-HT, Sfjr-HT, If I fa^T ^Tfaf-Hr, St^T-ST, JIT-HT, 
faffr-Hr 31 

21. Cover page or title page 

The cover page of almost all 19th century papers is un¬ 
adorned and inconspicuous. The utmost display is a cover 
/border. The name of the editors and the publishers are 
jvery conspicuous, often printed in big type used for the 
Magazine title. Today editors and publishers have to 
content themselves with smaller types below the page and 
are often ignored on the cover page. Most of the magazines 
and periodicals printed their names in English also, and 
also the place of publication and the number of the 
issues. 

It is noticeable that almost all the 19th century news¬ 
papers and journals printed some motto, some in Hindi and 
more in Sanskrit, <?.£., Vidya Dharam Dipika printed the 
motto— 

fafJrcfjR* srmfa* sftffrfirertfajfcr, 

5*T*T | 

ftrg qr% 

gfrft *rq?t fsrapw ftfmT s s ^ru. 11 
and Bharatvarsh— 

CT fq^ur I 

fafafW: uisfq afufaqu qw*fa q*rf: 11 

1W* wffU' faNlRJT^J | 

WWftfaf«Rfq Sfqffa II 

Some papers ohanged their motto with every issue e.g. y 
Bharat Jiwan in its first year, but most of them kept a 
permanent motto. Bhartendu had started the vogue of 

di Bharatvarsh, February 1, 1891. * 
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Hindi motto and after him many periodicals published Hindi 
and Urdu motto of the same type. The Aryasamajist 
journals gave some hymn from the Vedas, and lator on, 
small pertinent quotations from religious books which took 
the shape of a sloka or a two-line or four-line verse. 

22. News 

We have the earliest instances of news published in 
“Oodunt Martand” of Sambat 1883 (1826) and some extract 
would easily illustrate the position of our earliest news and 
language— 

(0 ^ TOrt rofa to?rr to tou grorr srnt 

tiro? q>t TO # q % srcq gfar^r fsrr i toto^ fcr tow 
to% TOfi fen toto srt stqn ^t^rr—% utouw ? *it 
qrarnf to guTO ifl H’jfta ifftscro afar to st sir gsrr i 
TO to qqftq q^rrr to star eft g^t tototo^t foqr i gro$ 
% 5rot: qrq toto if *t fern qtifc sirft roq troft tor sr*r 
sro % ^ toc srt suit *ft stop! ror *<qr sr cr> stft *rff?r smr 
ftR tot srt to) itINrto groit «fq to stott to % gn *ft ?rc% 
^-qteft-qrfteft cr qsftit to gn *rt% % fol 3 1 

( ^ ) ?e. fouro *t sr*t front qft arttf §#! 

ss fror eft^ 'W. snfir'JT TO?q wt • tvr TO?q srt forc fa'ror 

§ri¥ TO?q q>t ?ffc % sr* front qft ^R;ft it toto % # TOftq to 

TOTR TOT sft^ vfr< ft% VTT¥ TO^ % TOT*T ?TTOt TO$ TO ^TOT 
frorr 1 fro sr«t front *irto 5 % <ant % fas; TOrg* % <r% irjfr % 
iirI qft g^rrot ft srk tostos zjz % irwrqn 5 )to irvh 
roig* ^ TOfcfa ns: 1 

The above would clearly show that news were almost 
written as stories and with all unbelievable details. 

With the publication of Kavi Vachan Sudha a newt 
stage of development began in the history of news-writing.]} 
Some of the news from KVS will make an interesting 
reading: 

W3T 

ante 5 . gsnn q>t sftTOn. ntqR q’fo: *i cr srgn nfffa qft 
^RR5f n* *ft to to 
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fsmnssii JTtetf % 5m? wmqt lurs: no; «r urn q oft sfa #ft 
* *ft sfamsira futf wk #ft ntpr qr% srt i. qqutqu^M iispra 
qft srk *ft ftmr mm sft mk futf ?rk imsr fu? (srem sft) k 
5 IM (qruusr) % fm? it x x x ( ) JtqtsuftfH 

*t ?u %ar 3 qgfq hut fu? gut-gu: %$r %«t *r uqrfq m q*t ?fl 
«ft $mrmm sit sftlu n 

(?fw gs uqq; i) 

utfu? gq % qq sm mu ?tur I % uktm %q^m 
wtorc hK qjfqfmt: q?rg<: %'?q murnsr u?f gtftfau gcr ^ ?ffc 
qq; q?r ^qrc uu f»ra? vt qresrrm q? urn qft mf?qt % srk 
Him «fi< h *m % q?gsft it gmtfwcr m sfk uu situ % uu tfu 
*t< irqfo mqfam q<uk it snq; Jr mk igzl sm mfl 
qftJre^ii 82 

These were most important news published under the motto 
but more news went under ‘Samacharavali’ (Summary of 
news) :•— 

m?k —3 qmrt mq gmr qr i 
Htm—qfu % ?u W *reft Hffir qmq h?I §?tt i 
q^fa—it hnt 3 Hurm^qq gfku 11 
qqfztf—-it iktem* % mu uq> % zm. 

qqqt qft |ftqf *ft guit ?u %zs qit qq^ qft mfa §t i 

fq^uturq— JFiu mmq ^fqfqtkff % mkreimi % fufmu 
<«,'« 0,90 qqui fcqr $ur «jq n ?1 qm gmi I m u?u; ?ra)t ui?q 
qft mk it ufus f mr I fa q«qu mumr % situ fqirq % urn 

fk t ^3 3H% UqqtH %%3 % V,oo,o«o, qqqr ^ 

qr$r 11 33 

A list of the headings of KVS, July 10, 1873, will show the 
wide scope of the news published— 

qmq, sffrft, kfatu, mqf, gm, wt&wt ms - , mqn, mum, 
qrqwm, i^mr, ?r?uquu^, miftu, ^rufu, mm f?^m i 34 

32 KVS, Monday, 13th October, 1878. 

33 Ibid. 

3 * Ibid- 
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We have given the news-heads in the same order as they 
are published simply to show that “News for India” were 
scattered in “News from abroad”, and there was no attempt 
at distinction. The Indian news chiefly concern weather, 
the expenditure on soldiers and military, theft, increment 
of pay and character of authorities. The news from 
Vrindaban and Ahmadnagar are extraordinary : 

l^rqq—-fa fat fatftq^q sft % jffo % sftfafer* % 
fafa=q v°oo qqqr ass* % JTfr*T5TT fa qrqsq nrq % srfaqqfl 
fafajZJte IT2R * fa fa § fcfa I 

?Tfqqqq*—fa q^qtfasrqi qq* WTftq ft I ?TT*t^ 
fa q? l%ift fqfa q) fqqq ffaqq l qffrqr *qfaqr % am' fa 1 st 
*TH WTT fat* fH*T f?9T5ft qq gfaqi* ( qffataqr* ) fa fatfal q* 
ffa*rt fqqq fa qsrn^r* foqT ffafaq; *m*rr*fat fat qq -qrq fa *mq 
sft *rrqqr §?rr qf qqq fa =w. q gqfa fa u qrftqtfqq? 1 11 3S 

There are only 4 foreign news each concerning one 
country— 

5fJTjft—fa i*5T*r5r fat q*fat ?«f *r siwr qrqqr fa uf f | 

*qrf**q—q?f q;q fafat <qq* ft *Cr I fa qfafat fa qrqqrif fat 
qfrfq f qfat *riqt ft qf I fa qqfa *rqfatq qqq' srff ftnr, f*rfaq; 
gq*i5* far *rq srfaqq* feqr =q*ffa I, ?rqq fat qRt*q \\ fat qr* i 

?*q>tqq fa *qqr qr*fa fa ffaffa** qq; ^ qfas sres* 
%fqn*qq fat ^ooo qrfqqj qqq* faqT sftqq't q?T*rqft fa *qtqq* faqr 
ll 

^rro —tor qq; q<qgq % ferq; fatqt far ^qi* q;*<ft |, ?ft* 
f*r fag fafaq q*qq* fat fat* % farfaq? qrfa qr% 11 3 6 

The news are taken from these sources— 

(1) EnglishiNewspapers, e.p., Indian Daily news. 

(2) Letters privately addressed to the editors from other 

cities. 

(3) Local news by the editor himself. 

There was no comment on foreign news and most of the 
home-news went without comments, except those which 
related to immoral atrocities of the European soldiers or 
authorities. 

35 KVS, July 10, 1873. 

36 Ibid. . 
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During the ten years following the KVS (1873-1883), 
the news-writing as an art did not develop much. Even in 
the middle of our period, it was unpunctuated, and smacked 
more of literature than of journalism. For example, we 
read in ‘Bharatvarsh’ of Vithur (Est. 1889 June) : 

NcT 3 SRWtf sft fcuWvTM 5ft Jftapft STTCT ftpfRft 

NRcm' ) q?T %) Slk cffo Y 5Rcpfr 

utrrsi Jr f^r^rr it site err* *. st n*t^t 

<1T3* % HTNlftl* ?n«TTf?N^ ^TT % cTRcTWf 

<r ?rfci CTamrr % troro Mr I 

The defect as news are its literary air, hard Sanskrit words, 
indistinct idioms, and absence of Punctuation. A close 
study of the issue at hand would show that the news are 
published continuously in the same type. No [head-line. 
Every news begins with a distinct paragraph. The news 
are divided under two heads—local news under ‘Vithur* 
which is bordered and printed in big type, and selected 
news (Chune Huai Samachar), which contain both country 
news and foreign news, begin with of the time concerned 
either in big type or in small in the vein : Cawnpore dated 
22nd January or ‘Cawnpore men’, ‘Faizabad men’, etc. Most 
of the news were borrowed from other papers, e.g., the Bharat¬ 
varsh dated 1st February, 1891, contains news borrowed 
from Aryavarta, Prayag Samachar, Bharat Bhrata, Subhchin- 
tak, Rajasthan Samachar, Hindi Pradeep and Nigmagam 
Chandrika. The language of the news was extremely un¬ 
stable. We have words like 

vft«F5Rcf*T, £*ft#f (55 Tf qRT ^ 

*T cTK), *1? 3FT SPfTO 5TTcft | I 37 

Death news (oblituary) are emotional, e.g. 

Nsrcrfar!!! 

5TC **11 f*T S* NTCT*r%*ft qft 3RPI *R ^TT ? 

CRN filN cm (HRUqq') % HSWft vlMT 

RT*ft sft s^ft ftrcs fasrr jrht ftniRft. 38 

Newspapers are extremely vigilant about news regarding 
Congress activities— 

>7 Bharatvarsh, 1st February, 1891. 

« Ibid. 
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$q q ftlTI fa> qqTTqH % ?R?cT HHT^TT <Rt ^ 
*T ^r fcTtcT fJT'TT *k Sq qq H^tlft ff^R % qqt 
*it?T | | 39 

Weather-news are coloured— 

*ft?r »ft?r 5TTfr <jurr 

( HTRfoq qrqqtqT ) 

qrcq smr *uq fc*ar?t ?r*ft 

( \ q%RT Hq; ?q£.o |o ) 

Most of the news could be well*classed as sweet exaggera- 
tion (‘gap’), and they could well attract the readers— 

“qMg* q>T ^ qq %<qqT I fo gqwn'q % iftq sjrji'si 3 
Q3» 3TRT I fswi* qrfaqf t | SH** q;q> qrfo q> 

q? t qq *rlq strt | ?fk qq =qj% qq fqgsnf 

<7?HT I |” 40 

The news-writer had an eye for strange news, especially 
in social sphere : 

ssta 3 q> srrqift q;* *?ft % fsra; gsq£ q< % gs q>t fo srt 
«Ftt q> rts q* qr^ qfrrl 3 55 n^ 3% wfa gsc |?rr qt 5ft% 
tjjjf % RT5 l ^ (q't % rt? faqi grtfqqq hwrt 
?” 4 * 

^F5T^ % Q3> HURT ^ qrq?t Hg<; % \ fqR qq% ^ 

% ^rt?c *t «;* *n{ft % %u; qtf g^ra 3 faqqr fqqr qr? i 

( HTRqq' ? q%R* Hq ?c$o) 

Social news were almost universally published with 
comments : 

arm 2r q;q> qo qq % qg«i % H qrc fqqrs: foqr wk u- 
kqqt qit sjt? fqqr i qrrqR qqfqqft § tft q? nc; i 

( q?t, r < faw fcs.«) 

In those days when facilities of news-communication were 
few and costly. Hindi newspapers could only publish their 
news after borrowing them from others. Each newspaper 

39 Rajasthan Samachar quoted in Opt. cit. 

40 Quoted from Bharat Jiwan in Opt. cit. 

41 Quoted fr6m Praqaq Samachar in Opt. cit. 
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published local news, which were borrowed from others, 
and the source was given. In this way, they would manage 
to give country-wide news. Let us quote some of the 
news— 

<nr | fa sriurut ura % nr n>t stint nr fcNT sttnut l 
Hi® H % uugfuu hr* q;* urfe* nn u$u % u*tu 
§«TT I t?R faug N$ 

( H#, t URT H^e;^ t« ) 

UtTNT*! NT5Rt—UcRTH % d,^ U£U WIN 3 NT^fuft % faU- 

fau n>t ?tun wnt utrtt, sulfa NRfau it faufuu nj! ufau 
«t ufau *st unt i i nr sruc nr g^t m nc) unu I fa =ntu uft 
^Nl u£t UUl | fa?§ U*NUvft l| 

( f<?H*R HU. ?e;U to % ‘URNNN^ 

3 No NT* % ^N ) 

UN Ut*NR *TN % HUN US? HTf^NT Ufa R UUT faUT* U?NT 
R % *£l Rtft *fl I NR % PUR NtfT fNU? NR cr* fsft R 5TT NfT I 
Nt% ^ ^U HlPfU NiT Ut fa¥ U5l ^NT $RT NHTHU UUT fa 
WTUU «Nfa % NTH N5 UUfa R UtS U$' | R 5|? PnUINU'I |— 
wte U *Tlt” — 

(URN sftNU STCNtf ?c^x; fo) 

It is clear that the editors hankered after story-element 
in news— 

c 

?o wnsr 

TIN RU| NNRTifa Nft UN N5T N?f % tCNT gUUUTU % STNUl N'Nt 
NT* §3TC % UR NTUT I UtUTCU NiNT gUUUTR % NTlt *ft NNRTf t 
ft gNTffa UN ft WTpNTN! UTHj* t^N! WRNTt R NSR NR*I S fa 
NTR HUT UHU ft *7 STfsR 5«T HUT fan R HfT UTN UlUT pirft 
%NR TP?T WrfaN! NT UTU UCT R UT^ N>T “ftm ??N< ^ N>TU 
WTfa* HUTU !’» 

(URHfUH, VJ, wIrj ug. ?e;c;e. t® ) 

This is a development on later news, but most of them are 
written in swift and stale style, and it is this later style that 
has developed news-writing and given it objectiveness 
necessary for news-column : . 
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^ R5T % f|^ gHfjWRt H WI% TO «R *TT | *t 

*Tf* % 5* A 3f^0 % 5RH 5H (TO ^ «T I 

srar 3 n& sqif «fl n?^fr i\A % TOfU % it ^ gsrewRt A 

*TT<t it uqi | 

There is no attempt at constancy of language and people 
who wrote in Urdu were given their news in it without any 
change— 

mj 

fasrr gst A cr? ferqr^t % ^ stork %fi faqrft itt 
jfteft It jtr st^tt i ft 3*r%t qm feqr mt gt 

33% 3TO foqi fTOKR A *TMt ^ f3 TO HRT TO 5T3 AH i) 3t 
ftqr qqt ? %tf ^storr sflirot ^sto^toI to mqrgt ft 
nreft <3rqnT i froir q>z %f ii ftqrst sn% to hr to 
to tot ?r*ft fo gr to it^ tot qCf GfRTTTOr §?tt ft 33% jr! 
$3T TO3 ftqr 

story-element persists in many news throughout the Period : 

%3$3R*i 3JHt 0$ 4ot%H I I ^TOT^R % tT^ feq 33% 

GRR GIRT GTOGT I 30% qfo # %3 GI^TT | i 33 35 % A 

RTTO f%GRt TO Q& Gg" %t |07qr % GR TOTPTT | I m 

TTT=frr to f%3K to gto rgrt g|gt i 

G^ ff^TORl sRTsr % *Gfr f5 to fzw.z %to «r?t <g to% %t 
totgt At *ri q< srt rgtg A qqrfr ggt sfk qfa gggt 3g?gt ftqr 
gRfgr A g^ foTOl to G«& «hr or f%?eft gg ggt 11 33 <jgi 
A tirr % <3 rt gIgt tog to ftqr I ?fk srq% At cg ggt A ?Atz 
^5T I % 33% GTGT f%TOrf% At GtGTTOTT | I 

( OTTOfiTO, 35TTf 03: ?c;c;R. f o ) 

The analysis of the news-column, say from Bharatmitra, 
12th July, 1888, will itself reflect much on the temperament of 
the news-writers : Social and moral 4, court sentences 
reflecting the morals of the authorities or Government 
servants 2 ; Home Politics 2 ; Foreign Politics 3 ; Army 1; 
Reflection of satisfaction 2 ; accidents 2 ; Passing of High 
examinations 1 ; State 1 ; Literature 1 ; contradicting prior 
news 1 ; foreign news 3. This will reflect the all round 
interest of news-columns. Bharatmitra is the first weekly 
that began the tradition of one or two line (short) news— 

26 
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style under its head ‘Vividh Samachar’ and this was long 
followed. 42 This saved much time and trained news-writers 
in the art of condensation. Two decades later the character 
of the news-writing was highly changed. Let us com¬ 
pare the obituary published in the Bharatvarsh and the 
following : 

3% $T fesR I ft WR?? ^ 

feqt % 5T5<t STH ^r^ft it HR ^ HR? ?! ^t*TpO % 

?! 3 feH % WH <R5!t? fHHR nif | SR*T- 
farr ?rk fcsfWt *g«r frorr ft is wftm I sh?'! ?r?wrg. 

?t H?T t TO |W I 3H?'! ^TTcRT ?! 

Jjft I 

( RS. 35flt ?coo ) 

This is a balanced and simple statement of facts against the 
unbalanced and emotionally tuned note of earlier age. 
Another change that has taken place is this—there is still 
no news-head but every news is separated from the other 
by some space and a bold line between. Also the subject of 
the news is expressed separately : 

?3R I HfR ?5R %,RR ii JT% *t iHHR ?! % 

fee; sr*tr ?*% ?r% «t l 

gnftf i ?!<pr % sftaR snrfa hr % srt *mmt- 

hk ii w hi f i 

%t<3t i ncr qffijft ?t h ?hr ?! a;? ^ ht# 

STTScT ?T feHMT fa??T HHT I ?T I 

( HRHsfcR, d ?<?*! U_°E. fo ) 
(Note bad proof-reading resulting in the breaking of 
words) 

The news-heads are still premature like— 

*r*#’ S5*r’ ‘«w c ui5T^ srcsftorc’ 

Many of these are indistinct, and when they are concerned 
the activity of some persons, only name of the person is 
considered as a good news-head. Similar is the case when 
the name of a place, which is concerned, is given as the head 
of the news concerning that place. But certain papers at 
the time like Bharatmitra and Vir Bharat, were slowly 


43 Vide 3 December 1891 issue. 
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carrying news to great personality. This news-head is 
now placed on the head. This made the middle bold-line 
unnecessary and sometimes there are sub-heads also : 

-x»x- 

The above is in much bolder type while the sub-head is 
printed in the type used for ordinary news. In facts most 
of the heads are not published in bold type, and are in¬ 
conspicuous. 13 

We must remember that till this time there was no estab¬ 
lished daily, and the development of news-writing is the affair 
of a daily Press where hundreds of news are handled every¬ 
day. With the beginning of the Great War (1914-18), news 
began to be featured most, and achieved an importance not 
hitherto obtained. More than half a dozen dailies published 
war-news day by day, and headings, sub-heads, contents— 
almost e\erything-—was handled with swiftness and in the 
shortest space possible, for news-print had grown scarce and 
costly. 

23. Comments or Notes. 

We do not find comments or notes in the early 
journalism. Even Kavi Vachan Sudha is devoid of them. 
There is nothing in the periodical which goes to tell that 
Bhartendu ever considered the news given in Samacharavali 
and editorial is never based on such news. Of course 
weather-notes are present, e.g., there is a note on rains. 
Even important weeklies of the ]9th Century, like Bharat- 
mitra and Bharat Jiwan did not comment on the important 
news given in their pages. Whatever criticism they offered 
was in the shape of certain exclamatory words, and a 
pregnant sentence at the end of such news itself. The 
later periodicals wrote excellent and powerful editorials on 
topical subjects, but as commentaries on news, we find 
nothing. 

The vogue of the notes was begun by the magazine and 
Saraswati under Dwevedi was the first to give'influential 
comments. As a literary comment writer, Dwevedi was 
excellent, but he wrote on nothing except literature or 
culture. Some other magazines and periodicals began to 
give comments, but the comments on news began with the 

43 Vide Vir Bharat est. 1909, weekly, Calcutta : January 16, 1910 
issue, 
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rise of Political journalism. The first great periodical to 
give market value to comments writing was Kesari (Est. 
1907). Of course, the comments were, all leaving some, 
relating criticism of Tilak in Hindi journals, translated from 
the Marathi Kesari of Tilak. Later on, when Tilak was 
interned Madhava Rao Sapre tried to give an individuality 
to the periodical and wrote many good comments. The 
example of Kesari was soon adopted by important Hindi 
weeklies and, after it, the most important political comments 
were published in Pratap (Est. 1912). One cannot write an 
editorial on every important news—there can be only one 
editorial or leader in a weekiy. But they are handicuffed 
when they are against dailies which can easily write seven 
editorials against one of a weekly. Moreover, comments on 
news are important things for a weekly for many reasons : 

1. The weekly must educate people in politics, literature, or 
other thing ; mere giving news is no training for the masses. 

2. It must choose the most important news of the week, 
and divert public attention to them. Thus, weeklies have 
more time than dailies to let the news crystallise, and they 
can comment more leisurely. Hence, they cannot overlook 
this important branch. 

24. Advertlesments 

The earlier newspapers did not trade in advertisements 
and this was a factor which bound them tothtir subscribers 
for finance altogether. Government reports till the 
beginning of the period (1883) strongly comment on the 
absence of this profitable aspect of journalism. But soon 
advertisements began to appear and in the Eightees and the 
Ninetees, they were a very prominent feature— 

(1) Advertisement of books 

Most of the periodicals and newspapers were published 
from Presses. Sometimes the Proprietors were printers too. 
Anyway, the Presses advertise their publication, and much 
credit must be given to these early advertisements, for they 
popularised literature, and made it a country-wide affair. 
They simply gave a list of books published by them with 
their prices against them. Or sometimes they classified 
them under ‘Natak’ and ‘Upanyas*, ‘Dharam Siksha’ etc. 
But only more important publications were advertised 
although the name of the authors seldom appeared. 

It will be interesting to note the advertisement of 
Chandrakanta the most popular book for a quarter of a 
century : 
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srrsr cps qrsqrt % qgsfqqf % §% £|ff i q»rc ^ I 

•RT 5R 3TR?t f ???$) qgcT W "TR 5TH^ |—%Rt it % #JT 
srr q^iit *r i qqfct it *%*x qrq q^ it sqm qt s^sra q^ *t i 
fqqi 5 T?-fai= USUSfl sft «f?lf ^CTJT qR ^ k, I[Hq>T 5M ?H 
sq;qm it ^ afo % fer^r qqr I— 5 ’fqqrq ?r% q§if? % qifsqt-^lf 
sr^r qft %<r r %z\ (faqfr) fe<q?rrt I, sml qq? fs?<tf it ?r at? 
qfr qftt g^crqj q£f ^rt I, ?r% qdritqrtrt qr^ ^qqft qssq *qqft 11 
% frr^jr im fe cr gwq; it qqr qrm foqr, It ?rfc $$ r 
qjfnr, q?qcr qt RMiqtt qi ^rsrqqftt % qqq^: qit ^z ?. % *r> 11 
qm qw in mx mm §r^ r* -) 

qvrMM q^qq) 

r^i sfRttf zmr, rrrr fast 44 

In 1890-91 the chief ancient books advertised are invariably 
poems—Rasraj, Jagvinod, Ramayan, Vinay Patrika, and Ras 
grantlias like Sabha Vilas, Lokokti Ras Kaumudi. These 
show that the interest centred on religion and Sringar, and 
Tulsi, Matiram and Padmakar were most appreciated. 
Almost every new original novel was advertised. Transla¬ 
tion of Kadambari was also veiy popular, and must have 
influenced the contemporary novel writing— 

“qjRiqtf” 

?r qm tHW tirr % fqqq it qrsqff % RRtq ^ WRr 
qr*% <qtar q gqft % RRsirit q>l %(t q*Rq q£t I qqffa 
q;qT qrset *t fowqr ft Rt? ?t feqt it gRqtt qt*ft 3? 
rt *rt.. 45 

The public taste for particular type of poetry is clearly 
reflected in this advertisement— 

qqf R% qtt q?R 
tr^j qR ^facr 

feqr qi^irq qft 3*qqi 


44 Bharatmitra, December 24, 1891. 

45 Bharcft Jiwan, January 23, 1888. 
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fq*r %% 0 qrto 3 st qfc qf^rrur st q> nn srr^ ?rraq 
srk *q ssra? vt srq?q srqsrteq ^fsrac i ctoft % nr^ «iTqq> 
’STR, ^TT^Rt, 5U<t, JT5T#, qsfa I $QRTfc % qq*t% qft 

fiftn frq *r^ gruqr crqgr I q)% q?r q< 

fastift 

usj; gq 

q® r ?q qtgftqr, q»5ww” 46 

(2) Advertisements of contemporary newspapers and 
journals—The period (1883-1900) is full of such advertise¬ 
ments, and if we could get all the important journals of 
the period, we could easily build the history of contemporary 
Hindi journalism from the pages devoted to notices and 
advertisements. These advertisements clearly reflect the 
struggling nature of Hindi Journalism, e.g ., here is the 
advertisement of Bharat Bhrata : 

qt»q 3q«ft % q>q 

*mq wr 

qct qq 1 5ft 3 ^ qrc qq *tT ?rqqt qrf^q ?rq*qr 3 q£f 
qrqr fa ?q% qq% qr^ft ^ s;q% urq $qt qfa qqz fa^ fa ?rq uq 
stqqtf qq ?qs.? to % q? eiqqrfeqj m fcqr uqr t—^Rr-nsr- 
*nrt, ?rfc *te-uT£q>rct % faq ?h«et qifqq. gsq yj qrc 

qq% ?rk q?qrq y qto qq^ *q<qr uqr t—qfaoc \ ?ft< qqr 

t 9F$T : — 

o;qj srk situ 

“qreq wr” q^rqq *r “fq^q qruq. 

urfii^-qq *ft wrarfa qr=q % uqifaq qMT t ?uil %% 
wte awsw* tr<q cffi srq^ g ~5 <s?qi q£f 
t % ur^q stur srrenc ?q*T *0 z*z q;r srk 9rfaq qrfqqr 
i^q %qq 0 ^ ft qqqT war uqr 1 1 q^g qtq q&f q* qt ^ 
qrq t q? “<qrq” qqr % ? §ftq; :— 

*nq q? t 

fo qu! usmt q?t qt qrcq *rqr *t srftq g?q \) qt 
^qq^t “qr^q *rqr” % qT5q> q^'*t 

46 Bharatmitra, December 3 , 1891. 
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“fq«q ** qq? sqfrc ( g\q) fcqr mm 

fraqrrr fra JTfs?r % qta stt^ eft ^ ft 5*1 it m “nr^- 

mffqr “mror wr” tft *) ^ ^ ^ 1? qqr m tft qqrqre- 

qq h qf?cr eft q>ff*r fcsrar qiq 1 1 

fsi^T ffraql act qNrt ft %q^t \&) ft qq*t t 

iRtfnff srcr ql% %% qft q* qf*r Stw ^q—fer mq< fto 
fTTff ft qt*ft fa%m” 4 7 

What the weeklies aspired for (although none reached such 
height) can be seen by another advertisement of Shubh- 
chintak, a Hindi English weekly of Jubbulpore— 

fnfr jjjtq (farcer) ^ftrqT, qr^ftrar srrff ffqqT % qfaf R 

JTffftqt % 3 tW 3-fTff *fft f, fopcTR q?T eft fftf tft 

fq«rriT qft ^jerr I faqrq mrfsra ^rsr^Pra W ?rk qrfqm- 
s*q?qt f«rr oitrt qft fxr^tr frk sqfrc % fqqq'f qt; sm * 

q^qrq *ffq Ira famr q qrratmr q*m c*rar fmq Pm ft 1 1 
qmn % fqqtqrc f r*q tfr cw % ?qf # % q rnsrarff 

tft ^ft q*ft 1 1 qf qq *r«q q^qr % era £n?qrq hjr srq^-jc % 
srarftrq ftar 1 ,5ft qftfrq ?qr **nqf % faqrq s&fr, q<rc ^ 
ffftqr qTtqqq' qtr fq$rc hjtt^r mm =qrt % f% m?q %q 1 
fe^T wfqq qrfqq. ^q qqmqRqr § fra qf^<?r qffq *1) q qt 
qrsqi q*TT ^nft qft qf %q^t ?n) if qqqr ft r fast h%»tt 1” 48 

The advertisement of ‘Brahman’ in the same issue shows 
that prior to this when the paper was still published by 
Pratap Narain Misra, it was solely written by him, and this 
change of proprietorship brought other contributors to it, 
although it was still mainly written by Pandit Piatap 
Narain Misra. 

(3) Business advertisements chiefly related to medi¬ 
cines and we see all kinds of queer, decent and lindecent 
pronouncements on sex-tonics and sexual chronic diseases. 
There are some such advertisements constantly seen on the 
pages of newspapers. Hair oil, watches and clocks, Dar- 
lingtons Pain-curer, Som Pushpa Oil, Preparations of Dr. 
S. K. Burman and musical instruments of The Calcutta 

47 Bharatvarsh, March 1, 1891. 

48 Bharatmftra, December 17, 1891. 
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Music Depot (Herold & Co)—these are some of the many 
hundred advertisements of Miscellaneous type. 

Most of the newspapers in the Eightees and the Nintees 
gave advertisements on their cover pages and pages next to 
cover, although some like Vidya Dharam Dipika printed 
these in the reading matter and almost indistinguished. 
However, the advertisement rate was very low indeed when 
compared with those of to-day. The Bharatmitra, a prominent 
weekly in a big business centre, declares— 

$ font % ^ 

“rr ij fairw spratf’ ru 

\ *TT5 cTR? RET 

^ 55 55 5 5 55 

^ 55 55 5 / 55 

It was this low rate which was responsible for low finances 
but then we should also consider that there was no preced¬ 
ence of publishing such advertisements and traders had very 
little interest in these affairs. Hence, it was a period when 
Hindi newspapers and journals tried to win advertisements 
at a cheaper price. They could not insist on better pay¬ 
ment. 

Almost all advertisements were of informing or explain¬ 
ing type. They wrote simple language of everyday speech 
and did not attempt at attracting the notice at all. Neither 
did the editor know the art of giving advertisements a good 
face even when they were quite effective. The reason was 
that the public was never approached earlier, and in what¬ 
soever crude way, it was now approached, it believed in what 
newspapers said and patronised the things advertised in the 
columns. This was an age of belief, but that was not to 
last long. However, in the last twenty years of the last 
century advertisers kept the public lulled into belief. Most 
of the Ayurveda medicines popularised themselves by 
preaching sanctity of religion against taking allopathy 
medicines— e.g ., 

^ tar "kr ft) i? *rp ^r*r t, i| 

srO SFFJtf pisfl % sf^t pSJT ft 5^5 

it fJTT I 49 

Vidya Dharam Dipika, October, 1890 
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25. Hindi Poetry 

The Pre-Mutiny Hindi journalism was not enough estab¬ 
lished to aim at light literature and poetry is prominently 
excluded from its pSges, except for some insignificant Brij 
Bhasha verses. In fact, the poetry of the earlier half of the 
19th century is “the Poetry of decandence”, and a projec¬ 
tion of 18th century literary and poetic currents. It is 
to the Post-Mutiny journalism that we look for the rise and 
growth of what for want of better term we call “Modern 
Poetry”. 

The poetry of the latter half of the 19th century comes 
before us in several forms of which Kavi Goslithi, Kavi 
Sammelan, Publication of Samasya-purti and poems, and 
pages of newspapers and periodicals are most important 
currents and stablised its newer tendencies. The classifica¬ 
tions of the poetry published in the then journals can be 
made thus : 

(a) Brij Bhasha Poetry—(i) ancient currents of Sant, 
Bhakti and Riti Kavyas in shape of broken eddies, (ii) New 
currents, e.g., verse-lectures (Gadya-Pady a-men Vyakliyan-— 
We have one preserved for us of Harischandra on Hindi), 
narratives (Prabandha Kavya) e.g., ‘Jirna Jan Path’ of 
Sridhar Pathak, translated from English. There were 
written a number of poems on topical subjects in both 
serious and non-serious vein. Humorous and satirical 
poems in Brij Bhasha are a new feature of the age. 

(b) Khari Boli Poetry*—Most of the Khari Boli poetry 

of the 19th century is insignificant from the literary point 
of view but, as poetry of the moment, it exceeds every thing 
hitherto known. The age is predominantly experimental so 
far as Khari Boli is concerned. Bhartendu himself wrote 
some Khari Boli Poetry. His use of Klfari Boli poetry in 
drama is chiefly for ludicrous sentiment, but we meet with 
a number of his serious experiments in ‘Navodita Sri Haris¬ 
chandra Chandrika’ (December, 1884) and Harischandra 
Chandrika (1874). His first serious Khari Boli poem is in 
Bengali Payar metre and is published in Harischandra 
Chandrika of October 1874 (*T? ^ 

From 1874 to 1881, we see no second attempt, although 
in this period, he published a number of mixed, Brij 
Bhasha—Khari Boli poems in his magazine. In 1881, 
he definitely came with his experiments and contributed 
three Dohas and a song to Bharatmitra (September 1881) 
with this preface :— 

it pg Stsrt 11 %f^nr fa m 
I srta % sreawrc arc 

27 
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mRH 11 ft uf-urcruJi qft hrt% tfft % snft % 

3HT qfew fell 3tmi IX X <jftlT fefa ?s§5T eft ft Sit* *ft 

fe^ft SHlcH Jir I” The stanzas published were these— 

Dohas— 

shut fe 'H srmf, if h*i «jf*u. 
qfjft ft <#, ^ lawiTCr n I 
q*% qrc f§*q qft fe fftftsft situ i 
sftcnr qifefl % Rr gfrer utn n 
<sitqT ^toT ^mr *tr, ?ftfl u?q> ft: sffa i i 
q?te? ft Tfft wn ft || ’ 

Song 

JRftt % 9T11TU fcfflrit TOT wft Hzft I 
ff f| q$t q< %z sm) *Eft li 
trI *htt §5ift srrera fe srrf i 
HUS §ITg fefar eR) ^if II 

ft qffiRK SRl ft H t I 
H^rrft ftfft <£ 5 fl q* feft f ^r u 

In this poem, we see, Bhartendu used Brij Bhasha metre and 
style for Khari Boli. The experiment is chiefly in form, 
but in one of his Khari Boli poems ‘Kahan ho hai hamare 
Ram Pyare’, Bhartendu has struck deeply the chord of 
parental love (Vatsaly a). The Bharatmitra (1881) publishes 
a number of Khari Boli poems of Harischandra. The songs 
published in Navodita Harischandra Chandrika (1883) are 
mostly ascetic. This shows that Bhartendu was constant 
in his experiments in Khari Boli Poetry and he never gave 
it up. 

After the death of Bhartendu the controversy Brij 
Bhasha versus Khari Boli as the language of Poetry domi¬ 
nated Hindi journalism. A number of papers like Brahman 
and Bhartendu supported Brij Bhasha, while others like 
Bharatmitra and Hindoosthan sided with Khari Boli. Sri 
Dhar Pathak and Ajodhia Nath Khattri were the most 
prominent of all the advocates of Khari Boli poetry. The 
1887—8 issues of “Hindusthan”, “Bhartendu”, “Brahman”, 
and “Bharatmitra” are important for the study of Khari 
poetry movements. 
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The most important new metres of Khari Boli were 
Lavani, Kavitta, Saviyya, etc. Most of the poems of even 
the best Khari Boli Poets of this period, like Sridhar Pathak, 
are experimental. The poets of the day had the courage 
to rise above Brij Bhasha tradition which had a life of 500 
years. But they could not easily cast off the influence of 
their study, and love of Brij Bhasha literature, and their 
Khari Boli poems developed under the influence of this 
literature. Khari Boli was a new medium for most of 
them. Many of them still wrote much Brij Bhasha Poetry 
and all of them began with it—and their poems breathe 
of their new zeal and a strange kind of unequality. Still they 
have life and vigour unknown to the poems of Dwivediperiod 
(1900-1921). They were the torchbearers to the next 
generation and these experiments under the influence of 
Sanskrit, Urdu and English metres and matter were the 
stepping stone to the coming ages. However, the voice of 
the new age is clearly heard in the new poetry. The love of 
country, the love of mother-tongue and its literature, the 
love for freedom, a craving for new experiments and 
adventures in all fields of human activity—these important 
traits mark the rising Khari Boli Poetry. A detailed study 
of poems and verses contributed to contemporary news¬ 
papers and journals is essential for the study of the rise and 
development of modern Khari Boli Poetry. 

Even in Brij Bhasha poems of the day we see new ele¬ 
ments in language, diction and subject—matter. The 
Bhakti poetry of this age has a new strength. A kind of 
devotional element which mingles a personal note with love 
for country and social reform marks it. Some of the poems 
of Bhartendu Harischandra can well be compared with those 
of Surdas and Tulsi Das. But the most remarkable change 
can be seen in poems of contemporary life and problems in 
Brij Bhasha. This either takes the form of Folksongs, or 
approach prose in language, delineation and subject matter. 
The verse literature of this type is simply immense. Most 
of the new kind of Brij Bhasha poetry deals with Problems 
of new taxation, famine, plague, etc. and some of these like 
‘Triptyanta n’ (1890 ; by Pratap Narain Misra) can be 
reckoned as the best of satirical verses. Humour, satire, 
punch—these are common elements of the new Brij Bhasha 
poetry of the age. Even in poems Eulogical like ‘Birala 
Swagat’etc., the poet could not refrain himself from, this 
patriotic and realistic note. Even in this age when other 
literatures dreamt of the Heaven of Peace blessed by British 
Raj, Hindi poets raised revolutionary notes against Police, 
British Empire and their Indian pillars. The Government 
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authorities, the Muslim communalists, and even ranks of 
Hindoos were against the new awakening preached by 
these poets, but they worked undaunted and sacrificed their 
all for a cause they held nearer to their heart. In no age, 
Hindi literature reached so nearer to the masses, and 
reflected it's dreams and aspirations, a world of its joy and 
sorrow. And of all branches of literature, poetry was the 
most revolutionary*. Pahelian, Mukriyan, Prashnotter—every 
form of style conceivable was moulded and experimented upon 
to meet this end. The poetry of this age is the best rtflection 
of Hindu culture passing through a transition. The vogue 
for verse was so immense that almost all the journalists of 
the age wrote verses and satires on politics, religious reform 
or social revolutions. Quite a lot of Holi, Basant, Alah 
were written discussing these. Radhacharan Goswami and 
Balkrishna Bhatt were predominantly prose-writers but 
they wrote verses on topical subjects like the propagation 
of Hindi, industries, Swadeshi, new education, a retrospect 
of Indian History (e.g: Kali kal Tarpan-Premghan). Such 
variety and volume of poetry has much usurped the place 
of prose. Verse-lectures or “Champu”—prose-pieces (Prose 
cum poetry) are commonly met in the pages of contempo¬ 
rary journalism. In fact, there was an attempt on the 
part of the writers and poets to create a new form of ‘Jan 
Sahitya’ (literature of the people or folk-literature) in the 
pages of contemporary magazines and perk dicals. Bhar- 
tendu wrote: 

-qf sRr I % sritffa tfrta 5R, 

sfk ^ ^cr, ufa JTfa Srmprcr qfUit srer* l 

I ft «it‘«fTcT srw t 

SW sfa ’T? ftftcT I % facRf ^f|£T f f^r 
STKr 5^ faxf CK SRR 5t<TT I 3cT^TT SRIW ft^TT 
A star 1*rrerc<ir srtal % f%Tf ^ ^Tcff 

5TT ejftcT ^|cT $3) 

qO 11 I % <farV 

ws srk 3^Tr it gfsrcr ^ i ft<R $ 

fsrc^ fsrsmr ^rfcrr f ft % srta 
M3 <r tfta ? ^ whk qr ^ tth Sts 

^ ^ snfft it itt% 

*T5 V i” 
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“sft sftiT sirfjfo I ?? % 5 ?f 3^ ^ jflcfr «t *tt%*tt 

safar % 5ffu nr^r *pft i” 

“f^rc *rW si#' % s«F 5 I % JTfa if $hF 3*3# Srsr^ - 1 
arsT =fr£f *TtcT §H 3 H^F STfaH^H I CH %3 JTtcr SffH 
^ s# sp*f h ?rk hisr^ *nir if #', jfcrtf Hiqrwt 3 
?rk f§rcf *htt if sr' 1 5*#, %rer, <s5^t, ^rsr, 

=#aft, ?M, hM, ?r%, srr^Ht, nfY % iftn, fr^F, 

^rfc arwIcrY if ^r JT^rrc st 1” 

The subject of thes^ folk songs were proclaimed as 

sFT<yrfa*rrf % srfa, spjiqra Yt Yf fygr, 

m\*ft %*m % Yr strft, %z ?rY "Y, sfgsrrf^ 

?fk jjjt srft ssYg^rYF Ysrr^^crr, wr, 

sr^racr, Y $n, ^ ^ 

mfc 

This pageant of subjects is astounding both in variety and 
scope, and atonce revolutionary in its character. The last 
quarter of the 19th Gentry (,1875-1900) was an “Age of In¬ 
terrogation” and the intellectuals had began to suspect the 
beneovolent nature of English education and culture. Bhar- 
tendu gave a tremendous impetus to this new angle of 
vision by his poems, and others followed him. Throughout 
the 19th century, we see the ideals of Harischandra being 
closely followed by his ardent admirers. Before his advent, 
literature was confined to temples, shrines of saints, 
wandering monks, minstrels or bards, poets attached to 
courts aud others who kept moving from court to court and 
savant to savant. Now it was chiefly practised by men in 
aristrocratic and middle classes who were also journalists 
and revealed in printed letters. They had their eyes on 
the common man. Thus, most of the literature of the period 
is not pedantic or aristrocratic. It is for the masses and 
in the language that could be understood by them. 

With the rise of Khari Boli and its extensile use in the 
press, the Brij Bhasha poets began to feel inconvenience and 
there were some poets who wanted to write verse in Khari 
Boli. What metre should they choose, was the question. 
They had several fields : 

(1) Sanskrit metres 

(2) Metres of popular Brij Bhasha Kavyas 
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(3) Urdu Ghazal metres 

(4) Lavani, Alha, Swang, etc. (metres of folk-poetry). The 
most popular with the ordinary city people were the last 
two. Some poets , wrote Brij Bhasha poems, for novel y’s 
sake, in Ghazal metres, e.g., 

^ % SR* I 5ft I* 0% m SRt || 

^cT ft sfJRTtf I S*fT0 3TRt II 

arasra® fl =q*ft IRt | WT tiff STRft || 

5Rf?r f%q i =q% qqt q srTsrt qrfwTtt n 

q>ff 3*r fw I to % ?lf| Witt II 
srtqq 3«i qrc wqfat l ?rq «1f wsqrtt h 

q=qq »qr% iuq>Rt I wOftr «ff artt || 

0%q? ttfq*? feRTtt | 5f»ft cTtt ttfr JRWltt || 

(by Rasik Govind) 

and others in Lavani etc. though these were folk Khari Boli 
metres. This raised the susceptiblities of some critics, e.g., 
Vidya Dharam Dipika in introducing the poem ‘Basant 
Kavita’ said : 

“U5i5T srrqqt srift % wwwr t zt* qff q*5R srjr 
sreit I” 

and the editor raised certain important issues : 

(?) srwrt qjsq ^ qteft qq qr fagz fiptt *\ w 
qr umfqqi fcqt qq qqsq q?l q>fT wr uqRT 11 

( R ) qqsq qft sswru % wrwrfqq; ^ qWt t tqft 
nqr 1 1 

(^) qq*q ^hhtct urwrfqq. fqgs fatt % wr t qsrwrqr «st 
t?fT qqsq % JT%f5T I I 

(v) *fHt qft *qq;qqr c»T wrqt I q* %qc q;q> «qq 

wiqr tt m wsfaq I i 

(*) ?w tt wrq?t t f% aft qqwrqr qqsq tt qf 
ttoft t qfl I q<q q?feqqr I qu=f tt q>m am t ftar | qtf 
q|>^q *ft 11 

Pandit Pratap Narain Misra in June issue met the editors 
half way by these arguments ; 
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(1) The metres Ghazals, Lavani etc. can well be written 
in Brij Bhasha also, and he gave his poems in these 
metres. 

(2) All the metres except. Ghazal and Lavni are insipid 
in Khari Boli, on which the editor of the ‘Dipika’ said that 
the poems kept all their Brij Bhasha charm and gave an 
instance of a ‘Kavittardh’ for proclaiming the beauty and 
attractiveness of Khari Boli verse : 

ito sft sfgsiT 

sr# fqqqssft sjrcnta f* eft wt ? 

*N»?t ^ | 5J*T ffe % fq«ftqR if 

pfft«r ?f*5<TTer % q;ft?t 5fi jr eft qqr ? 

In a later issue of Vidya Dharam Dipika (September 1891) 
we come across a ‘Supplementary’ (Kror Patra) on ‘Varsha 
Varnan’ wherein Savayya, Rola, Kavitta, Chhappay, Malini 
and Basant Tilika metres are used in Khari Boli. The 
poems reflect a new current in Native poetry and broad 
landscape painting and descriptions are fore-runners of 
Sridhar Pathak, Tripathi and others— 

ftqft q¥ qw 7i*ft 

*£1 qfat qswr qq>? fftqrsft 375ft 
sftef I q;£f % qft sq 
qRt qs£f 3TJtq> 3ff % #ST SRT 
q?£f frqift jrtrT ftr^r qrsqrcr q»t 
q*t fqfqq fqqis; *n<j;qq fqfqq qrq «ct 
| ^Tfcft q?£l ?rrR qrqt % 
q?£f ftqcff %cr 7T7 % tft 5 "? srf% 
qfqq; q>£f srt m % ftq* wif 
77% 7T7 7tft-lT7 ni5ft HT? 

*% € 7rq ?rq^ qg qrat qrf 
%cr ftqqt 7tft fq%q qg art# 

Thus, we see that the main problem at this ptriod of our 
history was the problem of language for poetry. In the laBt 
two decades (1880-1900) there was a severe contest between 
the votaries of the two schools of thought. One sided with 
the Brij Bhasha and the other laid too much emphasis on 
Khari Boli. B. Ayodhia Nath published a pamphlet ‘Khari 
Boli ka Padya No. 1* and this raised a storm of controversy 
in the then journalism. It began with the letter of Radha 
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Charan Goswami in Hindusth an, November 11, 1887, which 
was replied by Sridhar Pathak in the same paper, 20 Decem¬ 
ber, 1887, which issue also contained a long letter from 
Pathak. Radha Charan Goswami replied in his article 
published 15 January, 1888 which was replied by Sridhar 
Pathak in the ‘Hindusthan’ February 3, 1888. The editor of 
the ‘Hindusthan’ finds a mid-course in one of his articles 5 °, 
but in a subsequent editorial takes the side of those 
which oppose Khari Boli poetry with their arguments. 51 
There is a suggestion that a committee be formed (“Kavita 
Vicharni”) which should decide the thing (23 March, 1888, 
Hindusthan). To us, all this sounds strange. The most im¬ 
portant newspapers which took part were Sarsudhanidhi 
(1889-1891), Brahman (1883) and Hindusthan (1885). Even 
Grierson was against Khari Boli as the language of JMetry. 
The worst;' part was~~fhat^me~mTaTll^^ e.g., 

Grishma Varnan, a translation of Ritu Samhar by Pathak, 
but the metres used were Vansastha, Malini, etc. ; and they 
evoked no sweet sentiments as Brij Bhasha poetry could 
easily do. It was not unlikely that such attempts should 
pursuade the lovers af Brij Bhasha poetry. Nevertheless, 
the oontroversy and the vigour with which it went on paved 
the way for the work of Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi (1903-06). 
Without this background a lot of contributions of the 
early Khari Boli Pioneers would be just unintelligible. 

26. The pioneer journalists of the 19th centry had to 
fight hard against the dominance of Urdu language and 
Persian script in certain classes of the Hindoos. Most of 
these were either connected with court and administration 
or regarded Urdu as the language of urbanity and culture. 
In fact, it was Persian culture which they had adopted. 
The journalism of the 19th century is full of a thousand 
attempts to displace Urdu from its position of usurption. 
Hindi Pradeep (volume 1, No. 1) publishes a verse lecture 
— ^ tR oq[*5q[?f—delivered by Bhartendu (June, 

1877) to the Hindi Vardhini Sabha of Allahabad where he 
gave the clarion call— 

fas! fr| *r«r swrfa 3>t ^ 

Even much earlier Bhartendu wrote an interesting Elegy- 
Urdu ka Siyapa, Harischandra chandrika, June 1874. There 
was a cofrtWV'elrsy in Urdoo papers regarding tfie disser¬ 
vice done to Urdu by Raja Shiva Prasad. This was raised 
by Aligarh Institute Gazette ef Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, and 
though Raja Shiva Prasada pleaded ‘not guilty’ in the 

50 March 8, 1888. 

51 21st March, 1888. 
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columns of his Benares Akhbar, the Urdu journals were 
vocal in condemning him. Bhartendu parodied their un¬ 
meaning lament :— 

“fTfftlR f feRJJZ JJRR RRRR STiRRR % RTeT gSTT 

fa *Mf 3^ 3i<t *it trt srf^H(eR3> ffa* ftRJWR 

it Rf ffRi fit - fR fR! R?r |?tt RTRt «ftRt 3^' qfa 

% RR Reft ft *1# | Wfa fR ^<3% | fa fTlft HR eftR fR Rit 
3!Uft-Rt «fWt 3^ Trg< fHelt Rteft %, Rf f H3>t 3£ RTiRRUt Rft 
RR RR Iff fR?RTR | | fRTft eft 3ft RifRH I —‘fa* flRf 
RT%R Rf^R it Rft^fr<t 7? Ht*R ^ | faR cft% Rf 3R R3> 
Hfaf fTRT fftf RifT fa fflRf HTfR, STRfit 3ffa ft? ft JT| | fatf 
RlfR it fTRHr Rf 'flu, ffa-RR, fa^fa % ?T^flT %£, R>R ART, fft*T 
Rt RleRgffft fit fTR I 3HH 3H% =33 Rf=R flfl % <Jgr fa faff 
HTfR RUR ifaRTR ft% «ft $Ht RteT 5“f % far^T^rfa f, R5tr RTtR% 

srtit fiml 3fi^ %ft ft? ftrft ? faff Riff it hh* fcqr— 

“Rtf RTef, ft R3T |, 13T *t fit Rl ?R«T t 9 «ft RRfTeTT | 
ift 5ffa 3ft flfl 3rfa %*t ffa ffalt I Rf Rfaf 3URT |, v$S ffat R 
3t%RT |” 3ft ft, RfffnjT, fit 3^' 3R fR RTfaf | I eft fR W 
3d R3R §Rfa t I fR^ RT33> oftfl fit Rfrt R flfa eft fiR^ 3>t 
Rt RtR-R |, RRtfa ffRT-RRTRT Rft #ft 3ff eftR ffR fit R$ ?T*fl 
R3TR *§t R<t | | 

<GT<flt, «T$eft, qf^TlRt feRlfa Rf RRl RTft ffaf §fleft 

RtSTRtl : 

I fR fR ! fff fRRrfl fR fR II 

#ft R[ft fR fR ! SRlt g^vTT fR fR !l 
rrot fa^rr f r f r I Ar fll fR fR !! 
rTr RRtl fR fR ! R3 faR #? fTR fTR !l 
¥lft Rt# fR fTR I ffaRr 33ft ftR fR !! 

^tfft faff^t fR fR ! RR SRdtfl fR m I! 
faR% RT^t fTR fR ! RRfat fR fR !! 

RfeTl 'flRt fTR fTR ! UfajRtfft fR fR l! 

88 ' 
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srawtaft 5R m ! *rs •sreeFft m src!! 

w m ?rc m !! 

ft:?: gft ?tr 1 src m ! 

The elegy clearly shows what classes of people and for what 
quality supported Urdu language. They are Munshis, 
Mullas, services and courts, journalists, editors—and all 
these loved it for ornamental style, oolloqualism, jollyness 
and deceitful poems. Ail ot these are attribute of Urban 
and Darbari languages. For long was Urdu the language 
of court and polished society, and it were these spheres 
which held it dear. It had become language of aristocracy. 
Speaking of the ‘Marwar Gazette’ Balmukund Gupta writes 52 
about the classes which were responsible for propagating 
Urdu lauguage and Urdu journalism among Hindu folks. 
This clearly brings forward that a particular class—Ahal- 
kars—connected with court and administration was tra¬ 
ditionally ingrafted in Urdu. The Hindu public at large 
spoke Hindi dialects and wrote Devanagri script. It was this 
public which was addressed by the Hindi journalists. It 
consisted of traders, priests and preachers, saints and 
sadhus, Bhaktas, ladies of all classes, even munshis, primary 
school masters, and people living in villages. This 
belonged to middle and lower middle classes and the 
proletriate. 

Later on Hindi versus Urdu controversy is a constant 
recurring theme in Hindi journalism. An example will 
suffice. The December 1, 1890 issue of Bharatvarsb (Vitbur) 
publishes under the head ‘Correspondence’ a poem by Shiva 
Nath Sharma—“Urdu Stotra” : 

jftrcar cjijf 

ut 

urnn 

src m «r£ sftfcRt 


62 Gupta Nihbandhavali, p. 40 
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sr4 STC qmgtg 

^ ^ ni 

gjfs^ nrf^t fs rtst^h 
<qf ;mrfiT ^eftr ^rsmta 
srm qra tfMift 
wnftw itW ir^Fft 

g^rsgt 

9m% *55 r«rc Rtfegt 

g*mr frfafo <ji?q qm^t 
.jfrfocfT t;* iraw irnisft 
^ mmt ^nrm 
«R» sqq- ?m sr^qR't 
Rc^fcT ft** ^ %^r 

wf smifasRR* faqf— fSRT 

iremt 

srm jtijt ^rfaRr 

g 5 ^ %<3T ^r g^jft 

ftr?? 

qqsq 3f5f q.3 - 

i^ft^ srm sir mz^\ 
eft 51 cflsr eftsT cft5f Sffaqft 
nk TO^rrg gm 

sr^V gwlfimT 
;rmtf gqri aan 
Jim qiffRm %g r' ^£t 
Rfa *rc:fNr ^ gtf gtf i<r 
^tfq iftfR=g' ^ srgsrt 
mft ®?g#r q $sff 

3Rt*T fR 5TT5T=ft 

<TTf5T*t c TT^ ; ft 

f|;<R; q^efer ?n^ cT^TT 
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m JDTtse ^ 

s^<t * 5^3 

This ‘Lagdant’ (struggle) with Urdoo, gave the contemporary 
writers and journalists an undaunting competitive spirit, 
e.g commenting on Prayini Parinaya, a novel by Kishori 
Lai Goswami, the reviews in Bharatvarsh, November 1, 1890, 
says :— 

“*|cr % 3^ <af ?rf*mrc I ft &£ ?r^r wfar f?<0 
3 star f^rc atrH % mi (cfcriR si^r) fawT 'rt 

I <?* sTff n.SR't Km w<p* Jf«FR mi srr^ cwr 

ftr^r apt .” 

In fact, throughout the century the controversy Hindi versus 
Urdu was a great driving force both in the development of 
modern Hindi literature and the growth of Hindi journalism. 
In the early period of Hindi journalism, KVS of Bhartendu 
Harischandra prominently pitched itself against Aligarh 
Akhbar of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, and it was round this 
periodical that all Hindi supporters and agitators gathered. 
After Harischandra the controversy was taken up by 
‘Hindusthan’ (1885) with such men in its staff as Madan 
Mohan Malviya and Pratap Narain Misra. Besides these 
two important papers almost every newspaper and periodi¬ 
cal of the 19th century echoed strong sentiment against 
Urdu and its Hindu advocates, and tried to inspire its readers 
to cultivate the national language. 

27, Tbe journalists. 

The famous journalists of the period were \ Devidatt 
Sharma (1888), Mahta Lajja Ram (1888), Bxlmakund Gupta 
(1890), Gopal Das (1891), Panna Lai (18 jl), Ganga Prasad 
Gupta (1900), Amritial Chakarvarti, and Nand Kumar 
Sharma (19 1). A number of these journalist continued their 
efforts after (900 and, in a number of cases, their most 
fruitful work came in the succeeding period, but the period 
of their apprenticeship falls within the scope of this 
chapter. Hindi journalism of this period was a beacon light 
to Hindi Prose writers, and a veritable force in the field of 
the rising spirit of nationhood. Of the above Lajja Ram, 
Balmukund Gupta and Ganga Prasad Gupta were the most 
important. Balmakund Gupta was a great living writer and 
it was his contribution ‘Shiva Shambhoo ka Chiththa’ which 
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made Bharatmitra a real treat. It was this period (1883- 
1900) which saw the rise of news-press and the development 
of progressive ideas in social field. The undaunted courage 
and the colourful personality of the later 19th century 
journalists was greatly responsible for the pupularity of this 
new sort of contemporary literature, the newspaper and the 
“magazine”. 

The journalists of the 19th century belong to many 
classes :—(a) Writers of merit, (b) Poets on excursion into 
Prose, (c) So-called reformers, (d) Political writers and Public 
workers, (ej Religious men and personalities. Many combined 
two or several traits. The one characterstic which was 
common to them was their exemplary zeal and their 
untiring devotion to their task. Most of the journalists 
were men of small means but they were men of undaunted 
courage. The most important of these are Bal Krishna 
Bhatt, Devaki Nandan Tiwari, Pratap Narain Misra and 
Rudra Datt Sharma. Pratap Narain Misra edited ‘Brahman* 
for a period of 7 years under most discouraging circumstan¬ 
ces. He writes :— 

“ararci ft ftw ats I, sat ^ I” 

Inspite of all these financial straits, the note of humour is 
sustained throughout with—what vitality, what luxuriance ? 
That is in itself an evidence of the undefeated spirit of 
the editor. Of “Pradeep” of Balkrishna Bhatt, Pandit 
Pratap Narain Misra wrote :— 

“ ‘SIT5W’ $ |[dl 3W STTfR I, fttgft 3Sft 3TT3 33% 

a*rrff araf«ir a? I, 35 nf it 1 

a?r, a?i, scraf-sar aia at a?t 1 tag % aft 

fRR't ffeT at ftt att I §tft STSfcT it tftf R ^ ? Oj Z5Z % % %^ | 

5 a fat a f%, at ft aft trft aaft 1 a? %aft fta a?ar f t% % 
5 ft ftfja ! aa*r a far atfR ft atataT at aaT 1 f 4- 
^Tftat ft fta a?t afaiat ft at 1 fta a?t aa<°aT5 as at, 
fta aftf fast at I sra, far §iarar t ft* tRtr aar ftt attat *t 
m % a£t ataT 1 =art ata §<t, m ’Rarof ^ t*ft a? astfa at 
frajft afataft atant at, aa a?raar ffat ^ a a>t ! wa aaaT 
^ ft tra aaR tt a?t 1 ” 

Such were the difficulties under which the pioneer journa¬ 
lists of the age had to create a reading public.. Pandit 
Balkrishna Bhatt carried on his journalistic activity for 
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full 32 years (1877-1910). This a tale in itself, and we shall 
find it in Hindi Pradeep under the caption—‘Chitra Darshan’. 
Lives of Kartik Prasad Khattri and Devaki Nandan Tiwari 
have great haloes of sacrifice around than, which inspire 
us with reverence and stupify us with awe. These Hindi 
journalists worked day and night and created out of non¬ 
entity a cob-web of Hindi newspapers and magazines spread 
between Lahore, Calcutta, and Bombay. They were not 
supported by the Government. Government did not subs¬ 
cribe many Hindi papers and magazines, and when it did 
so, the subscription fell far short of Urdu newspapers and 
magazines. Toe Urdu papers like Koh-i-Noor were highly 
remunerated by the rulers of Kashmir and Patiala and 
others; but Hindi papers had to stand on their own legs. 
They never used blackmail or slander (like a number of urdu 
papers of those days), and never compromised with the 
authorities when they found them guilty of a breach of 
Public trust. They never looked to another support but the 
public whom they professed to educate and enlighten, and 
they could courageously address it directly. 

Almost all these journalists had no press of their own. 
That was why the papers were irregular or issued com¬ 
bined numbers. That also accounted for the typographical 
errors, etc. Many of these were themselves printer, pub¬ 
lisher, editor, writer, typesetter and dispatcher-all combined. 
Yet they did not murmur. Their example fills us with 
courage and zeal. We are almost stunned at their pro¬ 
gressive outlook in all phases of life, Politics not excepted—• 
religion, philosophy, literature, socialogy, etc. For literary 
progressiveness, we can put forward essays of Balkrishna 
Bhatt and Pratap Narain Misra. An example of a single 
essay of Balkrishna Bhatt ‘Sahitya Jan Samoohke hriday ka 
vikas Hai’ will show us how far ahead of our times he was. 
For courage of expression we have Pratap Narain Misra 
and Radha Charan Goswami. 53 Their love of their coun¬ 
try and their mother tongue, their foresight in political 
affairs of the age, e.g ., their propagation of the cult of 
Swadeshi and their allance with the Congress cause, their 
broad humour, their attempts to solve the problems of their 
age and a realistic sense of duty—these are some of their 
attributes which atonce make them loving and great. They 
struggled hard with the traditions of their age and left it far 
behind. As an example, we cam present Radha Charan 
Goswami, born in the most conservative atmosphere of a 

63 Vide 'Jampur ki Jatra\ social harangue by the later.- 
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Vaisnava secterian temple, and turned a revolutionary, a 
social anarchist, in his teens. 

28 Nationalism and Patriotism 

Nationalism as such was unknown to India before the 
advent of the British. What was traditionally accepted as 
the highest emotion was loyality towards the thorne, or the 
group in power. Although the fundamental Geographical 
unit of the country is accepted and edified by the Hindu 

priest in such mantras as and the cultural 

unit in the use of Sanskrit language and Jiteratur and the 
same religious texts throughout India, the whole country 
as one political organism was never a gaining concep¬ 
tion. 

The British supremacy brought a single state, a uniform 
system of post and communication, a single coinage, the 
same system of administration, taxation, etc. This gave 
birth to the new consciousness of India as one nation under 
one sovereign rule. Formerly, it was Srimati Company 
Bahadur-—East India Company—which was considered by the 
largest number of population not a system, but an indivi¬ 
dual. Later on, it was Victoria. The nature of British 
Government as an aristrocratic rule or a governing empire 
dawned much later. Till 1857, the Mutiny days, most of 
the population had known the blessings of the Company 
Raj in the form of a stable Govt, where communications and 
everyday life were safe and secure. The disgruntt d class 
with bitter political ferment was the deposed chiefs and 
suzereins and armies. There was very little of national 
feeling in the .political upheaval of the Mutiny ; rather, it 
was the conspiracy of the Feudal lords and ruling chiefs and 
their dependents against a system that had dethroned them 
from their God—like glory. It was for this that there is no 
reflection of the Mutiny in our literature, except some folk 
songs. The middle classes were the most benefitted by the 
change in Government and as they were the people ^who 
wrote literature. We see them eulogising on the blessings 
of the British Raj. From 1857 to 188G nationalism and 
Patriotism are equivalent to ‘Raj Bhakti’, and there is no 
feeling of disgruntedness. 

But the days of peace and plenty were numbered. The 
Empire had to make itself felt some day or other, and it did 
so sooner than later. The administration of the company 

54 Vide, Radha Charan Goswami ka Jiwan Charita, Mathura 
Bhu8han Press, Muttra. 
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was far worse than that of the British Parliament and a 
hundred years of crime sapped much vitality out of the 
trading and manufacturing class. It began to be felt in the 
Hindi Pradesh after 1782 and with its fall after the Mutiny 
it left the country in a plighted state. The proclamation of 
Queen Victoria which was read to India at the city of the 
sacred confluences, gave new hopes and aspirations. People 
began to think that a single petition in the name of the 
Gracious Sovereign would remove their grievances. It was 
such a belief that made it psychologically possible for the 
people to think in terms of Raj Bhakti and Desh Bhakti 
at the same time and speak of these in the same breathe. 
Later events falsified their hopes, but throughout the 19th 
century the disallusionment was slow to come. 

After the Mutiny (1857), land-settlements were made in 
the Presidencies, and the agricultural rents levied were so 
high that they were sure to affect the well-being of the 
Peasantry. Thinking men, even Englishmen connected 
with administration, of all provinces and presidencies 
declaimed and deplored these. Within a decade the peasantry 
was left no where—it could hardly make two and two meet 
together. Then came the famine (1866). It was clear that 
rents were assessed too high. Not less than 20 millions of 
people died in the famine. This huge death-roll astounded 
the authorities, and colonel Bayard proposed a permanent 
settlement throughout the country on the line of that of 
Bengal. This proposal was considered a desirable step by 
experts and the Government and Lt. Governors of the Pro¬ 
vinces who seconded it. Even two succeeding secretaries 
of state sealed their appreciation to it, but the proposal was 
never set into practice Such small relief as the Govern¬ 
ment offered in other ways than a permanent settlement 
could hardly effect the masses which stood against it. The 
famine was followed by a market depression (1867) and 
another famine (1868-69). Till the end of the century, the 
country experienced a number of famines, and it closed 
with a sweeping plague and famine (1900). The Govern¬ 
ment, however, were unperceptible to the petitions and 
aspirations of the people, and it carried on a war of expan¬ 
sion and consolidation of its empire in the East and it did 
so at the expense of the Indian tax-payer. The reflection 
of this state of affairs is easily found in the journalism of 
the age, e.g,> some one wrote to the editor of Sarsudha- 
nidhi:— 
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I I ftHT SrrfHt % 5TTeTT | wV ftR iff rthfl % HR 

%f^T5TRrr 11” 

and Hindi Pradeep published a 'll oh ':— 

‘RSi afFRt *THcT fipjuft qft 

gsrrqf nqt, qft^ <j^er iff? fq*qiFct q>t 

SR ?TR 5ftIT Hq oqr^5T, qifeq fqqef HIRT# Tt 

*q HVvrqt IRPTpft qft” 

Seqlfc 

The attitude of the journalists slowly changed from accqes- 
cience to petition, from petition to satire, and for satire to 
expression of and disbelief in the sincerity of the Govern?* 
ment. Even Bhartendu was conscious of the hollowness of 
the British Raj when he wrote the enigma (Paheli)— 

*fteR *fteTC Hq W =3%, qR* % <R-IR.SR *J% 

arffc qrf?R it srfcr ft*, qqt nfa Hfsrq ? qfs srrft sr 
(qq'rfcrr ^fsc^T *3° ?? s<> ?) 

But the close of the century with the experience of four 
decades, and a famine the severity of which was unknown 
to Indian history (1896) much clarilied the vision, and the 
expression of discontent was direct and challenging, e.g ., 
Hindi Pradeep published an alah— 

sr?;* nt Rrh *r, q?r i 

qr m 9kt% sft crnt, gx q* ant Pr ii 
iff ^fq* ?rrqf nq*r, sr* v* *r fqqqq i 

fqq Hq Sjfeft qll, SR eft ?FT *13 II 

qftf qT?r qfd % *rq, qftf *r£t qitf *r *qR l 

qftf %sqr fqfeqT %%, wq eft ^ *^t *fs *R II 

qftf «rc q* *f*t, *tf eS-RTz % qtfq | 

qgff 5ft* *t ?r* ^ef |, ** faff* *RR II 

q§ef 5ft* ^ft |'Tffa't, ST5 *f5RT % =*t I 

etc crero srr|o, %o q;h<> srrto, *q qstgr fa*R II 

Thus we see that India entered the Victorian era as a loyalist 
(Raj Bhakta) and came out of it as a nationalist. After the 
partition agitation of 1905i Raj Bhakti was a challenge to 
Desh Bhakti for the large number of people. The process of 

29 
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change is clearly marked in the history of the contemporary 
literature of the 19th century* 

After home-events, the most important news for the 
then people and masses were the wars on the border, in 
China, in Africa and in Europe itself. The period 1867- 
1900 is as well the period of a fight for colonies and con¬ 
solidation of Empire. The British policy regarding their 
neighbours and fellow-states is reviewed with distrust. In 
every attempt for colonial expansion the process was the 
same: the British resident was insulted ; a war began on this 
pretext, and portion or all of the country was annexed. 
This happened first with Bhutan, then with Burma, of which 
Arakan, Tennasserem and Pegu were still earlier annexed 
to British suzerainty. The chief antagonist of the British 
Empire at this time were the French and the Russian, and 
wars were begun on the fear of French or Russian fore- 
stallation. While professing to bear ‘White Man’s Burden’ 
of educating the yellow, brown and black races, the British 
Government was in fact carrying out a Crusade against the 
sister Empires and forestalling their approaches. The 
Afghan wars and the zulu wars laid bare the cloak from the 
shoulders of the Government, and leading articles and 
editorials from Sarsudhanidhi, Hindusthan, Bharatmitra and 
other political papers are the most enlightened expression 
of public resent at the foreign policy of the Government. 
The Government atrocities and wars in China rose equal 
resentment. 

In these border-wars and colonial expansion, the British 
Government drew upon its Indian finance. Badri Narayan 
Chaudhry “Premgban” has rightly said: 

qft iTkr sir i *ref *ttrt fanra ll 

This meant ever new taxation or a famine. Strivation and 
plague wore peasentry. Each new taxation broke some 
part of the idol of British justice and peace Discontent 
grew year by year. The wars brought the foreign policy 
and the empirical interest in lime-light while the taxations 
to meet them, the famines and the plague were mute com¬ 
ments on the Government administration and Home Policy. 

29. Before the Mutiny (1857), there was very little of 
Public life in existant. The most important publiemen were 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917). 
Hindi Pradesh was far backward in producing great political 
figures, and the only figure which can be reckoned with in 
the period before the Congress was Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya. In the period between the Mutiny and the 
foundation of the Indian National Congress (1857-1885) 
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there was no orgainsed Indian opinion. When the councils 
were formed in furtherance of the Councils Act of 1871, 
and Local Self institutions were introduced, there was some 
stir in public affairs due to some nominated members with 
clear Indian stamp like Pandit Ayodhiya Nath in North 
Western Provinces. Organised public life was primarily 
laid first in the three Presidencies, but more particularly in 
Bombay and Bengal. “Provincial political associations were 
established on a firm footing and the way vvas paved for 
the united effort that followed in the second peiiod which 
began with the establishment of the Congress.” 50 

The Congress was founded in 1885 ; the first Congress 
being held at Bombay on December 28, 1885. The only 
important figure from the N. W. P. to attend it was Babu 
Ganga Prasad Vorma who was connected with the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi and Urdu nationalistic Press. The first 
Congress in N. W. P. (U. P.) was held in 1892, and another 
at Lucknow in 1899. Henceforward, public men invariably 
became connected with this organisation and from U85 to 
1900, we see a number of them taking to journalism. The 
men from Hindi Pradesh were lesser stars but they deserve 
every credit—Pandit Ayodhia Nath, Pandit Bishambhar 
Nath (d. 1907), Pandit Bishan Narain Dar, Babu Ganga 
Prasad (d. 1914) and Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya. Had 
Bhartendu been alive, we would have changed more, as we 
well know his nationalistic bearings and his great influence 
and precedence. But unfortunately, he left us earlier 
(d. 1883$ and his legacy was left to much weaker hands. 
Nevertheless, the political journalism in Hindi of the Post 
Bhartendu period (1883-1900) was far inspiring and scholas¬ 
tic than that of Urdu and in progressiveness it can even 
compete with that of Benga’i or Marathi. That it took 
much from these is no discredit, when it itself can offer 
much of its own, and when circumstances led it to take a 
back seat in the political arena. 

30. The 19th century was a century of transition from 
Eastern to Western ideals in education, art, religion and 
politics. It was, hence, a great age of “Propaganda”. Almost 
the whole of the literature of the later half of the 19th 
century smacks of propaganda. The chief means in which 
this propaganda was carried on were societies, clubs, stage, 
platform, personal approach and the Press. The propaganda 
itself can be divided into (a) Political, (b) Religious, (c) Social, 

5R Vide, Pratap Narain Misra's essays 'Congress ki Jai\ 'Videshi 
Kapra' and a host of such articles by others. 

00 Indian Politics since the Mutiny. Chintamani, p« 34# 
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(d) Lingual and literary. The leaders of the Renaissance 
and the following Reformation were men of great courage, 
and they invariably used all means conceivable for propaga¬ 
ting their thoughts on politics, religion, society, language 
and literature, which were articles of faith for them. Such 
was their love and zeal for this great task that they made 
every sacrifice in time and money. Men like Bhartendu 
Harischandra and Kartik Prasada Khattri spent all that 
they had for the cause of Hindi and went bankrupt. Men 
like Pandit Gauri Datt of Meerut went from house to house 
with the banner of Hindi in their hands, and left no 
religion or social congregation without utilising it for their 
purpose. 

The two great religious institutions which established 
clubs and societies (Samajas) in big cities and carried on 
journalism were Brahmo Samaj and Aryasamaj. Almost 
every big town had an Aryasamaj and every big Aryasamaj 
had an organ of its own. It published local controversies 
and answers to them, the activities of Dayanind and 
Paropkarini Sabhas, the text of speches delivered at Sunday 
congregations. There were other lesser religious institu¬ 
tions like Tadiya Samaj established by Bhartendu in 1873. 
Individual religious zeal was responsible for some solitary 
magazines like ‘Bhagvyadbhakti Toshini’ of Harischandra 
which lived for only a few months. 

Some societies were formed with the solitary aim of 
propagating Hindi language and literature. The Hindi 
Vardhini Sabha was established in Pravag in 1876 and 
Bhartendu delivered his famous speech in its opening 
session. It was this Sabha that brought out ‘Hindi Pradeep’ 
(1877), and the name itself was suggested by Bhartendu. 
In 1884, another association, Hindi Uddharini Pratinidhi 
Madhya sabha, was established which functioned for two 
\ years, and the first Sampadak Samaj was estab.ished under 
'its auspices and constitutionally within it. The Bhasha 
Vardhini Sabha of Aligarh and Matri Bhasha Pracharini 
Sabha of Ranchi are a few others. 

Hindi Poetry had disengaged itself from court-patronage, 
and in this age it had four forms of communion with the 
public : (a) A number of societies or Goshthis were formed, 
e.gr., Kavikul Kaumidi Sabha of Brindaban (est. by Radha 
Charan Goswami in 1875), Kavita Vardhini Sabha (est. by 
Bhartendu in 1870) and Kavi Samaj (Patna). Later on, 
many of such associations were added and they brought 
out many poetry magzines ; (b) Kavi-sammelans where 
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samasyapurti was the most important feature ; (c) magazines 
which published poems, and (d) books. Of these the third 
was the most important. 

There were other societies like Anath Rakshini Sabha, 
Penny Reading club, Youngman’s association, Brahniamrata 
Varashini, Vigyan Pracharni Sabha, Tulsi-Smarak Sabha 
(Kashi) and Mitra Samaj (Shillong, founder Kartik Prasad 
Khattri). Cow-protection societies were spread throughout 
the country and the first promoter was Dayanand Sa^swati 
himself. A great part of our journalism came through the 
efforts and finance of these associations, clubs and societies. 
Most of the papers issued from such organisations either 
contained the proceedings of the society or lectures, 
speeches, debates, or poems recited at Kavi Sammolans or 
private Goshthis. In some cases, local news were added to 
give the treatise news-aspect. 

The 19th century saw a great development in the insti¬ 
tution of Biradari, and sabhas and societies of various 
communities, sects and creeds were largely afloat These 
also published their mouth pieces containing proceedings, 
community regulations and news of local welfare. They 
appealed to the members of the particular sect or community 
alone. But individual enterprise and missionary zeal were 
mainly responsible for the growth of journalism. 

Press was the most important communicating agency 
for it eliminated time and distance, and could reach the 
authorities and the masses at the same time. Till 1844, Hindi 
journalism was non-existent except at Calcutta where half 
a dozen sporadic attempts were made without much success. 
1854 saw a daily Bengali-Hindi Samachar Sudhavarshan at 
Calcutta, and a weekly Hindi at Kashi ‘Benares Akhbar’. 
Till 1867, the advent of KVS, Hindi journalism had no living 
tradition although two dozen bilingual and semi lingual 

weeklies and monthlies had seen the light of the day in the 

Hindi Pradesh* But suddenly after 1867, there was a 
phenomenal rise of the Hindi Press and the Calcutta- 
Bombay-Lahore triangle witnessed a tremendous practice 
of Hindi journalism. The chief important centres were 
Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Almora, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow and Lahore. Bombay had very few Hindi 
papers. The most important of these centra were Kashi 
and Calcutta for more than a quarter century when other 
centres also reached an equal importance. Bhartendu in 
Kashi and Kartik Prasad Khattri in Calcutta were the most 
important pioneers of the 19th century. They had fairly 
grasped the advantages of a well-developed organised Press, 
and, undaunted, they worked for it. 
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The first paper of Harischandra, and of those published 
from Kashi (after Benares Akbar 1844, and Sudhakar 1850) 
was Kavi Vacban Sudha. It was a monthly magazine first 
published in it67,and it published ancient and modern works 
in book-form. Sometimes afterward, it was changed into a 
fortnightly, and it began to publish articles on political and 
social topics. Afterwards, it began a weekly course. The 
Government subscribed 100 copies and the subscription is 
noted down in the U. P. Gazette as 250. Later on, the 
Government ceased to subscribe it. The paper began to 
suffer, and it became hard for Bhartendu to continue it In 
1880, it was handed over to Rama Shankar Vyas and soon 
it diverged from the ideals of the founder. It was defunct 
in 1885, the year when Bhartendu died. Another venture 
of Harischandra was '‘Harischandra Magazine” (1873). It 
was published with great zeal till 1880, and played a very 
important role in the history of our periodical literature. 
The title page was first printed in English and the magazine 
was described as 

“A monthly journal published in connection with the 
Kavi Vachan Sudha containing articles on literary, 
scientific, political and religious subjects, antiquity, 
reviews, dramas, history, novels, poetical selections, 
gossip, humour and art.” 

This clearly shows the wide field of journalistic activity 
which Bhartendu had in his view and the miscellany- 
aspect of his conception of a magazine. But an ideal 
miscellany was slow to evolve, and from “Magazine” ^1873) 
to “Saraswati” (1900) it can be seen in its slow evolution. 
After the 7th issue, the Magazine was changed to “Chand- 
rika”. In 1880, Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya took it to 
Udaipur and brought it • as “Harischandra Chandrika 
Mohan Chandrika” combined. Bhartendu was much 
dissatisfied with the course which “Chandrika” took under 
a foreign hand and in 1884, though still financialy strained, 
he brought it again as ‘Navoditta Harischandra Chandrika”, 
He could only bring out two issues of this resurrected 
“Qhandrika” when he died. The third issue was published 
ftjc Harischandra’s younger brother, but Pandya notified 
£im to restrain him from further publication and the attempt 
was given up. 

The third magazine of Bhartendu was exclusively for 
for women ‘Bala Bodhini : Istri Janon ki Pyari* (1874). 
it could not survive a year. At first the Government 
subscribed its copies, but subsequently it ceased to subscribe, 
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and it was impossible to carry it on. Besides these, Bhar- 
tendu brought out another magazine-Bhagvadbhakti Toshini 
Patrika- and it ran only a few issues. 

Among all these journalistic activities of Bhartendu, the 
most important are Kavi Vachan Sudha (1867-1880) and 
Harischandra Chandrika (1873-1880). Almost all the 
pioneers of the later 19th century began their literary and 
journalistic career from these : Bal Krishna Bhatt (Hindi 
Pradeep 1877), Lala Sita Ram (Bharat Bancihoo), Badri 
Narayan Chaudhery (Anand Kadambini and Magri Nirad), 
Pratap Narain Misra (Brahman 1883), Lala Sri Niwas Das 
(Sadadarsh), Radha Charan Goswami (Bhartendu), Pandit 
Ram Shankar Vyas, who edited Bhartendu’s Kavi Vachan 
Sudha for sometime and Babu Baleshwar Prasad (Kashi 
Patrika) are important personalities in the journalism of 
Bhartendu period, and they all wrote in KVS sometimes in 
their early career. Bhartendu helped them in their 
journalistic enterprises, e.g. t he named ‘Hindi Pradeep’ and 
wrote its verse-motto, as well as supplied the management 
with a copy of the register of his subscribers of KVS. He 
named Bharat Jiwan of Ram Krishna Verma (Kashi, 1883) 
as well and was ever prompt as an adviser. His influence 
could be felt in such remote a place as Lahore where—from 
Goswami Sri Jwala Datt Prasad brought out ‘Bhartendu’ 
(monthly, 1881), which was later on removed to Brindaban by 
Radha Charan Goswami. The clear insight of Bhartendu 
in journalism can be seen in some of his letters to editors. 
Premghan wrote almost everything himself in his paper 
“Anand Kadambini”. Bhartendu reprimanded him for 
this : 

q? f%diq I fo sft 3TTT it 
| qfiq; I fo fare it 3^ itar ?ri?w 

t sfk q? tft SH-Scf I % ^ t % few? it I 6 7 

To Radha Charan Goswami he wrote :— 

“ sirr it # it slier | | qsr it 

qsr % ^-4.0 fjqii ^r*T§» ^cr R'ij *0 it ^q I, 

»rci aq <ft $ w srrfc Wt *rt*r f^r ^ i” 5 8 

* Ov 

Speaking of Muslim atrocities and the indifference of the 
authorities on the cow-killing in several cities on the 

® 7 Bhartendu Harischandra by Brijratan Das. p. 326. 

58 Ibid, p. 327. 
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occasion of the Bakr-i-Id, he wrote to Babu Rajndin Singh, 
editor of Kshattriya Patrika (Patna) for Press-agitation— 

“mfwgc, ^T^ft ?cqrfe ^ Wifi 3 TOW SN 3 

%q*r 3rt pn% % sforstqft q? srcqiqrc prr I sit fttft 

q. qq it jurist *ft |srr 11 wit #ft ?r^ qq ^ faqq 

qq *rtfi qffa qn?qtera qfTfoqm | sq qq qq? siq qjtarssr qq 
qqq q%nr i 3^ qifTsft, srqtft qq *qqr % qqt *i 

fsfq% qiqrqq. ft qqr q% *jq £ *qqq qrpqtaq ftqr 
srrq?qq; I, srrqrr | qiqq ?rrc ftqq ii qstt qra 
sarr q v&it 1 ” 59 

The other important paper from Kashi was Kashi Patrika, 
edited by Baleshwar Prasad, headmaster of Normal School. 
This was first modelled on Kavi Vachan Sudha, but later on 
became an educational magazine for boys and deterioted in 
language. We have named Bharat Jiwan of Ram Krishna 
Verma (weekly, 1884). Others were Arymitra, Saraswati 
Vilas, Timir Nashak, etc., most of which lived a short 
existence. An important magazine was Vaishnava Patrika 
which continued to be published later as Peeyush Pravah. 
This was edited and published by Ambika Datta Vyas. 

Kashi with Harischandra (1850-1885) as its chief figure 
was a literary centre, but Calcutta was a purely business 
centre. We have seen it beginning Hindi Journalism as 
far back as 1826, but failing owing to lack of support, “as 
most of its subscribers lived in upper provinces” which could 
not be easily and cheaply reached at that time. With the deve¬ 
lopment of railways and equalisation of cheap postal rates, 
it was possible for Calcutta adventurers to reach the Hindi 
speaking public in Bihar and Eastern U. P. This they did. 
In the last two decades, the most read papers were Bharat- 
mitra (1877) and Bangvasi (1890) and they wielded a great 
influence on the literary and political life of Hindi Pradesh. 
The great difficulties of the pioneers in this distant colony 
were:— 

(1) The indifference of the Hindusthani communities 
which were derived from a varied number of dialectical 
regions and wrote different scripts, 

(2) The utter illiteracy of the trading class and their 
inability to read news for themselves—absence of a reading 
class. 


* 9 Ibid, p. 330. 
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(3) Presence of highly developed English and Bengalee 
weekly and daily press which could be easily utilised, 

(4) Absence of any great figure like Harischandra. 

The Hindi journalism of the Hindi Pradesh was not sup¬ 
ported by the authorities and the classes, but it soon attract¬ 
ed the imagination of the masses. But the pioneers in 
Calcutta had to face a public indifferent to the beauty of Hindi 
language and literature. Under these unfavourable condi¬ 
tions, the credit goes to these undaunted spirits. Of these 
pioneers at Calcutta, Kartik Prasad Khattri, Chhotte Lai 
Misra and Durga Prasad Misra are the most important. 
Kartik Prasad Khattri published Prem Vilasini Patrika. He 
suffered financially from his later adventure, a weekly, and 
he had to go from shop to shop and home to home to read 
his papers to prospective subscribers. Most of these were 
reluctant to learn Hindi, and would gladly pay to get rid of 
the editor’s frequent approaches. However, the project soon 
failed and Kartik Prasad had to live on service. His spirit 
was, however, undaunted and ho was always contributing 
to contemporary newspapers and journals. Later, he work¬ 
ed on the editorial staff of Bharat Jiwan and Sai’aswati. He 
died in 1904. Another important pioneer was Chhoote Lai 
Misra who brought out the longest lived weekly of Hindi 
Bharatmitra (1877). He could not catch more than 50 subs¬ 
cribers at first, but later on, he appealed to the public of 
the upper provinces, and the editors and staff serving it soon 
made it a profitable venture. Durga Prasad left the paper 
in its first year, and brought out another paper Sarsudha- 
nidhi (1878-90). This was edited by Sadanand Misra. For 
more than a decade it was the most ably edited weekly of 
Hindi, and was highly patronised and praised by pioneers 
like Harischandra. 

Besides these two centres, many individual papers pub¬ 
lished at other centres have made a history from their 
career. The two most important periodicals at Allahabad 
in the last two decades of the 19th century were Hindi 
Pradeep (1877) and Prayag Samachar. Both were excep¬ 
tionally long lived—Hindi Pradeep continued for 32 years. 
Prayag Samachar could finish creditably a period of a 
quarter of a century. The history of these two magazines 
forms a major part of the history of Hindi journalism in the 
last two decades. The other two important magazines were 
Brahman (1883) and Bhartendu (1885). The first was 
published by Pratap Narain Misra from Cawnpore and the 
second by Radha Charan Goswami from Brindaban. Both 

30 
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had a clear impress of the personality of the editor and 
invariably mixed humour with serious matter. 

Lucknow had a number of monthlies important in their 
own way—Ra sik Punch was a humour magazine ; Dinkar 
Prakash lived^for 6-7 years; Kavyamrita Varshini and 
Bh arat Bh anu both were predominantly Poetry papers. 
Others noteworthy are Almqr&.JLkbar from Almora and 
Mitravilas from Lahore. Hindusthan (1883-1905) of Kala- 
kanker is a history in itself. It had the support of the most 
progressive and gifted persons of the age in politics and 
literature like Madan Mohan Malviya, Partap Nurain Misra, 
Balmukund Gupta, Amrit Lai Chakarvarti, Lai Bahadur, 
Sheetla Prasad Upadhyaya. The paper wa s first published 
from England (1 883) a nd theh from~^Klirarkanker (1885). 
Whm published in Englanclf 'was an A ngloTndian adven¬ 
ture. Later on, some portion of Urdu was also added. 
Balmukund Gupta has very enthusiastically spoken of his 
days at. Kalakanker. Hindi Bangvasi (1890), Aryavarta 
and Uchit Vaktawere other important Calcutta papers of 
these closing days of the last century. 

The newspapers and periodicals published in India states 
and agencies formed a solid group by themselves. Due to 
the late infilteration of Progressive ideas of British India, 
throughout the 19th century, and to some extent even now 
the states live in their mediaeval institutions and ideas. 
Hence, a progressive press was out of question till recent 
when the people have begun to form political institutions 
parallel with British India, and have pressed the rulers 
for some semblance of democracy or liberal antocracy. 
Most of the state journalism was bilingual (Hindi-Urdu), 
and the comments of Balmukund Gupta on “Marwar 
Gazette” clearly bring forth the bilingual position of the 
states:— 

“farcRft JT5TT 3 3^' STRJf sftJT n§3 3T5<T 3 

% S[*T-Sr*T <T?r I 3^' q>T 

srcswtfl % fan ifK $r ffsfi % fan f*r i” 60 

Persian was. the language of almost all H indu courts of 
Northern India in the days of the Moghuls, and after the 
fall of the Moguls, Urdu took its place. Most of the early 
newspapers of the states were either brought out by the 
Darbars or were otherwise issued authoritatively. Hence 
they were published with bioolumn-arrangement with one 
column for Hindi, and the other for Urdu. We have oon- 

40 Vide. Gupta Nlbandhavall, p. 89. 
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sidered this bilingual aspect of early Hindi journalism 
elsewhere. As the Hindi language developed and asserted 
itself the Urdu columns were dropped. The Gwalior 
Gazette is oldest state paper in extent, and the oldest Hindi 
paper also. Jaipur Gazette was published bilingual (Anglo- 
Hindi). There were a number of papers issued by enter¬ 
prising gentlement of the States. The most important of these 
was Rajasthan Samachar published and edited by Munshi 
Samarthdan from Ajmer and it lived a number of years. 
Others were ‘Sarvahit’ of Bundi and ‘Bharat Bbrata* of Rewa. 
The number of State papers is small, and they do not appear 
to be much progressive in their political thought. But this 
does not show that the editors or the contributors were 
unprogressive. Rather they feared persecution by the state 
authorities, and suppressed their ideas. The states had 
much lesser freedom of Press than the British India and 
the word of the Darbar was all “Law and order”. The 
editor could be sent to jail and detained for his whole life 
without trial or transported penny-less to British India. The 
men who undaunted brought newspapers and journals under 
such unsympathetic circumstances deserve our gratitude. 

The British India magazines and newspapers were 
progressive from their very beginnings and we can trace 
the growth of nationalism and state-disaffection in these 
even before the advent of the Congress (1885). Sometimes, 
this bitterness towards the British Rule and English culture 
was clothed in humour, e.g., Harischandra magazine 
published a poem mocking the pitiful mentality of the native 
“Baboos”-- 

When I go Sir molakat ko, these chaprasis 
Trouble me much ; 

How can I give daily Inam, ever they ask 
me I say much, 

Sometime they give me garlaniya, 

And tell ‘Bahar niklo turn. 

Dena na lena muft ke aye yaha hain 
Bare Darbare ke dum’ 61 

and the same issue contains a small 4 Prahasan’ (tit-bit) headed 
‘Basant Puja’ which ridicules the fear of the people towards 
the petty authorities like Kotwal, Thanedar and Nazir. Even 
the first issue, of the “magazine” contains an interesting 
questionarre :— 

ei Harischandra Magazine, No. 7, 1873, 
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“SjWta % afcr vmmfa % stfp’ 

and the 2nd issue contains a light essay ‘Kaliraj ke sabha’ 
by Munshi Jwala Prasad which ridicules the supporters and 
pillars of the foreign rule like K. C. S. L, and the Kayastha 
community. Even much before the Swadeshi came to 
political arena, it was preached and practised by Bhartendu 
and Balkrishna Bhatt. This clearly shows the clear and 
progressive political vision and patriotism of these early 
pioneers:— 

% %q; Hr ^ I srk jtc*tw ^ q f % 
^ 5rr% % 3 fcr ftw: I 

q< fasnqcfi ‘sftsft % srk imser 3 $$ | % 5 *tr 

ir % m ^ * gwr i” 02 

‘Hindi Pradeep’ surveyed all the three fields of liter dure, 
religions and politics, but Bharatmitra (1877) was chiefly 
political and in its first issue it unequivocally decl ired : 

“SJTR-R <T5f ET5TT W fifdfofa *qsq ft?TT | I” 

The editorials and political articles of Bharatmitra are 
important contributions to Hindi literature for their con¬ 
tents as well as style. The daily press of today h is taken 
the spirit out of our ‘leaders’ and editorials, and the weeklies 
have deterioted, but the literature in the political page of the 
19th century is still full of air, interest and vigour. Today 
the only two forms of expression of political thought are 
serious essays and cartoons. Political poems are seldomseen. 
But in the 19th century, we see political Poems, Prahasan, 
Naqal, light essays, serious essays, cartoons—almost 
all kinds of literary methods adopted to suit the purpose. 
Hence effectiveness. The political literature of our days 
is stale and much less literary. The leader today is a 
thesis-a clear cut analysis of the political situ .tions and 
problems. The contemporary periodical literature, especi¬ 
ally political literature of the 19th century lies sealed today 
in the files of Hindi Pradeep, Bharatmitra, Sarsudhanidhi, 
Brahman, Hindustan, Peeyush Pravah and Bhartendu. 
Modern journalism can learn much from this source. In 
that remote age the chief sources of public intelligence and 
means of political awakening were weeklies and magazines, 
and they clearly show the aggressive and enlightened poli- 

63 Hindi Pradeep, Vol. 31, No. 4, 
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tioal grasp of the contemporary journalists. The language 
and style of these journalists were much suited to their 
theme and purpose, and still hold good. Even stale subjects 
like Politics and Economics were written in interesting, gay 
and captivating style. The reason was that the newspaper 
men of those days wrote primarily for the man in the street, 
and strictly restrained themselves from being academical. 
The periodical literature of those days contains very little 
serious on these topics, there being very little of analysis 
and discussion. Most of it comes under light propaganda 
literature and writers took pains to clothe moral and pro¬ 
paganda in story, fun and humour. 

A perusal and careful analysis of the periodical litera¬ 
ture of Bhartendu period shows how interesting it is, and 
how progressive. The politics of the day was mostly stale, 
traditional and looked more to authorities than to people 
themselves. The whole period was characterised with an 
inferiority complex towards all that was Indian, whether 
ancient or modern. Our journalists were bold and pro¬ 
gressive writers imbued with high ideals of nationalism 
and Indian solidarity. The power with which they employed 
their pen on topical questions, home and abroad, and the 
many fights they won on their pages make their historical 
achievement valuable. They wrote in simple and interes¬ 
ting style, and in their newspaper-pages created literature 
for the masses. Poems and articles on contemporary events 
like Famines, pests, taxations, the poverty of the pea¬ 
sants, Swadeshi etc., are an evidence of their mass appeal. 
They do not shoot very high in political verse, but their 
essays are a permanent contribution. They have created 
interesting literature out of their times. Articles and 
leaders on Afghanistan wars, Zulu wars, and Russian fears 
can hardly be improved even today. Even papers predomi¬ 
nantly poetry magazines like Anand Kadambani advocated 
with vigour the Swadeshi and wrote for the amelioration of 
the condition of the Peasantry. Sar Sudhanidhi chiefly 
published poems in politics and society. Songs and poems 
published in this magazine invariably deal with taxation, 
dearness, famine, epedemics and other calamities, e.q 

33 fcqw flq q 

ita 3RT3T afa ma qarr sq aftt 

tfter trfnq # wfrl 

A. few oullings taken at random shall prove the virile an 1 
extremist criticism of the Government:— 
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| (?) tw 1C tfU, STUM 1C ?ftc 1C ^sft 

; 5 iTeft 11 fa«i ^ snfjff % Star atrer I, srlc fai nt c#?fl % 
qfa f§5?«r stTfrr 11 (*-«) 

""(*) ‘^r hc ii ctaR «ftc srsr^rc % f*rer 3 ^ *ft *€f 

S^lf ^cff I’ (?—RR) 

AS) Speaking on the Imperial because against new taxation, 
f the paper strongly criticised the finance member, and 
added :— 

“**TC eft ifalf*, sffa 

an ^ qzj I ic 3 -hr ^ ut uc sir c^t crrfsi ?rrfir ift- 

cKfl Site ^cR wtlt ICRTlf iff sTCSCR ?1T wft* 

We see Sarsudhanidhi was pitched against Govt, atrocity 
whether it is in the shape of a new taxation or press— 
legislation. Its seven—column leader “Bhartendhu ke 
Adurdarshita” shows its virile attack against Press Act and 
its applauders. In July 12, 1880 issue we read a leader— 

“*nc?w 3 nfafafa wcRiirreft str?wt” 

This is the first clarion call for democratising the beaurac- 
raoy. The paper sided with peasentry and wrote on its 
manifold problems. It carried on a strong propaganda for 
permanent settlement in British as well as Indian India. 
In an editorial dated October 4, 1880, we read an appeal 
for scientific agriculture—Vaugyanik krishi ki Avashykta. 

The Bhartendu period of Hindi journalism can be divided 
in two stages :— 

(1) 1867-1885. Bhartendu left this world in 1885. He 
began the vogue of journalism and inspired and advised 
others to adopt this career. Thoughtout this period, he was 
i the model for many adventures into the new fields of 
journalism. But his best attempts KVS and Harischandra 
Chandrika were not the best periodicals. ‘Hindi Pradeep’ 
(1877) and Sar Sudhanidhi (def. 1880) far left them in 
varieties of subjects and political vigour. 

(2) 1885-1900. The period carried on journalistic traditions 
a step farther, and the seed cast by Bhartendu flourished into 
a big and fruitful tree. Even when Harischandra was alive 
the whole Hindi Pradesh had developed a network of periodi¬ 
cals. Though it is not possible to determine the real con¬ 
tribution of Bhartendu in this development, but a number 
of papers were certainly launched on his instance and 
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advice and he contributed to not a few others. It was 
through the ‘tapas’ of a number of writers and journalists 
that the newspaper press that had previously no ground, 
soon baoame a tradition and a history. People like Haris- 
ohandra, Balkrishna Bhatt, Pratap Narain, Kartik Prasad 
Khattri, and Pandit Devaki Nandan Tiwari (of ‘Prayag 
Samachar’) are, infact, martyrs in the cause of Hindi 
journalism. All of these sustained financial losses in their 
enterprises and broke their health in the pursuit. Khattri 
was a rich man, but he died serving in newspapers owned by 
others (Bharat Jiwan and Sarswati; died 1904). 

These journalists came with great purposes and, if they 
failed in some of them, inspite of their suffering these 
failures make the history of their adventures even more 
inspiring. People like Devaki Nandan Tiwari who was him¬ 
self printer, publisher, writer, editor and salesman are a 
symbol of the relentless spirit of the age. 

The weeklies of the 19th century published articles on 
social or political subjects, but no such determined selection 
of subjects can be seen in the monthlies. There were no 
independent magazines on literature, politics, science, etc., 
for the proprietors aimed at a smattering of knowledge on all 
these subjects. Of these, literature was predominant. But 
in literature as well as in politics or science, the writers and 
editors aimed at giving their readers all new information 
possible and all of these invariably rovolted against older 
traditions in every way of life and conduct. They were the 
men chiefly responsible for introducing people to the new 
currents of thought. One of the happiest subject was the 
liberation of women. Bhartendu himself was an advocate 
of female education, and he established a girl’s school in his 
own premises. He was also a pioneer in bringing out a 
magazine solely devoted to the cause of Indian womanhoods 
(Bala-Bodhini, 1874). In the absence of female education, 
century-old shackles still clung to our ladies, and except for 
a couple of names like Hardevi (ed. Bharat Bhagini) and 
Hemant Kumari Devi (Daughter of Navin Chandra Bai of 
Lahore and ed. Sugrahini), we see no lady journalist. 
Throughout the period, journalism flourished on individual 4 
initiative and finance; clubs and associations, and well-to-do 
persons and business-firms came later and were very sparse. 
The public itself was indifferent. A 2— as light paper like 
Brahman had to fight hard for bare maintenance.—Such 
plightful conditions speak aloud of the ignorant-wise public. 
The local authorities and the Government legislations were 
a fear to be dreaded of. Considering such discouraging 
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background, the 19th century editors and journalists were 
more than a success and they deserve our respect and 
study. 

31. Conclusion 

The journalism of the 19th century is a record of human 
activity in almost every Direction, and this rapidly multip¬ 
lies today. W e find there-in actual conditions of the people, 
their everyday work, their amusements, morality, hopes 
and fears. Even advertisements were indicative of national 
life, its industries and amusements, educational and social 
institutions, often of religious or polical or social thought. 
News embodied in today’s journalism is more detailed and 
plastic. The development of reporting, added by railway 
transit, by telegraphy and, still later, by + he telephone, has 
placed the reader m almost immediate touch with the 
thought of the whole world, resulting in growth in the size of 
weekly and daily papers, variety of reports, formation of 
societies, and holding of meetings for the discussion of ideas 
upon every conceivable subjects. Hindi journalism extended 
slowly and there are causes for this but, nevertheless, 
it had always been a force to reckon with and a worthy 
literary and political institution. 

The journalism of the 19th century may rightly be said 
to begin with KVS (L867). The journalism of this period 
was more a propaganda affair in various spheres. Pro¬ 
pagandists of Hindi, of Neo-Hinduism, of Aryasamaj, of 
orthodoxy, of liberalism and extremism in Politics all took 
to this trade as a medium to win the masses in their favour. 
There was literary journalism, political journalism, social 
and community journalism, and religious journalism. The 
political journalism was mostly a weekly affair, with only 
three dailies in the whole century—Samachar Sudlia 
Varshan (1854), Hindusthan (1885) and Bharatodaya (1885). 
The weeklies were more numerous and they were a very 
important force, such as Dailies are today. Bharatmitra 
(1877), Bharat Jiwan (1884) and Hindi Bangvasi (1890) are 
some of the pioneers. But the overwhelming part of the 
19th century journalism consisted of monthlies (almost 230 
out of 390). The first important monthly was Harischandra 
Chadrika (1873), and monthlies had not grown any flesh till 
the end of the century. Brahman had only 12 pp. Pradeep 
had 16. Most of the monthlies were priced one or one-eight. 
With such a poor number of pages they could not be ex¬ 
pected to do more than what they did. And they looked 
more to literature than to journalism. The editors were 
literary figures, great or small. The contents were in- 
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variably Prastavna, Preritpatra, articles and essays, 
editorials, local news and advertisements. Specialisation 
had not begun though some papers like Sarsudhanidhi gave 
more to Politics, and some like Devanagri Gazette more to 
language and literature. The first scientific magazine was 
shetkari or Krisikarak (Amravati) published separately in 
in Hindi and English and edited by Chitnis Sakharam 
Chimraji Gote (1890). The last decade saw further move 
towards this specialisation with the publication of Nagri 
Praoharini Patrika (1897) and Upanyas (1898). But spe¬ 
cialisation was not to be popular till long, and Miscellany 
was still the rule of the day. The popularity of Sarswati 
(1900) in the first decade of the 20th century shows that 
magazine was still to be a miscellaneous affair. Most of 
these 19th century enterprises were short-lived, very few 
lived beyond four or five years. This was due to lukewarm 
interest of the public in this new form of literature and their 
lack of enthusiasm in Politics. Before 1885 (the year 
Indian National Congress was established) the political 
pages were dull and uninspiring. Politics grew in 
momentum in the last fifteen years of the century. Hence, 
there were no news-columns as we mean these days. 
Papers were no more than propaganda leaflets. The low 
literacy of the masses was also responsible for the plighted 
condition of the Press. The newspapers and journals were 
unwelcome boredom to all but a few educated, and a handful 
of rich men. The largest limit was 250 or 300 copies per 
month. The masses were too poor to spend 3 or 4 or 6 or 7 
annas on weekly news. The subscription was not very high 
from modern standard, but then ten or twelve annas on 
dailies meant much. 

Besides, art of journalism was unknown to all but few 
editors and journalists. News were neither coloured, nor 
striking ; nor was their presentation any good. News are 
the backbone of both daily and weekly journalism. The 
price of getting news was so high that few papers could 
afford them. They were received in English and had to be 
laboriously translated. There was no organisation in the 
presentation of news. In back pages we have discussed at 
length the development of news-writing from haphazard 
muddle to atleast some remote unity in ‘Hindusthan’ (est. 
1885). The editor had to fight against Himalayan odds, and 
he was mostly helpless. The result was that a newspaper 
turned to views-paper and then to a literary pamphlet or a 
political treatise. Old, shelved news were printed on the last 
page or cover to give it a semblance of newspaper. Hindus¬ 
tan’ (daily, 1885) was the only newspaper worth name, 

31 
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Non© could approach it in that character. This poverty of 
news and lack of originality and enthusiasm were respon¬ 
sible for poor circulation and this told on the newspaper 
staff* Thus the vicious circle was complete. 

A keen subject was the development of the journalist 
class. The result was, the burden of supplying news and 
colouring it with effect fell on its head. The journalism of 
the period was the journalism of the Pandits and literary 
personalities. Few papers were connected with correspon¬ 
dents or reporters, and fewer wrote editorial. But what 
they are, they are sincerest eff orts of unassuming men. The 
editorials and “Leaders” of 19th century are still illumina¬ 
ting. The seed had been cast, though it passed through a 
long struggle before it could fructify. 

j Bilingualism was extensively practised and it shows the 
/ infancy of journalism. Martand (1846) was pentalingual. 
Alindi-Urdu and Hindi-Bengali were a side-by-side affair 
£.(/., ‘Dharam Pracharak’ (ed. Sri Krishna Prasanno Sen, 
Bengali Hindi, 1878, Hindu-orthodoxy) and Bhartopdeshak 
(skr.—Hindi, 1897). The later 19th century is full of poetry 
and literary controversies by great writers and learned 
men. In most cases, the matter was below expectation ; 
exceptions were few like Hindi Pradeep, Bharatmitra, 
Sarsudhanidhi and Hindusthan. There is no important 19th 
century journal extent today except Sarswati which was 
established in the closing year (1900). This alone shows 
that 19th journalism could not outlive its times. However, 
it proved to be a progressive force and it gave ample politi¬ 
cal, social and literary food to the intelligentsia clamouring 
for more and more knowledge—rapid political advance. The 
main forces which influenced the Press during the era were 
the establishment of Indian National Congress (188,i), The 
Indian Councils Act (1892), Age of consent Bill (1891), the 
Albert Bill of 1893 and the Government measures to cope 
with plagues in Bombay (1896). These forces were respon¬ 
sible for the progress of public opinion in the last two 
decades of the 19th century. There was a great interest in 
technical matters which had spread from West. The Councils 
Act gave a notable impetus to journalism as people began to 
know that they had a right to choose their own representa¬ 
tive through approved public bodies and constituencies. Soon 
the debates in the legislative Council became a leading 
feature of the news. From henceforward Indian daily 
journalism was to take a bias in favour of news of a wholly 
political character. Hitherto English politics had been the 
main interest of newspapers in India. Now the Irish 
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question and the possibility of a Russian invasion on the 
N. W. P. were favourite topics. 62 

The new subjects and topical problems discussed on the 
pages of newspapers and magazines were chiefly responsible 
for a reorientation of Khari Boli as written prose. The 
newspapers and magazines of the 19th century opened new 
possibilities in the use of language and developed it to a 
great strength. The magazines were almost over*enthusias¬ 
tic about the new knowledge of several branches of science 
with the result that contribution on all new topics were 
profusely published, and they extended the range and sweep 
of the working language and gave rise to a number of 
styles. Almost any page of Bharatmitra or Hindusthan, 
or any other important journal would show that the 
language was good enough for ordinary journalistic work, 
and now on we could depend on it. Infact, the whole of 
this period saw the flowering of journalism, and we get such 
material in the shape of editorials and leading articles as 
would well compare with the journalism of any other 
language. 

Another important force in forging a new prose-style 
was the Aryasamaj, started by Swami Dayanand (1875). 
‘Satyartha Prakash’ (1874) broke new ground of an empha¬ 
tic controversial prose-style. This was greatly practised 
by Aryasamaj journals and periodicals as ‘Bharat Sudasha 
Pravartak’ (1878), ‘Aryamitra’ (1890), ‘Arya Darpan’ (1880) 
and a host of others. This branch of Hindi Journalism was 
responsible for a vigorous, active, nervous, day-to-day Hindi 
prose as against the literary style of Hanschandra. The 
bane of this style was that it was too emotional and 
irrational. It did not decorate itself with literary ornaments. 
Nor did it much care for grammar and accuracy. Infact, it 
was more suited to platform than to journalism. Yet 
journalism profitted by the national bass-notes of the Arya¬ 
samaj magazine and periodicals. Some of these Arya- 
samajistic enterprises began with simple Hindi with plenty 
of Urdu vocabulary just for winning mass-support for 
their movement, but soon after they dropped this attitude 
and began to lean on Sanskrit. The language itself was 
named as ‘Arya Bhasha’ by Swami Dayanand, but the name 
could not get any stablity. Nevertheless, Aryasamaj 
journalism proved a big force in strengthening Hindi lan¬ 
guage and its prose styles, 

- 62 Vide, Journalism in India by Pat Lavett 
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It is clear that the religi ous jou rnalism of this period 
(1883-1900) gained from Aryasamaj movement, while the 
journalists in common borrowed much from the language of 
Harischandra (1873-85). But the later class of Journalists 
had soon to stand on their own legs. And Hindi language 
and prose-style owes much to Hindi journalists too as would 
be soon evident from stray cullings. Men primarily res¬ 
ponsible for this development were Bal Krishna Bhatt 
(Hindi Pradeep, 1877), Pratap Narain Misra (Brahman, 
1883), Radha Krishna Das (1865-1907), Swami Dayanand 
(1824-1883), Kartik Prasad Khattri (1851-1904), Radha 
Charan Goswami (1859-1925), Badri Narayan Chaudhery 
‘Premghan’ (1855-1923), Balmukund Gupta (1865-1907), 
Durga Prasad Misra (1889-1910), Tota Ram Verma (1847- 
1902), Damodar Shashtri (b. 1858, exfc. 1873), Navin Chandra 
Roy (1837-1890), Devaki Nandan Khattri (1861-1913) Babu 
Shyam Sundar Das (1875-1945), Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi 
(1864-1938), and Ambika Datt Vyas (1858-1900). The various 
magazines and periodicals which they contributed and 
edited were the models of Hindi prose, and it was through 
their journalistic and literary enterprises that Hindi has 
developed from a drawing-room language to the language 
of masses comprising tens of orores of our countrymen. 
The fact is that journalism is everywhere prominently 
linked up with the rise and growth of Prose. Hindi prose 
itself can be called the “child of Hindi Journalism in the 
19th century”. Organs like Dharam Divakar, Bhoogol 
Rahasya, Hindi Pradeep, Brahman, Harischandra Chandrika, 
and Anand Kadambini were insistently contributing to¬ 
wards the enrichment of Hindi prose. Journalism was also 
responsible for creating a better world of thought. The 
earlier papers clamoured for more and more true and 
scientific knowledge. With the publication of Nagri Pra- 
charini Patrika (1897), articles written after profound 
t research began to be published which raised the standard 
fand taste of the reading public and inculated in them a 
spirit of scientific acouracy. 

Generally speaking, it could be said that the Press had 
little or no influence on the majority of the people, who 
were agriculturists and day-labourers. They did not see 
newspapers, and were not influenced by them either directly 
or indirectly. Those who read the papers were the aided 
school teachers and various officials and pleaders who were 
more or less connected with the Government. The number 
of readers being comparatively few, the direct influnce of 
the Hindi press was little, but as the ideas and news con¬ 
veyed to them filtered through them to many others f this 
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indirect influence was not small or to be despised. The 
newspapeis wanted originality, and followed English and 
Bengali Press and borrowed largely from them. The men 
who edited the papers belonged as a rule to a class which 
knew little of the people of the interior outside the great 
towns or of their feelings and opinions, and were altogether 
incapable of representing their true sentiments or of instruc¬ 
ting them. They occasionally did good by bringing to light 
some local cause of irritation among the population of the 
town, but on the great questions of the day effecting the 
welfare of the people at large or of the rural and agricul¬ 
tural classes they were generally quite unable to write. 
The native papers written in English supplied the editors of 
the vernacular press with topics, and one paper after an¬ 
other took up the theme and reproduced the arguments in a 
slightly altered form for a different circle of readers. This 
was bad and ineffective journalism which could be ascribed 
in a great measure to tho inexperience of young writers. 
Most of the news and extracts too came from Bengali and 
English Journalism. Bengali Journalism also did the same 
for it took more of its material from English source. 

But Bengali monthlies had greatly developed by 1880. 
In that year there were a number of papers which could 
rightly be called a “miscellany”, while there was none in 
Hindi till Saraswati came to Dwivedi (1903). Bangdarshan ,< 
Bandhava and Bharati were such organs. These dealt with' 
subjects of varied interest: literary, social, historical, anti¬ 
quarian, metaphysical, scientific, religious etc., and displayed 
ablity in their treatment. They had also developed their 
individuality which could be determined by the nature of 
the subjects which preponderated in them respectivally, the 
tone with which they were severally pervaded, and the 
spirit in which they were each conducted. Critical papers 
like ‘Masik Samalochna’ had appeared and even predomi¬ 
nantly. Scientific papers like ‘Prakriti* and 'Nalini* are 
there. There were no such papers in Hindi till the 20th 
century had fairly set in, and ‘Vigyan* and ‘Bhoogol* 
appeared. There was no poetry and fiction paper of out¬ 
standing merit in Hindi till the close of the period while 
poetry and fiction found important places in all Bengali 
periodicals in the Eightees and most of all in ‘Bharati*. 
Besides, in 1881-82 there were six dailies in Bengali 
journalism with a circulation between 300 and 600 while 
there was none in Hindi. The weeklies had small publica¬ 
tion, many having less than 500, but the highest circulation 
ran to 4,000 which could have been a nice dream for a Hindi 
journal of even two decades later. Of the monthly papers 
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one had a circulation of 2100 63 but this was an exceptional 
case. In Hindi, we see Pratap Narain Misra and Bal 
Krishna Bhatt not scoring more than 350. The English 
Press of Bengal had also made tremendous influence for 
itself with such papers as Indian Mirror, the ‘Bengali’, the 
‘Rais and the Ryot’ and ‘Amrit Bazar Patrika’. 04 These 
were the papers that gave models to vernacular journalism 
in Hindi Pradesh and elsewhere. However, most Hindi 
papers lived a very struggling and ephemeral existance. 
Some papers had two or three rates of subscription, the 
highest being charged to Rajas, independent chiefs and 
wealthymen ; the second to poorer subscribes ; while the 
lowest price was reserved for those who could not or would 
not pay the higher rates. Scarcely any paper could pay its 
contributors as advertisements were few and cheap. 

The page< of Journalism of this period (1883-1900) throw 
valuable reflections about the pitiable state of Hindi 
Journalism e.g., (December 17, 1891), Publishes an 

appeal ^ (editorial) in 5 big coloumns covering one 
and a quarter page :— 

ff*ft 'rat qOT STfora qf fofft *t srfa- 
ftq q£( t, ra % jitoto % fan qqro to tot toI site 

fr*ftfq sra to ^fcr jtccT fft f, to tft qqt ft to fqfror 11 ff?tf 
ff?qt Tft q>t tst 3ft q;TOqrftt I, qf *ft 3 §5 frfafar 
q£f I, to ffqqt q fq$ 3 mr fo % ssr 

qft %f to fTTOt nr?! % 535 fr'fur q fror ft i frfro; qft srfa 
m $ft «ft wrq^qTOrr t1 to tot* totoS t fa ff?qt 
% ^ ^ 5ftqrtercq> ator fa^ft frfqq; sto 5% ?1 ff?qt % 

toto *rnfq fffftra ^ swift fc?q|t 
tft % f^ro; faqq} $§5 TOf*fa vfrt qrrtfffa tot to »ft, to 
faffit wftflRT I ? fa=ft TO TO=flft qq-JTq-TOT *T sftfT 

to qfte “wra qr erq^r qrft* qr to^” % qfar to»t to 
= q% *t, f ? l %q^r ?rrfqq» ft q^f ftqr q?r to, tou 
TO qfqq; «ra to^ ?ftc towt sqg^ fq^m q qrft aro *qrc*q q»t 
m\*m % q fft to m q;> sttost ft is tost q>qfaq ftqr q?r, 

03 Bengal Administration Report, 1881-82, p, 390. 

«* Ibid, 1882-83, p. 52. 
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wk sgg;7 Jpg ^ ffg?;7 % tfggit gft, ffcqfl % qgt g>7, f^ 
3 «rgj ggRgil g>7 srk grqr g>7 ^7 g't? <11 Pf, fgggq 
skt»g flgr ggqr wgisg f7 ggr 1 1 gq;?7 fr^q fg? ggt f, mr 
tor* t, g§ Pgpg |, q* gg %'z % mz g?7 ; mfa 

grct^ it f? ; ^t fgqgqt wt qqt srgM, wk w=p- g7, 
gf 3-'^f % gr*T f h f7 gf i f?^7 gft gg7 gg gg ^<g?r it g$ ’HTcftj 
gf *jgR, g? qlgqtqgR m mt I ? wk 1% %<g f7 gtff \ ? 
“«t® ,, i” g*qigg> sft qcnqg^rq 11 ! few g7, gR%?£g7 ^7 g<t 
grerg; |,“9rrp5' qqgfTggV’ % «t 7 g<5R7gRTqqr5fl g) gg £g> €\ 
fgw gg;i7 |, q^§ g Pggk m % ssq g;t ^stt? g* sggrf gfg; sgg 
gtfgtR, gw sro w7 wwtqtR g* gtff ggr ff?tf % 3 ^r % fggR it 
sfo *f sgt?t f ? g;q ggt g7w7 gngqw7 m -rtf *f gg>1t | ? g>g gg> 
w7% % wgr ggr% 1 ? gtf f ggt %g g^gfe % qtm 3 3g% t%. 

| ? wnfar gf | pg> Pf?f7 g?7 g?7 ft §0 wk g7=gg7g g^rr 
gxffiH I i ?vr f*r ffor gg nr^fjg ^fig-s^ g;t f at 
wig ftar I, Pg? gRflq *tnt g;7 3?rfg fagr gig7q gjqr m 
StwItW g>T«foR7 % fggr ggt m\ qfit wifg g H*g?ig 
Hwg g?7 ?t ggcft i fwn giqr % 3-qg^ g?g# g?7 I, gRg hatwr 
qg mH t, Hqg=9R g^r m%\ f, gqfg^g g?7 I, «igr «f 7 qg% 
gr^r glg^gi^ f%g g^R §, f%g % wrglqrwg g* ferg, 
gf«gR.?ftj[ wggq[?g ft ggt I ? %g gg?R g glgr^r, *nr- 
;fi%, fgwrg frrfe tl fagfarr wrg 1 1 ^ ^7 fg^rg ggi^, 

gggrg wIj: g7»gar g>r o;^grg j^t g?g wrcftg grgr ^ ftgl 
i, qj: ? 3 Pf^erg mi % ffjgwt ^7 ^wrg grfgjqr ff-gt %\ we7 
t*OT gqP?gg I, fg^ ggr gjgg I fqt, ?grO g^7 swfer f7 g% ? 
5wfg gft ^wg?g g;pw ff-fl g7 wg eg; gtg7qig gwRr g i7jt 7 gg 
ggr gtgrfq g*gg g<0 P^ ff ? <r-giqft ffjffft ?7 gsrPg f7 wr% i 
^ril f3 tr £ ‘gjrg?t^g” ^7 wrg wrcg “qfaim” grg, pggr grgr 
g>7 ^rPg % gg ^ wtfw ff)? fgggwr f7 I, t ^fr I ifk 
ft sggnr fgg g^f g€f i wm giqfg ^rgg? % gtpgqg gw grgr 
cpggsl ^ f?;g;7 g>7 gtfggr % g^tJ: % PggR % ‘^Pg^ ggrst” ggrqg 
gft |, ^ggft ^fggtgr qtt qP^wg «ft qrgt ngt 11 “*fgq> giPfgtt” gr7 
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“ 755 ft 331*1” ftt rfa3ft7* 1 11 TOj ft ssfafar 3ft ftte ngwft 31 
7*3313 731 3* 3ft71 1 513 73 fa> ff^ft 313ft 37*fft313ft 317 
7f133 7 37 5117 ? 513 73 ft*r-317ft-ff ; 3ft-f3?ir*ft 73*7 77 3W 
75133 7 77 5117 ? Q;* *173 7717 31 5lft31 =371 33f3* 31? 'Ft? 
7 Tk 1T I ? 57 5113 tft f7 ‘‘*f73 7313” % 73[31* % 3331*37 
3lt* “*%3 3lfc31” 7ft 7f5ft 331<t ft f StT5T°I* ft371 33% % 51710; 
7557 77 3Tff*7 f^t 7ft ft<33* 3lft 3113*3 % 7^7^; fl 317*1 
3# 77Tft, ?7ft 331* f7% 3%«3 3*1 fa^l* 7* 3777 3113*3 3lt* 
*ft3 7 ftt f77»7 ft *ft f I 3113*3 3*1 f7ft 31lf33f3 31 I 3lt* 3fl- 
5ft7> 57% 7f7«I ?T77f7 ft 5Ilft 3T | | Tift—75 f33«Tft 3lt* gtf 
311*131 77t 3* Tit ? 331 fft*f lift ? f7 3fft 1 fft, 517 373 3*1 
3H*7ft 371 ? 7c7^ 7ft 77T7J ft 331 7iff7] ? 31*1! 3133* 37* ft 
3lf33*t»3 “315131” ft371 3lf73 3*13 ftft ft, f5T7% 7*7 7177 
77 577 fffft 7157 ft 7T, 77 7ft 7ft %3 7 7% 517 fa 57 77* ft 
55T|*1 315Hjft ft TTTft ?v{f731*ft 3lf ‘‘aifTO” 3ft 751371 7 7ft I 
5T7 % f57*t *[5117, 7?7t 7*1* 7f77l ft 313% <J57 37 3*:ff7—7(577 
5ft Tift 177* 7 fft, 517 77 ; fft,'511*7*1 fl£*l ft snft 7f*7m7t 3577T? 
“affTTr” ft331 7ft ft7r 7 7ft 7 ft 77T fft?3T7 | fft 7T5T7F 7 ft “*f*13 
3lfe3l”—*7 ( 77, 77 77 7>ft 7fI77T ) ft 31713 ft S*W 3* !g«3 
7 ft 5777ft ? fa^lft “71517” Tift 7773* 7*ft% qfa^fttT* ft ST3R 
*15* ft 751371 7 fftslft Til* 1337 333 ft 3ffI5T ( fafl* ) ft 57ft 
f1T3* ^fft3 ST*5 3Jf fft51l71«7^ «ft 7*3fl*I31 <£31* Sift *133ft3 
fftf 35133 31 3KST7 ^31 I *ft3 ! 7f I*fl3 > f*3, ff*3ft % 3317 

*313—ft, ff^fft ft 3317177* ft—fit ft 3313 3J3f%*33 3J3— 
7*ft3 “31513” 31 3fe 33 7 fft^ft I f3«t* |—ft *f73l 

3ft ! ff;<Cft 713ft ff'fWl 3ft !! 3153, f3 f3 ^3flft ff^ ft *ftft 3> 
3ft 73 713 ? f^33t 33!577r ^t f 3371, 3ft §3t71, f7ft f7? iK 
f|?3ft *f*T3 f*1 317ft I 73 317*1 31 7R323 3(1* f77ft? 35 I fft, 
f5t7 ff?3ft 3ft 51373 ft 57 73 331* ft 51377 ft *ft f, f371 3T7^t 
73ft 37rf3 ft 7)31fa 51?3 3vrf7 3173 3ft I, =33^ 3 35115113* 
ftl 3*ft7 3ft: | 53ft ff?3ft 7 ft 351% 3*ft ft f%3 5133317 *131 *13- 
3ISr fftf 73* fasfat 3 ft 5fft t, sfft* f77I 3?T 31f3 g-jffft 3* 
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vm I ?crt hr"* <ar I ft? h?T sTmftq? sffc 

RTfe^ fait Tit it forfcT WRIRR I, Rff 3?ift “fafa*TtR” RWq? 
tfiq? q?r uhr faitaqR i i *q<sir 11 <rri fR? it nqtarr I, qs- 
qfa H3«T *RT *R Rq?at t ? Hf arc ftp, HW r HrW°I 3ni 
cr qrrc;? % it nift' ? nq arc fi, ^HRiit writ RRft % qq it 

St^RT q qfti RR 5fR ? f*T sftR it *Y RT ft fH q?R i Haft 
*r I ifa “HRar faq” it fafta qq?rftrar q?<at «rr^ 11 q? th fiit 
crq> sqfe ft$rq it STqfi 3ft | i)| it Htqq? *rfa«Rt Hit 
I ? are htwr it H*qftr I, sffc qq c^arr i q?*r hi arcarr I *k 
Hqqf H*q | ft?, Rf Hq'HTRRqr it—S^HI—WT5TT it H»# | | 
jr^r i fare; o;q? wjtt^t (q^) qi»q qg<s Jrfcrfafqqt it I, ftrai 
*rcr, h?rtht, nikR, qiftr, st^<, Rkin<, sqtqritj ^qnfcrR't 
srTft shth* i, srfc HrRftr % ?H 5Ttn1 ?! |? <0 H*q ; H nil i) 
ftsagwR^^t gjt ffa%qRi i *rsr arc itf?qt fait qit i 
5 j?h ftrar v\i w ni i sam q?Rqi qit I ft? H 3 «q q?r &m, hr, 
sir it ifiar narr t, hr *qq it Hrarr I, aft q* fTRaqrarsq itq?< 
fq l?arr 11 qa ; 3 ‘HRar fin’ i 03 ? % wr t wiq? itR q?prcTif 
?, crc q?r sanr? hr hr iti q< it snarr I, arq hj ^Rr arsrqq? it 
nratt 1 1 qar %q*r qit q?RH I ft?, “HRarftrq” stth arc itftar t, 
Rit aft qr?q?, qisq? qfH ft^it % qftil qft Hit qqrr qaiVn |, i 

RtJT $55 q:^qtR t ?fK r?qft RT^t ^it f ^ «rr I, 

3H% Hdi q;q? fqn it m ^r iit ftq? H*an 1 ^3 ^ HRarfint 
it hhih it ?riqft q?q arc qqr q?^ ivaft 11 ftr% Hq'^THt^ *R 
sft? JiTfHf'it q< qR«Fr itqq jrr fw q^arr I, % qftn q$ it 
3^iitR, ?rrcit %tt* sasT? ftiti it 11 

XX XX 

fH itJT HTHRRr q?t i'W 5T3?tq i HTf® HWTRH 
ftrg^ q??% q?t hhs f, ^am faq?RT q?TRH nmi it it sift «nr t| 
q;^ qqli it it stfaw i, aqrit it rrtrt t, 
ftf^q fiq it farqr t, R^t ?ft< i it it 

H^ar t, q^3 m fnarit RF5« i??qr t ^it f? \ 
32 
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ftk *erftt enrrsr qsft % q£ % *r$ fas wn: mm w 

etf I, ftftt ww ft ft er«r q>i*q uq Vr qperwq 11 

Another paper *TReiqq (Dec. 1, 1891) writes under the 
Caption—“wet qflem : 

qrwmr 1 wr tft qft fttq; ft qq>rqr mm qf i fa ffter q*R 
* g?T mU*W; fc^f! ft! STTqft mftt ft* ft! ft! WT* *qftt qu*R 
ytn 'R «qrqt^rqq m ftur fftftwu tf<rr I ft; qjqqfft^ m qq 
qffftu Jfe ft! eft ntfl I ? qufq n<m ;£ft! $$ sqs^ftl % q?Rqr *u 
ft!*! ft! ^fft 33Rt qftt suftt f uft! $$ ft! q*qre * ft! 1 qfc wft 
qrmroqr fu qq qu ft?q ft ftftj fftg qrtqr t ft; fttf ?nqf% % 
urt q tuift qrsftt ft ft! ?ft ^fft qf^rt qnr=ar srq suft! fftft! ftk 
ft ft! mm ^fl fft^n eft qq q;r sftffter q?qr %ft m*r? I ? srqrcqr 
fttii! ft! q?e» eft srift fttfftft **r srfft % q^un q|ei ft sjft-qft ?ift- 
mroft itu qrrftc ft! t fftsfttft qrtfft ft %q* snar erq; q;r »j*q ;«{! 
fftqr, fq fttuiftt ft srq »^q fftsrft ft! qrftm ft! ut at qq ft! em 
mfipiTx x xqftq>| % q? “*mem” q>it? uReraifftft! 
ft nft wcem ft IftqT t qfift 1 ” 

The establishment of Press-Association is thus comment¬ 
ed in Editorial Notes of ‘Bharatmitra’, August 15, 1889 : 

uReftq qjftqquftqft u*rr 

ft« ft qrq f?q* ft! frar ft rut^r qq qjer v«r mf 1 1 qq 

draft qftt ft! ftft! fqut fftft! ft! aft! ft | ft! qwrft! *tm ft 

fftekfq; qq! ft mfsrre 5ft py ire ?t 3uft ?ukt wRerftq; mt3- 

?jftr *t eft x x x 3uq>r wn a muft’ i (Space mutilated, but 

shows that the editor is commenting on the news given by 
a correspondent of the ‘Hindoosthan’.) 

mnft RReraq ft! q? fqur serfftft t fft mt ft emrqR qqK ft! 
trftisi ftk qkqen rpu ftft! fttu qft! mnsft fmr muftq qq! ftk 
mift upm(! m*? »mer ftu ft! qqrqei. ^wfa aft! iM—qrinpr 
ft! 55 qqft ft! eroq qq; “weftq qftqq;rftft! uur” ft qqm 
eFeft ft! wrmqqKTr wie q? q^r qwt^er sirm mu I uu 
^ WT5r erre'ki gart eqc* t*, qrfftwH 3«q ^q ft 
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H*r*rsTO*T sftaMratft 

“&T % WFT ^ fa* % |?n I 

These stray references and quotations show the great 
struggle that the Hindi Press had to pass through in these 
early days. It was one of the most progressive forces of 
the age, and the history of its growth and development is 
greatly inspiring. During the last years of the century, the 
Hindi editors and journalists had gained a consciousness of 
their importance as nation-builders, and while facing many 
odds, they attempted to come together. The first journalist 
association ‘Sampadak Samaj’ was established in 1889, and 
though it proved to be an invertebrate body, nevertheless, it 
had the credit of being the first body of its kind. The 
establishment of such a body clearly showed that Hindi 
journalists had after all begun to see light through surround¬ 
ing darkness and henceforth they could rely upon themselves. 
The growth of public opinion was slow, but it was a certain 
fact, and Hindi newspapers and journals played no unim¬ 
portant part in its developments. The result was that in 
the first decade of the 20th century when a new era of 
active politics emerged, newspapers and journals in Hindi 
were not show in accepting new challenges. They had 
behind them the strength of a public which they had trained 
in social affairs and politics for three quarters of a century. 
When our earliest journalists began to do their work, there 
was no paper worth mentioning. Journalism was limited 
to a few individuals here and there. “All Honour to them 
that, undismayed by conditions almost deterrent, they did 
their work so well that on the foundations they laid, truly 
and firmly, a vast structure has been raised of which we 
have no reason to feel ashamed.” 65 


Indian PoliticB Since the Mutiny: C. Y. Chintamani, p. 199 



CHAPTER V 


DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI JOURNALISM IN THE 
20th CENTURY I 

(1900-1921) 

1. The century opened in the midst of South African 
War (1899) and the first important event was the death of 
Queen Victoria in 1901. Lord Curzon was the Viceroy of 
India, and it was in his viceroyalty that India, for the first 
time, organized public opinion on a vast scale and appealed 
to masses instead of classes which, however, still continued 
to dominate the public opinion. With the rise of such a 
strong public opinion, the Govt, was prepared to gag the 
press. The first stroke was the amended Indian Official 
Secrets Act of 1889 (in 1913) which act was strongly resent¬ 
ed by the whole of the native press. The result of the rise 
of native journalism was : 

(a) The readiness of the Govt, to crush it, which 

showed itself in the coming repressing press laws, 
and 

(b) the rapid turning of the Anglo-Indian press to the 

Govt, side which welcomed it and the fact gave it 
more strength than it had hitherto possessed in the 
official circle. It almost lost its independent 
nature, and became the mouthpiece of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The national consciousness of India was very sensitive 
in those days. The year 1904-5 proved very important in 
the growth of this consciousness. An Eastern power, 
Japan, overthrew the Czarist armies on the battlefield and 
this fact coupled with the pride-hurting utterances of Lord 
Curzon (1899-1905) deepened the idea of self-respect and 
selfworth which gave strength to the movements that fol¬ 
lowed. The terrible famine that raged at this time and 
economic disturbances revolutionised the thought of the 
peasantry, the middle-class and the labourers. The Cong¬ 
ress emerged out from these catastrophies with a new lease 
of life and a new line of attack. In 1901 session of the 
Congress, Mr. Dinshaw Wacha, the President, dealt 
exhaustively on ali sides of Government’s policy re : famine 
rent and revenue, canal, railway, tax and currency and 
critised it severely. In 1905 came the Bengal Partition. 
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A protest movement began under the guidance of Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, and soon the' movement extended 
to other provinces. It was associated with two other eco¬ 
nomic movements—the Swadeshi and the Byeott. The 
Bycott movement was meant more a political and economi¬ 
cal pressure on the Govt* The agitation coincided with 
the general awakening of Asia. A rupture seemed to be 
imminent in the Congress body on the partition question. 
In 1905 Gokhale laid the foundation of his Servants of India 
Society. It aimed at progressive and constitutional agita¬ 
tion for self-Government of dominion type. In 1907 
Arovindo Ghose and Tilak stood against Gokhale and 
Surendra Nath Banerjee ; Tilak and his party proved more 
powerful. The Congress session was to be called at Nagpur 
but the extremists broke the reception committee and 
demanded that it should be held at Surat, where they were 
in majority. The moderates chose Ras Behari Ghosh as 
their President, while the extremists chose Lala Lajpat Rai. 
The session ended in hand-to-hand fight in which chairs 
were freely used. From this date Congress was no more a 
united organisation. The extremists and the terrorists 
came in the forefront and the Government began a terrible 
repression. Public meetings were banned, newspapers had 
their securities confiscated. There were revolts in Bengal 
and Bihar, 

After the breach at Surat (Dec. 1907) resulting in a 
parting of ways, the moderates were led by Gokhale and 
the extremists had their leader in Tilak. The national 
movement was thus to be carried on two plans and its 
unique position was threatened. The press also took sides. 
There grew the moderate press, and the extremist press. 
The extremist press under Tilak and others caused great 
annoyance to the Government, who passed in June 1908 the 
.Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act VII. There were 
a number of prosecutions under this Act, and the press 
learned the game of 

(1) maintaining “dummy editors’* who were convicted 
one after other, while persons who were really responsible 
maintained anonymity and remained unscathed, 

(2) improving sales to great degrees in the period taken 
by the court proceedings. 

The most important press at this time was of Bengal, 
Punjab and Gujrat, and Tilak was slowly exerting his in¬ 
fluence on political Hindi journalism which was to follow by 
the publication of the Hindi Kaisri (1908-1911) which 
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printed translation of the editorials of the Marathi organ of 
Tilak of the same name. The real political journalism in 
the Hindi speaking provinces was to develop later with the 
rise of non-co-operation movement, and when it did, it closely 
followed Tilak’s model. 

Another period of political heat began with the publica¬ 
tion of Minto-Morley Reform (1908) which began to come in 
practice in 1909, This new Act 

“enlarged the Legislative Council, and the number of 
elective members. Power was given to members to 
move resolutions on matters of general public interest, 
to discuss the annual budgets and to put supplementary 
questions. In addition, an Indian was to the appoint¬ 
ed to the Viceroy’s Council and separate electorates 
were instituted.” 1 

The Reforms still widened the gulf between the two 
sections of Indian political opinion—moderates supported 
the scheme, while the extremists strongly deplored it. The 
repressive policy of the Government followed, and important 
extremist opinion was hushed into silence by sending its 
leaders to jail. These events gave wide popularity to the 
extremist press. The moderates had till then contended 
themselves with those vernacular organs which they 
controlled, but now with their co-operative hands extended 
to the Government and the staunch opposition to the extre¬ 
mist section of the press, they wanted to have an English 
organ published from some central place. Thus, “Leader” 
was established at Allahabad in 1909. 

The extremist press, chiefly of Bengal, troubled the 
Government much and the Government citing irresponsible 
and destructive criticism brought up a new legislation—the 
Press Act of 1910. 

Then followed the Delhi Darbar of Dec. 1911, which end¬ 
ed the partition and shifted the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi. The measures cowed down the extremist opposition 
which again rose to the occasion when the Passive Resist¬ 
ance was for the first time experimented in South Africa 
(1913). Indian political thought was for some time largely 
concentrated on the position of India in S. Africa, and with 
the inauguration of the campaign, the papers pressed the 
demand of a more equitable dealings with Indians in the 
colonies. The public watched breathlessly the results 
of the tussle between their brothers and the white colo¬ 
nists. 

1 Margarita, p. 326 
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The period between 1914-18 was covered by the first 
World War. Just as the war broke, the Govt, feared dis¬ 
loyalty and promulgated Defence of India Act. In fact, 
India was already expressing national aspirations—why 
should India support a war to defend the principle of self- 
determination when she herself was denied of its applicabi¬ 
lity to her ? The Prinoes and the people of India came with 
great help in men and material and money, but as the war 
wei t on the spirit of questioning grew. The Anglo-Indian 
press was preaching the necessity of putting war first, and 
national aspirations next; the moderate press was declar¬ 
ing whole-hearted support with a hope of the principle of 
self-determination being applied to India. After the war 
was over, while the nationalist press felt that India’s 
claim should be acknowledged without any delay. The 
result of these questionings and heart-seekings was the solid 
unification of all Indian front. Dr. Annie Besant started 
her Home Rule Agitation. Tilak supported it. Throughout 
the length and breadth of India, a number of Home Leagues 
were opened. The press clamoured the Dominion Status for 
India. In 1916, the Congress and the Muslim League came 
to an agreement over a draft constitution designed to secure 
self-Government. With the death of Gokhale and Firoz 
Shah Mehta in 1915, the nationalistic public opinion and 
press was led by Tilak and Besant. In 1916, Lord Chelms¬ 
ford was appointed the Viceroy of India, and in his very 
first speech, he offended the national press by the pro¬ 
nouncement to the effect that Reforms were to be indefinite¬ 
ly postponed. However, on August 20, Mr. Montague, 
Secretary of State for India, made an important speech dec¬ 
laring that 

“the policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
increasing association of Indians, in every branch of 
administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institution, with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They had decided 
that substantial steps in this direction should be taken 
as soon as possible, and that it is of highest importance 
as preliminary to consider what steps should be taken 
that there should be a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between the authority at home, and in India, 
Montague came to India, and toured the country, 
meeting representatives of all shades of public opinion. 
In the middle of 1918 was published the Montague- 
Chelmsford Report.“the moderates accepted it 
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but urged important amendments ; the Home Rulers 
declined to accept them, and urged amendments ; the 
‘Extremists’ declined them altogether”. 2 

At the close of the war in 1918, the whole country was full 
of hope and people fervently believed that India’s services 
in the war would be fittingly recognised and awarded. 

Thus we see that the period between 1905-1918 was a 
period of rapid growth of national consciousness, and the 
press was most responsible for the spread of that conscious¬ 
ness in the remote corners of the country. It was divided 
into 

(1) The Anglo-Indian Press in English, 

(2) The Moderate Press in English, 

(3) The Home Rulers’ Press in English and Vernacular, 

(4) The Extremist Press in English and Vernacular, 

(5) The Muslim Press in Urdu which had no set political 
views, but which was mostly pro-League, and extremely 
watchful to the Muslim interest. The Hindu organs .were, 
similarly, acutely sensitive to Hindu interests, although 
there was no Hindu Mahasabha press of any dimension. 

Leaving Anglo-Indian press which had the official 
backing, and was content in its habit of vilifying the 
Indians, the other presses were not supported by the Govt, 
and the National Press, the Extremist Press suffering more 
than the Home Rulers’ press and the struggle was fruitful 
in so much that it rapidly promoted political journalism. 
The most important vernacular presses were those in Bengal 
and Maharashtra. 

2. The first 14 years of the present century saw a steady 
rise of public opinion regarding politics and administration, 
and, as a consequence, the development of the press. Hindi 
newspaper journalism did not progress much, as we can 
easily show by the absence of even a single daily in the first 
decade. But English, Bengalee and Marathi journalism 
grew in number and strength. Most of the Hindi press was 
dependent on these for news and models. The partition of 
Bengal and subsequent national awakening was responsible 
for this rapid growth of journalism, and Bengal and Maha¬ 
rashtra under Surendra Nath Banerjee, Tilak and Gokhle 
headed vernacular journalism. 

3 ftnnie Besant in 'India Bond or Free 1 , p. 188 
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3. Mr, G. A. Natesan opened the century with his re¬ 
markable and wellknown achievement—Indian Review (1900) 
which was a Miscellany with such distinguished contribu¬ 
tors as had never been before on the list of any periodicals 
It soon arose to great fame and publicity. The most im¬ 
portant papers some of whom continued from the last 
century and the other began anew, were Englishman (Cal¬ 
cutta) an ultra-conservative European paper : The Indian 
Daily News (Calcutta), Statesman (Calcutta), Bengalee 
(Calcutta, ed. Surendra Nath Banerjee), Hindu (Madras), 
Madras Mail (European), Times of India (Bombay, conser¬ 
vative), Advocate of India (Bombay), Oriental Review (Bom¬ 
bay), Indian Spectator (ed. Byramji Malabari, daily), Civil 
and Military Gazette (Lahore), Leader (est. October 1909, 
Allahabad, moderate) Tribune (Lahore), Bombay Chronicle 
(March 3, 1913, Bombay, nationalist). 

4. Marathi journalism had two most important papers 
Kesari and Maratha, both edited by N. C. Kelkar (in 1901). 
Gujerati had three important dailies—Bombay Samachar, 
The Jami-Jamshed and the Rast Guftar, but they published 
English supplements. There were many important Bengalee 
papers, e.g., Saudhya and Yugantar. Deshsevak (Marathi) 
was also an important paper in which Tilak wrote, beside 
writing in his Kesari (in 1908). Induprakash (an Anglo- 
Marathi organ) also gave an important expression to public 
opinion. 

5. The new century brought with it a new era in Indian 
politics. The period of sporadic agitation was finished, and 
public opinion began to exert itself in organised form, and 
its pressure was ever exerted more and more. In most 
cases, direct action was contemplated, and the trend went 
on to show that in successive steps the political agitation 
would be more massive and aggressive. 

The most important agitations during this period were 
connected with the partition of Bengal (1905) which resulted 
in Swadeshi movement, the Amended Indian Official Secrets 
Act (1903), and Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act 
(1908), Morley-Minto Re-form (1909), Act to provide for the 
better control of the Press (1910), Delhi Darbar (1911), and a 
host of important minor events till the Great War came on 
the forefront. 

6. The most important press development of this period 
was the formation of the Associated Press. The story of 
the foundation of this organisation, and its effect on Indian 
journalism is told by Margarita Barns as thus : 

33 
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“At this time there had been the practice of the leading 
newspapers to maintain correspondents at the headquarters 
of the Government, at Calcutta during the winter and at 
Simla during the summer. Howard Hensman, a very com¬ 
petent journalist, was then the representative of the Pioneer 
of Allahabad. Possessing as he did the privelige of entry 
to the offices of various Govt, officials, the Pioneer gained 
a reputation for exclusive news. His colleagues at Simla 
were Mr. A. J. Duck, of the Englishman, Mr. Everard Coates 
of the Statesman and Mr. Dallas of the Indian Daily News. 
The last named had great assistance from Mr. K. C. Roy 
whose duty it was to get into touch with the minor officials 
in the various departments. 

Finding a formidable competition in Howard Hensman, 
the representatives of the three Calcutta papers decided to 
pool their resources, and thus the Associated Press was 
born, with Messrs. Buck and Coates as the first Directors. 
Later on the news-agency was organised in all the import¬ 
ant centres and Mr. Roy expressed the view that he should 
be offered a directorship. This was not conceded and 
seceded from the group and, with Mr. U. N. Sen founded a 
rival organisation—the Press Bureau. As a result of this 
competition, the Directors of the Associated Press came to 
terms with Mr. Roy who became a Director of the latter 
organisation. In course of time Coates’ interest was 
acquired by Reuter, which organisation conducted the 
Agency as an integral part of their service of news. 

While the formation of the Associated Press gave news¬ 
papers the opportunity of covering a wider field of news 
that would have been possible with their individual resour¬ 
ces, it also led to the disappearance of the system of special 
correspondence. Newspapers did, as it is true, maintain 
representatives in the large centres. But the special 
correspondents, in whom the leading newspapers had hither¬ 
to relied, were in the habit of travelling up and down the 
country, concerning events of importance. They developed 
individualistic style and journalistic personalities. In other 
words, the establishment of the Associated Press had the 
effect of replacing the distinctly personal touch in Indian 
journalism by an impersonal service of news. It is fre¬ 
quently maintained that news-agency reporting must, of a 
necessity, be objective and impersonal. This condition is 
not, however, universally, accepted at the present day by 
news-agencies in the United States and Great Britain. The 
fact their Reuter and its subsidiaries in India were in re¬ 
ceipt of state patronage in return for the supply of news is 
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probably one of the reasons why its messages were devoid 
of “colour”, rather than any limitation on its scope became 
it as an agency.” 3 

7 . Press Censor 

On December 4, 1903, the Govt, wanted to amend the 
Indian Official Secrets Act of 1888 which was still in force. 
The amendment was sought to place civil matters on a 
par with Naval and Military matters and to extent to who¬ 
ever. 

“Without lawful authority or permission (the proof 
whereof shall be upon him) goes to a Govt, office, and 
commits an offence under the Act.” 

The offences were to be cognisable and non-bailablo. The 
bill was resented and ruthlessly condemned both by the 
Anglo-Indian and the Indian Press, but the Select Committee 
appointed to examine it went through it, and the bill was 
passed. 

Next to come (1908) was the “Newspapers (Incitement to 
Offences) Act” an Act for the prevention of incitement to 
murder and to other offences in newspapers. The important 
provision of the Act stood as follows :— 

u 3 (1) In cases whereupon application made by an order 
of or under the authority from the Local Govt., a Magistrate 
is of opinion that a newspaper-printed and published within 
the province contained any incitement to murder or to any 
offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or to any 
act of violence, such Magistrate may make a conditional 
order declaring the printing press used, or intended to be 
used, for the purpose of printing or publishing such news¬ 
paper, or found it in or upon the premises where such news¬ 
paper is, or at the time of printing of matter complained of 
was, printed and all copies of such newspaper, wherever 
found, to be forfeited to His Majesty and shall in such order 
state the material facts and call on all persons connected to 
appear before him, at a time, and place to be fixed by the 
order, to show cause why the order should not be made 
absolute. 

(2) A copy of such order shall be fixed on some cons¬ 
picuous part of the premises specified in the declaration 
made in respect of such newspaper under Section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, or of any other 
premises in which such newspaper is printed, and the 


* pp. (321-322). 
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affixing of such copy shall be deemed to be one service of the 
said order on all persons concerned. 

(3) In cases of emergency or in cases where the purposes 
of the application might be defeated by delay the Magistrate 
may, on or after the making of a conditional order under 
sub-section (1) make a further order ex-parte for the attach¬ 
ment of the printing press or other property referred to in 
the conditional order. 

(4) If any person concerned appears and shows cause 
against the conditional order, the Magistrate shall take evi¬ 
dence, whether in support of or in opposition to such order 
in manner provided in Section 356 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. 

(5) If the Magistrate is satisfied that the newspaper 
contains matter of the nature specified in the Sub-section (1) 
he shall make the conditional order of forfeiture absolute in 
respect of such property as he may find to be within the 
terms of the same sub-section. 

(6) If the Magistrate is not so satisfied, he shall set aside 
the conditional order of forfeiture and the order of attach¬ 
ment, if any. 

4 (1) The magistrate may by warrant empower any police 
officer not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector to seize and 
detain any property ordered to be attached under Section 3, 
sub-Section (3) or to seize and carry away any property 
ordered to be forfeited under Section 2, sub-section (5) 
wherever found and to enter upon and search for such pro¬ 
perty in any premises. 

(a) the newspaper specified in such warrant is printed 

or published or 

(b) where any such property may be or may reasonably 

suspected to be, or 

(c) where any copy of such newspaper is kept for sale, 

distribution, publication or public exhibition or 

reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under sub-section ( ) so far as 
it relates to a search shall be executed in the manner pro¬ 
vided for the execution of search warrant by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, 

5. Any person concerned who has appeared and shows 
cause against a conditional order of forfeiture may appeal 
to the High Court within 150 days from the date when such 
order is absolute* 
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6 . Same as provided in Section 5, an order duly made 
a Magistrate under Section 3, shall be called in question in 
any court. 

7. Where the order of forfeiture has been made absolute 
in relation to any newspaper, the local Government may, 
by notification in the local Govt. Gazette, annul any dec* 
laration made by the printer and publisher of such news¬ 
paper under the ‘Tress and Registrations of Books Act,” 
1867, and may by such notification prohibit any further 
declaration being made or subscribed, under the said Act in 
respect of the said newspaper, or of any newspaper which 
is the same in substance as the said newspaper until such 
prohibition be withdrawn.” 

Two years later (1910), we see the Promulgation of Tress 
Act No. 1 of 1910 (An Act to provide for the better control 
of the press), in order to meet the situation created by the 
partition of Bengal which has resulted in unrestrained 
comments in Bengal and Maharashtra. The legislation was 
launched on the appeal of the Govt, of Bengal. According 
to it the owners of the printing presses and the publishers 
of newspapers were submitted to certain very hard measures. 
The presses already existing under Section 4 of 1867 might 
be asked to deposit an amount not less than Rs. 500/- or 
more than Rs. 5,000/- if they publish any matter coming 
under 4 (1) of Act. And new presses registered under the 
same Act had to invariably be submitted to make the secu¬ 
rity of such amount (vide Section 3). If a press the security 
of which was forfeited made fresh declaration it had to give 
a security not being less than one thousand or more than 
ten thousand rupees (Section 5). When this oft ended the 
local Govt, the Govt, declare 

(a) the further security so deposited, 

(b) the printing presses used for the purpose of printing 
of such newspaper, book or the document, or found in or 
upon the premises where such newspaper, book or document 
is, or at the time of printing the matter complained of was, 
printed, and 

(c) all copies of such newspaper, book or other docu¬ 

ment wherever found to be forfeited (Section 6). The copies 
of newspapers book or printing press itself could be forfeited 
(Section 7). 1 he publisher of the newspaper was vindicated 

to same degree in the same way, if he was not also the 
proprietor of the press (Section 8, 10, 11). All copies of the 
offending newspapers were to be forfeited (Section 9), and 
a warrant for search insisted in any premises where such 
publication might be reasonably suspected to be (Section 12-A). 
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There were other drastic measures, e.g ., the chief custom- 
officer or other officer authorised by the local Govt, might 
obtain any package brought whether by land or sea, into 
British India which he suspects to contain any newspapers, 
books or documents of the nature described in Section 4 
(Sub-section 11) which was to be forwarded to an officer 
appointed by the Govt. (Section 13) ; or the Govt, could 
disallow the transmission of such paper through post, if the 
security was not deposited or declaration not made (Section 
14). The officer-in-charge of Post Office or authorised by 
the Postmaster General were given authority to detain any 
parcel which was suspected to contain newspaper like that 
given to the Customs Officer (Section 15). But the two 
most important sections were 14 and 16 :—• 

“14 (1) Whenever it appears to the Local Govt, that any 
printing press in respect of which any security has been 
deposited as required by Section 3, is used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other docu¬ 
ment containing any word, signs, or visible representation 
which are likely or may have a tendency, directly or in¬ 
directly, whether by inference suggestion, allusion, meta¬ 
phor, implication or otherwise. 

(a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the 
Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, 

(b) to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor in the army, 
or navy of His Majesty for his allegience in his duty, or, 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or 
Govt, established by law in British India or the administra¬ 
tion of justice in British India or any native Prince or chief 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India, or to excite dis¬ 
affection towards His Majesty’s or the said Govt, or any 
such prince or chief, or 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to 
him and thereby induce him to deliver to any person any 
property or valuable security or to do any act which he is 
legally entitled to do, or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with 
the administration of the law or with the maintenance of 
law and order, or 

(f) to convey any threats of injury to a public servant, 
or to any person to whom that public servant is believed to 
be interested, with a view to inducing that public servant 
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to do any such act or to forbear or delay to do any act 
connected with the exercise of his public function, the 
local Govt, may, by notice by writing to the keeper of 
such printing press, stating or describing the words, signs, 
or visible representations which in his opinion are of the 
nature described above, declare the security deposited in 
respect of such press and all copies of such newspaper, book 
or document wherever found to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

(1) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of issue of 
a notice under sub-section (1), the declaration made in res¬ 
pect of such press under Section 4 of the Press and Regula¬ 
tions of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to beannulled. 

16. (l) The printer of every newspaper in British India 
shall deliver at such place and to such officer as the local 
Government may by notification in the local official Gazette, 
direct, and free of expense to the Govt., two copies of 
each issue of such newspapers as soon as it is published. 

(2) If any printer of any such newspaper neglects to 
deliver copies of the same in compliance with sub-section (1) 
he shall on the complaint of the officer to whom the copies 
should have been delivered or of any person authorised by 
that officer on his behalf, be punishable or convicted by a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in place where the news¬ 
paper was printed with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees for every default. 

There are other minor provisions to deal with the matter 
being referred to the High Court of Judicature. For action 
taken by the Local Govt, under the India Press Act, 1910, 
see U. P. Gazette, 1919 (pp. 145, 915) pt. VII. Also April 26, 
1919. Also legislative Council’s Proceedings. 

8 . War Journalism and press measures (1914-1918), 

The English press continued to grow in importance, but 
the vernacular press was also much influential. Hindi 
journalists may daring ventures and they succeeded though 
mostly for wartimes. The papers which played more im¬ 
portant parts were Madras Standard (renamed by Annie 
Besant as ‘New India’) besides the others last mentioned. 
Towards the end of the War, on February 19, 1918, the 
weekly “Servant of India”, the organ of the Servants of 
India Society made its appearance (def. in 19d9J. 

The Govt, of India passed the Defence of India Act in 
1914 as a war-measure. It should be remembered that the 
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press was already tied by a number of laws which were on 
the Statute Book 1. Sections 124-A and 153-A of the Penal 
Code enacted in 1898, the Seditious Meeting Act and the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences Act of 1908 ; the Press 
Act of 1910 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1913. 
A number of forfeitures, fines and penalties ensued under 
these Acts. Throughout the war a rigid censorship of all 
news both—foreign and national—followed. This strict cen¬ 
sorship however proved very harmful for the Govt, itself— 
for the press denied to give any support to the Govt, in its 
propaganda ; papers were published without Editorials and 
? ? ? were placed in place of censored news. 

The Govt, felt the difficulty and with its usual resource¬ 
fulness set up a publicity organisation which now goes 
under the name of Bureau of Public Information. It was 
to maintain contacts between the Govt. Departments and 
the Press. 4 

After the successful termination of the war, '‘the Govt, 
of India, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, 
addressed local Governments, putting before them all the 
arguments which had been used both for and against the 
repeal of the Press Act of 1910, and suggesting various 
courses of action. It was pointed out that with the termi¬ 
nation of the war and the inauguration of the reforms, it 
was obviously necessary that the Govt, should review the 
position and their attitude from a new aspect” (Magarita 
pp. 339-340). However, the action was postponed till the in¬ 
auguration of the Reforms. 

It should, however, be remembered that the Govt, had 
never taken interest in promoting journalism. The Hon’ble 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra asked a pertinent question in 
1918 : 

“Will the Govt, be pleased to lay on the table a state¬ 
ment showing, year by year, for the last five years— 

(a) the names, the numbers, and the nature of periodi¬ 
cals, newspapers and books, if any, in English or vernacular 
subsidized by the Govt. ? 

(b) the amount of subsidy paid to such Indian or 
Anglo-Indian publication respectively ?” 

To which Hon’ble Mr. Keane replied :— 

“No periodical, newspaper or journal is subsidized by the 
Government.” 5 

4 March, 1918. 

5 Vide, U. P. Govt. Gazette, April, 20, 1918 Proceedings. 
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In the Council meeting of 24th July 1918, Pandit 
Qokaran Nath asked the Govt. 

“Will the Govt, be pleased to state the number of copies 
of newspapers and periodicals both Indian and Anglo-Indian 
subscribed by the Govt. ?” The Hon’ble Mr. O’Donnell 
placed a statement on table printed in U. P. Gazette Septem¬ 
ber 7, 1918, p- 892, as appendix 1. The statement shows that 
there is no Hindi paper which the Govt, subscribed, while 
there were 5 Urdu, and 2 Arabic periodicals, with total 
copies of 1500 and 70 respectively. 

9. Press Developments 

(1) “The cost of newsprint increased sevenfold, and a 
number of papers had to enhance their prices.” 0 

(2) Supplies, machinery, and printing material was diffi¬ 
cult to get. 

(3) The press was continually penalised. 

(4) It was difficult to determine a correct editorial pplicy, 
and there were frequent fluctuations. 

All these hindered the press development, although cer¬ 
tain factors associated with the war helped to increase 
news-mindedness and gave rise to penny-papers, and were 
responsible for turning many weeklies into dailies—though 
a number of them again lapsed to their former status or 
sank into oblivion. 

10. The rise and development of press were a natural 
result of the facilities in dissiminating news due to the 
beginning of printing press iti our country. The early 
development of Indian press is closely associated with the 
extension of the printing press throughout the length and 
breadth of the Hindi-speaking provinces. But when once 
printing presses were well-established, the factor ceased to 
be of great importance. And in the beginning of the present 
century we see them well-established. 

The 19th century papers were always defunct very early 
due to the absence of a reading olass, the reasons for which 
we have dealt with elsewhere. With the beginning of the 
20th century, there was a phenominal growth in the news¬ 
papers and periodicals, though their ephemeral character 
was ever present and is seen even today. Moreover, 
through the later 19th century, Hindi journalism was 
associated with literature, religion and reform. Of these, 

6 Margarita, p. 336 

34 
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magazines and periodicals vouchsafed for literature alone 
were not many. But these did a yeoman’s service in many 
ways. They dissiminated the drawing-room literature of 
the day in the reading public which was not very wide, but 
was ever expanding. Through its agency, our literature 
came out of its drawing room arrogance and reached the 
educated public. It is noteworthy that almost all that has 
persisted in contemporary literature first saw the light of the 
day in monthlies and weeklies. At that time those was no 
permanent literature worth the name. All that went by the 
name was really the literature of the moment. 

In the first two decades of the 20th century more so in 
the pre-war period, when the language of prose was newly 
forged and the language of poetry changed to Khari Boli, 
very little of important literature was published. The 
columns of monthlies, fortnightlies and weeklies were full 
of articles and poems of temporary interest, The articles 
were mainly so many uninteresting pieces of information 
about social currents, travels, service, history etc. and the 
poems had only experimental and historical value. The 
history of literature of the period (1900-1920) is more or less 
history of contemporary Hindi periodical literature. It 
deals exclusively with the literature of the moment. It was 
this literature which these propagated in the educated 
people, and which later on stimulated the production of im¬ 
portant creative works. From this time (1920) onward, 
there were two parallel branches of literature ; the 
periodical literature chiefly concerning itself with the 
literature of the moment and lighter sort of literature. The 
other branch—permanent literature—grew through books 
and pamphlets. Since then periodical literature ceased to 
jbe an equivalent of contemporary literature. Nevertheless, 
it has as much importance, for herein we can see the under 
currents, the influences, the inter-plays of tendencies which 
imark the contemporary literature. 

The Hindi journalism of this period (1900-20) took the 
role of an important institution where a number of problems 
concerning language and literature were debated upon and 
resolved. What better agency could have been as such 
serviceable, is a matter of conjecture. The important 
problems were :—- 

(1) the question of standardisation of language ; 

(2) the use of punctuation, declineation etc. 

(3) language of poetry ; 

(4) the ideal language—rise of a number of literary .styles 
and the choice of national style. 
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Besides the periodical literature found a prelude to more 
important and exhaustive books and treatises on similar 
subjects. It played a great part in the development of style, 
the rise of short story, the development of essay form and 
technique. A very important service rendered was through 
the review-columns and advertisement. Important books 
were reviewed in almost all monthlies and some weeklies, 
and the readers chose their books from there. The review 
columns of the 19th century periodicals were scant and un¬ 
important. Those of early 20th century were not much 
better, but later on there was much improvement. Mahabir 
Prasad Dwivedi opened such columns in Saraswati in 1906, 
and took the work of review upon himself. Other followed 
him. During these two decades much that we see in their 
review columns, was and dependable. Later on, these 
columns dwindled, and grew unhelpful on account of bad 
and unqualified criticism. They were abused and conse¬ 
quently overlooked by the Intellengentsia. 

The first quarter of the 20th century saw very slow 
development of Hindi journalism, although newspapers and 
magazines were fast multiplying and meeting early death. 
There were a number of causes for this state of affairs : 


(1) The illiteracy of the masses—only 3 or 4 per cent could 
read and write, and those who could do so preferred English. 
The 19th century saw a bitter struggle between Hindi and 
Urdu journalism that had ceased. But a harder competition 
had arised in English which was the language of the educa¬ 
ted, the Congress and the Government People would read 
English magazines for improving their command over the 
foreign language. 

(2) The medium of instruction being English, encouraged 
sleeping over Hindi and burning midnight oil over 
English. 

(3) As consequence, the Hindi periodicals and magazines 
have very discouraging sales, and could not rise in standard 
due to bad finance. Sooner than later they came to 
grief. 


Of all forms of journalism, monthlies were most success¬ 
ful Thev alone were important. Weeklies were fev and 
unimportant except Abhyudaya and Pratap and a few others 
There were only a few dailies {e.g. Arjun and Vartman) but 
th,yHv.d on borrowed coin*. They took their news from 
their English contemporaries which beat them in design, 
matter unblic approach and effeotiv eness—almost all which 
"Ln gt by the name of journalism. The monthlies h.d 
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allied themselves With literature and many of them (e. g. 
Saraswati, Maryada, Prabha, Sudha and Madhuri have a 
historical interest. ‘Saraswati* towered among these. 

11. The first decade of the 20th century is very impor¬ 
tant for the history of Hindi journalism. It saw the 
beginning of modern journalism of a high sort and its 
development—-both through Saraswati which had grown 
the most important and influential organ. It had been in 
the hand of Mahabir Prasad DWevedi for 7 years (1903- 
1910), and it had not made only a name, but with a team of 
writers of its own creation, changed into a mostly effective 
institution. 

The most important periodical of this period was, of 
course, Saraswati which was throughout edited by Pandit 
Mahabir Prasad. Dwededi. ‘Saraswati* was a miscellany 
lH>rary magazine, and it soon encouraged journalists to 
launch periodicals of a misce ! lany type on the same line. 
Although none approached Saraswati, they always looked 
to it for guidance, especially where language was concerned 
However, these were important, for they were r< sponsible 
for the growth of Khari Boli literature in prose and poetry. 
Saraswati proved a good training ground for a team of 
writers who later made much name in literature. In fact, 
the history of Hindi journalism, we may even say, of 
literature, of the first two decades of 20th century is the 
history of Saraswati. It was responsible : 

(!) for standardisation of language, 

(2) development of Khari Boli prose, and its application 
for useful and information articles and pamphlets on science, 
history sociology etc., 

(3) for the adoption of Khari Boli for poetry in place of 
Brij Bhasha, and the development of Khari Boli poetry in 
its columns, 

(4) for development of several kinds of prose-styles, 

(5) for turning popular attention towards Sanskrit works, 

(6) development of literary reviewing and criticism, 

(7) rise of short story. 

The movement for introduction of Khari Boli in the 
field of poetry aroused the lovers of Brij Bhasha poetry and 
a number of periodicals which fought Dwevedi tooth and 
nail and published Kavittas or sawayyas. The most impor- 
; tant papers devoted to the cause of Brij Bhasha poetry 
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were:—Sahitya Sudhanidhi (1907) edited by Devki Nandan 
Khattri and Ratnakar which published Samasyapurti and 
thus supported and maintained the reactionary group of 
poets ; Rasikmitra (ed. Ray Devi Prasad Puma), Rasik 
Lahri (1902); Rasik Vinoda (1904) and Rasik Rahasya (1907). 
After the first decade, the zeal of Brij Bhasha poets was 
much cooled and Khari Boli poetry was strongly entrenched 
in magazines. Hence, most of the magazines closed down 
and those that lived were not a great force. 

Another kind of periodical journalism of the period 1900- 
21 was devoted to novel. We have seen the advent of 
Upnayas by Kishori Lai Goswami in the end of the 19th 
century ; and the vogue of serial novels slowly grew. The 
periodicals devoted to this purpose contained also a number 
of leaves for literary comments, news or other things, and 
come under journalism proper. The whole period was 
throbbing with this kind of journalism. The important novel 
journals were Jasus (1901), Upanyas Lahri (1902) Upanyas 
Sagar (1903), Upanyas Kusumanjali (1904) Upanyas Bahar 
(1907), Upanyas Prachar (1912) and Upanyas Mala (1915). 
Throughout this period novel was most re id of all branches 
of literature and grew almost as much popular as poetry. 
The novels of Kishori Lai Goswami, Devaki Nandan Khattri 
and Goswami paved the ground for the flourishing of such 
journalism. The most important of these was Jasus which 
was ably edited by Gopal Ram Gahmari for decades Almost 
all monthlies and weeklies published serial novels. With 
the rise of character novels of Premchand, and a better 
reading class, this force disappeared to a great extent from 
journalism. 

The most important journalism at this period was 
literary, not political, although politics was getting great 
enthusiasm for journalism in Bengal and Maharashtra. In 
fact, political journalism developed late in our provinces. 
The important literary monthlies were Nigamagam 
Chandrika (1901), Samalochak (1902), Mithilamoda (1905) 
Bhartendu (1905), Peeyush Pravah (1906), Kamla (1909) 
Mithila Mihir (1909), Manoranjan (1913), Indu (1912) and 
Lalita (1918). Most of these were poorly edited, but the 
example of Dwivedi inspired them with a new'vision, and 
they tried to improve. Other equally important were 
Triennial Sarda, monthly Sarda, Laksbmi, Pratibha, Prabha 
(Cawnpore), Man.orama and Maryada (Alld.) The line of 
literary periodical journalism continues to hold an important 
place even today. Besides these literary organs, there were 
a number of periodicals working especially for the improve- 
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merit of Hindi language, and for its spread—Nagri Hitaisini 
Patrika (1905), Nagri Pracharak (1907), Devanagar (1908), 
Sammelan Patrika (1913) and Sahitya Patrika (Arah). 
Devnagar was launched for the popularisation of Nagri 
script, and it published matter of different languages in 
Devnagri script. 

This period is important for the rise of certain periodical 
devoted to useful literature. What was not possible in the 
last century, was now made possible, firstly, by more 
literacy; and, secondly, by the interest created in useful 
literature by Saraswati. Moreover, especialisation was 
demanded in many spheres of life. This resulted in the 
publication of Itihas (1905), Samalochak (* 902), Vigyaji (1911), 
Swartha (1918), Hindi Swasthya Samachar (1915). Such 
ventures were profitable, at times they proved very risky, 
but, however, a beginning was made. We see that there 
were a number of periodicals devoted to agriculture in other 
vernaculars, but no such paper was extent in Hindi till wf. . 
lanuched Khet, Kheti O khetihar (1906). Later on was added 
Kisanopkarak (1915). Educational magazines flourish;d 
in the preceeding century ; they were unimportant so f» • 
as matter was concerned. With the rise of a bjggej; 
more efficient class of educated public and growth oi . 
taste, better ventures were made—the most important \ 
Kshiksha Patrika (1906), Vidya (1916), and Vidyarthi, 
fact it is in this period that beginning was made in o* 
branches too. The Trade Journal (begun in 1915), 1 
Kaushal (1905), Vyapar Bhandar (1916), Anand Sa 
Patrika (1913) mark such beginnings in different sphere 
semitechnical journalism. 

The Juvenile Journalism found inpetus with Balsi 
(1916), Bal Manorjan Mala (1917)—although unimport 
journals like Arya Bal Hitaishi (1902), and Bal Hita 
(1912) can be traced much earlier. 

The two branches of Hindi journalism devoted to^ 
or sectorial journalism and religious or philosophical joui ^ v 
ism still retained the field. They formed the most ^strong 
branches numerically—though they were slowly losi^ ' ; r 
ancient position afe literary and political journalism, 
fast developing to envelop and engulf them. They' i-.. 
unimportant for the history of the development of Hind - ? 
journalism, for they almost did not develop and showed m 
sign of learning from their brethren—literary journals 
The most important of these were Kanya Kubja Hitk 
Aryamitra (1903), Brahman Samachar (1907) Arya Sev 
(1909) Atma Vidya (1911) and Tattwa Darshan (1911). 
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The only political organs till 1910 were Hindi Pradeep 
(est. 1877) Hindi Kaisri (1907), Abhyudaya (1907) and 
Karamyogi (1910). The press ordinance of 1910 made all 
of these suffer, and except Abhyudaya a 1 ! fell victim to it. 
All of these were devoted to left-wing politics (Garam Dal 
Wala) of the Congress and were much influential in their 
;ircle of readers. “Hindi Kesari” took much of its matter 
Ifrom Marathi, Kesari of Tilak—the editorials were invari¬ 
ably translation from the Marathi periodical. The Karam¬ 
yogi , Likewise, was modelled on “Karamyogin” of Arbindo 
Ghosh. It lived a very short life, and although it put a 
useful model the political journalism could not make much 
momentum then. The political journalism rightly began 
with Pratap (1913) and Hindi Kaisri (1914), Gy an Shakti 
(1916) and some others followed in its wake. In fact politi¬ 
cal journalism only grew in the following years with the 
beginning of the non-cooperation movement, and the 
advocacy of Hindi as Lingua Indica and the language of 
volitics by Gandhi (1919). 

> Whatever news-journalism and political journalism was 
Carried in this period was done through weeklies. Dailies 
r:t '*atured with almost non-existence. After the closure of 
h-«4S a n \13S5) and Bhartodaya (1885) and Samrat (1909, 
it xvaiakankar for some time), there was no paper till the 
I Id war was fairly on. Of course, in 1905-06, there was 
$(' r\Ji political ferment in the shape of Sino-Eussian war 
tr l Bengal partition agitation, and Munshi Samarthdan of 
-eekly ‘Rajasthan Samachar’ changed his paper into a 
r?y, but the public had lukewarm interest with Hindi 
'tnalism, and the project fell with the result that the 
?y venture killed the biweekly one too Apart from this 
re was no venture, and in 1912 session of Sahitya 
'■mmelan, Ambika Prasad Gupta put forward a resolution 
■ x turning his monthly Tndu* (Kashi, 1911) into a daily 
'per. The Great War once more supplied the political 
,*ment and enthusiasm for news. A number of weeklies 
o turned into dailies, and those that were so turned 
ved well through the period of the war. ‘Bharatmitra’ 
oi Calcutta was the only daily that filled the great lacunae in 
th' } ; ly newspaper press created by the closure down of 
„ampal Singh’s Hindosthan, A daily ‘Calcutta Sama- 
was launched from Calcutta. Due to the demand of 
Or'he war-news, the weeklies ‘Abhyudaya’ (Prayag), ‘Shri 
l ^enkateshwar Samachar’ (Bombay), ‘Hindi Bihan’ (Patna), 

. ^‘Tayaji Pratap’ (Gwalior) etc. were turned into dailies. The 
!fd weekly of Kashi ‘Bharat Jeevan’ was also so changed 
4 .:&■ some days, but due to the sad demise of the owner of the 
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paper, it lapsed into its weekly career. Commenting on this 
mushroom of the dailies, the Asstt. Secretary to the 5th 
session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Nand Kumar Deo 
Sharma, said: 

“35 % qqq tfqqr ft % qft Safa ftcrr I f% m 
wvm fl^t qr^qff qft sfk srrJTRToqsft % T%n qft ft I! q? 
f|<t % %% qtqpq qq f^f 1 1 qsrfa qqrqp:” qit ^tfqp; 

sffc m tfqq? 35 % ft ffqq? I qqrfq fpft qisqif ^ Hfrqqr <rt 
q;f qq-qqr<s;q?f qq f^rrc ?rq?t qqf qit f%^*rrf «q % tfqq; qrr 

ft *fr 11” 

[Appendix (s) p. 6 of the Report! 

Still there was less scope comparatively for Hindi daily 
press in our own provinces (Hindi Pradesh) which had a 
very flourishing Urdu daily press at this time as can be 
well-judged by the following extract from the Presidential 
address of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (1914): 

“fift qft q*?qi fTFTfaq; fft§q; fi&t 

qq qe. M ^ qfte qq l firs') mW qft qfrqjftq fqqW 
?q% #r ftcft 1 1 %q?r 3^qR it ft qff, qqq firs') qq) qf) q^t 
f^ir 1 1 fqq 4 qqt qft q^qr q?q) ^ it 1 1 qf fq' qq faqq 1 1 
3 R q*f ffft it q;q? qq)q *qrq) ^ftq> (qrgrw qqrqR 
% qTcqq I) % 4 q^rqqq qrcit q?) frqr % qqrq 1 1 qqfq 

fq ft ff I qqrft qqt % Jrqrc qfr 3 <?rt it fttf qqt q>r 
srr qqqq 11 ftO ft «pfl, qq^rr, q^reft wfic fRgqq ^tf) nim 
tf) fq fqqq q ^ qq qrqqr qf) wx qqqft 1 *tfT qq? 3% fqfcq | 
y-v. qm 33 qqw qft q^qi^ft q^rqrq % %q^r ^ £fqq? qq fqq?fr?t 
q^3 cqnfc % ^qt 3^ £fqq> fqwq %, faqqq irr q't qgq 
sr^r 11 

(Keport, 1914, p. 13). 

Out of these dailies, the most important were ‘Shri Venka- 
teshwar Samachar’, ‘Bharatmitra* and ‘Calcutta Samaohar’. 
The only important paper in Hindi Pradesh was ‘Abhyudaya’ 
which might have dosed on account of the demand of secu¬ 
rity by the Government whioh the Government was later 
on pleased to drop. 7 At the end of the Great War, a 

1 Vide, Report o{ the 6th annual gathering of Sahitya Sammelan, 
p. 65. 
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number of these newspapers reverted to their former weekly 
status, but others continued. The reasons for this plighted 
condition of newspapers published were: 

(1) The apathy of the reading middle class of the city 
towards Hindi. It looked more to Urdu and English. 

(2) The utter dependence of Hindi dailies on English 
dailies which were better edited and quicker and better 
financed. 

(3) Almost dependent for their existence to advertise¬ 
ment customers and hence staggering in finance. 

(4) Sophisticated language which could not reach masses. 
Writing in Report 1910, Sudhakar Dwivedi says— 

“ft<$ % m wr^rR qq ^rq^ qr% £ ft<tf % stsr ^iq 
q^ft ^ qr ft qqR ?ftq qqq; q# i”. 

(5) Absence of local colour in the shape of local news 
and comments. 

Even in the beginning of the second decade of the present 
century (1911), there was no daily worth the name, and only 
a few weeklies were important; of these Hindi Kesari (ed. 
Madhava Prasad Sapre, 1907) and Abhyudaya (est. 1910), 
Bharat Mitra (est. 1877) and Bangavasi (est. 1890), were the 
most influential. Hindi Kesari was modelled on Tilak’s 
Marahatta weekly of the same name and was a left wing 
organ. Abhyudaya was a right-winged one. Before the 
advent of the period the two representatives of left wing 
journalism in Hindi Pradesh were Hindi Pradeep (est. 1877) 
and Karmayogi (est. 1910) which had closed in 1910; also 
Hindi Kesari of Sapre (def. 1909). An impo rtant lacunae 
was thus created in progressive nationalist Hindi press 
which was not filled until ‘Pratap’ (1913) came into exist¬ 
ence. In 1910, we see Ambika Prasad Gupta of Kashi put¬ 
ting forward a resolution for the second session of Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan (1911) for turning his monthly ‘Indu* of 
Kashi into a daily paper, but till iyl5 when Bharat Mitra 
turned daily there was no response. 

Hence in the beginning of the period scheduled, the 
important branches of Hindi journalism were monthly and 
weekly. There were a number of monthlies devoted to 
peotry—Rasik Mitra, Rasik Rahasya and ‘Priyamavada/ 
Rasik Mitra is important for the study of Brij Bhasha of 
post-Harischandra period. Saraswati, Maryada and Indu 
contain important matter for the rise of Khari Boli poetry. 

35 
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A year later (1912), the most important papers and periodi¬ 
cals were:— 

(1) Monthlies:—Saraswati (Prayag), Griha Lakshmi 
(Prayag), Maryada (Prayag)) Sudha Nidhi (Prayag), Swadesh 
Bandhav (Agra), Bhaskar (Meerut), Lokmitra (Cawnpore), 
Bharatodaya (Jubbalpur Mahavidalaya), Kshatriya Samaohar 
Patrika (Patna), Jain Hitaishi (Bombay), Sadhu (Baroda). 

(2) Weeklies :—Bharat Mitra (Calcutta), Shri Venkatesh- 
war Samachar (Bombay), Saddharma Pracharak (Delhi. 
Bihar Bandhu (Bankipur), Jayaji Pratap (Lashkar). 

(3) Bi-weekly:—Abhyudaya (Prayag) 

(4) Fortnightly -.—Rajput (Agra). 

Hindi journalism at this period was confined to Calcutta, 
Bihar and N. W. P. (with Oudh). Central Province did not 
contribute much. In 1913 appeared ‘Prabha’ (monthly) from 
Khandwa (C. P.) on the model of “Review of Reviews” 
(annual subscription Rs. 3). After a six months’ publication, 
the magezine could get about 250 subsciibers and it was very 
difficult on the part of the proprietor to run the magazine. 
It is noteworthy that C. P. was a predominently Hindi¬ 
speaking province. 

But even in the N. W. P., the conditions of Hindi journa¬ 
lism did not fare well as is seen from the Presidential address 
of Lucknow session of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 1914, quoted 
before. The statement is true because important newcomers 
were already in the fields like Hindi Kesari (est. 1911, Kashi), 
Pratap (est. 1913). Other important papers in extent were 
Abhyudaya, Tirhut Samachar, Veer-Bharat, Kshatriya Mitra, 
Shri Venkateshwar Samachar, Jayaji Pratap. Gaud Hitkari, 
Brahmnana Sarvaswa and Anand (est. Lucknow, 1905) 
Bharata Mitra has already been mentioned. “Saraswati” 
was the only prominent and firstclass monthly. 

This was on the eve of the Great War (1914). The Great 
War accelerated the growth of Hindi daily newspapers. A 
number of weeklies were turned into dailies, and those that 
were in existence before the war thrived well. Newspapers 
were also launched to meet the growing demand of the public 
for war-news. Before war, as we have lately seen, Bharat 
Mitra of Calcutta was the only daily and creditably filled the 
great vaccum in the daily newspaper press created by the 
closure down of Rampal Singh’s ‘Hindusthan*: A daily 
Calcutta Samaohar-was launched from Calcutta. Due to the 
demand of the war-news, the weeklies Abhyudaya, Shri 
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Venkateshwar Samachar; Hindi Kesari and Jayaji Pratap 
etc. were turned into dailies. The old weekly of Kashi, 
Bharat Jeewan was also so changed for some days, but due 
to the said demise of the owner of the paper, it again lapsed 
into its weekly career. We see an almost mushroom growth 
of papers as established from the report of Asstt. Secretary 
to the 5th session of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. 

In 1916, the new comers were several. The weekly press 
was thriving well through such papers as Cawnpore Gazette, 
Jeeven etc. had ceased publication. Vijaya, Hindi Samaj, 
Patli Putra, and Nirbala Sevak were new ventures. Vijaya 
however stopped this year. Many monthlies were launched, 
the most important being Swasthya Samachar (a health 
digest) of Calcutta and 

Important dailies were Bharat Mitra and Calcutta 
Samachar and important weeklies—Abhyudaya, Pataliputra, 
Jayaji Pratap and Pratap; important monthlies, Saraswati, 
Maryada, Vigyan and Indu. Commenting on the position of 
Hindi journalism of these days, the Report says :—• 

wj I i K* ^ 

sqrqrtf, i 

f*ni$r i sita ^rcr | ft sr is it *ptt 11 ft# % 

ST'I *I**$ ? J ^ SRPR Hfjft irk «TT f% 

% m, ^ im i fit pf 11% *ra*fts5 ^ 3% ft* 

f?r^ writ $ 11” 

(qftfe V p. 55 : Report 1916.) 

The position of Hindi journalism a year later (1917) is 
clearly showm in the chart given by Sri Shankar Prasad 
Misra, Asstt. Editor, Sri Venkateshwar Samachar, Bombay 

in his article—“f|<t % *n*Tf*H> 'Hit 
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Province 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Bombay ... 

Shri Venka- 
teshwar 
Samachar 

i 

Shri Venkatesh- 
war Samachar 

1. Jain Hitashi 

2. Chitra Jagat 

Madras 




Bengal ... 

1. Bharat 
Mitra 

2. Calcutta 
Samachar 

1. Hindi Ban- 
gwasi 

2. Bharat Mitra 


U. P. & C. P. 

... 

1. Abhyudaya... 

1. Saraswari 



2. Pratap 

2. Maryada 



3. Hindi Kaisri 

3* Vidyarthi 



4. Jayaji Pratap 

4. Swadesh 
Bandhu 



5. Oudhvasi ... 

5. Nagri P 
Patrika 



6. Mallari Mar¬ 
tand 

6. Stri Darpan 



7. Shabhchintak 


Madhya 

Desh 

• • • 

Marwari 

Hitkarini, Pra¬ 
bha and Bala- 
ghat Samachar 

Punjab ... 

... 

Delhi Samachar 


Bihar and 
Orissa 


1. Mittila Mihir 

2. Patliputra ... 

i 

Kami a 


The important papers in Central India were Hindi Sarswa, 
Malwa-Samachar, Jayaji Pratap, Malhari Martand (Indore), 
Shubha Chintak, all weeklies, and the monthlies Dharma 
Sevak (Gwalior) and Chandra Prabha (Indore). 
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Thus till 1918, Hindi journalism has progressed much 
and its position was achieved steadily year by year. During 
the period 1904-1918 a great advance was made in the 
number and quality of Hindi journals. The early Hindi 
journalists were mostly not so progressive in social or 
religious matters as these later journalists. Journalism was 
growing rapidly as an art, although English journalism 
predominated. The progress is to be sought in monthlies, 
fortnightlies and weeklies, and not in the dailies which are 
yet few and insignificant. The dailies lagged far behind 
their English contemporaries, and this was natural at their 
infancy. 

12. Journalists 

Important journalists were Ganga Prasad Gupta (190b), 
Nand Kumar Deo Dharma (1901), M. P. Dwivedi (1902), 
Hari Krishna Jouhar (1925), Chhote Ram Shukla (1912), 
Indra Vidyavachaspati (1913), Matadin Shukla (1913), 
Shiva Ram Pande (1913), Lakshman Narayan Garde (1914), 
Narmada Prasad Misra (1915), Jhabarmal (1916), Banarsi 
Prasad Chaturvedi (1917), Shiva Pujan Sahai (1918). The 
most outstanding of these, barring Dwivedi, was Balmakund 
Gupta, one of the most charming of Hindi journalists. Shiva- 
dhar Pande recollects this of Bangvasi as edited by him— 

“<j;*aT5TT i^rr! qc wm ? qww't ! m % qraq if <rfqt 
ffft ^ qrc* qf I fT*T *teq qrq I Frt qff ! qqr q?rr I ? ! 

fqqiflq *ft! ■rqrq^ 4 #qr sffc ft! qqrqR ? 

qf qqr 5f^TT I ? it q<kt if Iff? | if 'firff^ft *r?ft qfa 

qft—?q?t ^qrq! fcft p? —qfa Fcfit if ^sRt | ft sftfT 

qqrq % qisrrit 'rr^fqft % qqrq %t %qt sff, qqrqqr 

Tiscfk %% g>qq-g>ir f?rr !i sfk qq qq^fl qr m ! 
q;q ! mi if qr»F:! q%-# firfqqR qrrq, qrq ft qfq i qt qq' 
m qqsjq §-qr, q? qq f%q% m rt I qrqrgf^ 3 a 1 ! 

faq a qq ft, q^r-q^r ! #-qV ! qfpqt l” 

(Saraswati 1922, p. 146) 

13. A Retrospect and Analysis 

The Hindi journalism of this period (1900-1921) is impor¬ 
tant in more than one ways :— 

(a) It stablised the language of Hindi prsse. The 
question of the instablity of language was raised by Mahabir 
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Prasad Dwivedi in his crusading organ Saraswati. Bal- 
mukund Gupta of Bharat Mitra, Govind Narain Misra of 
Bangavasi, and a host of others took this question, and a 
brilliant controversy raged in magazines and periodicals. 
The result was that after much bickering the language of 
prose was reorganised on proper lines. 

(b) The propagation of this standardised language was 
through and through a journalistic affair. Within a decade, 
this standardised and stablised language had become a 
current coin. Besides forging the standard language, 
journalism helped in the fixing of the style and in developing 
a number of styles. 

(c) It developed the new sort of poetry, the Khari 
Boli poetry, through its coloumns, and gave its ascendence 
over the Brij Bhasha poetry. 

(d) It developed the literary essays, the useful essays 
and literary criticism in many forms. 

(e) It gave rise to a new branch in modern literature 
—the short story—made it popular and the short story—■ 
made it popular and evolved its \ style and art. 

In fact, the literature proper and the useful literature of 
this decade developed and grew only through this branch of 
literature proper. Only two forms (novel and drama) deve¬ 
loped independent of newspapers and journals. The rest 
owe their allegiance to these. The history of literature of 
this period is so closely associated with journalism that one 
cannot study it in proper perspective unless one approaches 
contemporary magazines and periodicals. 

Besides, journalism in this period developes an altogether 
new branch of literature—the literature of the moment. 
This literature of the moment has all the branches that 
come under literature of all times (i.e., literature proper), 
but it is different in kind. It serves its time and loses 
charm after a few years. The Punch and the lighter 
humorous poems and articles of the 19th century come under 
this head. But throughout the 19th century, and a decade 
later of the 20th century journalistic literature almost allied 
or identified itself with literature proper, for there was not 
much of literature proper in existence. In reality, it made 
the literature proper, for there was little production outside 
it. Now, after a decade of the 20th.century, the literature 
of all times (literature proper) began to grow independent 
of journalism. Hence, we see the development of literature 
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of the moment in newspaper and magazine columns, al¬ 
though literature proper was also published in it. In fact, 
after the first decade, there were distinctly two spheres of 
journalistic activity :— 

(1) Literature proper, 

(2) Literature of the moment. 

More than half of journalism became of no permanent 
value as literature. It was to be read, enjoyed for some 
moments, and was to be forgotten for ever. 

Another important task to which journalism set itself 
was popularising the new current of literature. In fact, it 
was Hindi journalists who took literature out of its royal 
and upper middle class patronage and placed it before the 
literate public which had been slowly growing in strength 
and quality. The 19th century literature was smacked of 
drawing room. It was confined to aristocracy, and a 
number of literate persons who kept the ancient literary 
traditions burning. It was slowly democratised by the new 
agency. Kavi Sammelans and Kavi Mandalis of the 19th 
century were partly replaced by papers devoted to poetry. 
The poet spoke to a wider audience, and people of much 
differing tastes. In fact, the public had little taste for lite¬ 
rature, and the taste for literature was to be created. This 
important task was done by journalism. 

14. Before the opening of the 2< th century the periodi¬ 
cal literature, and review had hardly achieved a permanant 
place in general literature. For more than thirty years 
there had been in existence periodical publications under 
the name of Masik Patra or Masik Patrika (magazine) 
which served partly as chronicles, or records, or registers of 
past events, which conveyed information and which opened 
their pages, more or less, to original composition. It is in 
the magazines of the 19th century that we find all 19th 
century literature in the form of periodical essays. In later 
years (20th century) periodical fiction and other elements 
were added to this. But periodical essay in the magazines 
of the 19th century was a very ambitious and extensively 
cultivated literary style—personal essay, political essay, 
literary essay, pedantic essay, sermons, fiction, gossip—all 
were written in this form. In many magazines, the author 
or authors of eminence had found the means of addressing 
the general public. Apart from them, the publications had 
no separate existence of their own. At the end of the 19th 
century when social and political thoughts were stirring 
men’s minds, various magazines sprang up and had a short 
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life—but none of them achieved any authoritative position 
in the estimation of the general public. 

From the very beginning, the magazine was somewhat 
a miscellany. Though it contained reviews and criticism 
of books, it did not confine itself to reviewing. There is 
still no “Review” 8 in Hindi. A ‘Review’ discusses works of 
literature, art and science, besides national policy and public 
events, and enlightens its readers upon these subjects and 
awards praise or censure to authors and statesmen. It does 
not publish original matter, but confines itself to commen¬ 
ting upon or criticising the works and doings of others. 
Its articles profess to be serious considerations of specified 
books or of Parliamentary or other speeches of public men. 
They are independent original studies—however, the books 
reviewed can serve as pegs upon which to hang the original 
and independent studies. To the pages of Saraswati authors 
and poets sent original contributions. It admitted corres¬ 
pondence from the outside world and it aimed at the enter¬ 
tainment of its readers rather than at the advocacy of views. 
Through the instrumentality of the magazine, much 
valuable and permanent literary matter first came before 
the public. In the last year of the 19th century a great 
magazine ‘Saraswati’ came to life and, on the whole, it con¬ 
formed to the original distinctions of type. 

With ‘Saraswati’ and its many imitations, a substantially 
new form was originated and developed in which literature 
of a high class was to find its opportunities. An aspiring 
author, in this way, might, and did, obtain a hearing with¬ 
out under going the risk and expence of publishing a book 
or a pamphlet. From the reception given to ‘Saraswati’ it 
is clear that, on the part of the general community, an 
intellectual thirst, once confined to very few people was now 
keenly felt. Men wanted to know about books, and events, 
and to find them discussed—yet till late able, honest and 
independent literary criticism was unknown. And when it 
saw the light of the day, it died in its cradle. The publishers 
began to publish spurious criticism to promote the sales of 
their own books—and for a long time it was all the criticism 
that existed. 

8 For the development of "Review” what is essential is the system 
oi anonymous reviewing under the guidance and control of responsi¬ 
ble editors—the review acquiring a distinct personality of its own. 
Without the practice of anonymity combined with responsible and 
vigorous editorship a lasting "Review” cannot be an influential organ 
of public opinion. C.f* First English Review "The Edinburgh Review 
and Critical Journal est. Oct. 1802 and Review of London, 
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The first two great factors which gave "Saraswati*’ a 
stablity unknown to any magazine hitherto were (1) the 
salaried editorship and (2) payment to contributors. The 
first three or four numbers indicated clearly enough the 
political and literary tendencies which were to characterise 
the magazine. The early numbers we have studied and 
exposed their tendencies elsewhere. Those who look back 
to the early numbers of the “Saraswati” will perceive that 
while Dwevedi was a revolutionary departure from the 
ancient ways in the world of poetry, in the spirit of subjects 
etc. he was a reactionary. His social and political views 
were enlightened, though these did not count as much as 
his literary views and literary accomplishments. “Saras¬ 
wati” protested against the idiosyncracies and irregularities 
of language and style, and it had many battles of far- 
reaching consequences with its contemporaries on that 
point. This factor we have studied and elaborated while 
dealing with a connected history of the magazine. Another 
thing which marked “Saraswati” were its literary judgments 
(“Reviews”). There was always something robust and 
manly in their tone. Dwivedi was a man of world previously 
engaged in the active occupations of life—of wide reading, 
gifted with great literary acumen and with leisure to read, 
appreciate and guide new currents in literature. In his 
later life 9 he admits the arrogance with which he has treated 
his rivals and contemporaries. His editorship of Saraswati 
lasted till 1920. During these 18 years, he wrote much him¬ 
self, and also dealt strenuously with the papers sent to him 
by the contributors, in the way of compression, addition and 
amendment, sometimes to no small dis-satisf action of the 
writers. But in many cases be was very encouraging 
and helpful. 10 Contributors and contributions of Saraswati 
were also important. The contributions could be divided into 
(a) literary contributions, and (b) matters of political, eclesias- 
tical and religious interest. For a close study of the 
magazine we must elaborate all these points. Not only this, 
the management was no less important. We see “Regular 
staff” for the first time in Hindi newspaper history. But 
the brunt of work fell upon Dwivedi himself, who selected 
his contributors, and made up each number as he thought 
best. 

“Saraswati” had by now (1916) become an institution and 
Dwevedi wanted to leave it in strong and capable hands. 

9 Vide, Dwevedi's article : 

10 Vide, articles in "Dwivedi” number or Saraswati, of Maithili 
Sharan Gupta, Vishwambher Nath Kaushik etc. 

36 
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After several years, Dwevedi found a recruit for his impor¬ 
tant monthly in a remarkable young men Bakhshi, a brilliant 
matx well read in European literary currents and thoughts. 
Bakhshi gave us “new poetry” (Chhayavad) through Saras- 
wati. It was the publication of this new poetry in Saraswati 
that gave it an authentic seal. For the development of this 
new poetry, we must study Bakhshi in relation to the opposi¬ 
tion which this new poetry met in this period. 

Another magazine of great importance after Saraswati 
was Madhuri (est. 1923), This has the credit of 

(1) a number of new features, 

(2) development of the new poetry of Chhayavad, 

(3) development of short story, 

(4) stories of “Premchand” who was for a number of 
years on the editorial staff. Till 1930 Madhuli was a great 
force, while Saraswati ceased to be as important when 
Padum Lai Bakhshi left it (1928). Henceforward, the maga¬ 
zine had to contain (1) reports of the news of the day and 
register of events, (2) valuable original papers, prose and 
poetry, concerning a vast variety of subjects. But ‘Madhuri’ 
and later magazines fall outside the scope of this chapter, 
while “Saraswati” stands unique as a great massive rock 
shadowing over a landscape. 

No one can take a broad survey of the work accomplished 
by the Hindi review and magazines that came into existence 
in the later years of the 19th century and by their successors, 
without being impressed by the immense service they have 
rendered to Hindi literature, both by direct consulation, and 
by the support they have given to men in their younger 
days, who were to achieve later literary prominence At 
the same time it is difficult not to be struck by the fatality 
of their criticism—which is very conspicuous in many ins¬ 
tances when it went hoplessly astray (e.g. in the case of Ugra, 
Nirala, Prem Chand etc. in the last decade). Hostile recep¬ 
tion was given to new poetical works of real genius. On 
the other hand, some editors like Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
and Mahadeo Prasad Seth of “Matwala”—fame, have 
■ discovered and brought fame to quite unknown men, possess¬ 
ed, as their work in later days has shown, of real ability ; 
men who, but for them, might have had great difficulty in 
emerging from obscurity at all. However, the editor of a 
periodical has often a difficult task in building up out of 
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varied and axcellent material, a complete and effective 
whole. Much of the credit of all this goes to the "editorial 
hacking and hewing” started by Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi, 
and so exquisitely effected. 

15 Throughout the 19th century we see Hindi jour¬ 
nalism struggling hard 

(1) to replace Urdu journalism, 

(2) to develop a language suited to its particular needs, 

(3) to propagate Hindi script, and promote taste for Hindi 
journalism, 

(4) to widen its scope and to be spokesman of new 
western knowledge of arts and sciences. In all these 
it was only partially successful. No doubt, it had defeated 
Urdu journalism to a degree, but particular sects of Hindus, 
Kayasthas and Kashmiri Pandits, court employees and 
people of Western Hindi provinces were still devotedto 
Urdu language and script and subscribed Urdu journals. 
Nevertheless, many bilingual journals of Hindi and Urdu 
were later published only in Hindi, and the societies 
which previously published their organs in Urdu changed 
to Hindi. The language of journalism had not yet deve¬ 
loped. It was still influenced by Bengali and local dialects. 
However, the style practised was still far from being 
plain. At occasions, journalists turned to Pratap Narain 
Misra or Badri Nath Bhatt for model. The pioneers 
of Hindi journalism in the 19th century, with the ceaseless 
efforts had at last succeeded in winning over Urdu lovers 
and propagating Hindi (Nagri) script. With the admission 
of Hindi as one of the court languages, there would have 
been a sweeping rise in Hindi journals and newspapers, but 
the authorities showed lukewarm interest in using Hindi in 
courts, and their employees and those concerned continued 
to be bilingual till our day. They may even dispense off with 
Hindi without any difficulty arising for them. As we have 
shown in the last pages, Hindi journalists were, from the 
very beginning, bent on imparting as much new knowledge 
to their readers as they could, but they could do little# Very 
little was written on history, biography, science, archeology 
and other useful subjects : 

“arercr % ^ sfWt $t I 

i ^ % S3 fa ffcs 
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=3%, festa, JUcF'I <K STtal- 

^FT^F f5PTC ^ fir^r | UcTFRRRR ^T «EN sir, 

^rr i” 11 

The lack of variety gave a sense of monotony to those who 
pursued the magazines and it produced a hindrance in the 

sales. 

On the advent of the 20th century and the publication of 
Saraswati, the two synchronised, there was a marked im¬ 
provement in all phases of Hindi journalism, but a revolu¬ 
tionary change did not come till “Saraswati” came to be 
edited by Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi in 1903. He 
made Saraswati a miscellany in the real sense of the term. 

16. The new century throbbed with new life. It sought 
to leave no niche of the temple of knowledge go unnoticed, 
if not unexplored. A strange craving for omnipotence (all¬ 
knowledge) unknown to the past had grown into the head of 
the middle class public who gave the greatest number to 
schools and colleges where was taught a ridiculously long 
list of compulsory and optional subjects. Such schools and 
colleges could however provide only a smattering on History, 
Geography, Science, Mathematics and languages which they 
professed to teach, but even such little knowledge was good 
enough for turning their heads. People were after know¬ 
ledge and welcomed it wherever they could get it. English 
schools and colleges, and English periodicals and journals 
introduced them to such much-needed variety of subjeots, 
but the Hindi—knowing public was put into much disadvant¬ 
age as it could not approach these journals and periodicals. 
Here it was that “Saraswati” came to their help. 

Speaking of what editors should know Pandit Mahabir 
Prasad Dwevedi wrote in “Saraswati”— 

SlUSff W 5TR star —sftfR, 

HTfosnusyiJsjfasrR, (Jurisprudence), 

(Criminology), ^ tqfJrcr ^r 

(Statistics), qta 
^rrt srrRRflrarr^t, sifa 

irf^r-wr^ frrrR i shrwt frn 

war I, ^ 5 ! |, 

11 Saraswati, March 1906 
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q* f^rrc %% foqr gq^r I, for sqiqt 

% ?r^f5f^ % fJT ^-Hq>T ?fRT % stNtor qr *rc§ t— 

CRifc 3r?fa sq*M fsrq^rt <k TO$t i;\ ?Nr ^psrt i” 

But he well knew the limitations of a journalist and editor, 
and 30 he also advocated specialisation:— 

“tfqR* & qht — m RPRt srar dft 1 *rsr 

f%R^ eft ^ ^1-^R Wf! 5TR SFR ^PRF 4 |:gpsf f | 

wq qft u3*-qsj sqreqj ^ ^ frrc m *r utft q*% 3^ 

q* «Rf %% gt %$ & l” 

For himself he adopted the former course. His wide-read¬ 
ing and his former sphere of activity at once suited for it, 
although in some subjects, he could be credited to possess 
^TcT ^TR. The articles he wrote in Saraswati can be classi¬ 
fied as (a) literary (on language, grammar, on literary canons 
and literature in genera], criticism and reviews, on Sanskrit 
writers and poets), (b) biographies, (c) scientific, and on dis¬ 
coveries and inventions, (d) archeological and historical (e) 

amusing (^tcJ^vT^ f). In short, Pandit Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi aimed at a real miscellany which proved to be in 
reality a very difficult task. For himself, he read ceaseless¬ 
ly on a variety of subjects and used his reading in writing 

editorial notes which sometimes dealt with a dozen 

or more subjects in a single issue. He had not only to eng¬ 
age himself in writing articles one or two every month, on all 
variety of subjects of general interest. But all this knowledge 
had to pass to common reader, and had to be strictly non¬ 
technical and at the same time interesting. However, 
Dwevedi, had to evolve a style of his own which was at oncec 
atching and interesting as well as clear, easy and flowing. 

His notes were not always original. In fact, more often, 
they were translated from English, Marathi. Bengali and 
Gujerati sources and always went un-acknowledged. Some¬ 
times some changes were made in the form of condensation, 
of explanation and the source was quoted. What the 
Acharya had in mind was not the arrogance of originality, 
and what he presented in his journal were gleanings from 
periodical publication of half a dozen languages. 

But his work was not yet done. He had to forge “writers” 
for his miscellany if he intended to keep it going on for long. 
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From that day, he was in charge of Saraswati he worked 
arduously to this end. At first, success seemed to be far off, 
Dwevedi had to fill his magazine by his own writings, and 
the labours he put were tremendous. The articles produced 
under the pseudonyms of Nigam Narayan Sharma, Shri 
Kantha M. A,, Bhujang Bhushan Bhattacharya, sFPT- 

and a host of others prove this fact. He downright 
rejected all trash matter even at his inconvenience, and 
tried to evolve a team with whom he could work. Suoh a 
team took years to develop. And in order to bring it into 
existence Acharya Dwevedi had to 

(1) introduce new writers with his established views on 
language and grammar. From the second year of his editor¬ 
ship, we witness articles on these subjects appearing in 
Saraswati. These 'articles raged furious controversies, but 
when the controversies were quelled, there were more than 
a dozen men ready to accept Dwevedi’s viewpoint and work 
with him on the line he suggested; 

(2) invite men with their mothartongue Hindi, but 
writing in English and Urdu to contribute their quota to 
Saraswati ( e.g . Ganganath Jha and St. Nihal Singh). The 
accumulated effect was that a number of writers rose to 
contribute to Saraswati. Prominent among them were 
Mahendralal Garg, Sri Shivaraj Bhartiya, Pt. Gauridutt 
Vajpayi, Devi Prasad Purna, Pt. Nathu Ram Sharma, Pandit 
Sukh Deva Tiwari, Munshi Devi Prasad Munsif, Pt. Ram 
Gharit Upadhyaya, Kunwar Hanumant Singh, Sri Girija 
Kumar Ghosh, Pt. Satya Narain, Sri Maithili Saran Gupta, 
Pt. Ramchandra Shukla, Pt. Venktesh Narain Tewari, Sri 
Brijnandan Sahai, Swami Satya Deva, Pt. Girdhar Sharma 
and a host of others. 

This production of a team of high class writers and 
journalists was inconceivable to 19th century Editors who 
in dismay fell to solo-journalism. Pandit Rudra Datt 
Sharma is reported to have once told to the Acharya— 

‘ W ^ % %<?r$ ? qfosr ^ Tt^rrar 

i” ia 

Dwevedi, however, was undaunted. He raised the level 
of Hindi periodical journalism to enviable heights. He 
constantly fought against embellished language, inaccuracy 
of grammar, fluctuations in the use of punctuation, wrong 
use of idioms, and every contributor of Saraswati had to 

12 Quoted in 'Dwevedi Mimansa' p. 45. 
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learn something of these from him. He never made com¬ 
promises on these points and it was this fact that 
converted people to his views. He wanted his writers to 
contribute regularly to Saraswati, and was at pains to sound 
them at all odd hours. Most of the articles from novices 
were to be re-written from top to bottom, and they were a 
continuous drain on Acharya’s energy, but he never men¬ 
tioned the fact when the article was published and always 
retained the name of the beginner. This procedure went a 
long way in encouraging Hindi journalism and bringing 
forth ever new element. Almost every article that was 
published in “Saraswati” was paid. Moreover, Dwevedi 
knew what he should expect from every contributor. He 
gave his suggestions, sent material to him, induced him to 
read relevent matter, and corrected and polished his 
language. 

The Saraswati was the first periodical to define a policy 
regarding matter and language and adhere to it sternly. 
This aroused the susceptiblities of the entire journalistic 
world. Vehement articles began to appear in many periodi¬ 
cals against “Saraswati” and its editor. Saddharma Pra- 
charak was one of the prominent papers that pitched them¬ 
selves against ‘ Saraswati”. Then came ‘Tarangini’ of Kashi 
which was specially launched for this very purpose. 

Besides, new magazines were issued in order to compete 
Saraswati, and although their sponsors intended to break 
with traditions established by Saraswati, they were soon 
following them. It remains to the credit of Saraswati that 
it was at the root of such publications as ‘Kamala’ of Bhagal- 
pur and 'Maryada’ of Prayag. The former was soon defunct, 
but the latter could live longer. A number of writers who 
had been trained in Saraswati contributed to this paper 
which was soon marked for its usefulness. ‘Lalita’ of meerut 
is one of the other competitors. ‘Prabha’ was published from 
Khandwa, C. P., but it could not pull on for more than a 
year. Some years later it was published from Pratap 
Press (Cawnpore) and pulled on for some years. 
Another was Indu of Kashi. All these vied each other to 
get to the standard and popularity of Saraswati and failed. 
Nevertheless, this competitive spirit fostered a new era in 
the history of Hindi periodical journalism. The periodicals 
of the earlier century were devoted to literature, politics or 
social reform, or two or all of these subjects. They neglec¬ 
ted Science, Economics, History, Physiology, Medicine, Arts 
and a host of other subjects. “Saraswati” began the vogue 
of miscellany and introduced its readers to all of these. 
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Why “Saraswati” succeeded while others failed is not a 
mystery. The reason behind such failure was not lack of 
funds although that could count much, but lack of bringing 
sufficient energy to the work of editing. From 1904 to 1908 
Dwevedi worked like a gaint. In the first two years of his 
editorship (1904-1905) he fought against the non-co-opera¬ 
tion of Hindi writers who were early touched by his policy 
of introducing changes and correction in their articles 
before they appeared in the pages of Saraswati. Editorial 
notes, comments, poems, articles on various subjects, short 
stories—almost everything from top to bottom—he had to 
pen himself. These two dozen issues (1905,1906) are a 
witness to the wide reading to which Dwevedi had to devote 
himself in these years, although he was getting better 
help in the shape of articles from persons who had begun 
to understand his viewpoint and subscribe to it. In the 
last two years (1907-1908), he was in the midst of a storm of 
criticism regarding reviews (Samalochana) and language. 
These controversies told upon his health with the result that 
he had to rest on leave for a year (1910), during which 
period Saraswati was edited by Pandit Devi Prasad Shukla, 
B. A. 


The work which Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi did as 
editor was many-sided : 

(1) He corrected articles contributed to his magazine 
and others written by his associates regarding language, 
puncutation, idioms and even matter, when so required. 13 
These corrections were at first mistaken for editor’s 
arrogance, but later on people waited for them. 14 

(2) He corrected poems with such an acumen that poets 
vied with each other in getting his correction. 16 

(3) Throught the 19th century, we see journalists dis¬ 
creditably publishing two, three or four or even half a dozen 
issues in one cover after a lapse of two, three, four or six 
months. This was a highly detrimental practice which 
went on even in the 20th century and contemporaries were 
not ashamed to say that they would bring such and such 
issues together. 

1 3 Vide material at Nagri Pracharini Sabha. Vide articles by 
Pandit Devidatt Shukla in'Madhuri' giving a specimen of his correc¬ 
tion. 

i* Vide articles of Lakshman Prasad Garde and Premchand in Hans : 

i® Vide article of Maithili Sharan Gupta in 
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(4) Every issue had an unbroken uniformity concerning 
language, punctuation and spirit. This stage was reached 
by a thorough reading and at times by thorough revision of 
the contributions which were so corrected as to fall in line 
with the matter issuing from the pen of the editor. The 
whole issue smelt a solidarity, a compactness, inconceivable 
earlier. This was made possible by his industry in day-to- 
day office-work, though he worked at a considerable distance, 
from Juhi (Cawnpore): 

srerwcrr % % if! % sfwif qq 

qrgqq ftar nr urK 11 

qra % sraraqrn srit it trpnft ffRt qz , ?rk 
% ffoft sjr q?t gqrcr qfr sww qrrqq ft q?<ft i % 
irsig % I sfk format qft Q3>s-r?rr 

qjr q?r «qR «rr i 35 ft qft w 4 

qrasr »^t 10 

Saraswati’s services for the cause of Hindi journalism 
are many : 

1. As we have seen before it began the vogue of mis¬ 
cellany (printing articles etc. on all topics conceivable). 

2. It agitated for the correct and grammatical use of 
language and restraint of the use of dialect in Khari Boli. 
The “mi sqT^^JT 55 (Saraswati, VI, 11) controversy in¬ 
volved almost all literary figures then living, and Bharat 
Mitra, Bangawasi, Shri Venkateshwar Samachar and 
Sudirshan among others took prominent part in it. 

Later on in 1909 another controversy regarding the use 
of Vibhakti engaged Saraswati with Shri Venkateshwar 
Samachar (Bombay), Abhyudaya (Prayag), Bharat Mitra 
(Calcutta), Hitawadi (Calcutta) and others. 

Apart from these major controversies, Dwevedi did a 
yeoman’s service to Hindi language in his “review column”. 
When reviewing readers and important general publications, 
he universally pointed out the inaptness of the language 
used by the writer Saras vs ati I, III No. 3 ; XI 6, 430 ; 
XI, 8, 277; August 1918, p. 110). 

3. Another field of journalism in which Acharya worked 
as a pioneer was criticism and reviews. Short reviews of 
books and critical notices under the caption of STfa 

or Samalochana were published earlier in later half 
of the 19th century. At first they were meagre mentions 
of the subject-matter of books with a sentences or two 

16 #r in fs^t of Saraswati. 

37 
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appreciating or condemning the author. With the march 
of the century, these dwindled into personal squabbles and 
party factions crept in. 19th century journalism had deve¬ 
loped much punch and satire, and the bitterness stealthily 
entered into the review-columns. The result was the vogue 
of unjustified and unscientific pieces of writing which went 
under the name of Alochana . 

The matters were so worsted that intelligent and 
peace-loving editors rejected publishing criticism and 
reviews although they were not dead to the need of 
criticism (Yathartha Alochana). The editors and journalists 
could not stand face to face with the spoilt public taste. 

“TWRmtTrt % wi ^7 ii tr?) % fir fewt 77 4i Hi 7 -* g 7* 

gift qeifa tiX g<fl | fcrr 7R% ftJTT I fr? JRF 

fa?7Rf | f% twr it fJRcft % it f at fa^gr- 

wrerfagr tr m — i-ii m graf tD ffRR tr srtiff ^ 

SRft TPHTsfaRT 7R7T TTRfl gfl T%7T—77=1 3S7ft WRT^T^r Ttt 
R^R TRl | 7777 77 IdTR 7R fTT 77=117 <jf7 

77 feRR ^ I” 17 With these words B. Shyam Sunder Das had 
declined to publish a criticism of M. P. Dwevedi, Acharya, 
in Nagri P. Patrika. 

Dwevedi had begun his career as a critic even before 
he came to Saraswati. In fact he entered Hindi literature 
as such with his reviews on the Hindi translation of Kali¬ 
dasa’s works (by Lala Sita Ram : 1897). 18 “Alochana ka 
Satkar” (Saraswati, December 1917), introductory sentences to 
Ttfipfi % 7tR7 it (April, May, June 1911), and 

other pieces tell us all about Acharya’s views. 19 He was the 
first to write impartial criticism which dealt almost without 
exception with the work under review and not the author. 
Due to his special lea/ning towards ‘Bhasha Sudhar’ he 
dealt more with this aspect of the work than Subject and 
Style. In many cases his reviews and criticisms are no 
more than ‘parichayatmak’ but they differ in spirit from the 
reviews and criticisms we know in the preceding century as 
being unbiased and illuminating. 

17 Letter dated 26-4-1899, quoted in Dwevedi Mimansa, p 81-82. 

18 Vide, Shri Venkateshwar Samachar Patra and Hindusthan : Hindi 
Kalidas ki Rlochana and “readers". 

19 Vide Saraswati, also Chhattisgarh Mitra and others. 
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We are not concerned here with the contribution of 
Dwevedi to the development of modern criticism. What 
we are concerned with is the fact that he improved the book- 
review columns to a considerable degree. His reviews, we 
repeat, were ‘Parichayatmak’. In his letter to Kalidas 
Kapur, 10-2-28, Juhi, Cawnpore, quoted in Dwevedi Mimansa, 

he says : “STR sflft, % Hrrram 

^Tff, qRws | I” 

In these reviews Acharya concerned himself 

(1) If the book under review added anything to the 
existing knowledge, 

(2) if it did not hurt Hindu culture and Indian pride— 
in fact all that was “Indian”, 

(3) if the writer was industrious, consistent in ideas 
and the way he presented them, 

(4) if he cared for grammatical correctness, 

(5) if he was idiomatic. 

A close study of Dwevedi’s book-reviews will tell that he in¬ 
variably mixed humour, wit or satire while he introduced 
his readers to the book under review. The bird’s eye re¬ 
views were of course as old as Kavi Vachan Sudha, and 
were much developed by Pandit Badri Narayan Chaudhry 
‘Premghan\ Acharya gave them an individuality and sharp¬ 
ness unknown at his time by introducing the new elements 
of humour, wit and satire. His reviews considerably in¬ 
fluenced contemporary review-columns. 

Another new element which Dwevedi brought to Hindi 
journalism was cartoon—a feature unknown to 19th century 
journalism. Every issue of Saraswati of 1904 contains one 
oartoon which caricatures some definite type taken frcm 
literary field. Sahitya Sabha, Shur Samalochak, Nayika 
Bhed ka Puraskar, Kalasarvagya, Sampadak, MatribhasLa 
ka Satkar, Reader, Lnkhak aur Hindi, Kashi Sahitya Sabha, 
Chor ki Charamlila are some of the cartoons he published 
in Saraswati. These were meant to arouse susceptibilities 
and Acharya soon abandoned them. But the beginnings 
were made, and later on we see them as vital instruments 
waged in literary, social and political spheres. 

Although the 19th century journalism had taken up 
fiction which was published serially, the short story when 
introduced by Dwevedi in 1904-1905 was an altogether new 
feature. Dwevedi had before him the model of Bengali and 
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Marathi journals which published short stories in every 
issue. The short story was not practised till then in Hindi, 
and Dwevedi had to break grounds by writing himself and 
introducing others to write. 

In short, Dwevedi dominated Hindi journalism for about 
two decades. His contemporaries looked upon his magazine 
(Sataswati) for their model, and tried to evolve a miscellany 

on its linesffa 

sfa wfa fPFasTir ^ Standard qqq;pf % 
I ss qfq^ % snft sftfeq} qq srift l 
q;r qftf stffcrcs *rerc i? cfl foreran 

qft i” 20 

He brought variety to the subject matter. Literary, biogra¬ 
phical and historical articles can be seen in the 19th 
century journals, but they lack the immense scope Dwevedi 
gave them. None had cared to write on language and 
grammar, for instance. The critical articles were confined 
to a few by Sriniwas Das and Badrinarayan Chowdhry. The 
biographies of the 19th century journals were confined to 
poets, writers and lovers of literature, and reformers, sages 
and prophets. Dwevedi for the first time wrote biographies 
of Pandits, historians, orators, Kings and Sultanas, Amirs, 
politicians and men highly placed in the Government. 
There were few articles which can be rightly termed his¬ 
torical in the 19th century journals, although Bhartendu 
had made a beginning and the birth of Nagri Pracharini 
Patrika vouchsafed a good future.' None-the-less, Dwevedi 
was a pioneer who wrote in an exceedingly interesting 
way. He made a beginning in articles on archeology. 
These do not present his own researches, for there were 
none, but they amply justify his claim for the first to write 
on these subjects in non-technical style. 

19th century journals frequently mentioned new inven¬ 
tions and discoveries, and some introduced the public to the 
new knowledge of western sciences. As we have already 
seen, a strong craving for knowledge was a prominent trait 
in the last fifty years of the 19th century. But the matter 
prescribed was not very accurate or illuminating. Dwevedi 
worked hard to glean scientific articles from English 
magazines and presented them to his readers. The import¬ 
ance of such articles and notes was increased due to the 
illustration they accompanied. Ascharya janak aur 

20 Pandit Banarsi Das Chaturvedi in 'Vishal Bharat', May, 1929. 
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‘Kautuhalvardhak’ articles were a totally new feature, e>g. 

'trrfnfc^ mmzr % fww f^f?r, m: 

f^r, R urn <re, ft mlt ir 

Such articles interested the public immensely and secured 
a reading public for Saraswati. Besides, above all these 
innovations and adventures Dwevedi put before the jour¬ 
nalistic world, for the first time, the model of an indust¬ 
riously prepared copy and constancy in the use of Vibhakti, 
idioms, grammar, spelling and style. 

The foregoing estimate of Dwevedi shali be incomplete 
unless once more »ve draw the attention of our readers to 
tbe earlier times. The position of Hindi journalism at the 
advent of Dwevedi was : 

(a) Little development of the art of journalism. Most of 
the monthly and weekly papers had less than 50 subscribers 
on the list and with such small amount of help, it was not 
possible for the editors, who brought these papers on. much 
financial loss, to labour at the artistic side of Hindi 
journalism. 

(b) the press was wholly confine 1 to weeklies and month¬ 
lies (except one dally ‘Hindusthan’) and most of these indulg¬ 
ed in religious controversies, th^re being little of politics and 
useful subjects. Lingual controversies loomed large in the 
]9th century Journalism and most of the literature came 
through the columns of journalism, but an exclusively or 
predominantly literary paper was absent (except Hindi 
Pradip which became a total literary magazine after 189 or 
!Nagri Pracharini Patrika). Those that were present had 
not the zeal of a pioneer. 

(o) The position of Hindi journalism vis-a-vis language 
was very awkward. There was inconsistancy in the use of 
punctuation and spelling, and m\ch colloquialism and wrong 
use of grammar. The three main factors that had helped 
the development of Hindi journalism in the 19th century 
w«re : (l) the zeal for carving a new language or literature 
for the Hindu middle class as opposed to Urdu language or 
literature, (:) Relegious and social reform movements, and 
(3) Local grievances with the authorities. The first of these 
factors was mainly responsible in the development of 
magazine and accounts for the mushroom grown of news¬ 
papers and periodicals. 

Besides most of the Hindi Pradesh got its news and views 
through the Bengal periodicals Bharat Mitra and Bangawasi 
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which were greatly popular in Eastern Hindi Pradesh. 
Coming from the Metropolis they were up-to-date and were 
more relied upon. The Hindi Pradesh had no daily except 
“Pioneer” (est. 1865) while Calcutta had a dozen in English 
and Bengali and news and comments could be directly 
borrowed from these. It was for this that when Bharat 
Mitra became daily (1895) for some time, it was highly 
influential in Hindi Pradesh and far beat down Hindusthan 
(est. 1883). 

The period under review (1900-1931) was far advance in 
Hindi journalism than in the whole of the nineteenth 
century. In 19th century, the growth of Hindi journalism 
was static while the development was now dynamic. Hund¬ 
reds of new ventures are known in all classes of Hindi 
journalism. Some of these stopped very soon, some 
flourished for some time, others continued for long. 

So far as Khari Boli Hindi prose and poetry were concern¬ 
ed the Hindi journalism played an important role. Most of 
the literature came through magazines, specially through 
Saraswati and Indu. These were responsible for new currents 
of literature. The 19th century saw the disintegration of 
Hindi centres and states and establishment of clubs and 
societies for the propagation of language and literature. 
Literature became a drawing room affair. Such was rot 
the journalism. It went straight to the masses even in the 
19th century. It was a strong force in the democratisation 
of literary currents and in bringing the new knowledge 
of western science and art to the lower middle classes. Our 
greatest need of the day was to carry literature to the 
masses and this the Hindi journalism did. Literature 
became the breath of the educated classes which supported 
and sustained Hindi journalism at this period of its 
history. 

Till the 19th century there was no instrument to carry 
forthwith a literary crusade. The magazine and the weekly 
were few to be such an instrument in the 19th century. 
The coming years saw a long use of this new platform for 
solving problems of outstanding importance. Bharat Mitra, 
Bangawasi and others played an important role in this 
respect, but Saraswati far beat all. Not only question of 
language was settled on the pages of the magazine, but they 
were important as experiments in different forms of prose 
styles. In fact, of all the branches of Hindi literature, the 
most effective was Hindi journalism, and it was due to this 
that Hindi could make such a rapid stride in the first quarter 
of the 20th century. 
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The magazine-literature of the first quarter of the 20tli 
century is the most striking affair. The century began with 
a new language in poetry (Khari). In prose this .language 
was used in the 19th century, but it was still in its infancy. 
The poems and articles contributed to the magazines and 
weeklies were very poor, but they were the best that was 
written in those days (1900-21). They form the contem¬ 
porary literature. It was the literature of the moment, 
but the age was not ripe for the literature of all times, and 
it was the only literature. Thus, in the first two decades of 
the 20th century the magazines and weeklies were respon¬ 
sible for creating a literature, piopagating a language, 
forging a prose*style, and giving rise to a team of a writers 
and readers. It was a tremendous energy that they 
unfolded. As times went on, more stable literature began 
to be produced and in the later period (1921-1935) the maga¬ 
zines and weeklies were concerned with only lighter kind of 
temporary literature. Books took the field and the magazine 
was forced to the background. The magazines of the first 
quarter were full of light literature and few writers tried 
to transcend the magazine trash and give immortal works. 
People were magazine-minded. But the later years showed 
them that the glory reaped in magazine pages was short¬ 
lived, and while they continued their contributions the 
journalist and literary works separated. Later on (1921-35) 
eminent literary writers derided journalism and the magazine 
pages had no attraction for them. Still the magazine page 
has its charms for thousands of readers and hundreds of 
writers and though few write immortal works the volume 
of the literature of the moment created for amusement, 
information and fun increases every the more. 

Nevertheless, taking all-in-all we can say that Hindi 
journalism grew very slowly in the first decade of the 20th 
century and its development was not very encouraging. 
What caused this state of affairs has been dealt with else¬ 
where. With a literacy of 2 or 3 per cent no journal can 
Hope to rise much and a large number of this percentage 
also enjoyed English newspapers and magazines. The 
medium of instruction was English and students and service 
classes as well as our westernised brothers tn_d to improve 
their English by reading English newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. The result was that Hindi magazines and periodi¬ 
cals found very few readers. The financial condition of 
many journals and periodicals was simply apalling. This 
bad financial state was responsible for Hindi journalists 
trading in other coins. They could not offer fresh news 
and had to content with translation. This means that Hindi 
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news was delayed and shelved. This took away all the 
credit of dailies, of which there were not many, which must 
be extremely quick in news. There was no outstanding 
daily though Bharat Mitra, Abhyudaya, and a number of 
dailies did much to come upto people’s expectation. The 
weeklies fared no better. Pratap (est. 1913) was the best 
and Saraswati topped over the pioneers. Indu (1909) and 
Madhuri (1923) were other epoch-making enterprises. 

The illiteracy of the masses and English as medium of 
instruction were chiefly responsible for curbing the growth 
of useful literature and journalism. Literature proper was 
just beginning to dissociate itsei from journalism, and it 
did comparatively weil. The magazine was chiefly respon¬ 
sible for certain branches of literature as essay, short story, 
criticism and review. Short story found its beginning in mag i- 
zines like Sudharshan (1900) and Saraswati and lndu (1909). 
Indu was chiefly responsible for the Prasad school of stories. 
Most of the early compositions of Prem Chand came through 
Saraswati and Madhuri (1923) Saraswati played a very 
important part in the development of review column and 
criticism was regarded as an independent branch by the 
Publication of ‘Samalochak’t Jaipur, 1902). After Saraswati, 
Madhuri was the most important magazine in the fie d of 
criticism. The essay was the chief feature of magazine as in 
the 19th century, but a change had come on the mood of the 
essayist. He has left lighter veins for serious moods. Essay 
in the hands of the 20th century writers is not an art, it is a 
weapon and a force. But while essay suffered in amuse¬ 
ment and artistic variety, its thought-range was widened, 
and it was the chief vehicle of the new knowledge. 

17. In the first decade of the present century, political 
journalism began to be greatly conscious of itself. Impor¬ 
tant political papers of the time were Bande Mataram (Cal¬ 
cutta, editor Bipin Chandra Paul), Sanjeevani (Bengali), 
Ihe Spectator (Indian weekly), The Amrit Bazar Patrika, 
The Englishman (edited by Mr. Duchesne), The Bengalee, 
the Hindu Mirror, The Tribune (Lahore), The Hindu Patriot, 
The Lahore Observer and the Moslem Chronicle (both 
Parsee papers of Bombay), The Parsee Chronicle, The 
Bihan, The Deccan Herald, The Punjabi (Lahore), Hind 
Swarajya (Bombay), Yugmtara (Calcutta), New India, 
(Bipin Chandra Paul), United India (a Congress Organ), 
Indian Patriot, The Hin lu (Madras, edited by 
Mr. oubramania Iyer) and The Oriental Review. At the 
beginning of the century, almost all the press was loyal, 
though progressively critical of the Government measures. 
Writing in 1909, J. D. Rees says— 
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"Indeed, most of the journals in other than Hindu hands 
are well disposed, such as the Parsee papers of 
Bombay, The Lahore Observer and The Moslem Chro¬ 
nicle, and papers edited by Hindus cannot at all be 
comprehensively classed as disaffected, though the 
epithet applies pretty freely in Bengal.” 21 

The partition of Bengal and Lord Curzon’s unqualified 
utterances began the mischief in Bengal (1905) and thence 
afterwards Bengali press lead the riot of disloyalty. Bipin 
Chandra was convicted to six months' imprisonment* He 
refused to be sworn and to answer questions in the prose¬ 
cution of the conductors of Bande Matram. He announced 
that he had ceased to edit, and though he was believed to be 
still connected with the conduct of the paper, this was so 
managed that responsibility could not be brought home. 
Relations of S. N. Banerjee with Bengalee were similar to 
those of Babu Bipin Chandra with Bande Mataram. The 
authorities and the Anglo-Indian opinion were greatly per¬ 
turbed by the new state of affairs and suggested that editors 
should be bound under heavy penalties to good conduct at 
the first appearance of sedition in their papers, and of en¬ 
forcing their recognisances whenever they next offended. 
The Indian Press is not as that of England, and may enjoy 
the same liberty when it shows ithe same sense of respon¬ 
sibility. 22 

18. Short Story 

19th century Hindi newspapers, journals and magazines 
had no such thing as a short story published in them. This 
is really strange because fiction was extent in contemporary 
English journalism and it had begun as an important phase 
in the later part of the century in Hindi vernaculars. Kavi 
Vachan Sudha, Harischandra Chandrika, Brahman, 
Peeyush Pravah, Hindi Pradeep, Harischandra Kaumudi— 
none of these has got a single story on its contribution list. 
They were very important journals for the growth of the 
Hindi essay. But we must remember that there was a form 
of essay quite popular in the 19th century whi<'h approxi¬ 
mated to short story. The essay-forms of the 19th century 
were highly elastic to suit different tastes, and some of them 
usurped the fiction. When short story began it was not a 
wholly novel affair as much spade-work had been done in 
light fictitious essays we have noted elsewhere. 

21 The Real India, p. 190 

22 Ibid, p.215 

38 
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The century opened (1900) with two important monthly 
magazines, Sudarshan and Saraswati from Kashi and 
Allahabad. ‘Sudarshan’ was the first of the two to publish 
short stories. The first story to be published was ‘Man ki 
Chanchalata’ of Pandit Madhava Prasad Misra. His stories 
are published under the name of 3?f=F from fasr- 

frurn't (1919) They are ^ 

ScT ToT, W.oT, SffTgtf 

and HR 3>t Sudarshan closed its career after about 

2£ years of existence (1903) 23 Almost all the stories of 
Sudarshan can be classified as the story with a moral. The 
very headings are moralised. There is little art in them. 
The real spade work in this field was done by Saraswati. 
There were many sources from which the early story writers 
in Saraswati got their story and style : 

(1) Translation and adaptation of Shakesperean dramas. 
In the first year of publication of Saraswati (1900) we get 
story-adaptation of Cymbaline, Timon of Athen and Peri¬ 
cles. Some genuine writers saw the utility of this source 
and clothed their borrowings with'imaginations. In time, 
1900, we get the original story by Kishori Lai Goswami 
which is however an Indian version of the Tempest. 

(2) Second source was the Sanskrit dramas, Ratnavali, 
Malvikagnimitra, Kadambari and host of other Sanskrit 
works were ransacked for the purpose. 

(3) The third source was the Bengali stories in trans¬ 
lation, which were continually produced in Saraswati by 
Parvati Nandan and Bang Mahila. 

(4) The fourth source was the life around. For the 

early part, writers were oblivious to their surroundings, but 
when they looked around they could find new strength. 
The realistic story began with (Saraswati, May 

1907), 

(5) The fifth source was pure imagination with a 

highly evolved style. Tndu’ (1911) began this sort of stories 
with the publication of ‘Grama* by Jai Shanker Prasad. 
This magazine was responsible for idealistic stories. 
Prasad’s ^ (Madhuri) is the climax of this 

art. 

23 by 7° *RW*rar fwr?r 

viHH, srcqtf *£.33, 
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The first story of Premchand, in Hindi was published in 
Saraswati in 1916 (June) ; it was Panch Parameshwar 
The title was Dwevedi’s. From 1916-25 the art of story— 
writing developed very speedily through magazines. But 
for the mass of short stories published through well-estab¬ 
lished magazines its such an astounding growth would not 
have been possible. 

As we have seen in the foregoing pages, fragments from 
novels were serially published in 19th century journals and 
magazines. They were not so regular a feature in 19th 
century journalism. The first total novel-magazine was 
‘Upanyas’ (1898). But soon it was found out that serial 
novel was not very welcome. People wanted to read fiction 
at one sitting. Bengali had long been publishing story 
magazines, and the beginning of the new century saw the 
mushroom growth of such story magazines as ‘Jasus’ (1901) 
‘Guptachar’ (1905). ‘Upanyas Mala’ (1899), ‘Upanyas’ 
(1898), Hindi Novel (1901), ‘Upanyas Lahari* (1902), 
‘Upanyas Sagar’ (1903), ‘Upanyas Kusumavali’ (1904), 
‘Upanyas Bahar’ (1907), ‘Upanyas Mala* (1915). Most of 
these periodicals published serial adventure novels (Pica¬ 
resque novels) and romantic stories. The serial novel con¬ 
tinued through many issues while every issue had a story 
at the end. Blake and Sherlock Homes stories were freely 
translated and imitated. Sri Gopal Ram Gahmari started 
their vogue in Jasus. The Jasus was a story magazine, 
but such stories could not fairly compete with big novel in 
popularity. However, his lead was accepted and ‘Upanyas 
Bahar’ office of Durga Prasad Khattri led the crusade with 
a number of magazines or serial novels which had stories 
too, and sometimes a page or two giving the news of the 
month. The only credit of such journalistic attempts in the 
field of fiction lies in the fact that it popularised fiction 
among the masses. 

The historic story began as early as 1910 by the contri¬ 
bution of Brindaban Lai Verma in Saraswati, of Prasad 
in Indu, of Premchandra, Chatur Sen and Sudarshan. How¬ 
ever, these attempts were fair and widely separate. Most 
of the stories were action-laden, and gave most to the plot. 
There was not artistic vein of literary workmanship in 
these. ‘Type’—was the common lot of characterisation. 
Characterisation evolved slowly and not till Premchand 
began to write (1916). 

The Miscellanies had story as their most important fea¬ 
ture. The result was a rapid growth of story. Thousands of 
stories are scattered in the pages of Hindi magazines (1900- 
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1925). The best type of stories came after the first decade 
of apprenticeship was over. The successful story of the 
period came after the first decade when the stories of charac¬ 
ter and atmosphere were written. Plot was laboured) was 
artistic and soon the short story took the form of poetical 
prose. The atmosphere type of stories began by ‘Kanon 
Men Kangana’ (Radhika Raman Singh Tndu’ (193^), 
and Prasad and Govind Ballabh Pant were the best ex¬ 
ponents of this style. Such stories delighted in ornamental 
style and suited the genius of the persons who were predo- 
minently poets. Tagore was their model. But Tagore was 
also the model of Premchand (the realistic school of 
poetry) for Tagore has a very realistic way in many of 
the short stories. His approach is poetical, but his treatment 
is realistic to a great degree. 

The publication of Madhuri (1923) broke new ground in 
journalism and literary short story. Premchand was one 
of the board of editors and the stories published in ‘Madhuri’ 
were laboriously read and edited. This paved the way for 
new writers and gave the realist school a strength which the 
idealist school lacked, for Indu could not survive the war 
(df. 1919). Madhuri opened a new chapter in the history 
of short story. Files of Saraswati, Indu and Madhuri are 
indispensable for historians of Indian fiction. 

The styles of the short stories practised in this decade 
was as various as of essays. Adventures, mysteries, 
fantasies, character-sketch, feature, humour, satire, atmos¬ 
pheric stories, allegories, historical stories, naturalistic 
stories-thesc were some of the varieties. And there were 
as many styles. Almost all conceivable styles : the common 
third person style, autographical style, History style, 
diary style, dialogue (conversational) styles, dramatic style, 
psychologic style. The various styles were slowly streng¬ 
thened, and they made Hindi prose strong and beautiful. 
Parab es, psychological style, and poetic tales went to 
Sanskritised Hindi for impression ; but realistic writers 
like Premchand boldly forged a style of their own which 
stood midway between Hindi and Urdu, and could easily por¬ 
tray all kinds of characters from all the stratas of society 
and in all circumstances. The story borrowed much from 
the essay which had a continuity of half a century earlier, 
especially in presentation of language and style ; and on 
its part it gave much to the strength, beauty and sugges¬ 
tiveness of the prose-styles of Essays. 

19. Propaganda & Controversies 

The controversies that raged in the newspapers and 
periodioals of the 19th century were oonfined to religion, 
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social reform and language. In the field of language it 
was not the language in its manifold problems, but the 
Hindi-Urdu conflict in style and script. 

The right sort of linguistic and literary controversies 
and propaganda began with ‘Saraswrati’ passing into the 
hands of Dwevedi. In 1903, Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
reviewed books of Lala Sita Ram, B. A. In August 1905, 
Saraswati, he published an article ‘Hindi Bhasna aur 
Vyakaran’. Some of the facts written therein were over- 

drawn, e. g. 7f?ft ^ SfrfTcT urtffaj HFTJtf 4t 

and he was bitterly against the use of language as shaped 
by Harishchandra. This offended people. He had used a 
word for and Babu Balmukund Gupta 

(editor, Bharatmitra) published a series of ten articles under 
the sign of Atmaram. In those days there were no dailies 
in Hindi and hence the controversy ran several months. 
Dwevedi was silent. But after the publication of the 4th 
article of the series, there appeared a serial ‘Atmaram ki 
Tenten’ (in Bangawasi). Before this a number of articles 
were published against Dwevedi, but now the tide was 
turned. Dwevedi had come into the field with a sense 
of humour and he wrote a number of articles and pub- 
lished an alah~W ft wlr STvTfSiT). 

That was aimed at Pandit Jagannath Prasad Cliaturvedi. 
The writer of Atmaram ki Tenten was Pandit Govind 
Prasad Misra. This was second major propaganda move¬ 
ment. 

Another linguistic controversy began in 1908. This was 
started by Pandit Sakharam Ganesh Deooskar, a Mahara¬ 
shtra Brahmin. He saw on the cover page of Saraswati 

ST7, SRBT, % swfalci and he knew that Bengali and 
Marathi wrote Vibhakti with the word or its 57. He 
published his suspicion in newspaper and asked Dwevedi to 
settle it. He was silent, but the controversy raged for 
months. Pandit Govind Narain Misra wrote the series 
Vibhakti Vichar and Prakrit Vichar. In 1898, Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha (Kashi) formed a committee under Pandit 
Lakshmi Shanker Misra to settle the issue and Dwevedi 
agreed to its decision. The decision was published as 
Hindi Siddhant Prakash (1906). The Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha of Arah, sometimes after, decided a bit different, but 
nobody took notice of it. Pt. Braj Ballabh Misra (Aligarh) 
published that a committee should be formed (Hindi Sahitya 
Mahamandal) to settle such issues. Some 1$ yrs, after, at 
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the occasion of Vijaya Dashmi (1910) Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan discussed the problem, but it was however, left open. 

20. Magazines and Essayists 

Magazines, critical, literary, social and antequarian 
magazines, had flourished in the later years of the 19th 
century. With the 20th century, in 1900 appeared “Saras- 
wati” a miscellany edited (1904—) by Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi, and then came a long line of influencial magazines 
the most important of which were Samalochak (critical), 
1902 and Prabha (political). Bhartendu, Pratap Narain 
Misra, Balmukund Gupta, Balkrishna Bhatt, and Ambika 
Datt Vyas were the pioneers of the 19th century. They 
have an amusing pen, but their field was limited to literature, 
society and, to some extent, politics. The essays of Hindi 
Pradeep and Brahmana remind us of Steele and Addison’s 
similar work in English. 24 “Essays of manner” and ‘light 
essays’ featured most in these remarkable magazines, and 
they proved to be highly original application of a thinking 
and frivolous nature. Essay was the most artistic medium 
to handle in the 19th century. 

Saraswati (1900) and Sudarshan (1900) broke new 
grounds in essay-writing. Sudarshan published essays on 
the festivals and Hindu shrines. But Saraswati was more 
important. It published a variety of essays ranging from 
the light essays of the 19th century sort like qfr? 

—<J3r ( fcsrawrc fa?), 5 

), ^ ft W), 

pf 3$r^), and moral essays like 
informatory essays chiefly by Maha¬ 
bir Prasad Dwevedi who brought his wide reading and 
scientific knowledge to the essay-writing, literary essays as 
‘Kavita’ (R. C. Shukla), and psychological and metaphysical 
essays on ^ STSJ, etc. (R. C. Shukla). All of 

them had some predecessors in the 19th century essay, but 
now what was sparse achieved the dignity of a class. Bal¬ 
krishna Bhatt had forestalled R. C. Shukla in some of his 
essays and Bhartendu had preceded Madhava Misra ; but the 
new effort had enough vigour, acumen and novelty about 
them. The essays of the early 20th century were a projec¬ 
tion of the spirit of 19th century essayists. There could be 
an essay on everything in the world. Religious or social 
reform, flight of imagination, literary or psychological 

34 Study History of English Literature, part V, by findrew Lang. 
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effects, historical or political principles—hundred of such 
serious matters could be handled by the essayists in a lighter 
or serious vein. 

With the growth of essays there was a great advance 
and variation in their literary forms and styles. Styles of 
famous English essayists were widely cultivated. There were 
biographical style ( Feb. 

1906), narrative sketch or feature ( Oct. 

1903), dreamland fantasies ( ^TPTf^pft 3d q?r ?), allegori¬ 
cal essays (^RTiT tit 5T?rf Ibid, April, 

1905), poetic myths ( ^TKIdt ), character- -sketch 

( ^fspcT ), st ory style ( 5 % PT ). 

Emotional and sentimental styles were the chief features of 
Prasad school of writers and journalists (est. 1913); dramatic, 
moral and national styles were also prominent features. 
But the literary style of essays developed more under ‘poetic 
prose* ( *T3T ), More important magazine to develop 

the essay-forms were Saraswati, Prabha, Hindi Nibandh Mala 
and Maryada. No other source of prose did better to forge 

Khari Boli styles and propagate them. sjp 

June, 1919), I»T TMK ^ , April, 1904) I«R (sft* tfo 

si'faRcR, WRT, December 1917) were wide varieties of lighter 
essay. They are more a thing of art both in language and 
its presentation. The serious essays are not so varied ; they 
look forward to standardisation. But it had interpolation 
of various forms borrowed from the lighter essays. Maryada 
and Prabha were the best exponents of the poetic-prose style. 
Humorous essays were few and not of higher sort. There 
was an awakening of rationality in the intelligentsia at the 
sacrifice of mirth and frivolity of the 19th century. 

21. Novel 

Novel writing hadjnot advanced very far in the 19th 
century but Chandrakanta (1891) and other Tilismi-novels 
and romances of Kishori Lai Goswami had made this literary 
art very populary in the masses. Kishori LcJ began the 
vogue of serial novels, and as we have seen, the 19th century 
magazines in the last two decades were full of his works. 
It was he who thought of bringing out a magazine wholly 
devoted to novel, ‘Upanyas’ (1898). This was followed by 
other similar efforts ‘Upanyas Lahari’ (1898), ‘Upanyas 
Mala* (1899). ‘Hindi Novel* (1901), ‘Upanyas’ (1901), ‘Upanyas 
Sagar’ (1903), ‘Upanyas Kusumanjali’ (1904), ‘Upanyas 
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Bahar (1907). Most of these flourished in the first decade, 
and many of them did well in the second decade too. They 
immensely popularised novel. With two or three pages of 
news and literary-bit, and 100 or 50 pages of a serial novel, 
they gave cheap monthly amusement to their readers. 
Kishori Lai and Durga Prasad Khattri were the pioneers of 
this type of journalism. Most of these were full of Picares¬ 
que, Scotland-yard bravado of Holmes, Blake and Watson 
or Reynold’s trash or a close imitation. It was the adven¬ 
turous or romance type of novel that could satisfy the lust 
of the masses. 

Most of these serial novels were written in haste, and 
they had nothing for their credit but the story (plot). Serial 
magazine novels suffer from the fact that they were written 
for the magazines and we find too much emphasis on 
readers and absence of penmanship. As the novel developed 
into an art, serial novels were abandoned and novel ceased 
to be a feature of the magazine. Novel-magazines had 
lived their day when Premchand’s first masterpiece Seva 
Sadan (1918) appeared. It is true that even years after 
translations of Bengali novels and Ugra’s original novels 
first appeared in magazines and weeklies. Weeklies had a 
better chance to bring out a novel in series, and in the third 
decade, weeklies often published novels in succeeding num¬ 
bers. But the period of suspense was too long to suit to the 
readers and they were soon dropped. Novel had grown a 
very different art which could hardly be apprenticed in a 
journalistic way. The growth of original novels, the deve¬ 
lopment of art, the popularity of story as a piece of fiction, 
all these tabooed the serial novel as published in a miscel¬ 
lany, or a fiction magazine. 

22. Drama 

The 19th century magazines were full of dramas and 
dramatic pieces. We see two magazines wholly devoted to 
this branch of literature: ‘Natak Prakash’ (1874, ext. 1882) 
and ‘Natya Patra’ (1895), In the 20th century, the zest for 
drama and stage began to die away. Sangeet, (Naotanki) 
Ramlila, Raslila, Swang, Bhand (Bhandety), opera ( e.g . 
Indrasabha of Ammanat) were some of the most popular 
forms of the folk-theatre in the 19th century, and they 
continue to this day. In 1870 was established the first 
Parsi Company (Original Theatrical Co. of Pestonji Framji). 
Through the last three decades of the 19th century Parsi 
companies vulgarised the dramatic art with the result that 
the general public began to hate the theatre. The dramatic 
art suffered greatly, and the magazine-pages were fiot made 
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available to such stuff as these Paisi companies traded in. 
In the first quarter of the 20th century, the dramatic writers 
of these companies much improved their art (1912-1921), more 
so, as they had to compete with cino-writers and cino-arts. 
Nevertheless, like serial novel, serial drama was dropped 
though there may be an occasional publication of some new 
play in the magazine-pages. It was sheer literary zeal 
which sustained this kind of journalism, and with the 
defeatist mentality of the Hindi playwright this zeal vanish¬ 
ed. Hence, we find less and less plays on the magazine- 
pages as the century advances. 

Moreover, Hindi drama had no stage of its own, and it 
had to look either to the Parsi stage, or to literary people 
who treated this art as By the end of the first 

decade (1910) there was mushroom growth of dramas written 
for the Parsi stage. In the middle of the second decade, 
literary dramas began to appear. Some of them got publi¬ 
cation first on the magazine page, e.g. Chandragupta 
Maurya of Prasad was put in its original form as Kalyani 
Parinaya in Nagri Pracharini Patnka. But most of them 
were first published in the form of books, and the magazine 
had no hand in their popularisation. 

23 Criticism and Reviews 

Criticism and literary reviews were prominent features 
of Hindi magazine even in the 19th century, and with the 
growth of literature and the awakening of intelligence, this 
feature developed to a great extent. Almost all the branches 
of criticism were represented on the magazine-page : (1) 
literary reviews, (2) serious critical articles on books and 
authors, (3) serious articles on the canons of criticism, (4) 
research and studies. Research and studies were published 
in journals and quarterlies like Nagri Pracharini Patrika 
(1897—) and Nagri Hitaishni Patrika (Bankipore, 1^05). But 
there was no great contribution in this branch, as Hindi 
had an inferior place on University curriculum, and the 
Hindi class in B. A. only opened in 1921. Though criticism 
has begun early, it had not reached an independent status 
and the only magazine solely devoted to criticism was Sama- 
lochak (Jaipur, 1902). Literary review and critical articles 
were published in the 19th century magazines. We have 
dealt with them in preceding pages. With Saraswati in the 
hands of Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi this review-column was 
much strengthened. Sudarshan (est. 1900) began the review- 
oolumn from its very initiation, but Saraswati (est. 1900) had 
to wait till July 1904 when Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi began 
book-review column. A study of these book-reviews is 

39 
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important to grasp the literary ideas of the period (1900-25). 
In the beginning most of these reviews were naked truth, 
but as soon as the reviewers knew the strength of their 
words, they became party to propaganda and began to grow 
partisan spirit. Slowly and slowly by the end of this period 
(1925) the review-columns dwindled into insignificance. 

24. Language and Style 

We have dealt at length with the development of Hindi 
language and the development of Hindi prose style in the 
19th century. Language is the backbone of journalism and 
its growth and development must precede any enquiry into 
the status of journalism in a particular language. 

Prom “Oodunta Martand” (1826) to Saraswati (1900), it 
was a very long way. Journalists played a great role in 
modelling Khari prose, and making it a current coin in their 
days. The 19th century journalist has done yeoman’s 
service to Hindi by coining words for English and Persian 
words and usages, and eliminating the slang, the provincial¬ 
ism and the colloquial. A study of Hindi journalism from 
the point of views of the growth of Khari prose through it 
would amply pay the trouble. The four important journa¬ 
lists,—of course they were literary men in the wider field 
too—of the 19th century were Harischandra (KVS 1867, 

^ handrika 1874), Balkrishna Bhatt (Hindi Pradeep, 
^ ar . a * n Misra (Bramhan, 1883) and Balmukund 
Grupta (Bharat Mitra, 1877—). As we have seen, these early 
s * eer c ^ ear through much muddy water 
and forge a language for conveying news (more so, views) 

I? j?J? as8es ‘ Tke masses war e irresponsible, and there lay 
the difficulty. The early pioneers had to 

(1) approach them with their papers to read news to 

them, 

(2) send their papers at gratis, sometimes even paying 
the postage, 

(3) sell their papers in public places, 

(4) offer free advertisements. And it really took long 
to bring readers to the newspapers. They had to keep to the 
front, 

(5) use clubs and platforms for popularising Hindi. 

Thus, we see that there were diverse sectors which 
preached Hindi and from various platforms. The Hindi 
journalism of the 19th century did not practise uniformity 
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in the use of language and style. The Calcutta journalists 
aped Bengali phraseology and prose style ; the journalists 
from the western Pradesh of Hindi used Urdu words and 
Persian style which was used by such a votary of Hindi as 
Babu Shiva Prasad (of Benares Akhbar, 1845). However, by 
1880 a start on Sanskritised Hindi was made by ‘Sudhakar* 
(1880) and this was althrough maintained till 1910. The 
Benares journalist? used this Sanskritised Hindi even 
in the second decade. There is the extract from Nagri 
Pracharini Patrika, 19JO :— 

stcrc tt-stt t srft&ir 
?fcRH JTfRHr ^TIRR IT# 3RW % cR, ^ 

WK-ttK % 35TRI3C *RR STRT RfR* WW W IgR qpr 

3 * qnToT-^ wwrw wrT infaqt % erw i” 25 

and in 1914, Sri Mannan Dwevedi mocks at the language 
used by Benares magazines— fc o;q> 3RTPRT iTTfrqT WT%q>T qft 
?TRRqr 3*T 3Tr% qrt T%RRcft WRT % ^WR-CTR ir W % 
ww URfcr it ^ 11 rrr fiRr, 

f^TRqrw h qftwq jtr f^r fiRr, trrr q-t sstwfpt 
;t jtr iRr qq qft qftfRcr Rtfcr 11 swir. fipRTTjwR 

wit rw rw qRiftq §;rt iwww wrrrt 

STUR SU# JT7R 1 1 etc. 20 

This does not mean that colloquial everyday Khari of 
Benares was like this as would be clear from Sudhakar 
Dwevedi’s introduction to his ‘Ramkahani*. The fact was 
that in colloquial talk the speaker was clear and lucid while 
when writing the same he fell a prey to literary traditions. 
Bhartendu tried to develop a new type of Khari which bent 
on lucidity and avoided the extreme pitfalls of Persianisa- 
tion or Sanskritisation. His style was carried forward by 
a number of journalists and writers, but e\en in the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century it had not much developed. 

The most important achievement of 20th century was 
that it eliminated the class which pioneered Urdu on the 
presumption that Hindi and Urdu were one and the same. 
Pure Hindi organs in Hindi script with Hindi as their 
language (like Benares Akhbar and a host of others in the 

25 srfasR ht^rn't 

2 « Vide TOM, 1914- 
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19th century) were now absent. With the progress of the 
century, the Akharas of Urdu and Hindi were far separated. 

Now remained the question of Sanskritised Hindi and a 
judicious mixing of Hindi and Urdu vocabulary so as to give 
the best expression. Sanskritised Hindi was still current in 
the second decade of 20th century, but it was located chiefly 
in Benares and was fast dwindling. The real style of Hindi 
was developed by Dwevedi (1906-1918) when he made the 
language problem as crux of all literary and journalistic 
problems through his Saraswati. Premchand did the same 
through his fictions (1918-36), but he was first tutored in the 
school of Dwevedi, the “Saraswati”. 

The votary of Hindi-Urdu mixture as Hindustani proved 
unsuccessful, though Journalists of Gandhi-school of thought 
e.g. Sunderlal and Haribhaulong practised their Hindustani. 
The first standard Hindi prose style was given by Dwevedi. 

(a) Vocabulary. 

The magazines were the most instrumental in the deriva¬ 
tion of new words, mostly from Hindi, Bengali, Urdu and 
Marathi. The journalists of the first decade of the 20th 
century like those of the later 19th century used English 
word alongside Hindi rendering. English derivations and 
words had their equivalent in Hindi, chiefly through maga¬ 
zine. Urdu had magazine as one of many sources. Bengali 
and Marathi words came through the translation of novels. 
Thousands of English words very quickly resulted in toning 
the standard Khari. Saraswati (1900-16) and Samalochak 
(1902—) took the end. Almost every page in these magazines 
contained several translated words, and the strain on editors 
must have been immense. Aristocracy was translated as 
‘Mahapurushata’ (Saraswati, October 1907), design as* 

Mirror^of nature as ‘Prakriti ke aine’ pre¬ 
sentment telepathy, (Samalochak, November 

1903, p.73), ‘Swasthabhavan’ for health resort (Saraswati, 
April 1905). ‘Vigyan’ (est. 1911) took a leading part in 
the translation of scientific vocabulary. Whenever it was 
impossible, the English word was given a place. This vouch¬ 
safed for the correct understanding of the ideas of the wri¬ 
ter. The century was thirsting for new knowledge of the 
sciences and arts, and no new knowledge can be acquired 
without new coinage of words. This was laboriously done, 
and no history of Khari Boli and its development can forego 
the magazine pages of the first decade of the 20th century 
which introduced thousands of English words to Hindi rea¬ 
ders, translated hundreds of them and made them a current 
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coin for the facilities of the writers and journalists of the 
succeedings ages. Bengali and Marathi words came through 
translation of novels. More important was the adaptation of 
Bengali and Marathi styles by some of the writers. Bengali 
journalism has always been a prominent factor with Hindi 
journalism with such important magazines and periodicals 
as Sarsudhanidhi, Uchitvakta, Banvasi, Bharat Mitra, Vishal 
Bharat. These have been responsible of Bengali borrowing 
in words and styles. Calcutta as one important centre 
of Hindi journalism must naturally influence the siyle of 
Hindi journalism. 

(b) Style. 

The first two decades are also important in the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi prose style. As we have seen in the study 
of Saraswati under Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevidi (1903- 
1921) Dwevedi invited all Hindi lovers to contribute to Hindi 
magazines and periodicals. A very large number of people 
living in non-Hindi provinces and several with other langu¬ 
ages as their mother-tongues responded. He himself was 
very industrious in their cases, as he took much pains in 
the correction of Iheir copies. But all the editors could not 
be expected to rise to his level. The result was the 
language of journalism was soon off its feet. The editorial 
staff of Bharat Mitra and Bangawasi had struggled hard 
to forge a national style for Hindi, but styles were much 
diversed even in the beginning of the century. The new 
contributors aggreviated the problem. The magazines and 
periodicals of 1900-1903 show a medley of the language 
used in their columns. Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi worked 
hard to evolve working styles for a number of topics, and Le 
succeeded so well that his discoveries were widely accepted. 
Saraswati, Madhuri, Prabha (1913), and Indu (1911) contain 
full history of the development of Hindi prose styles. It 
will be profitable if one could study the development of 
prose style in the first quarter of the 20th century under 
heads as news-writing, editorial, information, criticism etc. 
The most important achievement of Dwevedi was his story¬ 
way writing on serious topics. It was only after the first 
decade (1910) that suitable styles were seen to grow them¬ 
selves out of the national style Pandit Dwevedi used in his 
editorial and light articles on various topics. 

25. Poetry 

Besides prose, the other outstanding achievement of the 
journalism of the first two decades is in the realm of poetry* 
Most of the poetry of this period (1900-25) still lies in the 
files of the magazines. It was not much developed, and 
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much of it will not be saved for posterity. Yet the magazines 
must be accredited with pioneering new movements in Hindi 
poetry. 

There are three prominent magazines connected with 
the development of Hindi poetry in the modern times— 
Saraswati, Indu and Madhuri. Saraswati is important for 
the poetry of 1900*1916. It was Saraswati which struggled 
hard for the adaptation of Khari Boli instead of Brij Bhasha 
for the purpose of poetry. It was Saraswati again which 
departed from Ritikal traditions of Srinagar and modelled 
poetry on Marathi and English models. Saraswati had two 
sources of new poetry ; 

(1) Puranic themes inspired by Ravi Verma’s pictures, 

(2) Translation of 18th century poets like Goldsmith, 
Popes etc., 

(3) Poems on Nature, 

(4) Poems on everyday life. 

The poems of nature were mere formal acknowledgments 
of nature. They were nothing more than mere versifica¬ 
tion of facts ( e.f . July 1906). Poems on contem¬ 

porary life, social and political, as in Hindi Pradeep and 
Sarasudhanidhi were absent, for the new journalist had 
more literary taste than political zeal. Prosaic-poetry on 
festivals, chirping of birds, the cycle of seasons, the tragedy 
of every-day life wero the result. But a very important fact 
was the opening up of a wide forum. Poetry came out of 
its drawing room lethargy of the 19th century, and develp- 
ed in variety it had never seen. 

With the Great war (1914-18), new forces of subjective 
poetry were released on the magazine page and there down¬ 
right began a new field of poetry—Romantic poetry. Indu 
(1911) introduced Jai Shankar Prasad. Saraswati (1918) 
brought Pant and Madhuri (1923) popularised the Verse libra’ 
ofNirala. All these three magazines began the vogue of 
the new poetry—‘Chhayavad’ which gave new value to 
Hindi poetry and Hindi criticism. 1920*21 with its national 
upheaval gave a new tone to Rashtriya poetry which had 
a romantic conception of nationalism and patriotism. The 
subjective element in poetry increased day by day till we 
come to prose lyrics or songs of romantio poets. A revolution 
in diction and metre had taken place in the magazine page 
before the general public knew it through books, 
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There was a strong criticism of the new type of poetry 
and critics who derided and mocked it in public eyes were 
not a few. Adverse criticism, satire, cartoon, humorous 
sketches of the prominent new poets gave place to serious 
study and appreciation in the later times. By the end of 
the period (i925) the new form had crystallised, but criticism 
still was loud enough. The magazine pages of 1918-25 will 
give us ail the currents and* undercurrents which went to 
make the new poetry of Romanticism which did the pioneer 
crusading work against the Formalism of the 19th century 
poetry. 

26. Saraswati under Dwevedi 

The first issue of Saraswati was published for January, 
1900 with the title : 


infos 'rfopr 

[ '-prcft hrrT % sister % ] 

and edited by a committee consisting of 

Babu Jagannath Das (Ratanakar), B.A., Babu Radha 
Krishna Das, Babu Shyam Sunder Das, B.A., Pandit Kishori 
Lai Goswami and Babu Kartik Prasad Khattri—all eminent 
literary men. The yearly subscription was Rs. 3, per issue 
annas 4. The title page was simple and attractive. In the 
top centre was a block of Vinapani Saraswati and the four 
corners had the prints of Surdas, Tulsidas, Raja Shiva Prasad 
and Bhartendu Harischandra. The paper was edited from 
Benares and printed at Allahabad. 

The first issue’s contents are :— 

(?) ?o (=) ) 

(3) foefajR ?Rcr 

c, (v) Hf:i% f^nrar (sfanO (h) 

wfa (sfcre ) ?<> (srRta 

*h., (») wRta ^ 

The first issue appeared with a frontpiece, now popularised 
by Indian Press publications, of Bhartendu Harischandra. 
The number of pages was 30. The magazine was double- 
columned, and the matter ran continuous. The contributions 
to the issue were unnamed. Probably they were written by 
the editors themselves. 
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This was a very humble beginning indeed—nothing revo¬ 
lutionary except the story rendering of “Cymbeline”. Such 
renderings were later responsible for the birth of Hindi 
short story, in their own way. However the aims and 
aspirations of those who launched the magazine were not a 

few. It was stated for this purpose : 

% sm it unr % hsr qft its inreiqq 

it | ?f«tr HN1 ^t qTOHT 3RITSI 

fafag RinfR irhith jrr it i 


The subjects to be handled were various— 

= 5 ^, sfasrtr, srtorHfar, qg, ipft, qftfm, #31, jjqtrr, 

iistr, ftr^q, m\ RTfR qfr hiRTi fqqqt ir hit iirev 

qrrrqqr Rr siri qft qutftR SR^faRr qft strait | 

It had two more purposes in view :— 

(0 ir srrT it f*ra% fi?it it qfqjfs qffc 
^rfcr it i 

(^) ifc qfair &rWtq hi hr it ri in *ft urn 
|?rr qt tflswt ift £*t irR hit hr it fist hr it 
nfe nit iR*t i 

The section of public appeal was ff^t qfer HflTR. The 
fourth issue (1900, April) contained (?) HTRR^ — 

serial continued, (^) HT5TT l%irreTI ft?i, (\) RHjsff qft 

(*) SRRT (iflR), (\) qft^ntrR sr^r r * 
HRft IT5R H HR I (6) Hindi story rendering of ‘Pericles’ 
(Shakespeare). On frontpiece Sir Antony Patrick Macdonald 
G.C.S.I. 


Throughout the first year the articles ran continuously 
and unsigned. With the new^ year (1901), the coverpage 
design was changed and only Saraswati remained. It was 
detailed, printed in large size and blue colour. The paper 
was edited by Babu Shyam Sunder Das. Now the articles 
and later editorials began to be signed. The contributions 
and contributors were : 
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t. q® srfaqapr sqm (q® WWfera at^arrft), q. *?arq# 
sft sq=afm aizq? qft qrmqrfqqa, (q'o ansfrqaare: f^rqri^t), 3. 

(q>fqar, q® faqftftara' a'terra't), v. stitantf (aqrcq>), 

V 2*3fhT5r aqpq (q>fqar, tfaifasqrcm), $,. sra (a® a® fs:%<t), o. 
f?aft % 5TR3jqr ^jjsft ?rw (ftqfttf ^rm atmrat) 1 

Except this there is no change in editing. However, now 
the magazine published Hindi rendering of Sanskrit plays—- 
the second stage in the development of Hindi stories. The 
July 1901 issue contained fafta aia? ($PsR5, aqRq>) qtaraarm 
sqRra, (ar^ qqfqq; ama), *paaa; aafa (atfaar, *3ar*T 
aaia, «ft® a;®), arami (q® aaraaR ?rf»a?tat), #r-amsq (q® 
aii^ffraaR fe%<t), %^t (a*qRq?)> «rfs<q aamfaar (q® ?qra- 
fasrttfasi ^ q® ga^a foirrt fasr), faaqr afaaa (a>faaT, 
ftaKterm at^araT), stitaraft (aqrea?) I 

When Dwevedi came to Saraswati (1903) there was a 
revolutionary change so far as contributions and the spirit 
of editing was concerned. A. catalogue of his first year’s 
editorship (1903) will verify this fact : 


Month 

Articles 

Contributors 

J an. 

(*) fafaa faaq 

OO faq^aq* 

(3)mmqat qa faaq 
(*) qfa qa qfaa aa 
(0 aa? 

(0 aii qa sftaarftqt % 
qa aigaia 
(«) arfajft-^dpr 
(0 amait 
(*) af mat =afeqa ark 
amraa aa am 

(5) 

(t) faaK qfk armarfaqa 

q® faferqrf arai^t, 

C£o 

(Only one contributor ; 
the rest is invariably 
the result of Editor’s 
labour). 


40 
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Month 


Articles 


Contributors 


Feb., 

March 

2-3 

com¬ 

bined 

issues. 


(? °) ^T>F 

(? 0 HrffcT 

W fsR% 

(0 fefa'-7 f^m 
(R) wrwr 
(\) spwjfir 
(v) 

(i) 

(0 

(*) SRfCt 3 -rT 

(d) f^RJRR* ^ 

(<0 sramra. % ^nf^rc 
(? °) fiNf VIRTT 3fk 

(??)§g*t *farc 

(? R) ^Tfa^V^B^ 

(?) start ^^wRrt 
(^) fwft ^ ?rwfa %ir 
(? \) tafac srrwfa^T 

(?*) *RK5F^ 5RT>> 

(?\) STfe^T ^RTF^R—Hlfeq 


Cartoon—a totally new 
feature in Magazine 
journalism. 


5tT° f 5^‘f Tm 
^r° ^rtrg^^RT 


April, 

1903 

(4) 


(?) fa'W 

*tF* 

(\) f^TRT 

(v) ST^vT srfj*_ 


<t« fas 
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Month 

Articles 

Contributors 

May, 

1903 

(5) 

, 

' 

(\) cfto ^rr 
(0 f^rrc 
(«) 

(=;) *m r 
(a) 

(?o) siffrft 

(?) SJRif 

(R) igr it srcrc— 
sfrM^rsnr 
(? ?) fMte sffc 
(KR) nt%r wrere— 

% sVtr qfa gfk 
j^^crr *r*rr 
(?) ftfeg f^m 
(r) wrm^irzm 4 o ?mmz; 
00 V 3^ ^ ^ 

(*) 

(i) ^jcfarcft 
(0 5T5T-Rf%tNr 
(^) fa*TR it SfifaRrt 

(q) wt® qft qttstanft 
(a) 

(?) f^rtt q?rc%fagr %*- 
<3rT 

0 ?) gsrcrfort it sft ftrgr 
(?o) flRtg; gfk snwfosT 
( ? ?) IRfc3Pf> 

q° 3trr-CTf ’fsn^T 
?ft'qR qrs-q? 
c*TTo qRcffa'jR 
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Month 

Articles 

Contributors 

June, 

«t f\AO 

(?*) — ^rr- 

(?) fafaw 


190o 

(r) 

(0 sfrTR IM WR? 
(v)i^ (^31) 

3T° 


(%) JW m\ fa «RRT 

'To JUT 


(0 ^ffWRTt 

5TTo qT^'gft^ 


(w) 

(=;) nm 

^o ^RftJISK 

July, 

($.) 3t?T-fafa?UT 

(?o) 

^N?ft 

(??) ^ 

(?^) THk'SW *sifa 
(?3) m?flNT 

U?$R 

(?) fafaN fa^T 


1903 

(^) ur%?t iff^T ^ 



(\) HTf^TOVtT 

*RfiRTT 


(v) ^ ^ft'SR 

(«0 

cfo fas* 


(<0 ^ 

TTWcft^ 


(«) ^-fafacsr 

(<j) u^f^r sftwt srerefa 

(s.) qfa^rcr 

WTOT 


(?<>) Vrr^ sfh; 

*fa j 
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Month Articles Contributors 

(??) 

(?) JNpft cfto 

(^) UN 

(?*)S«nHr(Nf 

(\\) 3TTWfo?T 

(?y) TR>‘3R5 

(?H) Nr%N*NNT^R— 5 *T*ft 

August, (?) ftfaN f^PT 

1 9 ° 3 . ^ cfJTqrfc rrrc%^r 

( 3 ) srrerfafc nr^A 

(y) fe^TR ^reriRiKrcr 

(■*.) ijcftNT^t 

(^) N^T NT 

(©) 5l^T-%f%Rr 

(<j) ^TfN^t-fcJ^r 

(?) si'toft foraT NtN, 

13170 q;o 

(^)nn % strtc srk 
qftNTNT 

(\) fsRK srrwftqN 

(?o) NNK^ 

(??) NrflR-RNNR— 

Sept., ^ ^ 

1903? (R) NfR^TT^NTN NT^^NW^ft qo ftferprare 

(i) ?RTtf% sft qt^rc 

(y) =ntcr nctr nn *N)srk 
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Month 

Articles 

Contributors 


(<0 ?rf^t 
(0 stuur 



(«) uR-fa^rr 

5r» sr^r vRffctr 


(s) RRf ^ m w 
(<0 T 1 # 

(?o) gRPF-qtf^T 

(??) urcr 

(?^) urf|<q ujtrr — 

qo Uflf^ 


3 f|<ft ?fk 3U% 


Oct, 

1903 

(10) 

(?) srs* fR^t 

qr» ^rsitauK 

(*) SRSfi-'T^ 

(0 

«r<> #fRfa 


(v) '-URU-^Fq 

*rar scqtaura; 


(>i) form) qft t£R 
(0 m ^ 

( mtenl ft»r v $$- 
X rrt 


(u) ^i-ojih^ um 
(= 0 ufe 

(s) — ufRFft 

st^jrr 


r^sr q^u Riar^rr^nr 


Deo., 

1903 

(12) 

(?•) jRpF-qtf^r 
(??) 

(?R) *r>:'^ ?#?> 

(?) 

(r) ^rrt Tm 

q» fa* 

(0 ?TFig ufu UUT 

U5TT qRSTR^ 


(*) ^ft*nr f^rm 



(*) qf%u ?afa 

qo fuUSKrT qRfaft 
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! 

Month 1 

I 

Articles 

Contributors 


(0 qter 

0)f 3* 

(q) cTCTJTT^T 



(S.) ** 



(?°) 

(\ () 

(r0 

wk 3*^ frfcf 



The yearly contents show the variety of subjects : 


(1) —scientific curiosities 

(2) —short story 

(3) poetry 

(4) *ffa-^-Biography, 

(5) fiRIR fTPT—serious scientific articles 

(6) 5*2^—miscellaneous 

(7) STfeW 

(8) cartoons 

The chart shows that contributors were few and irregular. 
They are Babu Kashi Prasad, Pandit Ramchandra Shukla, 
Babu Bidyanath, Babu Kumud Bandhu Mitra, Girja Dutt 
Bajpai, M.A., Lala Pravati Nandan, Kanhyalal Poddar, Rai 
Devi Prasad, Gauri Dutt Bajpai, Babu Lokmani, Shiv 
Chandra Baldeo Bhartiya, Uma Shankar Dwevedi, Vagish- 
war Misra, Mahendra Lai Garg, Radha K. Das, Shridhar 
Pathak, Raja Kamalanand, Janardan Jha, Kharagjit Singh, 
Beni Prasad, Shyam Sunder Das, Thakur Goswami and 
Yashodanandan Akhorh Most of the matter was written by 
Dwevedi for 90 per cent of contributions were poems, only 
a few of prose contributions were written by other pen. 
An analysis of outside contribution is like this 
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Scientific—’IK UK 3K #£ 31# HKIT 3KH (<*l*fljWK);'3l35r 
*r#). 

Biography—fa* (*sl3J13ftafus), ffel’I (^#- 

hhr), ?mVt Or.rcfauK), ^rruft (fhfrjnJiuK fs##) 

Literature-— Hlf^STHT (U° H* ntapft), HINT ^1 
(sfiRtt^K), WIM (TOtaFfaT *^W)» Hlfs<H-N*ir 

(%n=H£ h#ptt) 

Misc.—^ft (ymiis^^ru), niftr* (sifuwR), 

fastm# # (ft«T5f?g) 

Even a man like Dwevedi had to take a leading part in the 
rise of story and he contributed two stories out of 8— 

rfto ^TUT (123), JTfKUft #5351 HKHWN HR! (28) 
Thus we see a uniformity of subjects and presentations. 
Every issue began with editorial notes (vividha), followed by 
a biography, poems, articles and a short story ; some interest¬ 
ing matter for ladies under ^rf^t and features 

of frnk ^TU^nfw, ut%h-?wthk 

(cartoons) which was totally a new feature. 

1904 

The general model continued, but many new contributors 
were added like 9° HggH Jan. 1904), 

(ftnm sTrumer, j a n.) hi° l^?s fcsffc fcn, 
Feb.), ^ 3farcf$f (^, Feb.), 9# JfR^JKlK (^USHT'KT 
HINT, Feb.), ^WItOTR ?FT? WdfllvlT, Feb.) 

HPmH (sfST^Tr # fenf, March), 

# . June, 1904), HT% nr%R#r §# (f^TH, 

July), 'I 0 fa* (vtKcTWFT HTftw U^-THI # HI#* 

Hell, July,), H3T i«#IRT% ?T#f^ N^HT, Sept.), 

ni5^ fasr(3ngH qtapita Oct.), g*tf|<r ^#hkiw (nriuft 
gsjftn), sjfHRnrcr nTn %ht), 

(fltfHK"*#! <SI f#T3 5?). The older contributors were 
retained. Thus we see a slow widening of field and creation 
of new writers. 
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There were no literary controversies in the pages of 
Saraswati as yet but the copy was sedulously prepared—and 
there is much impurity in the language of different writers. 
The poems published had a distinct individuality :— 

(1) on nature—Jan. 1904), 

H£f5T, March, 1904), 

Aug. 1904), (^ftswrs, Nov. 1904). 

(2) on birds—-^f%<rT Oct. 1904), 

1^3^ (^, July 1904). 

(3) Translations, all in Khari Boli— 

(a) English : “My Mother” (James Taylor) 

“An thou art dead as young and fair” (Byron). 

A Psalm of Life—Longfellow, (August 1904). 

(i b) Sanskrit : Anyokti Panchak from Bhamini Vilas— 
KanhyyalaL 

and people had begun to copy the model set by these transla¬ 
tions ( e.g.i July 1909 was written on the model 

of “Mary Maiya” (My Mother) of James Taylor. The new 
Khari Boli poems were almost invariably in but 

translations could not succeed in it and wrote in 
The imitators and new poets could easily choose between 
the two styles and for easiness’ sake they choose the 
latter. 


1905 

In the Saraswati of 1905, we see the first poem of 
Maithili Saran Gupta (Hemant) which clearly shows the 
weakness of style and limitations of Sanskrit models. 

(?) 

irevr srfcr ^ ( tt% 

55TTH, vita h fag t, 

( * ) 

Cleft w 


41 
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uft fiR qq =^fo 

ffo for *ftra 

(* ) 

§?rr forr^rfor s’fraravr, 

utfk ?ft(t qfcft sranravi i 

fa% % qg^j ft foiTj 

f> f* vm for ir —irarfo 

It is in this year that Dwevedi introduced Ravi Verma 
as a great painter and this was solely due to the fact that 
the genius of Ravi Verma was Pauranic or mythological, 
Dwevedi himself wrote poems for the pictures, e.g Mahash- 
weta (September 1905). Later on he induced others to 
write on these. Ravi Varma painted pauranic figures and 
legends and M. P. Dwevedi asked people to write on these 
with the result that poets began independently to take 
inspiration from this source. 

1906 

It was from 1906 that Saraswati acquired a marked in¬ 
dividuality. By now it had grown round it a tradition, and 
a number of contributors and the editor had some leisure to 
raise momentous questions in literature and language and 
carry out controversies alone or with the aid of his admirers. 
The subjects (contents) dealt with are re-organised as : 

(0 snwfosr, (=0 furarfraq; fora, (3) fora, (v) 

q>forr, (\) (0 fora, («) foffot fora, (=;) tsr- 

ftqr fora (e.) ra^r, raR, qrrafo rara, (<°) urftra-fora, (??) 

Almost in all these features there are new contri¬ 

butors. The editor himself placed with his work and in the 
yearly retrospect (3Tfqq> fora, December 1906) he appealed 
regarding certain definite projects :— % fora ^ qf 

I fo forat q* foq 

q* foR I UUTTra fofot W ft % fotf 

q(t ?raraT 3vTU |” 

This declaration clearly shows the slow and continuous 
approach which Dwevedi made to the public. 
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The editor has himself written a number of poems, e.g. 

?rrc grrr rn,* qqRfR fqsnq, qffRffar,* 4#,* 

^ sfk ’rtf, rrt qciq, qfdqt, faqq^r,* nfVvrr qft?^ % »ft?r 

I The asterisked are suggested by the front* 
pieces of Ravi Varma and are invariably Pauranic subjects. 
The rest deal with the evils and condition of society and 
nationalism (e.g,, Vande Mataram etc.). The contributors 
have written on varied subjects but most of the poems are 
on Nature, e.g., 

—ifoPTfaf | 

JOTT? I 

W ^SScR—■q?%RM qt^R I 
q^rraT q^fqqr—I 

—q® qrsRRsr qnwt, q° mt i 

qqfarg— -4t qR^qt i 

qpr—q° ftfcR qRf, qo vrqtft-<R qR^-q I 

There is no political poem or poems of contemporary 
events 27 , but a slow turn towards ancient Sanskrit poetry 
is seen in poems like C R*T<£T (4 o and RRfl 

^^Tr%3>T (RI^PT 3T|^c). Even prosaic subjects like ^ % ^TifcT 

fa 0 (5H5JJIIT STf*) and 3*cffi 

5p? OT?) are attempted. Love poems are sedulously 

avoided—the only one being ‘Pranay ki Mahima’ by 
Maithili Saran Gupta, which is an idealistic adoration of 
conjugal love. Almost all of these poems are extremely 
prosaic, e.g., 

jrjtT qnt iR*ft qrrt 
%qT qRf *R*ft ?r:fi 
sit ^ gjcr 
?rrf vrtt *r it 
q qRt, qft m qft, 
fqrq% qvft, qqft qprrift, 

?rq q^rt jrrT 
qfi fqqrt 28 

47 Cf. 19th century poetry. 

2 8 jftEJT—fjjfaR *mf, Vol. 6. 
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It is clear that these poems are nothing more than nursery 
rhymes, and they cannot be seriously taken as literary 
pieces. These new poems were highly resented by one 
section and Dwevedi came to support them in ‘Bhaddi 
Kavita’ (Saraswati, 1906, part 7). 

Short story is still seen developing in the pages of Saras¬ 
wati. In 1906, 9 of these were published : ‘Bhul Bhulaiya’ 
(a reproduction of the Comedy of Errors—Shakespeare), 
4 Mera Punarjaiima’ (Lala Parvati Nandan), a sketch like 
those written in the 19th century (cf. ‘Yamapur ki Yatra of 
Radha Charan Goswami) ‘Chandrahas ka Adbhut Upakh- 
yan* (Surya Narayan Dixit)—a rendering from Jaimini 
Purana ; Dan Pritidan (Bang Mahila)—a translation of 
Tagore’s story ; 3fN3>T<—a sketch story in letter 

from (probably from editor’s pen), ‘Rajputni’ (Bhattacharya) 
•—a translation from Sudhandra Nath Tagore ; 

(Parvati Nandan); ‘Kumbh men Chhoti Bahu’ (Bang 
Mahila)—a rendering from Bengali of Nirad Rashmi 
Ghosh *» SPOTtf 3ft (Benkatesh Narayan Tripathi)—• 

cf. 19th century dream phantasy stories and autobiographies. 
These show scant beginnings of modern Hindi short story 
from several sources : 

(1) Translation of Shakespeare and English poets, 

(2) translation of Sanskrit dramas etc., 

(3) translation of episodes in Puranas, 

(4) translation of Bengali finished short stories, 

(5) a continuation o f the tradition of 19th century of 

episodes, autobiographical pieces and sketches, 
dream-phantasy, etc. 

Neither Premchand, nor Prasad had entered the field then, 
and the short story was slowly gaining momentum. In 
faot it was only after the first decade, more so after the war 
(1918) that short story became a fashion vith a public which 
had learnt to enjoy serial novels. 

1908 

“Saraswati” still dominated Hindi journalism. The gene¬ 
ral policy of Dwevedi regarding editing, language and poetry 
continued to influence others. Now Pandit Dwevedi had 
at his disposal a large team of writers and he was spared 
from much work. Throughout the period, we see Maithili 
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S. Gupta in making—he was constantly made to write on 
piotures (front-pieces) by Ravi Varma—-and all these poems 
smack of prosaic delineation and crude art. The ideal of 
poetry of Dwevedi was of “Message of peace” published in 
Indian Review, November 1907. 29 

There were a number of imitators now coming e. g. 
Kamla (Calcutta), pages 32, yearly subscription Rs. 2. Com¬ 
menting on it Dwevedi says—fTSprt 
3ft 3*r 3* T%-^Tr 3 33 fftvirft §q; 

*33ft?r, 3n¥33333i 3 [ft cT4[ 3rfftu3 ^fftcrr mft % ^tft ft 
3Tlt<3 3ft 33fft 3*3T I | 333T3 35^ “35333” % 33R ft 
fftsjftt 3ft Sfa fft^ft 3? gft 333 I %=3Pft ‘3^ft’ % dft 
333 WS 33 3331 3*ft 31 3ft ?3 ?J33U"lft 33 31133 3 fftft I 30 

Another important adventure noticed was ‘Narsingh’ (Cal¬ 
cutta), pages 40, which was chiefly political—first of its 
kind. He was extremely sorry for the absence of a single 

important daily—ft^ft ft H3J 33f3 g«U ft M 35-33 3ft 33UT | I 

flSj fftftt ft ?33ft =3=3? 3ft ft =C|ft I I 33 3:*3 3ft 313 | f3 3ft 3ft3 

3T3 3ift 33 33ft t, 3333 «3R f3 3TK 3|ft | I 31 

And commenting on the position of Hindi vs. Urdu journal¬ 
ism he says-g3lft 313 3ft 3131 iWr eft t I 3U3 Utft?T 

UTAFTT % m 33 3lfa m\m 3335ft | I ffttft qftt 

3ft % 33 ft 3ft ft**ir 3rrft ft 3ft 33 ^ft ( =* : v<> ) 1 

3[g3NT % f3 Uffftf 3ft gfft 333R fft3[ft 533 I ?33 ft 3ft 
3aft qfft ftriuft % gu'-u qfre fttft | ftst ‘qrftm’ 3ttr ‘i/Jifftrvr- 
33’ qft fft3T 3U 3|ft q?ftt I ^33ft i%3T33 | fa faftt 3 qftft 

q^ fft 3ft l qft' 33r ? qug 1:33ft 3? 3ft 33531 fa 

33 f33rvfft 315T 33T ffaft sffc vft3> ft 333ft ? 3T dft 33 13 f33Tvlft 
3T 3?td % 33 5t3< <S't 3c3[f|3 33ft; 31 33 fft35T*Tft3T5rft 3ft 3?^ 
3*ft I 32 

28 Vide * fldarsh Kavita’ Saraswati, Feb. 1908. 

80 March, 1908. 

»i May, 1908. 

32 May, 1908. 
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Most of the magazines could not reach the eminence of 
Saraswati and henoe literary plagarism (piracy) became cur¬ 
rent ( vide ‘Hindi Sahitya men Dakezanee’ Setpember 1908). 
Dwevedi had to strongly check this nuisance. Commenting 
on the sales of magazines he said—qfT % 

f^fr ftqr qwff 11 qft q< % *?r qft qqrc ^ 
fu^TRr ifcrr 11 qft eft qgT crq> wrcr star t ^ sr 
•R f^T-^T^T *JR fax faqrrvRf er^r vft qff staT I su% wfa 

I I eft, qgf ftrf^cft M 5U | I UR^qR 

?#k <rfta sit I % 

jffe % ttrt qR% jtCI =rs^, ufa uf<i q* qr 
qt qtar ?TRr qnR 11 s*R % strr qft 

friRta I qR J^q- ^fR Jffq^ R<rft qft *ft irtt qff 11 33 

But, nevertheless, Saraswati grew in number year by year. 
In 1908 it printed 534 pages (one-and-half of the previous 
year) and with coloured and ordinary pictures. 34 

1909 

The Bharat Bharti was published in instalments in Saras¬ 
wati, e. g . Karunya Bharati (July 1909). There is a pertinent 

note by Dwevedi—'% 3S f 3TT fa gSSRR 

qft fs^ uqreqft m qsftat f?r ar^rr u 3qr* qqf qft 
?r^T fs ; # qqf qft Rjqr 4t qR u qR sqtff eft ^ ft^t | 
<k $;ur xi\ l 3^ ^ ^ ^ 11 35 

1911 

In February 1911, Dwevedi noted for the first time St. 
Nihal Singh, the eminent English journalist, and expressed 
his desire that he should write in Hindi. The result of the 
approach was that St. Nihal Singh wrote his first Hindi 

article UCRR Ita* 3fR ?fk UfRpft Xfa qq UvqTfefo exclusively 
for Saraswati (October 1911). An important feature was 
that in this year, 13 articles were published on Kalidas, 
and except 3, all were written by the editor. 

An analysis of the Saraswati (1911) will give us interest¬ 
ing readings:— 

33 Deo. 1908. 

34 Study Vatsarik Vigyaptl, Dec. 1908. 

38 March, 1909. 
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1. snwfacrc ^ 

2. fcfasTf%^ fqqq a. 

3- qtfqqrqf 

4. ^s<?pdfr srrfqqt qq qqjq 3 

5 . qfqq =qftq ry 

6. ^tr, qirc, qqzq qrrft q?r qqrq e; 

7. juq* ftqq 3 o 

8. fqfqq fqqq ^ 

9 . IstTfqqj fqqq ? ° 

10 . %^r fqqq \ 

11. ftrsqtertq qrrfq fqqq y 
12 qrfeq fqqq ^ 

Total ?«« 

Commenting on the progress, the editor says under note 
‘Varshik Vichar’(December 1911)—“qq % ‘q^qcft’ fqq^ff, 

^ qr<q ssqft § % q P5 srqrcife sfcft iff Jit 11 m ?q qra, 

*q <sfe if fqSrqqr gf 11” 

And he told people to await the Saraswati in the new year 
with new features etc. Most of the articles on Kalidas were 
written when Dwevedi was confined to bed, and they were 
everywhere applauded. The progress of Saraswati was 
thus:— 


Year 

Pages 

| Coloured pictures 

Halftones 

1909 

! « 

6 

97 

1910 

48 

11 

106 

1911 

52 

12 

164 

1912 

56 

more than a dozen 



The concluding two issues have many articles on the Coro¬ 
nation and the first two issues on ‘Prayag Pradarshini’, 
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1912-24. 

Henceforth, we have studied the progress of Saraswati 
year by year. By 1912, the magazine was an established 
fact, and though several vied with it none could reach it in 
any of its aspects. It was now an institution, and the most 
important pillar of this institution was the editor himself. 
The voluminous journalistic and literary activity of Dwevedi 
through Saraswati can itself be the subject-matter of a thesis. 
He wrote on a variety of topics unconceived by earlier 
journalists, and in almost all his writings he shot above the 
mark of his times. In ‘Vichar Vimarsh’ a collection of some 
of his articles (1912-1924) which he made himself, he has put 
up his writings under 8 heads :—(?) (^) 

(0 jjscpf, (y) ^r, (<0 firerR, (0 

(^) (Miscellaneous). There are other heads 

also under which he wrote from time to time, and other 
branches of literature like poetry which he adorned, but we 
can study his literary and journalistic contribution under 
these heads. The most important of these columns are 
‘Sahitya,’ ‘Pustak Parichaya' and ‘Alochana’. 

Press. Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi was a keen student 
of the rise and growth of press and its contemporary activi¬ 
ties. A number of his articles like ‘Hindi ke Samachar- 
patr’(November 1913), ‘Lekhon ki Chori’ (December 1913), 
‘Hazar Varasha ka purana Samachar-patra’ (September 1914), 
VHindusthanion ke Angreji Lekh’ (September 1914), ‘Sampa- 
dakon, Samalochkon aur Lekhakon ka Kartavya’ (July, 
1915), ‘Amrit Bazar Patrika ke purvakatba’ (April* 1917), 
show his firm grasp of journalistic studies and his idealism 
of journalism. The story of Amrit Bazar Patrika (est. 1867) 
is the story of indefeatabie courage by which Dwevedi 
wanted to influence Hindi journalism in every possible sphere. 
His comments on contemporary Hindi journalism deserve 
notice:— 

oftu r w 11 f §5 srta ftr^rr rh 

gqto swtt<r> ^ srrc ^ l, ; <R 

frorat-f i stor r crc? 
RTfawt I, * t t j 

11 ft?# % jtft: % 

11 jdfa m m gsre. 
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Sfrt ftft f q;, % arqft srsFar aa ar 3*79. aa fawra ga* ^t ^rrt 
t I 3Nft ft a?t-a?t aift 9>fft f I 7RT 7TN 9R% 3R <PT% qa ^ 
9CvTT 3T9> fJT^M I, m 3ff% qf% ft IT ftft ^ fasft aft 
% ftrc; ^nT-sraar % ftft t I ftft qa *far ft ^ i\ *rft11 

qfe ffta ^vrft ftt I at sfft ft ga; aa 9R srcft ft a a.rcft 1 1 

aarfa qftsrftt, a%E sift fR-faqrg aiqT^falpqfef^aqfasrgjqa 
tfta g Itft q* ftt frqat ?fft srqft aa aft a§a §35 avrfa qr< ^ f1 
(NiqK^t, OTreitafi ?rft ft<aaft q;r qjasa, ^nt, n*K) 

*1 fNlft ft»a9>, at ft aR=acft fti ft<N aq?vT 9RaT i^fft aift aft 1 

SRTC^ 3^ft ^^TT-g^RT sa*T | l” 

( ft<at ast =at<t, ftaisR, K%*.\) 
“f|^ aat ft % arfaqria qrr aiarca aVaarjaqj aft im. I x x 
aar am % ftrfT? ft, aar araifaq? aftit frfc mft % ftrfTjr 
ft, aar fftaa-arfsa % ftrfi? ft, aar qfftRft % ftw ft, aga 
gt aw flftt % aa W (anage, a£aa, *s.u) qft agatf 9R 
aarft 11 ft*# aat aft qrfcrft) q?r at af fra - 1 f% ftra a'tfft asr ?tr 
% aaaa 9Rft, qi^r ft qftf ftftt ara ftnft ^ ftt star fa% afftf^r 
|x x al ara^ affcrt, g«£ affc g<?a PNt aaf it faw qua! I 
aft aga gaal ft saft ai ftt fc«t-f%at fl^l qa ft fftq^ift 
ftai 11 q;ftt q;ftt at q: w- aq-aa jarftt pft# 
jqft- 5 ^% qra% ^rat arat 11 arqft aaa aft^ ata at zztf »aqa a - 
^tt aa g^aaaf faaqaa't afta fraaTaa't aft atat ara aq^rfara q?t 
aift 11 arf^t qtt aPa ?ft^ ^rra a^r $5 ftt ^ara a fa:ara 
qrefaqja ara aa <t areft 11 far^aa ft ad qr^rara a^ ft 
qua ?raar aaq >7 aft 5 ^ aaR a ft, at qit^ an?aa qft ara aft I” 86 

In a leading note gaiaaft ^a^aa faft (July 1923), Mahabir 
Prasad Dwevedi has adopted a sarcastic and humorous style 
and there brings out several salient short-comings of Hindi 
journalism of his days : 

(1) The abundant ephemeral growth of newspapers 
and magazines. 

88 fc# % ott^r qa, aaisR, uU 

42 
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(2) The utter absence of any training on the part of 

editors s 3? [ 9RT Cl 3TRft I; 

srfe, sft, ^ cRf 3$r ^ ft 

W ^cIT t I And hence absence of useful matter. 

(3) The extreme insincerity of the writer-class (E E 

'TN § |> E H ^ H vftavTWT t ^ ^ f l) 

(4) The discourtesy and ‘Ahamvad’ (Pride) of the 
editors towards writers. 

(5) Fruitless boasts of the editors, 

(6) Irregularity of periodical publication, late publi¬ 
cation and inconsistency of matter. 

He has severly criticised several ‘disquietening’ adven¬ 
tures of the newspapers of his drys, e. g. forwarding an 
advance copy, insisting on the acceptance of a V. P., the 
tenacity of the editor-manager for anything their uncer¬ 
tain adventures subscribed. 

The 19th century journalism suffered from an instability 
of language. Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi worked hard to 
fight this defect. His services in the cause of modern Hindi 
prose are even greater than that of Harischandra Babu. 
We have studied these under a distinct head. 

Besides, earlier journalism suffered from a lack of 
critioal study. Except Balkrishna Bhatt, we find no man 
in the whole later half of the 19th century with such insight 
into literature and interpretive genius as Dwevedi. The 
criticism of Dwevedi was not all destructive. While con¬ 
demning the primitive condition of Hindi journalism, he 
helped its growth to the last drop of his blood, and did not 
lose time nor recording his appreciation regarding a con¬ 
temporary. 87 

He was always reviewing leniently new adventures in 
the field of journalism, and though he had to quarrel hard 
with some of his contemporaries he steered his course 
smoothly and honestly. Even his opponents dared not 
doubt his sincerity and honesty of purpose. 

Dwevedi was a Brij Bhasha poet in his earlier days. 
But he was the first pioneer to carry forward the claim of 

3? e.g. we see his appreciation of Bharat Mitra in his note 'Hindi 
ke Samaohar Patra' Nov. 1913. 
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Khari Boli for poetry which was left undecided in the 19th 
century. ‘Khari Boli ka Andolan’ by Kartika Prasad 
Khattri (Bharat Jiwan Press, 1913) clearly shows the 
background in which his work was done. In his essay, 
qft qfqcTT (April 1914), he appropriately recognised 
the work done by Saraswati in this connection : 

“qq % ‘qRqqft’qft vtnr ir qft Jif qfqqr 
fspTT, qq % 3RqT STRR qf^ 5PTT I T-Sf qq Tf^T fft qjvf) 

fqqft wim qr qrfeq 3 ?qq % §qft qfqqr fqq*rcrft *ft it I q* m 
?rrq fqqft *ft spqqre qr qRrfqq pqq qt ?ftfqcr, nrq: qqq 
fft qrmt q'taqM qft qprr q qfqqT ftM I snsram it fa^ft qf 
qfaqr qgq qq qt fa^ift l fe tfe qqq §?ft 
qfqqr qfqqr 11 q^-qqr qft Biqr ftqft qft qq ft qrffq I wtqRM 
qft ft btit qftnt qft rirr q qiftq qrraft 11 f«t % ^*tq qqq; vft 
q^t 11 ft, 3 ft qrq qft rstont q qsrRqqr q*rt % 3?t tar qRft 
% qftf itq qt qft qqqr I q* qqqprr qt qfqqr % qf?q % iftq 
qrqqqq qr qqq ^rr qqr i m qf ft* qft qrrq qr i qq qt qtaft 
q qfqcrr q qR^ qr 3R fqqnft qft q qrqit qr% qi% ^ qqru; 
^pf, qit qtff ; fPR qftpqM qt qilT qT ST^TR q ; f q ftPT | 
qtsrqrer qt qnr qt *q?ft qM qf qr qq% ^rqxrfeft qt fq^r 
qffa qqfjq q^r q qqqrrr qr qkq qft qf qqqr I” 3 8 . 

Upto this time (1914) Khari Boli poetry had not culti¬ 
vated charming air and it was condemned for absence of 
qtq^rqiq qfjqqit, qrqq-qqqr, qrqq^rqr etc. in fact in the 
first two decades of the 20th century, Hindi Khari Boli 
poetry had not progressed much ; there were very few 
poets, while versifiers (Padyakar) were many to be found. 
Dwevedi knew this distinction when he wrote :— 

“qq % ff-tf q qqpqR qqt sfta qrqfqq 3^q*t % srqreR 
qr qrifqqq gwr ?rk qro? qft qqq sqrftrcr q^rr Rqrrcqft % 
grqqr qqsq qqq>r, % ?rqq q^-q^ qfq ft t srfr 

«rt*r fl^ sir ^ 11 <r= 3 q?r qfqqr qft i qfftqr qrk | 

^ q't tfo fM fq^tr t Bpqqrq ^ ™ ftcft 11” 3? 

88 qt^rqrq q't ff ; <$ q qfqqr, ?r^r v*>u 

89 ^TfT qtqr^r?rw qfqqr, fiiw, 
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According to him, the characteristics of a real poem 
arc:— 

(0 nnr tot 

(*) hr ^rurfsnfi 

(\) 

(v) uq % qrfaur qf I fam upfour % wm 
iretfifart nnr u su^tq; % U3«r $t 
%^r srrat I, 3 % 3*rfu w upt ftretrcr 5imr I wh mr% c?r 

$t ^ 531^ qj srr foqr ^rmr 11 ?r^t 

ftfwr if f^nff qj nafa fteir I at ngR ^ sftor u 
hkr* t wfa at 3H^t ww ?rfa srnRrfRqRT «rc uf *r ?rr: 

5T$T U^cf ^ t 

“xxx at faaKt qrt vm- qrntf ft, f <r ^ffa gfe % 
am ?r^T aura srereft ft ^ utRiqqVr arra^a^ gqfcpf at 
su % ^at ft faaa ng«r aaa *t<= 3 3?t afar a* a% I” 40 

One feature of Saraswati was literary aneccdotes, 

Dwevedi revelled in these (e.g. arfa^ra qrtj; saja, July 1922). 
There are a host of such anecedotes in the pages of Saras¬ 
wati and they are related to every period of our history of 
literature. 

Dwevedi’s services in the cause of language are immense. 
His view on the greatness and solidarity of Hindi language 
can be gathored from his article fWT URT 'fit «TR s 

“iRRtte % qnhrfcff u furft urir qrt mr^t 

RRfR % HR ^ f§RT | I sffft 33% qfyqtf ff?gt, <jqf 

ff^t fafrrt srrft fanrn w, zi$t 1 1 fu% wjft nt % no; 

I I fftf *t< f^ITSft % ^ lfhc fqUTh n't fax I I X X X 

ft^t, ff^^ruft sfa 3^ ^ cftg nrrrcr foarf ij| 11 

sfa 3^ *f ^t ^-13T MRR qfa-tft f, qf VgRR ^t 
SPt I” 41 

It is clear that he had a clear vision of Hindi against 
Urdu and Hindustani which he considered one and th© same 

40 srrsfop ^faerr, u** 

« July, 1914. 
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thing. But he was not a “Pandit” propagating for pure 
Sanskritised Hindi. His idea of Hindi was simple, living 
language of everyday life—31®? fqg gi'qr % ft, qfe % gq 

4 ggg;g stf) q>g gt sqqrr gqtg ftgr zt ^nffo; x X x gft 
3:4 4 4?gr \o W $ q>g ft gt fg fH4 *re! % ^ 

% gpr?), vfft % =g# ?rcqg ?T5f%g 11” 42 

He exhorted people to write in their own vernacular:— 

“fgtft srpfgr | % #<Kgt % ftgqq;, qrqg ?rq?t ggrg 
4 nw q* fqgR q*%, grrit grqr g 4 sqqlgt %<g 4 frq, 

4c I %grcr gft frrgt, gf fvfto fq4 qgg 4 gff, ggggr ft gft 
grrgr gt gt^o; I grqgr ggsq qrvrg 4nrq; 

(fl^fTRqt % #g^4 ^»g, fggn* s^sjy) 

He was extremely against the propagation of Roman script 
and on more than one occasion he expressed his ideas about 
script problems, e.g. Wq it *tgg%fq % JRR W,\ qq<q (Decem¬ 
ber 1912), ^qqTqqtgqrtgq%fgqqgrq't (February 1912 ). 

His arguments still hold good, and they may have formed a 
strong public opinion against Roman script. 

f Review of books can be seen as early as the Kavi 
EaShan Sudha of Bhartendu Babu Harishchandra, and the 
review-columns of Hiddi rtadeep, Sar Sudha Nidhi, Bharat 
Mitra, Bharatvarsha and others show gradual development 
in the art of reviewing. But almost all the reviews, except 
some of the 19th century were introductions to the books 
reviewed. Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi much improved the 
review column. His idea about the review of books are 
expressed in these words :— 

gqrvftgRT qq gig 4 urg: giqTgg ft ^4 t l ggrqftggr % 
gg^g ;pg 4 4 ggrvft^gr g I (q>4 q;4 grtq 4g gt grr4gqr 
g;4 1 1 qf qgg g?r gfeg 1 1 q^s ggwtgq; wqt 4 gpr: ggg 
gWt | gffr f* fgqrr 4 3 *gq? -4 gsTvrfagr g;4 £ ?rcr gt =nff 
ffgg^t i 4 ggrvftgqi qft ?rfqq> fgfH I gt grtc gt 
gr ?4 gig I l ggrfq gft gf ggr^gq; 3 *g* % fggg qg 
4 «qrg *<ggr I, gt gf ggratggr qg qgq qg gqgg 11 §4 
g)>ggr ^ gT% 4 *4 ^4 qr^t ggratggr q* gq4 f 1 x x 


42 ff4 ^ sr 4 % grrq?qqi sr*?, frgsq, uu 
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fir^rr % fttf sjgftu sr^fur *frtt f^iw % 

{u^r ?fk ^§5 nCt 1 sftf ?r*r-ir srjure % fkR fttf) 

^ $Rr u ?np ^^vinrHT ^rrt ut «rt *sm 11 ^ sra»R 
^ ?rk *ft uur^ft^HT ftcft 11 'rifeRUS^ *rr 4feurf ^ foarf 
^ «TRft uur^fkrHT *&f 11 uurvfft^ fkft uutvtHht u ft$ru 

w ft^rur I ft ^ t ^ I, srafR 
tjT vt I l gfft* 1 1 ?f ^ ^cu ft ?h ^ra! 

% fU 3 T 3 ?K 4 ^t| 5[cT t ^ Uft ftfftt HUT^ffaHT fkft I 
gp?, OTfR) s^RlI 3TTft eft ^tt-RT 3Tff ft I S'ff 'R ?fa 
srft^ur r^'T % fa^rr ?rfa nft 1 ^nfiRf ?nft ^ u# ftut 
ft<# Hft 1 sraft, srctf, *RfKt *rfc vvrnl % 
toft $ *m f u crs ujf Hft l 'R f u% ^r, *=*ft 

UfU'^r 3W ft uf ? ftut JRT^ ^TT RR V T U fvRff *RTT 
fr*r § ftor uqr I, ^ ftur srM I ^r Hff, vkrf ^ # nt 

^TU t *n Hff> Hft eft 3U^ ft fRT ^t HU; % 

f^PaT I, Rt Uft, *fft fo^TRtffa f^RT | I UUTvft^ ^t SfflHffT f^ft 
stTeft <R f%RR *fRHT ^ffO; I ^ 3RTff ’U SFRlt 3^ ^ 

Vm ^T % ftsr I, Rf *rft fas fterr I eft uu^ur ^c; ft 

3TRt ^efs^ 5T «IRR W I 9RRR fftt ^t UUMt^HT 
^RHT W fft fu^T"T^r UUT^ft^HT Uft ^ft 5Tr U^eft I 4 3 

There are several kinds of review styles in which we 
can divide the reviewing activity of Dwevedi : 

(1) Parichayatmak e.g., ‘Anubhavanand’ (November 
1913), or ‘Kumarpal Charit’ (July 1915). Most of the reviews 
are written in tnis style. They give us size, number of 
pages, printing, prioe, editor, contents, cullings from writer’s 
introduction and efforts to show now far he has main¬ 
tained his claims therein. 

(2) Prasanasatmak ya Nindatmak. In this kind of 
review Dwevedi writes on each of the heads given under 
(1), but in the best writes a small aoclamatory or declama¬ 
tory note 44 

48 tRTpftf, HUTSfkftt $T SffST, 55TT$ UR 

44 Study 'Bharat Bharti ka Parkashan' flu 9 * 1914. 
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(3) Sometimes the review is written in the form of a 
small article or note with general introduction. This is 
chiefly when a number of books of the same kind are 
reviewed, e.g., ‘Dharmik Vivad’ (July 1913). 

(4) The subject of the book and work done by it is 
freely dealt with, and then the book reviewed in that histo¬ 
rical perspective 45 . 

(5) A personal or Bhavatmak introduction or conclu¬ 
sion when the writer is closely attached to the subject g.g., 
Prasuti Sastra (May, 1917). 

(6) An independent note on the subject of the book 
when the book is merely mentioned and possibility of iurther 
investigation indicated (e.g„ ‘Shri Maharaj Vikramaditya ka 
Jeevan Charit’, April 1915). 

The most revolutionary change in reviewing is noticed 
in (1), the number of subjects dealt with authenticity. 
Dwevedi has reviewed books on literature, language, criti¬ 
cism, sociology etc., reports etc., dictionaries etc., and in all 
of them we see him a perfect master of bis subject. Al¬ 
though most of his reviews are Parichayatmak, yet he has 
taken care to get substantial hold of his reviewed material. 
Of course, he has general apathy for delicate and controver¬ 
sial religious or philosophical topics :— 

“cwrtf I fr (^<fr) 3 t<rT swreft^rr 

% fan; ‘^RSRfi* $t Sfti* f%*rr 3R l ^Rtf% sfsr |, 

m I, r nRRffa, jjr ^jjrr n r 
|«t fRife sforr ^ ^ i 

S*RFi t ^TTcTT I m fcRT ft %— 

“^TT If^TT JTRTT T«T 3P?T | 

S^Nt JTRRSRfa RRTRRok | ” 
f*R if f**R, SRcTR, ?nfK HfR fawf <R 

fa^R ftRT *PTT ft, 3^ WTRfrsRT m fwft % 5TRT ft 9R 

fR 1% fTf Jiff |” 

“*rft ?><TT ft ?K RfRR vft ft Kit 

KTk l?ft, fcRf 
5RTi f$t R ^l” 46 

*« Vide # Vidhava Vivah Mimansa', July 1928. 

Rffo; uk 


46 
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Books jn languages other than Hindi are reviewed with 
apology— 

“vR w*r ntnt ^ ?mr#^rr ^ 1%^ fNi^ im 

| N®T f^TrT ft StRI I I NTUfft fN f*T <1* ¥NF f3? ? 

RuffiteR % Nfi% NFNi?fl *sr fesrR 

fqt w<t ? ‘wssrcft’ ff-ft ?rrft<N %^r fffa 

sarfatfe I; ?n ^trt fa# ^ 3^'Fl ^ unrated 

sibwjii ^ q* 1 1 ir $rarr, JRia't, jj^rrA 

^tc mfe, Rrerfft frrvft^ ^=cr %*zr fu 

N3T I I fT, RTNPlft 3?cf^t N ^tt fo^TNNT ft— 

otn ft% ft—eft tft frrsft^rr 

3 R?t «PT &Z H3TRT ft VW I l” 47 

The style of Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi is very 
lucid and interesting. Sometimes he begins with an 
anecJote or an interesting introduction. He is ruthless to 
useless books and typographical errors. He is best in 
sarcasm e.g , (^HT^T, ?£. y 3) 

The biography of amminent persons found important 
place in the columns of 19th century magazines and periodi¬ 
cals, but‘Saras wati’was much more consistent in publi¬ 
shing them. Almost, all sorts of personages are found in the 
‘Charitcharcha page—a musician, like Raja Sir Surendra 
Mohan Thakur, C.I R. (July 1914), literary men like Pandit 
Balkrishna Bhatt (August 1914), and Devi Prasad Purna 
(July 1915), politicians and public men like Joseph Chamber- 
laiu (August 1914), and Sir Henry Cotton (December 1915), 
Cross-winners like Darban Singh Negi (June 1915) and 
ancient medical men like Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji (June 
1915) and famous writers in languages other than Hindi, 
e.g., Vinayak Koedadev Ok (a Maratha, January 1915). A 
study in these shows his habitual attachment to those who 
had struggled and won fame. All of these biographies are 
small notes, and immaterial except those on Hindi litera¬ 
ture which has a real historical interest. 

One of the premier objects of Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
was the propagation of scientific knowledge in his readers 
and so scientific notes were invariably an important feature 
of Saraswati. Most of these are written in simple, lucid 
style without technical words and details. They are very 

47 Q?F> W* 
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interesting to read. Notes like ‘Samudra Tal ka Tathyagyan* 
(October 1923), and ‘Taradwara Photo-ohitron ka Bheja 
jana’ (June 1924), are in fact light articles on recent 
researches. Some of them like ‘Ansuon ke Mahima* (June 
1924) are exceptional inasmuch as they are good literary 
pieces not even surpassed in our days. 

In most of these notes, Dwevedi has tried to be non¬ 
technical, but where he could not avoid being academic, he 
has very aptly translated English words and in dubious 
cases given bracketted English words to the Hindi equivalent, 
e.g . ‘Halchal (Irritation), ‘Samvedana’ (Feeling), ‘Gyan- 
tantuon ki kriya’ (Nervous impulse), ‘Ek hi jeeva Talwa ka 
Samudra’ (A single ocean of being), ‘Ushnata’ (Sense of 
heat or temperature), ‘Avarodh’ (Sense of resistance), Lahar 
ka Kamp’ (Vibration). Dwevedi was conscious of the import¬ 
ance of scientific publication. 48 He has highly reviewed 
the position of Hindi vis-a-vis science, but even much 
earlier, he was publishing scientific articles and notes. Most 
of these are either taken from Indian English magazines 
like ‘Modern Review’ or ‘Hindusthan Review’ or directly 
from ‘Scientific American’. It was Saraswati which began 
and developed science-pages as a feature, and with Madhuri 
and Vishwamitra it can be reckoned as the most important 
agency for distributing fresh scientifio‘knowledge WT 
3RrT (April, 1912), W sRRJaRT (January, 1915), 

(March, 1915), (1915)» 

^ ffaR? (May, 1915) ^ 

(May, 1922) are some of his important scientific notes. 

Some of his scientific articles are literary to their very 
core, and they can be never excelled by another writer, 
e.g. ‘Ansuon ki Mahima’ (June 1924), which is a delicate 
piece of literature. But such things are rare even in him. 

Quite a lot of Dwevedi’s notes deal with topical subjects. 
In these we see him commenting on contemporary events, 
and topical problems relating to administration, justice, 
speaking language, society, education, rural development, 
railways, taxation, legislation, working of lunatic asylums, 
census, municipalities and a host of others. Those subjects 
cover all phases of civic life. They display a keen insight 
in contemporary lifeland its manifold problems, and show 
Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi to be a real critic and chronicler 
of events. Almost every contemporary event except active 

48 5^1 (May, 1922). 
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politics, was his subject. It was this of Saraswati 

that was responsible for much of its worth. He is foremost 
a literary man, and his diagnosis of national diseases chiefly 
revolves round national language (Hindi) and script (Deo¬ 
nagri) and spread of new knowledge of science and art. 

Speaking on ffqt-ftr^r % qft he says— 

UfTT ffft I I HRR % frro; qqqqs jpj qR r?) 

I, ul ut q* t *ft I; & qm qft qr wq raftR 35 

qR^t srk qriqr qrqqq qqtf % fan; x? gqqqqq ir spt qrt i q? 
qqu qqrn; % ft uqur I I q*rrqR qq ?rk qrufqq 
fforer qR fqf*R q;r q^r 15 c^rcr qr uw 11 
*F^t 3?q%' i%<q qR qfk w? qrirqf % ^qqtnt q?«ft qq sqq- 
qR qR% qrk qrq qff inq qfr qr ufu) | 1 ?q;q qffa 3^- 
qq^q qR, uhtr vh rrtvr qR%, sqmqrq ?rk qqfsq qqq 
qft ?h qjqr qff qfqq: ifq qit qr uqqrt f, qt %f^q f—qrq 
qtqT^q i%qr I—qqfi qit qjvqrqrsrtf qquir qrqr qqqr 1 

x xwt 3qr, ura, qm qqqgqrq % uqfifqftr q?qrqr 
qft uuqrqr ^fqpq 1 1 ” 49 

He advocates education through mother-tongues of the 
provinces Oa^iT ^TP^TSft % 5R1 fcr^TT April, 1918), even medical 
science *fFir 3Tk Ibid) and he at once cancels 

the arguments of his opponents—JIM 

«5TO5r ato dfi I mwz ^ M qrrrat if mwr ^ ^ to 
^ ^ €\ 3gcT 3R? 3 ^ &TR ft TOt 11 ” 50 

He was a severe critic of Government educational policy 
but every benevolent mood from Government seats met his 
approval and suggestion (e, g. RfRt it qrfqqrq ftr^rr qqfq=qR 
June 1922). 

Almost all Government reports of all departments what¬ 
soever were introduced to the reader and criticised e. g. 
qrrqqqtf qfr Rqts r February 1923, ^gfqfqqfvrnrqlf % qqmrq 
August, 1923, ug^qtq qt qnqr^t qr %<q August, 1923, etc. 
Even such by-way reports as ‘Annual Reports on the Inland 

49 April, 1915. 

60 irft vim qffa siqstf ftr^T, qrtvr, \%\\ 
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Trade of the XJ. P. and Oudh for the year ending 31st 
March’ are used for matter and criticism (in % 

R Suffer September 1923). Government report on 
homicide (5Rvft 3TRTO % 3TO October 1923), Go¬ 

vernment Report on Public Gardens (May 192b) and Report 
on mental hospital (July 1924, 1927) are also used. Most used 
are census reports and yearly Government gazettes and 
Administration Reports. Almost all of these are writ¬ 
ten in simple style and summarise the result of researches 
carried on behalf of Government but in some cases his 

criticism is aptly clothed in humour, e. g. in t? ^ qqeq- 
TOT’lFTr where the whole long note of 1,500 words is double 

faced (October 1927) or tTPrerSHt frits where the 

last paragraph colours the whole preceding summary into 
humour (October 1927), It is in such places that we meet 
with Dwevedi the stylist and the humourist. Most of the 
matter published on current topics declares his keen patri¬ 
otism, and his anxiety for the ameleoration of the condition 
of the peasantry and the simple folks of the town. It was 
for these that he wrote—especially for city-simpletons. He 
introduced them to the element of civics and economics 

(e. g. WX STk qivff % May 1915). He evolved 

a style of his own for initiating his readers in new 

knowledge e. g. ^ STfX ^ etc. It 

is impossible to initiate the beginners in the order of new 
sciences with a simpler non-technical language. 

Dwevedi’s eyes were always fixed on topical literary 
subjects. He was a well-read man, and throughout his 
journalistic career, he researched magazines, foreign and 
Indian newspapers and periodicals, and new publications 
about Indian languages, literature ard history. “Saraswati” 
was the most authentic magazine of its days, and people 
vied with each other to get their books and publications 
reviewed in its columns. Dwevedi almost invariably read 
them, and in most cases gave good introductory remarks* 
Even after his retirement from Saraswati he kept himself 
engaged in this work. In February 1928, we find him 
reviewing the publications of Major Basu’s panini office 

(qrfrjq't drifts 53; ^ 3 rr). 

Besides he sometimes fathomed ancient Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and gave interesting reading matter to his reader, e. g. 

31R sqFGRl. He reviewed the work of the great Aldukar 
Sastri Appay Dixit, In another article 3>T 
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(January 1913), he brings out the personal dislike of 
Jagannath Sastri, another Alankarist, towards Dixit. 

For most of his literary, archeological and historical 
notes Dwevedi is indebted to his editor’s table. He closely 
studied a number of monthlies and weeklies in Bengali, 
Marathi and English, his favourites being Pravasi, Bharat 
Varsh, Amrit Bazar Patrika (Bengali), Hindusthan Review, 
Modern Review and Indian Review (English), Basant and 
Kal (Marathi), rom the very first year of Dwevedi’s Editor¬ 
ship we see him interested in archeology etc. and he 
has written introductory notes on several items of research. 
We see him interested in all kinds of research, literary, 
scientific, archeological. And the clues to most of these 
are contained in the magazines and papers which he founded 
ready for him on his table. No Newspaper or magazine of 
the early decades of this century was so advanced as to 
use research reports published by the Governments, and 
foreign magazines and journals for the benefit of his readers. 
Dwevedi could not only handle this source but he had at 
his disposal a highly atractive style for the layman. 

It is impossible to judge the pre-eminence of Mahabir 
Prasad Dwevedi as a journalist and editor unless we know 
some of his contemporaries in the other languages and 
know how much he took from them, and what were the 
many new ways in journalism which he established through 
‘Saraswati’, (1903-1920). The main Bengali magazines on 
the table of Dwevedi were Sahitya Parishad Patrika (Tr., 
edited by Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan), Bharat Mahila (ed. 
Saryu Bala Datta), Prabasi (Ramanand Chattopadhyaya), 
Bharatvarsh (Jaldhar Sen), Grahastha (Balmohan Mullick), 
Udbodhan, Mansi and Marma Vani (Jagdindu Nath Rai and 
Prabhat Kumar Mookerji), Bharati (Srimati Swarna Kumari 
Devi), Vikrampur (Jogendra Nath). Of these the most im¬ 
portant was Pravasi and it must have formed a good model. 
The Gujerati journals were Samalochak (Chhaganlal Man- 
sukhlal), Biswin Sadi, Sri Jain Shwetambar Conference 
Herald (Mohanlal Dalichand), Stri Sukh Darpan (Mangla 
Bhai Motilal), Sundria Subodh (Bandhu Samaj) and Praohin 
Bharat (Maganlal Manik Lai), Hindu Punch, Masik Mano- 
ranjan (Kashinath Raghunath Misra), He seems to have 
got more help from Marathi journalism of which ‘Basant’ 
was the most important. Other journals were Keral Kokil 
Janardan Mahadeva Gurjar), Maharasthra Kokil (Janardan 
Mahadeva Gurjar), Bal Bodh, Navayug (D. Kashinath), 
Lokamitra (Ramdas), Uddyan, Prabhat and Swarnamala. 
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The prominent English periodicals were Prabuddha Bharat, 
The Indian Ladies’ Magazine, The Indian Review (G. A. 
Natesan), The Dawn (B. K. Das), The Re TT iew of Reviews 
(E. W. Stead), Student world (H. Hanbery B.A.), The 
Modern Review (Ramanand Chatterji), The Kayastha 
Samachar (Sachchidanand Sinha), Pearson’s Magazine, 
The Agricultural Journal of India, Scientific American, The 
Humitarean Era, The Indian Settler, The Wealth of India, 
and a number of others. The Urdu Journals were Ary£\ 
Samachar (Anand Swarup Kela), Sadhu (Shiva Brat Lai), 
Vigyani (M. Gauri Shankar Lai), Zamana (Dayanarain 
Nigam), Sant Sandesh (M. Gauri Shankar Lai), Adib 
Naubat Rai), Arya Musafir (Pandit Lekh Ram), Rozgar, 
Roshan, Dilkush (Autar Krishna Agrawal) A1 Asar (Pyare 
Lai), Subbah-i-Ummid (Brij Narain Chakhast) and Mufidul 
Muza’rin (Agra). All of these were progressive. The only 
important ones were Zamana and Adib, and Dwevedi seems 
to have much appreciated the former, as we see him writing 
about Nigam and Zamana in Saraswati. Of all these maga¬ 
zines in various languages, not more than a dozen can stand 
at the level of Saraswati, and Dwevedi must have indus¬ 
triously built Saraswati to bring to their level and in some 
cases surpass them. Pravasi, Vasant, Binsvin Sadi, Masik 
Manoranjan, The Review of Reviews, The Modern Review, 
The Indian Review and Zamana are most likely to influence 
his editing and a close comparative study would pay. All of 
this material is available at Nagri Pracharini Sabha, 
Kashi. 

But we have still to refer to the most important source 
from which Acharya Dwevedi drew so often. Most of the 
notes of Saraswati were culled from reports, Government 
and otherwise, and no editor of his times has availed of this 
source with such profusion and discrimination as Dwevedi. 
In his collections at Nagri Pracharini Sabha, we find lot of 
this source. Nos. 432—1085 are nothing but reports. These 
reports cover all spheres of Government and public activity, 
all spheres of rural and urban life, and Dwevedi is greatly 
indebted to this source. This with Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
Scientific American, and other reference sources were the 
main strength of Dwevedi. He did not seem to be an ex¬ 
haustive reader of English literature published day by day 
as the collection does not include many English books. 

27. The activity of the 19th century journalists were 
not many-sided. Their magazines and periodicals, at the 
most, dealt with a specific number of subjects—literature, 
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social reform, religion. Except in a few monthlies like 
Sarsudhanidhi and Hindi Pradeep and a number of weeklies 
like Bharat Varsha, Bharat Mitra, Hindusthan, Bangawasi, 
Bbaratodaya, topical events and politics were sedulously 
avoided* Even in weekly papers devoted to news and 
politics there was little of criticism or topical events in 
shape of notes. The most important papers to write notes 
were Bharat Mitra, Sarsudhanidhi, and Hindusthan. Of 
these Sarsudhanidhi only was a monthly* Most monthlies 
ignored topical subjects and politics, these things being 
thought to be the monopoly of the weekly press which was 
then our news-press. Comments and notes as well as 
summary reports of Government publications were first 
published by the ‘Hindusthan* (est. 1883) of Kalakankar. 
Dwevedi developed the thing further in shape of short 
articles and long articles on Government reports, Gazettes, 
public cr topical subjects. Besides, he attempted to teach 
the public in the elements of civics, economics, science, 
archeology and a variety of other subjects. Before ‘Vigyan* 
(est. 1913) there was no paper devoted to science and before 
the publication of ‘Prabha’ (est. 19H) and ‘Swarth’ (est. 1907) 
there were no papers on politics and economics. Even 
these were shortlived and, when alive, too much limited in 
circulation. So, throughout the period 1900-1921, the work 
of all these was done by a single magazine of Pwevedi. A 
reading class was slowly developing and schools and 
colleges were full of young boys passing their Inters and 
B.A.’s in these subjects. They were interested in every¬ 
thing they could get on their special subjects. So, through¬ 
out this period “Saraswati” served as a teacher and educa¬ 
tional magazine, it was famous in its time for its language, 
and quite a number of people read it for its varied and cor¬ 
rect Hindi. And not a few others read it for learning writing 
and correct information of quite an inconceivable number 
of subjects. It was more complete a miscellany than either 
Modern Review or Hindusthan Review. The notes, the 
reviews, the contributions—all were so varied and contained 
such an uptodate information that the reader of Saraswati 
had very little to read outside his magazine. In his pages 
he found all that was known to the best man of his age, 
and in the best of styles. Such canopy of writers and such 
pageant of subjects was not to be found in the pages of any 
other magazine of the day. Most of these were insignificant 
in volume and matter, and lived an inconspicuous and 
ephemeral existence. Compared with these Saraswati stands 
as a sky-soaring tower. There is no such paper as Saraswati in 
influence and achievement in the whole of this period (1900- 
1921). Hence its history is predomniantly the history of 
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Saraswati. What made for this immense intrinsic worth of 
Saraswati is given in his own words by Dwevedi— 

(1) Timely publication and timely supply of copy to the 
press, 

(2) The confidence of the owners in the editor. 

(3) The readers were taken into consideration and con¬ 
fidence so far as tho material was concerned were and term 
ptation to add superfluous matter were strictly avoided. 

(4) Sincerity 

(5) The language of contributed articles was so re¬ 
formed as to be simple and easy to be understood by all 
classes of readers. 

(6) Special emphasis on notes and reviews with a pain¬ 
staking attempt for honesty of purpose. 51 

28. It would be interesting to note tho position of Hindi 
journalism in the beginning of the century. There were 
70 purely Urdu and 32 purely Hindi journals. Of the 23 
newspapers which were started or received for the first time 
during the year, seven were devoted exclusively to further¬ 
ing the interests of the Arya Samaj and Hindu religion, 
and to promoting social reform among tho diffenrent sects 
of the Hindu community. News were largely extracted 
from other newspapers. The chief centres were Meerut, 
Moradabad, Lucknow and Agra. The ‘Bharat Jeevan’ 
published at Benares had the largest sale, (1500), then 
‘Rajput’ (1300), ‘Arya Patra’, ‘Kanyakubja Hitkari’, ‘Jasus’ 
and ‘Nigamagama Chandrika’ all 1000 each. Fifteen papers 
had a circulation of between 850 and 575 and thirteen of 
500 each. *' z 


The progress of Hindi versus Urdu journalism can b® 
shown thus 


Year 

New papers 
in Urdu 

New 

Hindi 

Papers 

Remarks 

1901-02 

12 

7 


1902-03 

12 

8 

There were 69 old Urdu 
papers and 30 Hindi. 

1903-04 

20 

5 



51 Vide STferarct ’CTT by 
62 Administration Report# 1900-1901. 
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The datas given above olearly show the marked growth of 
Hindi press. The Urdu press could not keep a competing 
speed. In the preceding century Urdu journalism far 
beat Hindi in numerical strength, but within two decades 
of the new century, the position was reversed. It should 
be clearly known that it was far easier to start and main¬ 
tain a Urdu press, almost all of which is even today litho¬ 
graphed and, again, requires no great finance A Hindi 
journal of the same dimension as Urdu costs several times 
more. Most of the publications in both the languages were 
mostly weekly or fortnightly. Some papers were also 
printed thrice a month. In 1902-03, there was only one 
daily paper in Hindi, i.e. Hindusthan, and two in Urdu, 
i-e . Oudh Akhhar and Sulh-e-kul. The last named (Sulhekul) 
was newly started during the year 1902. Even in circula¬ 
tion Hindi papers dominated. The circulation of the 
Sanatan Dharam Pataka which was published at Moradabad 
in support of the orthodox Hindu religion was 1200 (in 
1901-02 it was 1500). Nigamagama Chandrika, the organ 
of the Bharatdharam Mahamandal, published at Muttra, 
later at Benares, had also a fairly large circulation Rajput 
(Agra), Bharat Jeevan (Kashi), Saraswati (Allahabad), Arya 
Mitra (Agra), Chhatra Hitaishi and Veda Prakash (Meerut* 
were other influential papers (1904-05). Swadesh Bandhav 
(Agra) and some years later (1908-09) Saddharma Pracharak 
were also added—the latter was an influential Aryasama- 
jist magazine. In the earlier part of this year (1908), there 
was considerable increase in the circulation of papers with 
extremist tendencies, an increase not peculiar to Hindi, 
but general throughout the whole of Indian vernaculars. 
The ‘Swarajya’ (Allahabad) had the most extensive circula¬ 
tion in C. P., and Saddharma Pracharak was demanded even 
outside Hindi Pradesh. The papers with habitual national 
bias were Abhyudaya (1907) and Urdu ‘Swarajya* (1907) and 
these papers, together with Hindi Pradeep and Prayag 
Samachar roused much Government susceptilities. Thus, 
Allahabad was leading in political Hindi journalism, and it 
rightly did so with Hindi Pradeep (1877) as the father of 
political journalism in Hindi. It is an important fact to 
remember that before the advent of ‘Leader’ (1909) Hindi 
Pradesh got most its political news and view*: from Hindi 
journals. This year (1909) also saw the rise of ‘Karmayogi’ 
(Allahabad) which was the organ of nationalist party, 
printed at Prayag and Publicity Company at Allahabad. 
There were several important ventures in 1909 : 

(a) Two Hindi magazines for women, and 

44 
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(b) A newspaper for native soldiers in Urdu and Hindi 
by the Pioneer Press 3Ti?P*K. 

Abhyudaya and Samrat were the organs of the moderate 
party while the extremist press was represented by Kar- 
mayogi, and Hindi Pradeep. The editors of the Karmayogi 
and the Brahman-Sarvasva had to be warned in 1910. In 
1910-11 were added Maryada, Kamadhenu and Gurukul 
Samachar. Of these Maryada was an illustrated magazine* 
the avowed object of which was the prevention of Hindi 
literature. The Kamadhenu was an ardent supporter of the 
cow-protection movement, and the Gurukul Samachar was 
the organ of the Sikandarabad Gurukul. In 1911-12, the 
most important addition was Subhachintak. 

Throughout the period, circulation was slowly rising. 
In 1916-17, the cirulation exceeded i,000 in the case of 16 
Urdu and 29 Hindi papers. The circulation in no case 
exceeded 9,000 and to this cause may be attributed the low 
development of the advertisement columns. 

We have written elsewhere that journalism, as we know 
it today, is a British institution. The British gave us the 
new spirit of progress, opposed to oriental passivity and fata¬ 
lism, New agencies like railway, trunk call, telegram etc. 
made India essentially one nation. Such peace the people 
had never dreamt of since centuries. Then slowly and 
slowly they gave it a semblance of democracy and the voice 
of the teeming millions could be heard at last. 

29. The early press in India was an Anglo-Indian 
enterprise but, when the beginning was made, it was soon 
taken up by the natives. Soon after the press had to come 
to the aid of a great renaissance. The 19th century Renais¬ 
sance was at fiirst an intellectual awakening and influenced 
our literature, education, thought and art; but in the next 
generation it became a moral force and reformed our 
society and religion. Still later in the third generation 
from its commencement, it has led to the beginning of the 
economic reorganisation of India. 

Renaissance was followed by Reformation. Both Ke- 
shava Chandra Sen (1838) and Dayanand (1827-1883), the 
founders of Bramhasamaj and Aryasamaj, encouraged perio¬ 
dical publication. Of the Aryasamajists it has been said— 

“There cannot be tow opinions as to the energy, spirit of 
progress, philanthrophy that he succeeded in infusing 
among the followers.” 53 

53 India Through flges—Jadu Nath, Sarkar p. 103. 
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Dayanand had found ‘Gorakshini Sabkas’ (cow-protection 
societies) at may big cities and from these, organs of cow- 
protection were issued. All Aryasamajist journalism was a 
projection of his activities and he was interested in it e. g . 
his associate Pandit Bhim Sen published many journals, and 
he himself changed Bharat Kudasha Pramardak to Bharat 
Sudasha Pravartak. The virile attacks of Ary a Samaj com¬ 
pelled orthodox Hindus to girt their loin-clothes, and the 
resulting neo or aggressive Hinduism practised much journa¬ 
lism. 

With the birth of the Congress (1885), a new held of 
political agitation was entered by the Hindu press. The 
entire press at once associated itself with this progressive 
forces. Mahatma Gandhi (1919) brought politics to the doors 
of the common people after the great war. Before this 
the aims and methods of the Congress were far from democ¬ 
ratic. In the beginning Congress was an upper-class associ¬ 
ation for constitutional changes or pleading for such change. 
Now the method was changed and the aid of the masses 
was enlisted. An appeal to the heart of India could only 
be made through a vernacular. But it should not be thought 
that politics was non-existent on the pages of journals and 
periodicals before the birth of the Congress. In Bengal 

“even in the seventees, public life was beginning to make 
itself felt by the authorities though it was not well 
organised. The newspapers were already a powerful 
factor in it, for in 1875 there were as many as 475 
newspapers, mostly in provincial languages.” 54 

In the foregoing pages we have shown the progressive politi¬ 
cal outlook of the early pioneers of Hindi journalism much 
before the birth of the Congress. Almost all that the Cong¬ 
ress thought and agitated for later was much earlier con¬ 
ceived by our journalists. Papers like Sarsudhanidhi, Hindi 
pradeep, Bharat Mitra and Hindusthan are landmarks in 
our early political journalism. 

In the 20th century, all these forces were working in 
Hindi journalism —social and religious reforms, politics, 
advancement of learning, language and literature, and 
though we could name organs progressive and reactionary 
in all these fields, the culminating effect was Ps attachment 
to progressive forces. The most important of these forces 
was politics, of course. 

The principal political topics discussed in the 1900—Press 
were the Congress, the progress of war (1901) in S. Africa 
and the attitude of the Government and European powers 

54 The History of the Congress, p. 14. 
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towards China. The opinion was that Boxer rising and the 
political complications had been created through hatred 
of Christian missionaries. The Frontier tribes and Russia 
also formed many political issues. The death of Victoria 
evoked remarkable tributes. We have seen how Hindi poets 
were Victoria-minded and wrote Samasyapurtis on her 
and so are not surprised at this outburst of loyal feelings. 
The formation of the Muslim League, the new Mohammedan 
political association at Lucknow, led to bitter and satirical 
comments—the Hindi papers welcomed that latest converts 
to the doctrine of agitation. Of course, the reactionary 
tendencies in the League were marked by the Hindi journa¬ 
lists as early as its first session. The formation of the 
N. W. P. was widely discussed and generally approved. The 
trial of Raja of Panna provoked hostile criticism. 

The interest taken in the South African war declined 
and few papers concerned themselves greatly with the 
affairs in China, though whatever criticism appeared was 
bitter and disillusioning. 

His Majesty the King Emperor’s coronation the Corona¬ 
tion Durbar at Delhi, and matters connected with it were 
the subject which attracted the greatest amount 
1902-1903 of attention in the vernacular press during the 
years. The attitude of British colonies towards 
natives of India was much noticed. The desire of Russia to 
enter into direct commercial relations with Afghanistan, 
was a subject which excited the apprehensions of the journa¬ 
lists. Increased attention continued to be paid to the action 
in progress of the completion of the Hejaaz Railway. 

The Coronation Darbar at Delhi (1903) attracted the 
greatest attention from the press (1904) and the visit of the 
Royal Highness Duke and Duchess of Connought caused 
the liveliest satisfaction. The Indian National Congress 
and the newly proposed Mohemmadan political organism 
was also much commented upon. Afghan politics and His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s tour in the Persian Gulf excited 
little comment but many articles appeared in the leading 
papers complaining of the disabilities and restrictions imposed 
on British Indian subjects in Natal and Transvaal. The 
attitude of Englishmen and Anglo-Indians towards Indians 
and the condition of India under British rule were largely 
discussed. Native states received little attention, but the 
abdication of Maharaja Holkar excited general interest. 

Japan's succes in her war with Russia was welcomed 
The Tibet expedition (1905) excited keen interest—the 
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general opinion was against the charge of the 

1904- 1905 cost to Indian treasury. Afghan affairs attract¬ 

ed little attention. The harsh treatment of In¬ 
dians in S. Africa was resented. Co-operation between 
Hindus and Mohmmedans in supporting the National Con¬ 
gress was advocated. The partition of Bengal was greatly 
protested. The Official Secrets Act was regarded a blunder. 
It was argued that Govt, should guard its secrets by watch¬ 
ing its servants and not by hampering the press with penal¬ 
ties. Lord Curzon’s review of his administration was 
criticised very unfavourably. 

The principal subjects discussed were the partition of 
Bengal, the Swadeshi movement including the Boycott of 

1905- 190C f orei £ n manufactures and disturbances at 
uuo iuu Barisal. 

The principal political topics were Royal visit, Turkish 
affairs including the Egyptian frontier dispute and the Amir’s 
visit to India and the position of the British 

1906- 1907 colonies. A good deal of bitterness was exhibit¬ 

ed in the relation between Europeans and In¬ 
dians, and impartiality of the Government was seriously 
doubted. Much hot exchanges were provoked by the division 
of the Congress party into factions of extremists and moder¬ 
ates. The partition of Bengal, Bande Mataram, Swadeshi 
movement, Boycott were other important political subjects. 
The Press strongly condemned the importation of foreign 
sugar and advocated its boycott. 

Affairs in Morocco, unrest in Egypt, status of Indians 
abroad, particularly in British colonies, the political situa¬ 
tion in India, including disturbances, the depor- 

1907- 1908 tation of Ajit Singh and Lala Lajpat Rai, pro¬ 

posed reforms, Indian National Congress—these 
were the most hotly discussed affairs. Seditious Meetings’ 
Act was vehemently condemned. The attitude of the Arya- 
samaj towards current politics excited much discussion. The 
press had now grown representative of an increasingly 
large section of population of the province, consisting main¬ 
ly of the educated and commercial classes. 

Throughout this year the tone of the presh was increas¬ 
ingly violent and the Government had to convey a warn¬ 
ing to several editors on the occasion of the 

1908- 1909 first indiscretion in producing an article that 

rendered them liable to a criminal charge. 
Editors of Nagri Pracharak and Hindi Pradeep were warned. 

The hardship of Indians in Transvaal was constantly 
attended in the press and their passive resistance well 
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extolled. The press demanded that situation in India should 
be met by great reforms and a larger share in the administ¬ 
ration of the country. The National Congress, the discus¬ 
sions between the Extremists and the Moderates, the 
attitude of Mohammedans towards the Congress, were 
other subjects; The case of Tilak, the disturbances of 
Bombay, the Muzaffarpur Bout outrage, and the anarohists’ 
conspiracy at Calcutta, all excited considerable interests. 
The subject of proposed reforms was discussed throughout 
the year. 

With the exception of affairs in Turkey and Persia, 
which were watched and referred to with interest by the 

Mohammedan papers, no topic of foreign politics 

1909- 1910 engaged much attention. The all-engrossing 

subject of the year was the sad and the sudden 
death of his late Majesty, the King-Emperor. The treatment 
of Indians in S. Africa evoked, as usual, the indignation and 
concern of the entire press, and the conditions imposed upon 
Indians on entering Canada were treated as objectionable. 
Lord Minto’s retirement was considerably discussed and his 
sympathy and courtesy were acknowledged. Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India received the usual attention and in that 
connection, exception was taken to Mr. Balfour’s pro¬ 
nouncement with regard to Egypt that no oriental country 
has even shown a trace of capability of Self-Government. 

The press evinced some interest in Turkish and Persian 
affairs, whilst the Italo-Turkish war attracted attention. 

The Moroccan crisis, Lord Kitchner’s appoint- 

1910- 1911 ment in Egypt and the awakening of China also 

excited interest. The Coronation Darbar and 
the grant of Darbar boons made a profound and favourable 
impression on some section of the press, while the treatment 
of Indians in colonies evoked much indignation. Much 
attention was given to the employment of Indians in the 
higher grades of public service and to the fulfillment of 
their political aspirations. 

Attitude of the Government towards Islamic countries 
and the Muslim University came to much criticism. So also 

the course of affairs in Tripoli and Balkans. But 

1911- 1912 it was Urdu journalism which much benefited 

by the current of events in Islamic world (some 
Urdu papers in Rohilkhand issued daily sheets giving news 
of the Turkish war). Change of capital was generally approv¬ 
ed. Efforts were made by the Hindi National papers to arouse 
greater interest in the Indian National Congress than had 
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been shown in earlier years. The disabilities of Indians in 
S. Africa and other colonies formed a common subject for 
Gomplaint. 

The Congress papers continued to insist on the disabilities 
of the Indians in British colonies and the proceedings of the 
Public Service Commission evoked some acre- 
1912-1918 monious discussions on the relative value of 
the Indian and the European. The utilisation 
of the Indian money in London was criticised and many 
bank-failures caused journalists to cry aloud for more safe¬ 
guard for the Indian investor. The activity of the Ulster 
Unionists (Ireland) was keenly watched and with sympathy. 
The Delhi out-rage called forth a strong chorus of horror. 

Before the war broke out and eclipsed all other topics, 
some interest was evinced in Persian affairs, and the British 
Government was urged to discountenance acts 
1918-1911 of aggression on the part of Russia, on the 
ground that this was necessary for the safetyof 
India. The out-break of the war in Europe immediately en¬ 
gaged the attention of the entire press. The reception of the 
news was marked by a display of enthusiasm for and devo¬ 
tion to the cause of the Empire. With some important excep¬ 
tions, the press supported the action of Great Britain and 
was unanimous as to the justice of the cause of the Allies. 
Much gratification was expressed at the despatch of Indian 
troops to the front, and the political significance of the 
step was eagerly discussed, the majority of papers declaring 
that Indians would henceforth occupy a position of greater 
importance in the councils of the Empire. Germany’s 
methods in precipitating the war and her conduct in 
Belgium met with universal condemnation. Most papers 
seemed to be confident in the ultimate triumph of the 
Allies. 

Strong appeals were made to the martial spirit that the 
people should be restored by the abolition of the Arms Act, 
and the training of the educated Indians as 
1911-1918 volunteers. Turkey’s entry into the war was 
regretted and described as suicidal. 

Agitation against the Press Act continued. Home Rule 
was pushed. Foreign politics and War commended much 
attention though interest in the latter waned 
1915-1916 except for the major incidents, such as evacua¬ 
tion of Gallipoli, the surrender of Rut, and 
the Arab Revolt. 

As might be expected with a circle of readers resident 
for the most parts of the large towns, the topic that 
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marked first was politics followed at long inter- 

1916- 1917 vals by religion and social reform. Under the 

head of politics should be ranked education, the 
extension of which as a step to Self-Government was recog¬ 
nised as indispensable. There was a sufficient lack of interest 
in agriculture, trade, industry and banking as such, and 
what comment there was, was in relation mostly to politics. 

There was a marked development of nationalistic activi¬ 
ties and tendencies in Hindi Papers. The Congress-Muslim 
League entete was welcomed. The chief impor- 

1917- 1918 tance of the year politically lay in the split bet¬ 

ween the advance and moderate sections of the 
press. The split dated from the announcement of the House 
of Commons of the goal of the British policy as regards 
India and the impendig visit of the Secretary of State. Most 
of the Hindi press insisted that the Congress-Muslim League 
scheme was the irredeemable minimum. But some organs 
fluctuated from the leftist (extremist) side to the rightist 
(Liberal). The most influential English organ of Hindi 
readers (“Leader”, started by M.M. Malviya in 1909) met 
this fate. The report f of the Mesopotamia Commission and its 
criticism of the Govt, of India was eagerly welcomed. 
There was a continual stream of criticism diverted against 
the Arms Act, the Press Act and the Defence of India Act 
and of agitation against the internment of political prisoners 
and the detenus. India’s educational and industrial back¬ 
wardness was attributed to the illiberal policy of the officials 
and Japan was frequently held up as an example, though 
it was feared as commercial rival. Some of the bitterest 
attacks were made on the Anglo-Indian merchants and 
journalists for their Anti-Indian activities. Political work 
of non-official Europeans and of the Indo-British Association 
under Lord Syndham was watGhed with grave concern. 

Articles on foreign politics continued to appear but with 
the end of the war real enthusiasm in foreign affairs failed 
to grow. The news of the Russian Revolution was received 
with joy and the sympathetic attitude in Europe and 
America towards what was regarded as a national move¬ 
ment against autocracy was considered to be most favour¬ 
able to India in her constitutional struggle. The subse¬ 
quent trouble of regenerated Russia were regarded with 
optimism. The entry of America into War was welcomed 
and President Wilson’s speech on war-aims of the Allies 
were warmly applauded. 

The split between the advanoed and moderate sections of 
the press which began in the previous year was still marked 
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in 1918. Bitterness was shown in papers though 
1918-1919 the principle of self-determination was not to 
apply to Asia and S. Africa. Considerable 
enthusiasm was aroused by the allied declaration regarding 
the protection of small nationalties and fear of Turko- 
German invasion of India after the Russain collapse resulted 
in appeals to public to help to allied cause. Criticism came 
on Government measures to assist war. Demand was made 
that Indian Delegate to the Imperial War Conference 
should be an elected representative of the people instead of 
an official nominee. ‘Allegation was made about recruiting 
and subscriptions of war-loans and there was a demand of 
repeal of Arms’ Act. There was general opposition of cons¬ 
cription and the decision of the Government was repealed. 
While the proposal made at the Delhi War-Conference to 
mobilise the military resources were welcomed, Government 
was advised to abandon repression and to liberalise its 
policy. 

The moderates abstained from the special session of the 
U. P. political Conference and Bombay Special Congress. 
The extremists accused them of being won over by the 
Government. The moderate papers accepted the reform 
scheme with reservation while the nationalist press rejected 
it in toto and continued to insist on the Congress-League 
scheme. 

The attitude by the press towards the Rowlett Committee 
Report was one of incordiality and disagreement. The 
recommendations of the Committee were universally con¬ 
demned on the ground that they would increase already 
excessive powers of the police. 

Resentment was shown at the treatment of Indian in the 
colonies. The press was uncompromising towards the system 
of indentured labour. Afghanistan received considerable 
attention owing to the Mussorie conference and the encour¬ 
agement given by the armies to the Hijrat movement. This 
movement, it may be noted here, was accorded considerable 
support at its inception, but its failures, and the sufferings of 
its victims was little remarked on. The sufferings of the 
Frontier Hindus in raids elicited much sympathy. The 
Government of India were advised to cultivate friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Afghans in view of the Bolshevik danger. 
Throughout the year, England was constantly advised to 
withdraw from Persia. 

In the early part of the year, there was a general ten¬ 
dency to accept the reforms and to agitate for more. The 
situation changed, however, with the publication of the Con¬ 
gress Report on the events in the Punjab and with the 

45 
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development of the non-cooperation movements. Nationa¬ 
listic papers supported the “Boycott of Councils” campaign 
and hailed the result of elections as a brilliant success for 
the non-cooperation. His Majesty’s instructions to the 
Governors of the provinces were discussed on party lines, 
eliciting applause from the moderates, and from the extre¬ 
mists the complaint came that no time limit had been given 
for the grant of Swarajya and no guarantee had been provided 
against the repetition of the Punjab atrocities. Towards the 
end of the year Hindi nationalist press began to advocate 
the demand of Swarajya without the Empire. With the 
formation of the U. P. Kisan Sabha, certain papers began to 
advocate the rights of cultivators against landlords. This 
phass of class-struggle was later on carried further by a 
section of political press favouring Communism. 

The Majority-Report of the Hunter Committee met with 
unqualified condemnation which acquired additional intensity 
from the Parliamentary debates in England and the raising 
of the Dyer Fund. From the time that Mahatma Gandhi 
brought about the fusion of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
agitations and took steps to initiate an active non-co-opera¬ 
tion programme, it would be difficult to find out an issue of 
any paper of importance (with the exception of some liberal 
organs) which was not highly strained over the Punjab 
tragedy. 

On the subject of non-co-operation extremist Hindu 
opinion was for a time divided. Under the leadership of 
Mr. B. C. Paul the “Independent” (Allahabad), leading extre¬ 
mist paper in Northern India, dealt very hesitatingly with 
the question. After he vacated the editorial chair, it subs¬ 
cribed itself to the non-cooperation policy. The movement 
drew considerable opposition and condemnation from the 
Leader, Oudh Akhbar and Mashriqi, and at the end of the 
year the failure of attacks on Government Colleges, Schools 
and aided institutions had an appreciable effect on other 
papers, including the Hamdam (the Urdu daily of Lucknow). 
It is clear that a part of the English press and almost the 
whole of Urdu press was a solid re-actionary block. The 
fervour of the non-cooperation brought three new Hindi dailies, 
Aj of Benares, Vartaman and Pratap (daily) of Cawnpore. 

The Rowlett bills met with general opposition and only 
one Hindi paper disapproved the satyagraha campaign at the 
time of its initiation. The press was chiefly 
1919-1920 critical of the Criminal Emergency Powers Act, 
Indemnity Bill and on the appointment of Sir 
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Michael O’Dwyer to the Army Commission. The press 
professed dissatisfaction with the Personnel of the Disorders 
Enquiry Committee. 

League of Nations was regarded with suspicion. The 
terms of Peace were pronounced to be harsh and inconsistent 
with President Wilson’s 14 points and unlikely to lead to a 
lasting peace. Interest was gathered round 411-India Muslim 
Conference held at Lucknow in September and the obser¬ 
vance of a Khilafat Day in October when the press assumed 
violent tone. 

The Government was bitterly criticised for its policy 
towards Afghanistan. Peace was welcomed and the dangers 
of an Afghan-Bolshevik alliance was pointed out. The 
actual shaping of the Reforms excited comparatively little 
interest until June when the despatch of the Government 
of India on the subject was condemned as illiberal. A keen 
support was accorded to the dissent minute of Sir Shankaran 
Nair. The proceedings of the Joint Committee in England 
called forth little comment. Its recommendations were at 
first denounced but subsequently this hostile attitude was 
somehow modified. 

Indignant articles on the disabilities of Indians in the 
oclonies were frequent and the special legislation in S. 
Africa was fully condemned. In the numerous strikes which 
cocurred during the year the sympathy of the press was 
with the strikers. The Republican movement in Ireland was 
held out with sympathy and the encouragement was given 
to China in her resistance to Japanese encroachments. 

The Imperial budget was received unfavourably, the 
increased expenditure on the Army being the principal object 
of criticism. Commissions in the army should be more liber¬ 
ally given to Indians and voluntary system .for Indians 
should be introduced and the British garrison reduced—these 
were loudly demanded. 

The Punjab and Khilafat grievances continued to be the 
chief source of inspiration for both extremist and moderate 
papers, though in different degrees. Early in the 
1920-1921 year, the press was alarmed by *he threatened 
internationalisation of the Straits and Constan 
tinople. After the Prime Minister’s reply to the Khilafat 
deputation,*he was charged with faithlessness and it was ins¬ 
inuated that while the attitude of France was on the whole 
reasonable, the economic lust of England stood in the way of 
a just settlement. The massacred Armanians received little 
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sympathy. They were represented as seditionists who had 
richly deserved their fate. Considerable solicitude* on the 
other hand* was displayed for the Muslim sufferers in Symrna. 
With the Khilafat conference in Calcutta at the end of 
February, the subsequent conferences at Meerut, Delhi and 
Fyzabad and on the failure of the Khilafat deputation, bitter¬ 
ness increased, and and a general demand arose for the recall 
of Indian troops from Mesopotamia. 

National (mainly Hindu) susceptibities had been worked 
upon by the Report of the Congress sub-Committee on the 
Punjab disturbances. The Majority Report of the Huntor 
Committee met with unqualified condemnation, which gained 
additional intensity from the Parliamentary debates in Eng¬ 
land and the raising of theiDyer Fund. 

30. The period is remarkable for, inspite of all that it had 
to suffer, the press grew stronger everyday as the following 
figures will show: 


Year 

r 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 

1911-12 

656 

2,268 

1912-13 

673 

2,395 

1913-14 

827 

2,848 

1914-15 

847 

2,988 

1915-16 

857 

2,927 

1916-17 

805 

1,900 

1917-18 

838 

1,997 

1918-19 

883 

2,049 

1919-20 

941 

2,152 

1920-21 

1,017 

2,297 85 


56 Vide figures quoted in The Newspaper Press in India# p. 12*13. 





CHAPTER VI. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI JOURNALISM II 
(1921-1935) 

1. In February 1919, the Government passed the 
Rowlett Act wherein the Judges were empowered to try 
cases without Juries in notified areas. The Government 
declared that it had discovered plots for its subversions. The 
provincial Governments were given power of internment. 
These were considered to be very drastic steps and the extre¬ 
mist element in Indian political life was infuriated by them. 
In the same month Mahatma Gandhi launched his movement 
of Passive Resistance, and it went on till April 1919 when 
he suspended it as a result of Chaurachauri break of violence. 
Just then the news of the Jallianwallah Bagh tragedy were 
made known—innocent men, women and children were 
butchered by machine guns, and martial law proclaimed 
at Madras. The press itself was furious. The result was 
the forfeiture of a number of securities, and deportation to 
England of the English editor of “The Bombay Chronicle”. 
For seven days there was a most exacting censorship of the 
press. 

On August 1, 1919, Mahatma Gandhi again launched his 
non-cooperation movement. This time tt e objects were 
three-fold : gaining Swarajya, assisting the Khilafat move¬ 
ment, and securing justice for the Punjab. In the autumn 
of 1920, a special session of the Congress under Lala Lajpat 
Rai endorsed Gandhiji’s programme of non-cooperation. 
From the point of view of Hindi journalism, this session was 
very important, for it was here that for the first time 
national opinion was diverted on the absence of a recognised 
national lanuguage, and Hindi was recognised as such 
under the lead of Gandhiji. This at once started a new era 
in political journalism in Hindi language. Sri Shiva Prasad 
Gupta founded ‘Aj’ at Benares on April, 5, 1920, and other 
papers like Dainik Vartaman and Pratap and others were 
soon to follow. The increasing interest of the Congress in 
the cause of Hindi language as Lingua Indica did much to 
foster courage and spirit of adventure in Hindi journalism, 
and from this time onward Hindi journalism grew with 
the rapidity it had never known. The Congress intended to 
reach the masses, and they could not be reached by any 
other Indian language. As the national movement went 
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deeper and deeper into the masses, Hindi journalism grew 
more and more powerful. The history of Hindi journalism 
hereafter is, in reality, the history of the Congress reaching 
the masses—a history of the rapid awakening of the mass- 
upheaval with the progress of the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment. The visit of the Prince of Wales and the unfavour¬ 
able demonstration by nationalists resulting in lathi charges 
and arrests was itself an episode. The moderates, however, 
were working the reform, though the repressing policy 
of the Government had more than once put them on the 
horns of dilemma. Gandhi and been arrested and sentenced 
to six years’ imprisonment, and the movement was led by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das. They made an 
attempt (Dec. ’22) to win over the Congress to a programme 
of action on two planes—within and with-out the legislature. 
They failed. However, in September 1923, they successfully 
carried on their programme of Council entry, and Gandhi, 
still in prison, approved of the change. 

In 1923 elections, the Swarajists replaced liberals and be¬ 
came the majority party or a clear majority in the province. 
In the Central Legislature they captured rather less than 
half the elected seats. The same year saw serious communal 
riots in various parts of India. The relation between Hindus 
an Moslems were much embittered. In the succeeding year 
(1924) an attempt was made to bring all the parties together. 
A unity conference was called at Delhi, and it achieved 
some success. The terrorists’ activities in Bengal were still 
embarassing the Government, and in the same year an 
ordinance was promulgated according to which persons whom 
Bengal Government considered to belong to revolutionary 
associations, were to be arrested and put on trial by special 
commissioners. In the view of this new development, the 
non-cooperation programme was suspended, and a move¬ 
ment for the unification of the various committees was 
launched which resulted in all parties’ leaders conference 
on March 8, 1926. The Swarajists party walked out of the 
Central Assembly and declared its failure after working the 
reform for two and a half years. The atmosphere become 
tenser with the possibility of the Government announcing 
the appointment of the Parliamentary Commission to 
examine the working of the Montague Chelmsford Reforms. 
The announcement was made on November 8, 1927, and 
the absence of a single Indian on the personnal of the 
Commission extremely bewildered the public interest and 
opinion. All sections of public opinion uni ed in severally 
condemning the commission as tantamDunting an insult to 
India’s self respect. That the nationalists viewed it as o, 
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grave insult can be seen from the fact that the Congress 
at its Lahore session advocated the boycott of the commis¬ 
sion, and mass demonstration throughout the country as 
well as the declaration of the goal of complete independence 
instead of Dominion Status, which had been the last word 
till then. 

Throughout 1927 we see Indian Public vigilant. The 
Simon Commission was successfully boycotted. Catherine 
Mayo’s book ‘Mother India’ was subjected to very severe 
criticism by all sections of the Press. 

The same year we see the advent of Communist ele¬ 
ment which resulted in a number of strikes—which made 
the Government very susceptible. This new development 
coupled with communal tension in certain parts of the 
country and the overwhelming boycott of Simon Commission 
resulted in the introduction by the Government, of a bill in 
Central Assembly—Public Safety Bill 1928—which permitted 
the Governor-General to deport from India any British or 
foreign communists. Communists were placed on trial and 
they made sensations in the Press. Soon there developed a 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. The Safety Bill was rejected by 
V. J. Patel and the Viceroy had to issue an ordinance, giving 
to the Governor-General-in-Council the powers in question. 

In 1928, the All Parties Report (Nehru Report) was 
published. The Calcutta Congress adopted it (1929), asking 
the Government to agree to it within a year, and in the 
absence, consider it a polite ultimatum as the Congress would 
again revert to the goal of independence. As the time 
lapsed, the signatories to the Report became divided. 

In May 19'9. the Conservative Government was succeed¬ 
ed by the Labour Government; Lord Irwin was called home 
for consultation. A Round Table Conference was proposed. 
This proposal was welcomed by all the sections of poli¬ 
tical opinion in India, but the Congress wanted that 
the Conference should work out a form of Government 
for India equivalent to full and immediate Dominion Status. 
The Government was vague and unassuring. The Congress 
pronounced at its Lahore Session of a campaign of Indepen¬ 
dence_“the boycott of Central and Provincial legistatures”- 

and “authorised the All India Congress Committee, when 
it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of civil disobedi¬ 
ence of non-payment of taxes.” 

On March 12, Gandhi launched civil disobedience by 
setting out to Dandi sea-beach for preparing illicit salt, and 
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then breaking salt-laws* Soon a mighty agitation was 
developed. The Press was responsible for giving a wide 
publicity to the proposed march and figured day-to-day 
events in bold types* The strength of the nationalist press 
drowned the voices of both the liberal and the Anglo-Indian 
Press who were unreservedly condemning the Congress 
activities. The Government met the press by the promulga¬ 
tion of the Indian Press Ordinance of 1930. One important 
phase of the new national movement was the publication 
of illicit Congress bulletins and cyclostyled news-sheets 
throughout India The Government could not meet this new 
phase successfully although it took upon it a whole world 
of searches and prosecutions. Almost all of these news-sheets 
in our Pradesh were in Hindi, though Urdu and English 
were also used in some cases. The publication of the Simon 
Commission Report aggravated the situation, and the Libe¬ 
rals even were dissatisfied with it. The Liberal leaders who 
were anxious to attend the R. T. C. made peace-ventures but 
the result was not achieved. 

2. The twenty and odd years that followed are the years 
of the rapid development and growth of nationalistic Press, 
specially in vernacular. The present day position of Hindi 
journalism is in most part the result of the labour of these 
score of years. 

The newcomers in English Press were many. Pandit 
Motilal founded “The Independent” (1919-23, Allahabad), a 
daily newspaper of advanced nationalistic viewpoint. After 
the closure-down of this paper, Pandit Motilal and party 
(Swarajist party) published “Hindusthan Times” of Delhi 
(1922). In 1927, came “Spark” (Bombay, Editor M. G. Desai) 
and the “New Spark” (Bombay, editor Mr Lester Hutchin¬ 
son.) In 1930 were launched “Liberty” (Calcutta), later 
“Forward”, “Advance” (Calcutta), “Justice” (Madras), an 
organ of non-Brahmanist party, and “Free Press Journal” 
(Bombay, June 1930). 

3. Post-war Press developments . There were a number 
of important developments of the Press, which added much 
to its growth and vitality : 

(1) In 1926, the Government inaugurated the beam wire¬ 
less system of communication between Rugby and Kirkee 
which made it possible for press telegrams to be dispatohed 
at a rate lower than that of the cable company, although in 
course of time the service was handed over to the Imperial 
and International communications, and the rates for both 
wiriess and cable transmission were made uniform. 
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(2) On 5, 1927, an air service was inaugurated between 
India and Egypt which, in course of time, became a weekly, 
then biweekly, and now almost a daily service. 

(3) The British Government organised a regular officer 
service for broadcasting news. The news were compiled 
by the British Foreign Office and relayed from Rugby. It 
was distributed in India by the “Reuter.” The “Reuter” 
avails these to all the newspapers at a nominal charge to 
cover the cost of distribution. 

“Some of the smaller papers printed in English rely 
almost exclusively on this service, though it does not 
aim at being comprehensive ; rather it amplifier news 
of an official or semi-official nature.” 1 

(4) Both the “Reuter” and the “Associated Press” were 
unreliable to the nationalist Press as they received money 
from the Government for supplying news. The public 
affairs were again reaching climax with the Swarajist entry 
into the assembly. So a nationalist news-agency was estab¬ 
lished (1927). This was known as the “Free Press of India” 

•—with S. Sadanand as managing proprietor. It maintained 
correspondents throughout India and soon became the most 
important news-agency on which the public opinion was 
formed. The national movement of 1930 brought into exist¬ 
ence a special ordinance, and the agency had to fight hard 
the Government As a result of this ordinance, a number 
of nationalist newspapers suspended publication. A number 
of editors were arrested, and many more had their securities 
forfeited. With the absence of the nationalistic press, and 
the apprehension on the part of other dependents that the 
publication of Free Press telegrams would result in penalisa¬ 
tion, the agency had to suffer a great financial loss. To 
meet this it started its own half-anna English newspaper 
in Bombay (Free Press Journal) which act was bitterly 
resented by press as jeopardising their interests. Afterward 
the agency again began to function officially, and has at 
present a predominating influence on the national press of 
English, and through it, the vernacular press. It played a 
very important role in Round Table affairs’ reporting. In 
Oct. 1932, it began world service of news. 

“This expansion was undertaken to meet tho demands of 
newspapers which were anxious to subscirbe to a 
news-service which could be so comprehensive as to 
enable them to dispense with the services of the Asso- 

1 Margarita, p. 353 
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ciated Press and Reuter. In consequence of this need! 
the Free Press of India, entered into arrangements 
with the Exchange Telegraph, the Central News, and 
the British United Press of London, for the supply of 
the news services of these respective agencies. These 
services were received in London office of the Free 
Press where they were subjected to selection and then 
cabled to India.” ,J 

The Free Press slowly went on enlarging its activities 
which were recently taken by the nationalistic press, by 
sponsoring (besides Free Press Journal of Bombay), an 
English daily at Madras (The Indian Express) as well as 
Gujerati and Marathi newspapers and planned to issue Free 
Press newspapers in all big cities of India. The Bengal 
Press reacted most and B. Sen Gupta, the Calcutta editor 
of the Free Press of India, set up an independent organ 
—The United Press of India, 

The Free Press collapsed in the middle of 1935. At 
present there are four news-agencies : 

(1) ‘The Bureau of Public Information’ which has been 
totally overhauled and modernised by the Government after 
its Round Table experience (1936). It has begun to treat 
Indian Journalists apar with Anglo-Indian Journalists, and 
the Directorship of the Bureau is now in the hands of an 
experienced newspaperman. 

(2) The Reuter. 

(3) The Associated Press. 

(4) ‘The United Press of India,’ the first being an official 
agency, and then coming two with official bias, while the 
last is nationalistic. 

4. Press Measures . All the period is full of heroic 
national struggle, and we should not wonder if we see 
severe Government measures coming forward to cripple 
the Press. 

In 1922, the Press Act of 1910 was repealed, and also 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908 and 
Princes’ Protection Act was certified by the Viceroy. The 
Acts were repealed as the result of an Enquiry Committee 
appointed on March 21, 1921, for the examination of the 
following measures : 


2 Margarita# p. 400 
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Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 

The Indian Press Act ... 1910, 

The Newspaper (Incitement to 

Offences) Act, 1908 

The Committee recommended the abolition of the last two 
acts and recommended some amendment in the first act with 
the object of strengthening the responsibility of the press 
and preventing the discrimination of openly seditious litera¬ 
ture. The Press Act has certain provision for the protection 
of Princes, who clamoured for a special enactment for this 
purpose, now that Press Act had been vetoed out. The 
Government introduced the Princes’ Protection Bill, but 
the Assembly refused leave for its introduction. The 
Governor-General called into action the extraordinary 
powers wested in him by the Government of India Act, and 
the bill was passed in the teeth of countryside dissent. 

Eight years later (in 1930) in the heat of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience’s inauguration, the Government promulgated In¬ 
dian Press ordinance “ to provide for the better control of 
the Press. Under the terms of this ordinance, magistrates 
were empowered, in their discretion, to demand securities 
of not less than five hundred or more than two thousand 
rupees from any person keeping a printing press who was 
required to make a declaration under Section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867. From publishers of 
newspapers who were required to make declarations under 
Section 5 of the Press and Books Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, the Magistrate could, in his discretion, also 
demand a security of not less than five hundred or more 
than two thousand rupees. Powers to declare such secu¬ 
rities forfeited were conferred when it appeared to the local 
Government that any matter published was likely to have a 
tendency, directly or indirectly, whether by influence, 
suggestion, allusion, metaphor, application or otherwise : 

(a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the 

Explosive substances Act, 1908, or to any act of 
violence, or 

(b) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor ur airman in 

the army, navy or airforce of His Majesty or any 
police officer from his allegience to his duty, or 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt his Majesty or the 

Government established by law in British India 
or the administration of Justice in British India 
or any Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerain- 
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ty of His Majesty, or any class or section of 
His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to 
excite disaffection towards His Majesty or the 
said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or, 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance 

to him and thereby induce him to deliver any 
person any property or valuable security, or to do 
any act which he is legally entitled to do, or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with 

the administration of the law or with the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, or to commit any 
offence, or to refuse or defer payment of any land- 
revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to the Government or to any local autho¬ 
rity, or any rent of agricultural land or any thing 
recoverable as arrears of or along with such 
rent, or, 

(f) to induce a public servant or a servant of local 

authority to do any act or to forbear or delay to 
do any act connected with the exercise of his 
public functions or to resign his office, or, 

(g) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between 

different classes of His Majesty’s subjects, or, 

(h) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in 

any of His Majesty’s or in any police force, or to 
prejudice the training, discipline or administration 
of any such force.” 

On one security being forfeited any printer making a fresh 
declaration had to deposit with the Magistrate before whom 
such a declaration was made, a further amount of not less 
than one securities could also be demanded of amounts 
between one thousand and ten thousand rupees. If this 
further security was forfeite l the local Government might, 
by notice in writing, forfeit the further security, the print¬ 
ing press and all copies of the offending puplication to His 
Majesty. When these forfeitures were declared the local 
Government might direct a Magistrate to issue a warrant 
to seize or declare the forfeited property and to enter any 
premises for the search of such property. 

Appeals oould be made to the High Court to set aside 
orders within two months from the date of their execution. 
Such applications were to be heard by a special bench of 
the High Court composed of three Judges, or, where the 
High Court consisted of less than three Judges, of all the 
Judges. 
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A year later (1931), the Government decided to re-intro¬ 
duce a new Press Bill designed to suppress the publication 
of matter inciting or encouraging murder or violence. 
This was Indian Press (Emergency powers) Act, 1931. Any 
person keeping a printing press who has required to make 
a declaration under section 4 of the press and Registration 
of Books Act of 1867, might be requested by the Magistrate 
before whom the declaration was made, for reasons to be 
recorded in writing, to deposit with the Magistrate within 
10 days from the day on which the declaration was made, 
a security upto one thousand rupees. A similar provision 
applied to the publisher. The Magistrate was empowered 
to make this demand on the request of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. Whenever it appeared to the latter that any print¬ 
ing press was use! for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspapers, books or other documents containing 
any words, signs, or visible representation which incited 
or encouraged or tended to incite or encourage the commis 
sion or any offence of encourage the commission of any 
offence or murder or any cognisiable offence involving 
violence, or directly or indirectly expressed approval or 
administration of any such offence, or of any person, real or 
fictious, who had committed or who wore alleged to have 
committed such offence, the local Govt, was empowered to 
take action. 

Where a security had been deposited, the local Govern¬ 
ment could declare such security or a portion of it forfeited 
to His Majesty, or where the security had not been deposit¬ 
ed to declare the Press to be forfeited to His Majesty. All 
copies of such newspapers, books and other documents wher¬ 
ever found in British India could be likewise forfeited. 

If, after one security had been forfeited, the local Go¬ 
vernment could forfeit yet a further security, which could 
not be less than one thousand or more than ten thousand 
rupees in the case of both the printer and the publisher. 
The Act also empowered the local Government to direct a 
magistrate to issue a search warrant for such property 
where copies of newspapers and books declared forfeited 
were suspected to be stored for distribution. The chief 
customs office or the officer authorised by the local Govern¬ 
ment could detain any package brought into British India, 
which he suspected contained documents coming within the 
provision of the Act. 

It will be seen that summary action could be taken by a 
magistrate on instruction from the local Government and 
thus the onus of proving themselves innocent fell upon those 
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who were prosecuted. The remedy open to then was by 
appeal to a special branch of the High Court Composed of 
three judges, or where the High Court consisted of less 
than three judges, of all judges. If it appeared to the special 
bench that the matter cited did not come within the moan¬ 
ing of the A.ct, the special bench had the power to set aside 
the order, where it related to the demand for security or 
was one ordering forfeiture of the printing press in ques¬ 
tion. 

Another Bill affecting the press was the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Bill which replaced an ordinance promulgated in the 
previous April (Ordinance No. IV of 1931). The object of 
the measure was to penalise publishers calculated to inter¬ 
fere with the maintenance of good relation between His 
Majesty’s Government and friendly foreign states. Some 
newspapers had been critical of the administration in cer¬ 
tain states adjoining the frontiers of India, and the measure 
was designed to defend the rulers of such states from defa¬ 
matory articles. This legislation (ultimately known as the 
Foreign Relations Act, 1932) declared that when an offence 
falling under chapter XXI of the Indian penal Code was 
committed against a ruler of a state outside but adjoining 
India, or against the consul or son or principal minister of 
such ruler, the Governor-General-in Council might make 
or authorise any person to make, a complaint in writing 
of such offences and any court competent in other rejects 
to take oognizance of such offence might take cognizance 
of such a complaint. Any book, newspaper or other docu¬ 
ment containing such specified defamatory matter which 
tended to prejudice to maintenace of friendly relations 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
such state, could be detained in the same manner as the 
seditious literature. 

On January 4, 1932 foure ordinances were promulgat¬ 
ed—one of which was the Emergency powers Ordinance, 
conferring certain special powers for the maintenance of 
law and order and, in particular, for widening the operative 
section of the press Act so as to permit action against the 
publication of matter calculated to encourage the civil 
disobedience movement. 

In Nov.—Dec, 1932, the Government introduced a bill 
seeking to embody the main provisions of the Special powers 
Ordinance in the form of an Act. The bill was passed and 
latter supplemented by many provincial bills. 

Two years later (1934), the Government passed “An Act 
to protect the administration of States in India which are 
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under the suzeranity of His Majesty from activities which 
tend to subvert, or to excite disaffection towards, or to 
obstruct such administration”—“The Indian States (Pro¬ 
tection) Act of 1934 (Act No. XI of 1934)”. The act modified 
the application of Act XXIII of 1931, and XXIII of 1932. 
Provision 3 of the Act read : 

“The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, as 
amended by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, shall 
be interpreated 

(a) as if in subsection (1) of Section 4 of the Act, after 

clause (i) the following words and clause aie 
inserted, namely— 

‘or (1) to bring into hatred or contempt or excite 
disaffection towards the administration establish¬ 
ed in any state in India. 

(b) as if in Explanation 2 and Explanation 3 to the said 

sub-section, after tho word ‘Government’ the words 
(or ‘Administration’, and after the letter and 
bracket ‘(d)’ the words, letter and brackets, ‘or 
clause (jV were inserted, and 

(c) as if afterward Explanation 4 to the said subsection 

the following explanation were inserted, namely; 
‘Explanation 5—statements of facts made without 
malicious intentions and without attempting to 
excite hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not 
be deemed to be of tho nature described in clause 
(j) of this subsection’. 

And any power which might, by reason of such insertion 
but not otherwise, be exercised, by the local Government 
under the Act if so altered, may also be exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council ; and for the purpose of the 
exercise by the Governor-General-in-Council of such powers, 
the Act shall be interpreted as if references to the local 
Government were references to the Governor-General-in- 
Council, as if to subsection (i) of Section 23 the following 
proviso were added, namely : 

“Provided that an application under this section against 
an order made by the Governor-General-in-Council 
under any of the sections themselves therein specified 
except section 19, shall lie to the High Court for the 
local area in which any security required under this 
Act from the printing press or newspaper concerned 
was deposited or to be deposited. 

5. The chief events which furthered journalism gene¬ 
rally and Hindi journalism particularly, were the non- 
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coperation movement (1921), the Khilafat movement (1921), 
the elections to the Councils and Assembly (1927, 1935) and 
the Congress movement (1930, 1932). 

6. The following charts will show the progress of Hindi 
journalism vis-a-vis Urdu journalism : 3 

CHART 1 


showing the number of subscribers 


Years 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Total 

Percentage 





Hindi 

Urdu 

1891 

8,002 

16,256 

24,258 

32.9 

67.1 

1901 

17,419 

23,747 

41,176 

42.0 

58.0 

1911 

77,731 

76,608 

154,339 

50.3 

49.7 

1922 

215,124 

140,486 

355,970 

60.4 

39.6 

1931 

335,438 

150,556 

385,998 

60.9 

39.1 

1936 

324,880 

182,485 

507,365 

64.0 

36.0 


The above figures clearly show that in the period under 
notice (1921-35) the vogue of journalism was rapidly increas¬ 
ing. Hindi journalism had almost double of the votaries of 
Urdu journalism. The number of subscribers in Urdu has 
increased only by one-half, while that of Hindi by 16 times. 

CHART 2 


Number of Newspapers and periodicals, figures for 
U. P. alone 


Year 

Hindi 

Urdu 

English 

Bilingual 

Trilingual 

1923-24 

205 

161 




1924-25 

218 

183 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

192?-26 

246 

196 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

1926-27 

237 

219 

93 

24 

10 

1927-28 

266 

243 

89 



1928-29 

270 

234 

94 



1929-30 

253 

224 

85 



1930-31 

253 

225 

84 




3 Vide Saraswati, Vol. 1, 1937 
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Year 

Hindi 

Urdu 

English 

Bilingual Trilingual 

1931-32 

229 

262 

80 


1932-33 

219 

239 

81 

... 

1933-34 

533 

265 

93 


1934-35 

229 

298 

82 

... 

1935-36 

219 

299 

84 


1936-37 

329 

354 

108 

39 


CHART 3 

Showing the number of subscribers to newspapers and 
journals published in the United Provinces 


Year 

Hindi 

Urdu 

1930 

267,250 

132,049 

1931 

106,000* 4 

26,000 

1932 

254,370 

136,949 

1933 

233,672 

145,845 

1934 

244.736 

157,434 

1935 

301,001 

169,395 

1936 

324,880 

282,485 


Thus we see that Hindi journalism has grown from power 
to power during this period. The period 1900-1918 is the 
period of consolidation of Hindi journalism. That under 
review saw much progress and differentiation in many of 
its branches. The position of journalism in United pro¬ 
vinces in the beginning of the period (1921-22) can be noted 
as thus:-— 

“The total number of newspapers and periodicals pAnted 
during the year was 525 as compared with 427 in the 
previous vear. Of these 97 were in English, 195 in 
Urdu and 226 in Hindi. Lucknow contributed 101 
papers, Allahabad 86, Benares and Agra 41 each, 
Meerut and Cawnpore 32 each, Moradabad 24 Bijnore 21 

4 Of 11 newspapers only. 

6 Of 9 newspapers only. The above statement was put up by 
Hon'ble Minister of Education, United Provinces, in the Legislative 
Assembly, on the 12th November, 1938 
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and Aligarh 18, 9 English, 4 Urdu and 12 Hindi papers 
had a circulation of more than 200 copies and in only 
two cases did the circulatian reach 10,000. Seven¬ 
teen new papers were added to the list of reported 
publications and 14 ceased publication.” 6 

The Urdu journalism was much benefitted by the Khilafat 
movement, but in the succeeding two years (1922,1923), there 
was a marked decline in the number of Urdu publications 
due to the decline in the Khilafat agitation consequent 
on peace with Turkey and the ratification of the treaty of 
Lausanne. 

Elsewhere we have given a comparative chart showing 
the numbers of Hindi and Urdu periodicals etc. in this 
period. But that table cannot show the increasing in¬ 
fluence and vitality of Hindi journalism. For this we have to 
look elsewhere. In 1921-22, 12 Hindi papers had a circula¬ 
tion of more than 2,000 copies, while only 4 Urdu papers 
reached that limit. Besides two Hindi papers had circula¬ 
tion of about 10,000. In 1923-24, the position of Hindi jour¬ 
nalism was such that three daily papers had circulation of 
over 2000 copies daily (four English and one Urdu daily 
reached this circulation). Amongst weeklies the largest circu¬ 
lation was that of a Hindi newspaper with 14,000 copies. How¬ 
ever sales as yet were not stablised. For in the succeeding 
year (1924-25) the number of daily papers with a circula¬ 
tion of 2000 and over fell from 8 to 6, of which three were 
English, two Hindi and one Urdu. The sale of the best¬ 
seller in Hindi of previous year (14,000) fell to 6,500. and the 
first place was taken by an English daily paper with a circu¬ 
lation of 7000. A Hindi monthly paper came third with 6,000. 
The best-seller daily of Urdu had a circulation of 3,000 
(half that of Hindi best seller). How the sales of Hindi 
journalism was fluctuating in these days can be seen by 
the data supplied by the writer of the Government Admi¬ 
nistration Beport, U. P., 1925-26, according to which one 
English daily doubled its circulation and issued 16,000 
copies daily and another English daily paper was second 
with its circulation of 6,500 (they published previously 7000, & 
4,800 respectively). One Urdu bi-weekly arose from 2500 
to 6000. On the other hand two Hindi leading papers fell 
from 4500 and 3000 to 725 and 1,000 respectively. The 
increase in total circulation of Urdu press was one and a 
quarter of Hindi press. 7 

6 U. P. Administration Report, 1921-22 

1 Vide data in the Administration Report 1925-26 
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In 1926, the number of Hindi and English papers decreas¬ 
ed from 246 to 237 and from 99 to 93 respectively, but the 
number of Urdu papers rose from 196 to 219. Among the 
weeklies the Pratap of Cawnpore had a large circulation, 
and the Chand (Allahabad) and Madhuri (Lucknow) were 
the most widely read among the monthlies. Next year 
(1927) the most important increase occured in Hindi papers. 
Of these two showed an increase of 3600 each, one a 
Allahabad monthly, and the other a Benares bi-weekly. 
Two Hindi weeklies and one Hindi monthly showed incre¬ 
ases of 2000 and more, and a Hindi daily an increase of 1000. 
Thus six Hindi papers showed a combined increase of over 
14,000 copies—as agains this, the only important increases 
were of 1000 each in two Urdu papers. After a year (1928) 
the net increase in the circulation of Hindi papers was only 
about 2000. Thus, the phenominal increase in the circulat¬ 
ion of Hindi papers noted last year, was not mentioned. 
In 1930, 29 Urdu and 42 Hindi papers were added to the 
list of publications. In 1931, two Urdu and 10 Hindi papers 
had a circulation of 4,000 and over, and eight Urdu and 18 
Hindi papers a circulation of 2000 and over. 31 Urdu and 34 
Hindi papers were adled to the list and 23 Urdu 31 Hindi 
papers formerly on the list ceased to appear. In 1933, 3 
Urdu and 6 Hindi papers had a circulation of more than 
4000 each, 4 Urdu and 11 Hindi papers had a circulation 
varying from 2000 to 4000. 

7. Throughout this period, as before, monthly journal¬ 
ism predominated, followed at a distance, by weeklies, dailies 
and bi-weeklies respectively. The popularity of monthly and 
weekly journals is in itself a criticism of the existing press. 
Apparently the average reader is little interested in news, 
although the practice of publishing press-telegrams of gene- 
ral and local interest was on the increase. What reader 
really looked for was an editorial pronouncement on ques¬ 
tions of public interest. Arts and letters, sports, industry, 
travel and science make little appeal to him, though a few 
industrial and literary journals maintain somewhat pre¬ 
carious existence. 

8 The history of Hindi journalism at this stage is of 
supreme importance to a chronicler, because of the diverse 
forces reacting in the field, and the strength and influence 
it has begun to exercise on politics and literature. 

Saraswati continued its unique position, and though Dwe- 
vedi left in January, 1921, it carried on the policy chalked 
out by him till 1928 under the editorship of Pannalal 
Padumlal Bakshi. The period which followed saw a rapid 
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rise in Hindi journalism in all its spheres of aotivity. 
Although the literary magazines figured much in number 
and strength; the initiative passed in the hand of political 
journalism which rapidly developed due to the rise of the 
strength of the Congress which championed Hindi and 
spoke to masses in that vernacular. From hence, there 
was a division of labour. The magazine took the cause 
of literature, and weeklies and dailies went to contemporary 
events and news and general information. 

The most important magazines were Madhuri (1921), 
Dakshin Bharat (1922), Chand (1923), Manorama (1924), 
Samalochak (1224), Maharathi (1225), Kalyan (1226), Khi- 
launa (1927), Veena (1927), Balak (1927), Sudha (1927), Vishal 
Bharat (1928), Tyagbhoomi (1928), Hans (1930), Sangeet 
(1930), Ganga (1930), Rangabhoomi (1931), Vishwamitra 
(1933), and Maya (1934). The total number would exceed 
several hundreds. These have carried our literature forward 
through these decades. They have been instrumental in 
popularising new literary currents—and every poet and 
writer of repute has contributed to them some time or other. 
They cover almost every possible subject. 

Saraswati continued to take lead till 1928 after which 
it ceased to function as an influence on Hindi political 
journalism. The decline of Saraswati began from 1929 
when Bakshi left it, and the policy was controlled by the 
manager. This decline is due to : 

(1) Severe competition in field which has not increased 
so much. From its very initiation Madhuri (1921), had taken 
a very important part in publishing high class literary 
articles and poems, and it had very soon become a mirror 
of literature. Almost all great writers and poets were 
connected with it. Manorama, Maharathi, Veena, Sudha 
and latest Tyagbhoomi and Vishal Bharat were snatching 
subscribers from it. Hence it began to change from a 
literary paper to a periodical of light matter. 

(2) Lesser reading matter was offered to the reader by 
the use of bolder types. 

(3) Till now Saraswati had fashioned a public taste—nay, 
it was Saraswati that had really created it. The advertise¬ 
ment of Vyavasthapak (1929, p. 720) shows this. This 
advertisement will itself tell a lot, 

(4) The vogue of special issues had begun and it left 
lesser margin for improving single issues. 
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(5) Various colour-printing and, later on ornaments 
were used to attract public attention. 

We have traced the history of this decline elsewhere. 
Here we have to add that post-Dwevedi periodical journalism 
grew rapidly till 1930, and then it as much rapidly dwindled 
into such uncreditable stage as it is in today. 

The Great war (1914-18) began rightly the daily journalism 
and the weeklies were thrown into the background. After 
the Great war, there was general financial depression the 
world over, and hence both the weekly and the daily Hindi 
press was thrown into disorder and convulsion. Then came 
the non-violence noncooperation campaign—and press Acts 
were there. But there were causes which favoured the 
growth of Hindi journalism. We can locate some of 
these:— 

(1) The war had created a newspaper-reading public. It 
is the peculiarity of newspaper-reading that once a person 
begins to read papers, it may for any reason whatsoever, 
the habit is formed and even when the original cause dis¬ 
appears the rage for news and specially for foreign news 
dev elopes to a great degree. So at the end of the War we find 
many newspaper boys cycling about with cries of sensa¬ 
tional news of the day. They do not confine themselves 
to cities only, but are seen even in village. Our villages 
were awakened from deep slumber of ages as theirs were 
interest chiefly involved, for in many villages there was 
not a single home that did not supply a recruit and waited 
for the news of his welfare. “The wartime made the people 
anxious to know war-news and so there was an enormous 
rise of newspapers and news-sheets/’ 8 

(2) After the cessation of the World-War, the motor-trans¬ 
port was introduced into India. The world-war employed 
motor-transport to a great extent, and after the war had 
successfully terminated, the released motors and busses were 
sent to India for ordinary transport. The vast continent 
of India with long and tiresome distances had an ill-provided 
railway service and was well-suited for the growth and 
spread of cheap and rapid means of motor traffic. From 
1918 to 1928, motor traffic increased by leaps and bounds 
and by this new means of communication the town and 
the country were brought into closer contact with each 
other. The craving of the mofussil people for news about 
the War was supplied by the cheap news-sheets and motor- 

8 Vide History of Marathi-literature, 1800-1938 p. 474 ; also Ibid 
page 40 
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traffic which carried packets of papers and small news-sheets 
to eager agents and newspaper-boys on its way. 9 

(3) The new reforms (Montague-Chelmsford, 1919) gave 
people an elected assembly, and thus, for the first time the 
man-in-the-street became conscious of the association with 
wider interests. The electorate could not be reached with 
English press which chance fell to Vernacular press. The 
Hindi press rose to this occasion and grew enormously. 

(4) The Congress adopted Hindi as a national languge 
in 1919, and this gave an impetus to political journalism. 
Writing of this influence, Margarita Barns says : 

“One of the subjects which was agitating nationalist 
opinion at that time was the absence of a recognised 
national language. Since then Mr. Gandhi has lost 
no opportunity on the necessity of nationwide teach¬ 
ing of Hindi. Many far-reaching thinkers, educational¬ 
ists and politicians shared his anxiety that Hindi 
should be the medium of instruction in schools. At this 
time Sri Shiva Prasad Gupta, the well-know mil¬ 
lionaire philanthropist of Benares founded his Hindi 
paper, the Aj, at Benares, on Sept. 5, 1920. . . , , 

As its policy was directed towards reaching the masses, 
the paper necssarily had to devote considerable space 
to educating matter. Also, owing to the poverty of 
the general public, the selling price had to be as low 
as half an anna.” 10 

The important papers after the war were (1919)—Abbyu- 
daya (Prayag), Tirhut Samaohar (Muzaffarpur), Bharatmitra 
(Calcutta), Veer Bharat (Calcutta), Kshatriyamitra (Benares), 
Venkateshwar Samachar (Bombay), Pratap (Cawupore) 
Jayaji Pratap (Gwalior), Gaud Hitkari, Bramhana Sarvaswa 
and Anand (ed. Shivanath Sharma). A year later (1920) there 
was some increase, as the analysis of the periodical address 
of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan will show:— 

(1) Monthlies , literary—Saraswati & Shri Sharda ; Science : 
Vigyana; political : Maryada, Pratap ; Abhyudaya, Prabha ; 
Student organs : Vidyarthi ; Ladies organs : Stree Darpan, 
Grihalakshmi, Stree Dharma Shikshak, Mahila Darpan and 
others. Weeklies : Pataliputra, Bharatmitra, Bangavasi, Ven¬ 
kateshwar Samaohar, Vishwamitra, Karmaveer (est. 1920). 
There was no paper on literary oriticism, and Pandit Ramaotar 

9 Ibid, p. 474 

10 Margarita, p. 347 
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Sharma attracted the notice of the Hindi world by his article 
3Tfa*T m %*t ^JT^FcTr n. The years following 

the war a number of tussles between the Congress and 
the Government, and in each of these Hindi press sided 
with the national aspirations and suffered heavily. But it 
also grew in appeal, strength and popularity. In 1920, the 
important papers devoted to political journalism were Mar- 
yada, Pratap, Abhyudaya, Bharatmitra*, Bangawasi, 
Vishwaitra*, Karmaveer, Aj*, Swatantra*, Calcutta Sama¬ 
char*, Vartaman*, and Arjun*. 

The asterisked were dailies and the rest weeklies. 
Bharatmitra and Vishwamitra published weeklies also. 
And it was political journalism that was counting. Within 
a decade this number increased to more than double. In the 
presidential address of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, the presi¬ 
dent reviewed the development of the Hindi press with Con¬ 
siderable pride. 

The papers were full of bitter controversies especially 
with regard to the election of the president of the Sammelan. 
The 1920-Samfnelan had to pass a resolution appealing the 
papers to restrain themselves in their comment. 12 Another 
analysis shows that (in 1923) (1) Religious journalism and 
(2) Social journalism were not important; (3) caste jour¬ 
nalism was important and much flourishing. Every class 
owned some papers, e.g. Brahman, Kshatriya, Kayastha, 
Kalwar etc.; (4) political journals were the most impor¬ 
tant. They were powerful instruments in political awaken¬ 
ing ; (5) Industrial press was non-existant ; (6) of non- 
party (Sarvajanik) papers, a number, though unimportant, 
were present ; (7) Miscellaneous were many e. g. educa¬ 
tional, Vidyarthi, (Prayag), juveniles, and half a dozen 
weeklies for ladies. Important monthlies were Saraswati, 
Maryada, Shri Sharada, Prabha, Madhuri, Hindi Chitra- 
maya Jagat. Of these Mareyada and Shri Sharada closed. 
Hindi Chitramaya Jagat was the only monthly paper which 
was devoted to political journalism and illustrations. Of 
fortnightly, a number of them were published in earlier times, 
but none existed in 1923. Of weeklies Hindi Bangavasi, 
Venkateshwar Samachar, Pratap, Bharatmitra, Abhyudaya, 
Pranvir, Desh (Patna), were important. There was no semi¬ 
weekly. The important dailies were Swatantra, Bharat Mitra, 
Vishwamitra, Calcutta Samachar, Aj, Vartaman and Arjun. 
With the annual session of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (1924), 
an exhibition was held when 102 Hindi papers were dis¬ 
played. These are: 

11 Report, 1922 

13 Ibid, p. 54 
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(1) Dailies'. Aj (Kashi), Swatantra (Calcutta), Arjun 
(Delhi), Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) 

(2) Weeklies : Tarun Rajasthan (Ajmer), Hindi Rajasthan 
(Delhi), Arya Jagat (Lahore), Marwari (Nagpur), Rangila 
(Gayadham), Matwala (Calcutta), Prem (Brindaban), Mauji 
(Calcutta), Agrasar (Calcutta), Jainmitra (Surat), Kartavya 
(Etawah), Udaya (Saugor), Hindi Kesari (Kashi), Vriddhi 
(Almora), Mahila Sudhar (Cawnpore), Shramik (Calcutta), 
Garib (Bijnor), Swadesh (Gorakhpur), Tirhut Samachar 
(Muzaffarpur), Mahaveer (Haridwar), Marwari Brahman 
(Calcutta), Surya (Kashi), Hindi Sambandh Sahayak (Sabran- 
pur), Sindhu Samachar (Shikarpur), Lokmanya (Banda) 
Kailash (Moradabad), Desh (Patna), Bhavishya (Cawnpore), 
hankar (Moradabad), Pratap (Cawnpore) 

(3) Biweeklies : Pranvir (Nagpur) 

(4) Fortmghtlies : Garhwali (Dehradun) 

(5) Monthlies : Sanadhya Hitkari (Jhansi), Conference 
Prakash (Ajmer), Yugantar (Calcutta), Nigamagam Chan- 
drika (Benares), Vidyarthi (Prayag), Mahw Mayukh (Kashi), 
Deshbandhu (Calcutta), Sanadhyopkarak (Agra), Hindi 
Pracharak (Madras) Audichya Brahman (Delhi), Shishu 
(Prayag), Sukhmarg (Aligarh), Halwai Vaish Samrakshak 
(Kashi), Hindi Galpamala (Kashi), Sammelan Patrika 
(Prayag), Tijarat (Shahjahanpur), Brahman Saravswa 
(Etawah), Nagri Pracbarini Patrika (Kashi), Hindu Sambandh 
Sahayak (Sahranpur), Sampraday (Baroda), Sindhu Sama¬ 
char (Shikarpur), Lokmanya (Banda), Gahoi Vaish Sevak 
(Orai), Parmar Bandhu (Jabbalpore), Praja Sevak (Ho- 
sbangabad), Barwal Chandrika (Kashi), Dwijraj (Prayag), 
Anubhut Yogmala (Varalok, Etawah), Kalwar Kshatriya 
Mitra (Prayag), Kshatriya Vija, (Kashi), Bramhachari 
(Rishikul, Haridwar) Marwari Agrawal (Calcutta), Kanya- 
kubja (Kashi), Dharma Rakshak (Calcutta) Grihalakshmi 
(Prayag), Bhrawar (Bareilly), Chhatisgarh (Ramgarh), 
Mahila Sudhar (Cawnpore), Maheshwari (Calcutta), Sanatan 
Dharma (Calcutta), Samalochak (Saugor), Maheshwari 
Sudharak (Ajmer), Saraswati (Prayag), Balsakha (Prayag), 
Samalochak (Sikandarpur Farrukhabad), Mahila Mahatwa 
(Calcutta), Samanvaya (Calcutta), Prabha (Cawnpore), 
Savadhan (Bhiwani). Naye Brahman (Cawnpore), Arya 
(Lahore), Shikshamrit (Narsimhapur), Mohni (Damoh), 
Alhir Samachar (Shikohabad), Jain Gazette (Calcutta), 
Kshatriya Veer (Pauri), Yog Pracharak (Kashi), Kalaudhan 
Mitra (Bhagalpur), Kalwar Kesri (Lucknow), Kavita 
Kaumudi (Prayag), Kurmi Kshatriya Hitaishi (Pannagar), 
Swasthya (Cawnpore), Shanti (Sahranpur), Shiksha Pra- 
bhakar (Lucknow), and Shiksha Sevak (Patna) 
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Till 1926, dailies were a cumbersome affair, The short¬ 
comings were : 

(1) Bad typography 

(2) Indecent matter and advertisement 

(3) Long three-coloumned editorials 

( 4 ) Unbalanced articles towards Home and foreign news 
and affairs 

The weeklies were better edited and discretion was used 
in the choice of matter and information. New political 
newspapers of importance, however, came in 19*5—Bha- 
vishya (Cawnpore), Kharmaveer (Khandwa) and Sainik 
(Agra). They were organs of persons who were ever ready to 
sacrifice themselves at nation’s altar and hence their paper 
grew in power and popularity. Their sacrifices made for 
any shortcomings in their journalistic ability. 

When the nation again rose up against the Government 
(193l), these were suppressed by special ordinances. The 
result was that soon (in 1933), dailies became only a cata¬ 
logue of news, and the weeklies that lived a parasite exist¬ 
ence were even worsted. There was no liberal Hindi paper 
when the Congress launched its salt satyagraha, and hence 
Bharat (1930) came into existence. In 1933 it become semi¬ 
weekly. In 1931 the following dailies were being published : 
Vishwamitra (Calcutta), Swatrantra (Calcutta), Bharatmitra 
(Calcutta), Lokmanya (Calcutta), Swadhin Bharat (Bombay), 
Arjun (Delhi), Lokmat (Jabbalpur), Vartaman (Cownpore), 
Aj (Benares), and Hindi Milap (Lahore). Of the Calcutta 
papers, ‘Vishwamitra’ was the best. 

1929-30 

There is no noteworthy change in Hindi journalism. The 
ephemeral nature of production continued. Leader Press, 
Allahabad, began publishing weekly ‘Bharat’. The monthlies 
vied each other in publishing special issues, Vtsheshank , 
sometimes publishing 4 or 5 of these every year. The 
tendency of pouring such “special issues” was on the 
increase. Prayag added Bbartendu and Calcutta, Saroj (ed. 
M. Navajadiklal). Saraswati, Madhuri, Chand, Vishal 
Bharat, and Maharathi maintained their well-earned repu¬ 
tation. 

1931-32 

Noteworthy newcomers were Navayug (Delhi) and 
Bharati (Lahore). There were three dailies in Delhi, which 
implicitly shows the westward march of Hindi* It was 

48 
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hoped that we could soon have Hindi as the language of 
Metropolitan journalism. Semi-weekly Bharat of Prayag 
changed to larger sized illustrated daily. The daily Pratap 
lost its former spirit and sale. Aj (Benares) continued 
unchanged. There was no notworthy changes in the 
position of Hindi newspaper (daily) journalism. 

The weeklies deteriorated. 

The only noteworthy weekly was Aryamitra. 

The monthlies also deteriorated. Saraswati, a premier 
monthly of historic importance, left the ideal fostered 
through it by Sri Acharya Dwevedi, and took to propaganda 
and momentary issues. 

Journalism was engaged in controversies of all sorts. 
Quick changes of repartees, controversial articles, personal 
articles, personal squibbles-—these grew. Even the month¬ 
lies took part in these, and produced much that was of 
ephemeral nature. The new spirit affected and miscarried 
several magazines and periodicals. Abhyudaya was one of 
them. However, several magazines did not catch the con¬ 
tagion. 

1933 

The press Ordinances of the Viceroy checked the growth 
of journalism this year, as in other languages also. Many 
Hindi newspapers ceased publication temporarily. The 
ordinances not only affected dailies and weeklies, but also 
monthlies. After the truce or Gandhi-lrwin pact, many of 
the papers which had ceased publication began to be issued 
although Hindi journalism could not get its former momen¬ 
tum. The movement, however, benefitted Hindi journalism. 
Nationalist papers were widely read. The movement increas¬ 
ed the newspaper-reading public and the sacrifices of the 
journalists soon gained deep sympathies. 

The press Ordinances took a great toll of life, ‘Bhavishya’ 
illustrated weekly of Allahabad wa< a newcomer. This was 
altogether a unique paper. Bharat turned semi-weekly. 
It was now well-edited, and gave a variety of serial articles. 
The typography was however bad. Amongst other new 
monthlies ‘Ganga’ and ‘Maya’ were noteworthy. 

1934 

Many magazines issued Bhartendu Ank in connection 
with Bhartendu Ardha Shatabdi celebrations* Of these that 
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of Balak was best. The movement of this celebration was 
successful through the heJp of journals and newspapers. 

No noteworthy changes in journalism although (here 
was considerable growth in number. Several brilliant papers 
ceased publication. Bharat and A j stuck to their policies. 
Pratap grew less and less brilliant. The numbers of week¬ 
lies grew. The taste deteriorated. Journalistic and sensa¬ 
tional articles predominated. There was a complete lack 
of literary taste, and even monthlies partook the se defects. 
The periodical literature was mostly ephemeral, and not of 
permanent interest, though there were some important 
features in the monthlies. 

The literary and critical articles were spoilt by Personal 
remarks and undesirable elements in the form of gross 
satires. There was a growth of the tendency of writing fun 
but this had not got higher irie>ls. The 
language used was bad, and a faulty stj le was the result, 
partially due to the influence of English. Literary piracy 
was on the increase. 

A flood of cin-paper was an important phenomenon. 
Almost all of these were uniiterary and pictorial, 13 and 
in no way benefited Hindi literature or raised the level 
of Hindi journalism. 

No notworthy change except the increase of numbers. 
Aj and Bharat continued in their old spirit. Of the week¬ 
lies, Vishwamitra had been progressing. Leaving only a 
few, all were engaged in the product of sensational litera¬ 
ture, personal squibbles and controversies. However, the 
waywardness 7 ffiT) seemed to be in the ebb. Maga¬ 

zines were not interested in the production of permanent 
literature, most of their controversies were only lime- 
servers. Juvenile literature and journalism had attracted 
public notice. Many papers were issued merely for the 
interest cf the children. Scientific criticism was almost 
absent. The language was still spoilt by the frequent use 
of English words and phrases : 

“Ifo* qqt qt vqqnr eft srsrqqRerr % ^ 

qjRST 5 trt t, q^g tumfeq; q?V qq't qft 

*im q* 5rt ?>tf ^rf?q, q? qfi ?>r 1 qra ?ftqq sis 

q*TT | I fftf % fer % fqr«t I s * 14 

Cino-journalism was on the increase. Several of these 
cino-journals published pictures altogether devoid of taste 
and decency, probably to increase saJes. 

18 fapwre SRSR I : Report V. SPl991 

11 Report V.S. 1992 p. 26. 
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8. Polities. The chief item of the press was, of course, 
politics, as must be in a country dominated by foreign 
power. We shall discuss the political activity of Hindi 
journalism piece-meal. 

The year was extremely critical and demanded much sacri¬ 
fice from the pro-Congress and national papers. As much 
of Hindi journalism is national in tone and out- 

1921-22 look, it was ruthlessly suppressed. With the 
march of time and the Khilafat movement (espe¬ 
cially after the arrest of Ali Brothers, Pt. Motilal Nehru 
and other leaders including Gandhiji) the tone became bitter. 
The Swarajya (Allahabad) and Pratap and Vartaman (Cawn- 
pore) vigorously supported the movement. Vartaman was 
the most critical and bitter Hindi paper. The Aj while con¬ 
tinuing its firm adherence to he principle of non-coopera¬ 
tion movement frequently advised caution and discrimina¬ 
tion in the carrying out of the various items of the pro¬ 
gramme. Abhyudaya while opposed to some of the main 
items of the programme strongly criticised the policy of the 
Government with regard to the proclamation under Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The Gyanshakti, Anand and Surya 
were among the few Hindi papers which constantly opposed 
the movement. Attention continued to be centred on the 
mavement and the entire extremist press was in favour 
of Gandhiji’s programme. 

At the beginning of 1922 the press was full of comments 
on the proceedings of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
The decision of the Congress met with general approval. 

The entire press condemned the Chaurachauri tragedy 
and admitted that it proved the inability of the people to 
maintain non-violenco under grave provocation. The ‘Aj’ 
was one of the extremists which Urged atleration in the Con¬ 
gress programme. Hence, the Bardoli resolution was exten¬ 
sively commented upon while papers like Aj welcomed the 
postponement of civil disobedience movement. The entire 
press held the view that Aika movement was purely agrarian 
directed to secure the removal of the grievance of the culti¬ 
vators, and that its suppression would be unjustifiable. 

Anglo-Afghan treaty evoked divergent comments. The 
press was unanimous in denouncing the aotion taken by the 
Government against the non-cooperators. The extremist 
press strongly advocated oycott of the visit of Prince of 
Wa es. Oudh Tenancy Legislation came in for severe oriti- 
oism. Papers supported the cause of the tenants and warned 
Taluqdars. 
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Apart from the publication of press telegrams of general 
and local interest, to which an increasing number of news- 
papers gave attention, the great bulk of subject- 
1928-24 matter consisted of political commentary. There 
was a decided improvement in the form in which 
expression was given to political views; and, save with half 
a dozen po nts, more vituperation of the doings of the Go¬ 
vernment or of political opponents ceased to be popular with 
newspapers of these provinces. Party competition at elec¬ 
tion, communal difference, and the excesses committed at 
riots let to a rise in the temperature of political writings* 
But as a rule, leading organs of the press strove to preserve 
peace and to maintain moderation in language while ex¬ 
pressing their points of view with vigour. 

In consequence, no action against press under the law 
was necessary, save in the case of ultra-violent comments 
on the Sahranpore riot. 


The conclusion of peace with Turkey and the terms of 
settlement arrived at gave much satisfaction to the Muslim 
press, and the Leader observed that none of the nations 
defeated in the Great War had emerged so honorably from 
peace-negotiations. Turkish reorganisation was viewed 
hopefully, but news of the abolition of the Caliphate by the 
Turks caused ummixed grief and concern. Attention was 
drawn to the bad arrangement for the pilgrims in the 
Hedjaz. The prospect of trouble with Afghanistan caused 
dismay, and relief was felt when the situation was eased 
by the capture of the Kohat murderers. 

The Hindi press was unanimous in condemning the 
Kenya settlement, and opinion was not influenced at all by 
the publication of a ‘white paper’ explaining the settlement. 
The grievances of Indians in British African colonies con¬ 
tinued to be ventilated during the year, and were frequently 
advanced as a ground for non-participation by India m 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 


Liberal papers looked for a more advanced attitude 
towards Indian affairs from the accession of a Labour 
Government in Britain ; the organs supporting the Swarajists 
made thefr readers expect nothing from any British party. 

The controversy over the recla 1 r ” at ^ 1 T \ 0 o f f tJ^a^and 
R. ipn? became 

and^he^Hindi Sangathan movement. Neither an attempt 
bythe PrOTincial Congress Committee, to debar Congress 
members from taking part in 


UlUiivvvvr--' -w- 

Shuddhi activities, nor the 
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All-India compromise at Delhi on the subjects of reclama¬ 
tion succeeded in preventing the appearance of fervent 
writings on communal question ; while the meeting of the 
Hindu Mahasabha at Benares and its resolutions on Hindu 
organisation came in for much comment, but enthusiastic 
and hostile. The riots at Multan, Amritsar, Saharanpur 
and Agra provided fresh fuel for publicists. Some of the 
most ardent nationalist papers were aho the active pro¬ 
tagonists of communal interest; and it was not uncommon 
to find side by side in the same paper two articles, one of 
which pleaded for unity and ascribed communal difference 
to British machination while the other represented the 
Hindu or the Muslim attitude on some communal dispute 
in terms which could hardly fail to give offence to the other 
community. 

The split in the Congress over the question of council 
entry was at first made the occasion of much criticism 
of the Swarajists, but opinion veered round in favour of 
giving them a chance to capture the council; and it became 
enthusiastic in their favour after the success of the party at 
the election. Efforts were made to briage the gulf between 
no-changers and Swarajists, and rancour was largely divided 
against Liberal party, whose overtures for the re-union of 
progressive politicians on the constitutional programme are 
rejected in terms far from flattering. The release of Ali 
brothers occasioned hopes of quickened enthusiasm for the 
non-co-operation programme, but the Coconada Congress 
was generally felt to be barren of material results. The 
movement for Mr. Gandhi’s release gathered strength from 
news of his ill-health in jail, and his release was received 
with jubilation. Newspapers of many shades of opinion 
apprecia‘ed warmly both the motives leading to the release 
and the release was also considered to be nothing but 
motive of policy and fear of the Legislative Assembly. 

After Gandhi’s release civil disobedience was convassed 
in connection with the Nagpur flag agitation and even as a 
means of distracting attention from communal quarrels. 
Opinions against any attempt to start such a movement 
was divided, though much sympathy was expressed for the 
Akalis, and for the ex-Maharaja of Nabha. 

„ Liberal newspapers continued to oriticise the Government, 
particularly in regard to the resignation of ministers in 
these provinces and in regard to the working of the forms. 
They also indulged in penetrating criticism of the non- 
cooperation. The drift of public opinion in favour of 
agitation through constitutional channels brought with it 
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increased knowledge and criticism of Diarchy, The certifi* 
catjion of the increased salt-duty by His Excellency the 
Viceroy evoked a storm of criticism in the papers which 
lasted for five weeks. Throughout the year there were 
insistent calls for a further advance in the self-Government. 

Very little was heard of the Kisan movement and of the 
wrongs of the tenant. Bolshevism and the Bolsheviks 
received increasing attention. Muslim papers were hostile 
and suspicious in their attitude especially in view of 
Bolshevik behaviour towards Turkistan, but Vartanian of 
C ownpore came repeatedly to the conclusion that Bolshevism 
was spreading with irresistible force. In local affairs the 
necessity for economy in administration received much 
attention but proposals for amalgamation of several districts ■ 
were strongly opposed. Swarajists were elated by the success, 
of members of their party in Municipal and District Boards* 
elections. 

A number of new papers expressing extremist political 
views appeared but they only partially replaced some which 
ceased to exist during the year. Communal tension was 
responsible for the appearance of several newspapers deal¬ 
ing with subjects in dispute between Hindus and Muslims. 
Official evidence before the Arms Rules Committee was 
strongly resented by all sections of the press. The refusal 
of the Government to agree to an unrestricted issue of 
licenses was condemned as deliberately calculated to impair 
the nation’s capacity for self-defence and consequently for 
self-Government. 

With the exception of a few Urdu papers, the press 
generally supported the District Boards Bill. The extremist 
press admitted that the Bill would improve the position of 
the District Boards, but criticised the provision of the Bill 
as failing far short of the requirements of a free and 
civilised country. The Muslim papers resented the attitude 
taken by the Hindu members with regard to Muslim 
representation s. 

All sections of the Indian press were united in resenting 
tbe treatment of Indians in the colonies. The moderate 
papers thought that much good would result from Mr. 
Shrinivas Sastri’s dominion tour, but the extremist press 
regarded it as a waste of public money. Mr. Sastri was 
vehemently criticised by them for his professions of love 
for the British Empire, and they were denounced as signs 
of a slave mentality. The resolution of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference about the equality of the status of Indians in the 
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dominions was represented ks an attempt to appease the 
\ Indians with lip-sympathy. The view was reiterated that 
nothing short of self-Government could secure an equitable 
and honourable treatment of Indians in the colonies. 

The Government was still much susceptible of the extre¬ 
mist press. The editors of four papers were prosecuted 
for the publication of inflammatory or seditious 
1924-25 articles. Two of them apologised and cases 
against them were withdrawn. The two others 
were convicted. Hindi papers were the most forward to 
bear the flag of revolt as can be seen by the official 
note : “ The Hindi papers with the largest circulation are 
the least detatched in their political comments.” 15 Besides 
direct politics, Hindu-Muslim questions and problems like 
Sbuddhi Sangathan, music in front of mosques etc., were 
the most frequent vogues of the press. The Unity Con¬ 
ference at Delhi which met towards the close of 1927 
received general support from the press which did all that 
it could to further its objects. 

The press was keenly alive to foreign politics. The 
conclusion of peace with Turkey, the abolition of the 
Caliphate, the prospect of friction with Afghanistan in con¬ 
nection with the Kohat murders, dissatisfaction with the 
indemnity demanded from Egypt after the murder of Sir 
Lee Stack, the fortunes of the Hedjaj were some of the 
topics. The League of Nations frequently came to criticism 
as instrument of powerful European nations for furthering 
their imperial designs on the earth. 

The positions of Indians overseas received constant 
attention. The disabilities under which Indian labour in 
South Africa, Kenya and the colonies worked were strongly 
critioised or resented. The Government of India was blamed 
for not supporting the Indian cause in South Africa as 
strongly as the exigencies of the case required. 

The debates in the Eegislative Assembly were closely 
followed especially those on the questions connected with 
reforms. It was generally those on the questions connected 
with reforms. It was generally held that the Government’s 
attitude on this subject was reactionary or unprogressive. 
Many papers pressed for the early appointment of Royal 
Commission to examine the possibility of a further and 
immediate constitutional advance. The Hindi press unanim¬ 
ously condemned the Lee Commission Report. There 
were insistent demands that the British recruitment should 
cease. 

16 fldm. Report/1924-25. p, 112, art. 286 
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The tone of the press was still strongly prejudiced 
against the Government. Several papers published articles 
by notorious revolutionaries and some of ex 
1925-26 tremist views resumed the preaching of civil 
disobedience movement and complete indepen¬ 
dence. The Government policy in communal problems and 
situations and of agricultural development was viewed with 
suspicion. The editors of two papers were prosecuted for 
the publication of revolutionary and seditious articles. 
One was convicted and the case against the other was with* 
drawn on his tendering an apology. The editor and printer 
of a third paper were prosecuted for objectionable article 
against Muslims. 

The most important English papers were 4 Leader * 
(Liberal), Indian Daily Telegraph (which changed hands 
too frequently to have a uniform policy) and the Patriot 
(Extremist). The most popular Hindi political weekly was 
Pratap, an advocate of extreme nationalistic views. Aj, 
Bhavishya and Abhay made indiscriminate attacks upon 
the Government and Muslisms alike, and inspite of the 
conviction of its editor, the Vartaman continued to preach 
Bolshevism and civil disobedience. Swarajist tendencies 
were continued with resonably well-informed criticism of 
Government. Communal controversies loomed large. Hindi 
papers were generally interested in the question of Hindu 
organisation and it was suggested by some that the Hindu 
Mahasabha should replace the Congress with a view to the 
establishment of a Hindu Raj. 

Papers of all shades of opinion protested vigorously the 
alleged treatment of Indians in the colonies, especially in 
S. Africa. A policy of retaliation against the colonies was 
demanded. The revolution in Russia and China were wel¬ 
comed as happy auguration of the birth of a new Asia freed 
from the European exploitation. The majority report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee was condemned as reac¬ 
tionary. The liberal papers favoured the minority report 
but most papers would have nothing to do with it. There 
was a continuous demand for the stoppage of European 
recruitment for the services. 

Several papers professed to see in the organisation of N 
the labour the road to independence and Self-Government. 
Letters from revolutionaries abroad and from the Indian 
Communist party in India were printed from time to time. 
Action taken under the Bengal Ordinance was represented 
as an attempt to crush the Swaraj party and the arrests 
made in connection with Kakori train dacoity were 
denounced as a move to discredit political workers. 

49 
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* Pioneer *, 4 Leader \ 4 The Indian Daily Telegraph ’ and 
a number of papers of Bengal as well as 4 Hindu * (Madras) 
continued to influence the political tone of Hindi 
1926-21 journalism. The most important Hindi political 
weeklies were Abhyudaya, Pratap, Dainik and 
Vartaman. Abhyudaya was the~cbief organ of the Indepen- 
denTCongress party which chiefly dealt w’th Hindu Muslim 
problems and the civil disobedience movement. ThePratap 
supported the Swaraj movement, and was generally mode¬ 
rate its language. The Sainik made many strong comments 
on public affairs and the Vartaman displayed much bitter¬ 
ness on communal question. 

Journalism has always remained a thorn bed, and it 
was more so at this period of its history. Three papers 
were warned. The editor of Vartaman was prosecuted, 
but the prosecution was not passed when he tendered 
apology. Communal questions and especially the communal 
riots continued to engross the attention of the press. The 
riots were generally condemned, but some irresponsible 
papers professed to find in them a means for awakening the 
manhood of the people. There was a strong small Hindi 
press which urged that Shuddhi and Sangathan movements 
were essential for the preservation of the community. 
Government policies and elections were the most important 
and most frequent political topics of the day. 

I The affairs of Nizam came to much criticism in the 
lHindi press. The restoration of Berar was opposed. A 
strong protest was launched against the deposition of the 
’cfc-Maharaja of Indore. The League of Nations was de- 

I dared as White Jingoism for the subjection of the coloured 
races. The French action in Syria was quoted as furnish¬ 
ing an example in point, and the anarchy in China was 
feared as the first symptom of Asiatic revolt against foreign 
domination. The press was almost unanimous in protesting 
against the personnel of the Indian delegation to the 
Imperial Conference, and the r< commendations of the Curr¬ 
ency Commission. It foretold disaster from the adoption of 
a one-and-six penny ratio. 

The agricultural Commission met with less opposition, 
though a section of the press insisted on seeing in it a move 
on the part of English industrialists to exploit Indian agri¬ 
culture. Other questions disoussed in the press were 
amendment of the District Boards, Primary Education Bill 
and the introduction of reforms in N. W. Frontier Pro¬ 
vinces. 
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The press was still working hard for the awakening of 
the masses. A number of papers advocated revival of the 
policy of non-cooperation—while some extremist 

1927- 28 papers preached the doctrine of complete inde¬ 

pendence. The editors of two papers were 
warned for printing seditious matter. Another editors was 
sentenced to three months rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 200 for publishing the objectionable matter and all 
copies of an issue of a fourth paper were declared forfeited 
for publishing matter falling under the same section. 

The Pratap which continued to be the most popular 
weekly, was a great force against local injustices. Its 
vehement criticism of Government called forth a warning 
from that quarter. The Abhyudaya advocated resort to 
civil disobedience, to assert of Hindus to play music before 
mosques. ‘Aj’—the most ably edited Hindi paper—advocat¬ 
ed non-cooperation as the only measure for the attainment 1 
of Swaraj. The Vartanian continued to attack of the Go¬ 
vernment with the open and persistent preaching of com¬ 
munistic doctrines. 

The murder of Swami Shradhanand, followed by murder 
and attempted murders of other Hindu leaders at Ajmer, 
Bahraich, Pilibhit and other places, occasioned impassionate 
attaoks by Hindu papers on Muslims and their religion. 
They alleged the existence of an organised conspiracy 
against the Hindus. 

The Hindu press throughout pressed for the establish¬ 
ment of joint electorates. The entire Hindi press followed 
the nationalist interest in China with keen and sympathetic 
interest. It strongly criticised the British policy there, and 
protested against the despatch of Indian troops to suppress 
a nation’s struggle for freedom from Western capitalists. 
The exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission 
was taken as a national insult and complete boycott and 
revival of non-cooperation was advocated. 

After four years of speoial attention to communal ques* 
tions the press, as a whole, again turned to politics and 
political propaganda. The editors four news- 

1928- 29 papers were warned for publishing articles 

whioh rendered thorn liable to prosecution under 
the I. P. C. The editor, printer and published of another 
paper was prosecuted under section 124-A, I. P. C., and 
sentenced to three months’ simple imprisonment. One 
issue of a weekly paper and one of a Hindi magazine were 
proscribed. 
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The *Aj' maintained its position as the foremost Hindi 
daily paper : it opposed the Simon Commission and was an 
ardent advocate of the boycott of British cloth, as was also 
the Swadesh which represented the advanced wing of the 
Congress. The Pratap continued to be the most important 
and widely circulated Hindi weekly and a staunch suppor¬ 
ter of the Congress. The Abhyudaya maintained its place 
among Hindi journals as being the mouth-piece of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. A new Hindi weekly the ‘Bharat* 
was issued from the Leader Press at Allahabad. It was 
edited by a member of the Servants of India Society, and 
gained rapidly in popularity and circulation. The Desh- 
Bhakti continued to support complete independence and to 
exhort young men to take up national work, but it was not 
longlived. 

During the year, the chief topic of insterest was the 
Statutory Commission. On the return of the Commission 
to India, the Hindu papers resumed the compaigns for 
boycott, which was intensified by the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai. It was stated that the constitution of the Commission 
was immaterial to them. They would not accept any Com¬ 
mission, even with Indian members, if it was appointed by 
foreigners. India could only win her emancipation through 
nonviolent non-cooperation, civil disobedience, and^bycott 
of British’goods. 

British relations with Egypt were followed with keen 
interest, and the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
strongly criticised. The Kellog Anti-War Pact was denounc¬ 
ed as hypocritic. The Bardoli Satyagraha was commended 
by all Hindi nationalistic organs as a means of securing 
Swaraj. The report of the Agricultural Commission was 
critised because it was said that the main object of the com¬ 
mission was to remove the cultivators from the influence 
of political leaders and to exploit Indian agricultural re¬ 
sources for the benefit of England. 

The announcement of the Viceroy regarding Dominion 
Status was not warmly received, though some Liberal papers 
applauded the decision. The offer was regarded as a 
diplomatic move designed to prevent the revival of the 
non-cooperation movement after the Lahore Congress, 
and on the failure of conversation with the Viceroy, adher¬ 
ence to the Congress programme of Independence was 
urged strongly. The arrests in connection with the murder 
of Mr. Saunders as well as other cases of a similar type in 
the Punjab and the Meerut conspiracy case, were criticised 
as indiscriminate and as inspired by a policy of terrorism 
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intended to suppress the nationalist movement. The special 
treatment of prisoners convicted of sedition and similar 
offences, and the removal of racial discrimination were 
generally supported by the press. The recommendations 
of the U. P. Jail inquiry Committee in regarding to the 
treatment of prisoners described as ‘political’ and to with 
draw the Meerut conspicacy case in order to create a favour¬ 
able atmosphere for London conference were the burning 
topic of the day. There was a marked improvement in 
Hindu-Muslim tension, although there were occasional out¬ 
bursts of communal reoremination. 

The liberal papers welcomed the return to power of the 
Labour party in England, and held that Royal Labour 
Commission was likely to help the case of labour. The 
extremist papers, on the other hand, alleged that Com¬ 
mission was intended to strengthen the influence of the 
capitalists and urged its boycott. 

Communal questions were not so much to the fore, but 
occasionally there was an outburst of communal feelings 
especially at the time of the murder of Rajpal, 
1929-80 the publisher of Rangila Rasul and the decision 
of the Hindus to start Satyagrah at Moradabad, 
against the restrictions imposed by the district authorities 
on the Nagar Kirtan Processions. Nationalism and com¬ 
munism had the largest votaries in the press, and both 
seemed to join hands to inaugurate civil disobedience in 
1930. Communistic articles and poems were also published. 
The editors of three vernacular pipers were prosecuted under 
section 124-A, and two were sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. While the case against the third was withdrawn. 
Editors of eight vernacular papers were warned for publish¬ 
ing articles which rendered them liable to prosecution under 
the Indian Penal Code. 

‘A]’ persistently advocated revolution as the only means 
of winning complete independence. The Abhyudaya drifted 
towards extremism and advocated a revival of the non¬ 
cooperation movement. The Sainik recommended Com¬ 
munism and the Bolshevic regime. The Pratap was 
vehement against the Government and tue police and 
occasionally published revolutionary and Communistic 
poems. The Chand propounded extreme views in political 
and social matters and its special 'Marwari Ank’ was con¬ 
demned by the general public. The Bharat continued to 
grow in popularity and circulation. The Swadesh continued 
to drift further towards the left wing of the Congress. 
The Anand which was hitherto liberal became distinctly anti- 
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Government in tone. The Surya adhered to the Liberal 
creed and gained in circulation. The Balia Gazette, the 
Sudarshan, the Krantikari, the Deshbhakta and the Majdur 
frequently and freely preached revolutionary and Com- 
munistic uiews. 

The chief topics of interest were the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion, the Nehru Report, and the Viceroy’s acoountement. 
Hindi papers generally passed for the acceptance of the 
Nehru Report. The press was sharply divided on the 
Viceroy’s annoucement of November 1929. The liberal 
papers welcomed the statement and urged for a whole¬ 
hearted cooperation with the Government for the success 
of the Round Table Conference. Extremist papers on the 
other hand professed to regard the announcement as a 
diplomatic move designed to prevent the revival of the non¬ 
cooperation movement in pursuance of the resolution at the 
Lahore Congress and they advocated these views vigorously 
on the failure of negotiations of the leaders headed by Mr, 
Gandhi with the Viceroy, 

The recommentations of the Butler Committee were 
widely criticised as being highly reactionary and detri¬ 
mental to the interest of the Princes and India. The Royal 
Labour Commission had a mixed reception from the press. 

The arrests in connection with the murder of Mr, 
Saunders and other political cases in the Punjab and the 
Meerut conspiracy case received wide attention ; the hunger 
strike of Bhagat Singh and Dutta in the Lahore jail and the 
death of Jatindra Nath Das from hunger strike was a signal 
for a demand of radical jail reforms and the removal of 
racial discrimination in Indian jails. Tne recommendations 
of the U. P. Jail Inquiry Committee were on the whole 
favourably received except on the questions of differential 
treatment accorded to European prisoners. The orthodox 
seotion of the press carried on a vehement agitation against 
the child marriage Restraint Act and exhorted people to 
break it, while the nationalistic press fell in line with the 
new measure. 

The majority of the Hindi press became more extreme 
in tone. The Labour resolution about the Indian National 
Congress was largely commended and incessant 
1980-81 propaganda was carried on in support of 
Gandhiji’s civil disobedience movement* A num¬ 
ber of magazines and newspapers, which had formerly 
confined themselves to purely literary or social matter, 
became ardent advocates of civil disobedience. The Govern- 
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ment itself was not slack in taking action against a number 
of papers. 

During 1931, there was an emphasis on a radical change 
in the existing social and economic order. This took the 
form of attacks on the Zamindari system and of 
1981-8£ advocacy of Communism, or what was described 
as peasant rule. Articles in praise of anarchists 
and revolutionaries and in particular of Bhagat Singh, 
appeared. After the enforcement of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, in October, however, the 
extremist papers generally stopped all editorial comments 
and were careful no to publish actionable matter. 

The 4 Aj* continued to support the Congress and the civil 
disobedience movement, but the prosecution and conviction 
of the editor for an article on the Burman Rebellion, it be¬ 
came more guarded. It opposed no-rent campaign. The 
‘Bhavishya’ published articles in praise of both anarchists 
and of non-violence side by side and made a regular feature 
of stories and articles dealing with the French, Russian, 
Irish and Italian revolutions. The editor and proprietor, 
R. Saigal, was prosecuted, but the case was withdrawn at 
the time of anmesty following the Delhi Pact. His name 
then ceased to appear as editor and a number of nominal 
editors took his place ; one of these was prosecuted but 
acquitted on the ground that the proprietor was really res¬ 
ponsible for the article. Saigal’s Chand was as strong a 
force in politics as in social reform, along with Bhavisbya. 
The Pratap of Cawnpore was also a thorn at the side of the 
Government Censor. The ‘Abhyudaya’ became steadily 
more extreme ; two of its special numbers were proscribed 
and its editor was prosecuted and convicted. A number of 
other Hindi papers supported the Congress. The Majdur, 
Daridra Narayan and Toophan preached Communism and 
the cause of labourers and cultivators. The Brahman Maha 
Sammelan the organ of the orthodox Brahmans of Benares, 
criticised the Government for social legislation which it 
.described as a departure from the policy of religious neutra¬ 
lity. The Garhwali generally sided with the Government 
while the Gyanvriddhi, the Fyzabad Kisan, the Anand 
Pracharak and the Arun were critical to a great degree. 

In agricultural problems the press was divided into two 
camps, but the greater part of the Hindi press sided with 
tenants. A sweet dream of a Communist society under the 
dictatorship of the proletariate, was vouchsafed for a number 
of papers. The Round Table Conference was watched with 
keen, interest. The conclusion of the first Conference was 
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criticised as utterly inadequate and the composition of the 
2nd Conference aroused considerable criticism. As the 2nd 
Conference neared its end, the press was more violent. The 
Communai Pact and the release of political prisoners was wel¬ 
comed as triumph of the Congress. The communal riots • 
at Cawnpore and the findings of the Commission of Inc ^>^A 
made big subjects. Other important front-page news 4 
the affairs of Kashmir, condemnation of terrorist outfiw^# 
the financial policy of the Government, Karachi Congrt 
treatment of political prisoners in Jails, Burma Rebelli 
and the expenditure on the Army. 

Four papers were prosecuted under section 124 A o> 

I. P. C. whi'e security under the Indian Press Act 1931, wt» 
demended from nine. The ‘Hans’ was allowed * 
1932-38 reappear after some months, on giving an u> 
taking that it would not publish political ar 
in future. Eight papers were warned for publishing 
tionable articles. The ‘Aj’ gave up editorial comm' 
public affairs after the enforcement of Indian Pres 
but sometimes published special articles on important 
cal and agrarian questions which were slightly crith 
Government. The important Hindi political paper^ 
period were, of course, as previously, Pratap, Abh^ 
Bhavishya, Chand, Vartanian, Hindi Rajasthan, Majdu’ 
Daiidra Narayan, as we) .s Bharat, Surya, Garhwali v 
were liberal in their \ jws and the state paper Prajan 
which devoted itself me dy to the affairs of Indian S> 

The unique feature Pratap was that it ventilate' 

grievances of the pea a 1 political prisoners by n 

of contributed articles lotes and letters. 

€ . 

The most discusser,ypics of the year were Round r > 
conference, the Comt. ual Award, Indian States, Comm 
affairs, and action against Congress men. Papers expr( 
keen disappoinment at the proceedings of the R. T. O. 
word was condemned as it unduly favoured Muslims 
Europeans at the expense of Hindus and was likely 
accentuate communal bitterness and antagonism. . f 
was an intense propaganda in the papers against 
untouchability. 

Most of the important extremist papers which had df.’.,. 
tinued editorial oomraents in 1932, avowedly as a 
against the Indian Press Act, resume- 
1933-84 publication of editorials (1933). A sec?*- 
the press discussed and propagated ComnSI 
The ‘WhitePaper* received wide comments. The r i 
programme of the Congress—capture of Legislature 

flKT 
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disobedience—this question came again and again in the 
editorial coloumns. Labour organs and some extremist 
papers clamoured for the definition of Swaraj in a socialistic 
orm. The press was strongly in favour of the abandon¬ 
ment, of civil disobedience. Due to the suppression of the 
< ov'"v*ment, poems invoking divine aid and articles censor- 
immorality of Western civilisation took the place of 
*#jj^xpressions of political doctrines, which was ahan- 
•-S by the extremist papers in the face of the Press Act. 
^/hiji’s fast and untouchability were later the chief 
s-items. Other chief topics were agricultural distress, 
al bombarding of N. W. P. tribes and disturbances in 
r ar. Hindi press was on the whole a very progressive 
Meal element. 

)re was no prosecution this year. Security was 
^d from 8 papers and 12 papers were warned for 
|-r publishing objectionable articles. A number 
of papers resumed publications during the year. 
^ There was a large increase in the volume and 
V. of socialist propaganda and in communal bicker- 
**rge number of papers gave reasoned support to the 
.jtient. Constitutional reforms, Congress politics, 
"pi and economic problems and socialism were 
^jppics of the press. Most of the Hindi papers 
f^ned the report of the Joint Select Committee as 
,imary and unacceptable. The h was a marked move- 
gin the extremist section of t f ^e Hindi press towards 
f^m. These papers bitterly attf ked the resolution of 
^mbay Congress. Hindu-Musli. relations and relief 
* res for earth-quake suffer*^ m^wi* promising news. 

l?oughout the period (1921-35) x strength of both 
}Wpapers and the periodicals y - is on the increase 
^following figures will show : 


Year 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 

*11921-22 

1,094 

2,252 

1922-23 

1,282 

2,559 

1923-24 

1,363 

2,888 

1924-25 

1,401 

3,146 

1925-26 

1,378 

3,089 

926-27 

1,485 

3,627 

927-28 

1,525 

2,954 

>28-29 

1,995 

2,960 

>29-30 

1,693 

3,059 15 


e The Newspaper Press in India, p. 12 
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9. Hindi Vs Urdu 

During this period (1921-35) Hindi has progressed very 
rapidly at the expense of Urdu as the following figures from 
the statement put by the Hon’ble Minister of Education, 
U. P., in the Legislative Assembly, on the 17th November, 
1938, would show : 

Number of Hindi and Urdu books published in U • P, 


Year 

Hindi books 

Urdu books 

1930 

1,991 

348 

1931 

2,058 

560 

1932 

1,799 

395 

1933 

2,126 

410 

1934 

2,240 

344 

1936 

2,139 

252 


But we must not be deluded by these figures of progress of 
book-reading and journalism. The major portion of our 
population still goes illiterate. We can gather this from 
the analytical data supplied by census (1921) where counts 
are made per thousand : 

Figures showing literacy in 1921 


Hindus Muslims 



Iviale 

F. male 

Male 

Female 

India 

130 

16 

93 

9 

U. P. 

71 


73 

8 

C. P. & Berar 

8.) 

8 

2>5 

27 

C. I. 

56 

4 

169 

19 

Gwalior 

60 

6 

142 

26 

Rajputana Agency 

57 

3 

66 

9 

Ajtnero & Merwara 

140 

15 

187 

18 


The data for Muslims are irrelevant. The data for Hindus 
in all the provinces and states comprising the Hindi Pradesh 
fall much below the average (130-16). The figures compare 
ilT with figures for Bengal (268-36), Bombay (151-21), N*W.tl 
(346-98) and a number of other parts. The above clearly 
accounts for the primitiveness of journalism in our 

country. 10 

10. The outstanding journalists of this period were 
Ishwari Prasad Sharma (l’Jl9), Makhan Lai Chaturvedi 
(1923), Rama Shankar Misra (1930), Dularey Lai Bhargava 
(1923), Hem Chandra Joshi (1923), Ananda Prasad Misra 


16 Vide Modern review, 1924 
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(1926), Jagannath Prasad Misra (i926), Krishna Bihari 
Misra (1919), Rama Shankar Tiwari, Shyam Sunder Chatur- 
vedi (1929), Ram Sewak Tripathi, Venktesh Narain Tiwari 
and Jyoti Prasad Nirmal. In the proceeding period, we 
meet a number of journalists who lag far behind their 
times so far as progressive ideas in religion or social reform 
were concerned, though they were far advanced in political 
field. Hence-forward, we see such kinds only as an 
exception. Monthlies and fortnightlies far exceed dailies 
and weeklies in number and influence for the abvious 
reason that English still holds the field so far as educated 
and politically enlightened class is concerned. However 
the journalism of this period has slowly developed into a 
great nation-building institution. 

11. The most important sections of t,h.* Pin.'i i 'ns 
in this period were the Daily Press and the Magazine 
The Hindi Magazine has developed fast since Dwevodi 
(1900). Till 1912-13 the only creditable magazine was 
Saraswati and Dwevedi was giving all the new information 
which was essential for the reading public. Then he felt 
that new educational developments had carried people very 
far and he tried hard to compete with other magazines. 
Till 1918, he was the most dominating personality in the 
field. 

There was no political Magazine in Hindi except Hin d 
Pradeep (1877-1910). Narsingh (1909) was the first impor¬ 
tant political magazine of the century. Next came Prabha 
(1913), but political magazine could not secure sound footing 
in Hindi. Most of them remained a miscellany although 
they devoted a few pages to the political current of the day. 
Such important miscellanies were Tarangini (1913), Sri 
Sharda (1920), Maryada (1920), Patliputra (1920), Madhuri 
(1923), Sudha (1927), Tyagbhoomi (1928), Manorama (1929), 
Maharathi (1928 , Vishal Bharat (1929) and Hans (1930). 
These miscellanies more often turned to have strong literary 
tendencies, and politics was very often excluded from their 
pages. Nevertheless, they were important forces for the 
general education of the masses. It was during the period 
(1921-33) that several new and old aspects of Hindi journa¬ 
lism found deeper roots. The first magazine on Economics 
was Swartha (1922), and Vigyan and Bhoogol were the sole 
representative of the scientific urge of the age. Juvelino 
magazines and Cino-organs were new tendencies of this 
period and they achieved great popularity in the period. 
Maya (1930) was the precursor of tens of story-magazines 
that have to-day captured the imagination of our readers 
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and which form the main attraction of station and roadside 
stalls. 

But the real achievement of Hindi journalism during 
this period was not the magazine, but the daily newspaper. 
The daily newspaper was a losing adventure in the proceed¬ 
ing period, but the growth of national consciousness gave 
it a new strength in this period. ‘Af (1920) was the most 
important Hindi daily during this period, and Pararkar 
must be regarded the father of Hindi Daily Press He 
gave the paper an individuality of its own and his untiring 
zeal made it a great institution. As Saraswati towers in 
the monthly Press, so did ‘Aj* in the daily Press and editors 
all over Hindi pradesh looked to it for model and inspiration. 
Bharatmitra (1877), Hindi Pradeep (1877), Saraswati (1900) 
and Aj (1920) have been the four great pillars of our journa¬ 
lism and it is high time that we acknowledge their debts 
to our language and literature, and write full volumes on 
them. It is only then that we would be able to grasp the 
under-currents of cur literary and journalistic histories, 

12. Poetry. Hindi Journalism of this period (1921-35) 
played a very important liberating influence so far as 
poetry was concerned. The most important magazines in 
this connection were Indu (1909, restarted 1927), Saraswati 
(1920-35), Madhuri (1923), Vishal Bharat (1929), Tyagbhoomi 
(1928) and Bhartendu (1928). Indu really belonged to the 
earlier period. The most important achievement of Indu 
was the beginning of a new kind of poetry—the poetry of 
Chhayavad (Romanticism). We have seen that the maga¬ 
zine was sponsored by Prasad who was the, chief contribu¬ 
tor. Infact, Prasad’s development as a poet can only be 
traced through this source. In 1927 when the magazine 
was again launched after a lapse of ten years, it reviewed 
its contemporaries and editorially wrote of its great work 
as a pioneer of new poetry— 

“ira qqY it ?r?N; srsgfl' qq-qw?rt % gu f I 
qqfei, uif differ, qmtf q^rfoirt qlw, witor, 

Rfc sfk sifeq OTrafasn 1 5<?q 11 swr sfta ^rfaerr qt qftvwl 

qft SPRt *ft | SR # qffc fatTW: % srffR 

qq zjpm qstf % q?T f%qr, q* q fft % qqw % 

qqq it qfa $ ip uf I qqfer sq q sik 

qr?i % q*% ft fit? qft i 
sr^r % q qqq i qmtf qfa?r air % 
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% ftosr ?$t 11 qto-q«r<tt qftoiqfl q sqqft jnq-^r qft sir 
q?fft 11 qrto toto qtftof % qrq qtf ft f q qqq ftot ?t qqffa? 
vft?faq qfq?T | I q*?qqt qt=q N fcqf q? qqft fq?*ft, 
q? to qwto q? *i| i qqrvftq? qft qqivftqqr ?r %q qsrfq q§q 
qft%fr |, to qt ffqt q ?rq?t fqqq ?r srftorqq qtot qrvtr qft qq> 
qq 11 qtq % qrfffq it qtirq qft | qfk qf qrqft fqqq qq qqqsq 
qpqtq qq I i 

qrfq? qqt % qrfqftqr tfq? qfte qrar%q> qqt ?r ^q qt qq 
qqr I qfte sq% qrq qqrfa? qqtorqq ?qr q qt f@{ 3*rfq 
qft 11” 

( qrrfqftoqq, torqqftq, qgqtf K\W ) 

Speaking of its achievement, the editor said—^ Nrq ff^t 

qtfqqr ft 4 ^z vft 11 qrnt qq?r vt??qq \i tot prr I, <rc 
fttq qft fq to '-Rqz ft qf< qrq?q qqr tor 11 qfvt qf tor 
qft ftt? qt, qrq to qft q?g ft to 11 fqft qrftoTqqft qft ftor- 
qq I % qqr^ftr qfk 3-^fvrr qf to I qf qf ^vr strft I f% ft 
qtftf qrq sftqq % qqq qfqq % qfftqq<q % qt qgq ft qrrq- 
?q? 3q?^qr 11 tot % qft qf??:, q%-fft qft fq ftr?rqq ?r 
qqqq qf q?rq ft % gtor gqrto ft sqqft ftoqft qrqr qtr qft 
qq^r 11 qrvffqq ft fft toqq ?r torq I l fq ftt qf ?t qt 
qrffqq q ftor f? qlqq qftq q? qffq I, qrqfq 5fft fftqftt ft 
§?qqqr ftot, qft qqqt ft ^fqssqr nt ?%qt 1 qtqq ?t qtqr ^ qt 
qr^q^jqr, q?tq to ?< qmt-?qt qtK fq #rq qrqt 
qv5tr ?t q%qt I qft qjffcq % qqfqfqqrq q qfqqtfqqr % tof 11 
qftqq f q ?t fq qrqfqr q? ?ttor^ ttq 1 w qf ?t% ?t qft gf^r^ - 
?t =qt?r 11 fq^ ?t =qr% q% ft q ft I 

fqT?r fft to^rq I f? qrfffq % q qq& qf qffqgqj 

qt qRqqq |?rr I qf ?fqqr % ft qqq 1 1 ?t to | 
f? ?rq^ qtqq % qrtffqq fqqt q qt qtq ^q^ qto % % qrrq qqsr 
qRvrfvrfr?%11” 


(?vrr f%* ^ 5iqq<t ) 
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In fact 4 Indu* could easily claim to be the sponsor of a new 
era in Hindi poetry, and its files for earlier period, 1909-16, 
are a historical document in this field. The new currents 
were: 

(1) Blank verse in whft, ^rr and metres and 
siTrtr 

(2) Verse Libra (Free verse) 

(3) Sonnets in various metres 

(4) Bengali metres like and A questionairre 

was sent to Misra Bandhu, Hariaudh, Maithili Saran Gupta, 
Prasad, Narmada Prasad Misra (editor of Hitkarini , 
Jabbalpore) and Rup Narayan Pandeya* and almo st all 
of these advocated change in these lines (1915). This led 
lesser-poets to attempt new sorts of metres, and it is most 
discreditable if many of them did not succeed. Mahabir 
Prasad Dwevedi also approved blank verse— 

ere? % ^ Jr srfl I q* jtercrer qft mftt 

qfr qrforr q* w sita srft 4! MiD | g* 
qjforr q*fc ? ^r! ?rt 1 fo ?g <r? qft ^foric; 

sfh gjg gw ^r%cr^?sr sRrf sgq | 

$1 ^fcT %qisT *F3r STT^T fswJf gq? qq ^ qjRT qft 
q»g I sftg sr l” 

(Letter to Loohan Prasad Pandeya, dated 19th April, 
1907, quoted in ‘Indu,’ Vol. 6, Pt. II, no. 1, 1915, 

The best types of sonnets were those offered by Prasad, 
e.g., his sonnet — 

srgr q* gwmtf 

fagp- q?l, g^zt-s! 4t i 
sfsft q>t sqtR Jr 

%T qfl *ft, qfw^Hjfw qqq 4t— 

%qr =csr *tt % gw ir i 

Rfift RMr faqqrr q* «#r ^ 
qsqjRft *ft 3*r $ 

*ft I fasqft 3H 3»% RfqT qft 

fc ftorf foe f*fl ? 

;?kr ftgfocr n% % =q*r q¥)i 

fo?g fosft % g«a qft g5fa-fo*3 
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*3IcT *33 ^ % %q€t gtf I 

gtf 3 f*TT# TO ut, 

^g g*tfg ggr^r g*rg ft# vrar i 

( T'l, ?£»* ) 

The influence of Tagore is clear : 
gifft 3rr# it «r% fg%# 
qft nf^rr ftifag qft ft ft 
m^rr #, gf g?# vmt, g fer^r gq# 1 
?tf<sj 35ft #-ir eft g^gr^rtu % 

*fag qitgg wrgg gg g gjr gg 
fag q* ## qqg-gfft gg g% I 
fg sgrfg ft 33 f% gg^t m # 

% ^T; sF# gfttf §i:fgg ggr q?t 
$Vt; g*g ft* srti fa* gig % 

( §<3 gtf gig : gerg %/ Sept. 1916 ) 

By 192? when Indu was republished the Romantic 
School of Hindi Poetry had grown out of its adolescence. 
The January 1927—issue published a number of finished 
poems like ^ra^gg of Laksmi Narain Misra. New trends in 
nature poetry had also achieved some distinction as oan be 
seen from ihe peom entitled — 

gg gg gegt weft 
gfoqgr gsr gr gg fra 
gg^r fgsrr qit ^%g qgfagi 
*ft, §<a-gkg fug ?ra 
gr?r *1 # srcgt eprr 
sr^r q* gigg ^ 
vrara *g gg ^ fgg %gr 
jjgjqit c gpr q>fat 
gg ifaggr # *ft ifar 
giw* g;*# *r gig 
gg xmg gfag # fa* 
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f5l% vTT%*TT mi ^liffT ^ 

«fei % f^r 

uf?fcr ^f^rf?T g^P? *? 

?r C ^ ni> 

(jfnr srere; ‘im’, $vtt =; %<> \) 

An exquisite blank-verse of Nirala— Xl \—was published in 
the same issue. Several translations of Tagore’s poems 
from Gitanjali and The Crescent Moon were published 
as far back as 1915. In the period under review the in¬ 
fluence of Tagore grew and the new kind of poetry was 
given a prominent place in a number of magazines and 
periodicals. What ‘Indu’ began in 1909 as an experiment 
was soon an abiding tendency of the age and the role 
played by the magazine in Hindi literary journalism must 
be readily recognized. Infact, the periodical journalism 
from 1921 to 1935 did a yeoman’s service to Romantic School 
of Poetry. All important magazines and periodicals pub¬ 
lished poems of Prasad, Nirala and Pant. Most of the earlier 
poems of Prasad came through ‘Indu’, of Nirala through 
‘Matwala’ and ‘Sudha’, of Pant through Saraswati. Almost 
all the poems of ‘Pallava’ (P. 1928) were first published in 
Saraswati. This clearly shows how greatly debted is 
modern poetry to journalism which brought its greatest 
votaries in the field, fought their battles, and offered its 
pages to their imitators and critics. Of course, most of the 
editors could not even understand the meaning of the poem. 
For example which is published in of Oct. 21, 

1928, could not be interpreted by the editor. But so great 
was the search for newness that such poems were given an 
important place. All kinds of metres were attempted in 
Khari Boli and we find more poets of Dwevedi School in 
print, but Brij Bhasha is hardly seen except in exclusively 
poetry-magazines like 4 Sukavi’ (Cawnpore) and magazines 
edited by Brij Bhasha enthusiasts. Bhartendu (est. Oct. 
1928 ; ed. Jyoti Prasad Nirmal), also played an important 
part in the development of this new poetry, e,g. it published 
by Sumitra Nandan Pant (vol. I, no. 2). But this 
new poetry was not recognized by the older schools of 
critios. There was a tussle between Pant and Dwevedi 
over the first introduction of ‘Vina’ (P. 1928) some part of 
which was later dropped. In vol. I, no. 1 the editor pub¬ 
lished the whole of the introduction and challenged Dwe¬ 
vedi. Thus, it was the magazine that fought for the new 
poetry of Romanticism, and popularised it in the masses* 
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13. Short Story . After poetry, the other form of litera¬ 
ture which most benefitted from the journalism of the period 
was the short story. The true short story began with Indu 
(1909) which is to be counted as one of the early pioneers. 
The first approach to short story issuers ^ by Haridas 
which is an adaptation from Chand’s Rasu 17 and the first 
original story in ‘Indu’ is eft Weft 18 by Jhabbu- 

lal, Bilaspur. This is more a skit than a story, but the 
delineation is important, for it has the sweep of the modern 
short story. Another short story is from Pyarelal Gupta, 
Bilaspur, entitled fa 19 . Then qsrrai*ft by Haridas 

Manik. 20 The first story of Jayashankar Prasad is 
21 . This is rather a‘Phantasy.’ There is a quarrel 
between Skand and Ganesh and Narad works as a 
mediator. A panchayet is held and both set on a 
world-tour. The witty Ganesh wins as he gives a 
round about his parents and finishes. The writer is clerly 
seen in a moralising tone. It falls in line with other 
moral stories which abound in this period, e.g, finite 
by Lai Narayan Singh of Patna 22 . ‘w’ by Prasad is the 
second story of Prasad to be published in Indu, 23 These 24 

early stories were followed by cTT^T 25 f SflieftWi, 20 

28 , 20 , ^ 3 °, 31 , 32 

17 fcm *, ^,oo 

18 ibid 

19 faun u, VU® 

20 2R5U % fkvu 

21 5R9TT R, fam 5>, 

22 m t i 

23 a 

11 * ii ^ 

24 3 

♦ii ii % 

25 Ibid, 

26 3, fqiW H ; Free-rendering from the Marathi 

2 7 Ibid ; translated from Turgneiff's Russian story 

28 3v5TT q, ftiOT 

20 *, ♦ ,♦ qrtqr 

30 Ibid, translated from Bengali 'Pravasi' 

31 cfieTT 3, 3, translated from Bangali of Panchkori Bando- 

padhyaya 

32 sfiSTT V, fifOT ?, translated from Marathi 

51 
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srnjGStS 33 and 34 . Thus we see that in the beginning 

the sourecs chiefly were translations from Bengali and 
Marathi journals and original short story writers were 
few. It was Prasad who early developed the short story 
in the pages of 4 Indu’ (1910-16). Nevertheless, these earlier 
stories have their own importance. They greatly influ¬ 
enced the literary and journalistic short stories in the 
Succeeding period. 

The short story was soon a very popular feature of our 
magazines and periodicals, and Saraswati (1900), Indu 
(1909), Madhuri (1923), Vishal Bharat (1928) and Hans (1930) 
can be regarded as pioneer magazines responsible for the 
development of this form of literature. They popularised 
this literary form in the masses, and prevented it from 
losing its literary aspect. With the close of the third 
decade of the century, the vogue of short story was such 
that special story magazines like Maya (1930) and Kahani 
(1932) found their way with an eager public. With the 
advent of these story and Cino-magazines, the short 
story lost its literary prejudices and rapidly turned to be 
journalistic. It was impossible to check this development 
however unfortunate it might be, and to-day journalistic 
stories form the bulwark of our journalistic contributions. 
Both literary end journalistic short stories have a very 
bright future and they continue to dominate our contem¬ 
porary press* 

14. Novel . Serial novel had ceased to be popular on 
the magazine page, and after the publication of Sevasadan 
(1916), the first problem novel of any magnitude, the novel 
gained in individuality and market*value. Henceforth, 
serial publication of a novel was an exception which was 
not encouraged by the editors. 

15. Drama . Drama met the same fate as novel. With 
the close of the 19th century, the dramatic form went obso¬ 
lete, and dramas could see the light of the day only in book- 
form. Even then they could meet very little popular 
enthusiasm. Drama was not a popular item even in the 
proceeding years, and now its lapsed altogether. 

16. Essays , Criticism and Reviews . This period saw a 
rapid development in the art and style of essay-writing and 
magazines and periodicals played a very important role in 

33 Ibid, 5TWTC 

34 Ibid, aTHJfKFPSfSf 
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the developing various forms. Criticism and reviews gained 
richness as the period advanced. Most of the prose literature 
of the period under review passed through the weekly or 
monthly press, and the importance of our journalism in 
strengthening these branches of literature can never be 
over-rated* 

To some extents the services of newspapers and journals 
in this period was even more important than in the pro¬ 
ceeding period. While during the proceeding period 
there were few who took seriously to contributing to maga¬ 
zines and journals now there was a class of regular jour¬ 
nalists who lived by their pen, and newspaper-writing 
was with them not only an article of faith, but a profes¬ 
sion. Of course it did not pay well, but like all professions 
it demanded the best that they could offer and they gave it 
ungrudgingly. They chiselled the language, and made it 
a market-commodity. Of course, Dwevedi’s model of prose 
was ever held in high esteem by them, but they forged 
their own styles in prose. They enriched both Hindi 
language and Hindi literature. More important of the 
essayists were those connected with Tyagbhoomi, Vishal 
Bharat, Pratap, Madhuri, Sudha and Hans. Almost all the 
Hindi writers and poets of this period contributed good 
prose to the pages of magazines and journals and 
simultaneously they raised the status of Hindi journalism. 
In the first two decades of the twentienth century, Hindi 
literature was mostly a drawing room literature. Kavi- 
sammelans, Kavi-darbars, literary societies and clubs were 
the only forum. Dwevedi School of writers and journalists 
created in the educated classes a new sense of decorum and 
a love for Hindi. It was now that educated people took 
to journalism, literature became a new urge for the masses, 
and this contributed much for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Hindi journalism. The importance of Hindi in 
the college curriculum was responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of criticism and review columns in the magazines, 
and as the damand for new books grew these facets of 
newspaper-writing achieved new importance. During the 
first two decades, there was no literature of any great 
merit published outside the magazine page, but much 
abiding literature was now published in book-form. 
Nevertheless, the journalistic contributions were no less 
important. 

1 1 . Language and St; le 

There was great development in language and styles 
in this period, and certain magazines were particularly 
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important from this point of view. But the vast increase 
in the number of contributors and the speed with which the 
daily press had to translate matter telegraphically or 
otherwise supplied to it in English made a great change. 
The chaste prose-style made current by Dwevedi’s Saras- 
wati could not endure the strain and those who had an 
special eye on the purity of language mourned any un¬ 
ifying force or a authoritarian sway. The yearly reports 
of Nagri Pracharini Sabha on the development of journa¬ 
lism althrough complain of irregularities of language and 
style, and the baneful influence of Bengali and English 
idioms. But it could not be helped. It was in this period 
that Hindi gained an India-wide status, and national 
struggles for liberation gave it a new strength by bringing 
other provincial languages around it. Such new additions in 
language and style as were now made could not change the 
basic nature of the national prose-style in Hindi. They 
could only enrioh it with their diverse elements. However, 
it must be acknowledged that no serious study has been 
made of the new influences that crept through Hindi 
newspapers and journals in this period (1921-35). They 
were great influences no doubt, and a study would amply 
repay. 

The conditions that limited the growth of newspapers 
and journals in this period were the same as two decades 
earlier. The development of Hindi journalism was not 
very satisfactory for English papers still far-beat Hindi 
papers and the educated classes still laboured hard under 
their prejudices. Still long strides were taken by the Congress 
and the people, and enlisting masses for national struggle 
of liberation raised Hindi from the niches of a provincial 
language to the high pedestals of a national language 
That was the opening of a great future. Contemporary 
journalism (1935- ) has benefited from it and in the years 
to come it will reap such harvests as are unknown to any 
language in the world. The third and fourth decades of 
our century are important in that they opened a new 
chapter in the history of our literature and journalism. 

18. News-journalism 

The news in this period (1921-35) chiefly meant the news 
of the national activity. The whole strength of Hindi 
journalism was at the back of the national struggls launch¬ 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi and, perhaps, it sufiered most at 
the hands of the authorities. Pratap, ‘Abhyudaya’, 
Sainik. Nava-Shakti, ‘Karmavir* and Bhavishya were 
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the torch-bearers of new ideals, and nationalism was their 
very breath. Hindi nationalist press was a great asset to 
the Gandhian leadership in the bloody days of the straggle. 
‘Aj’, ‘Swatantra’, ‘Vishwamitra’, ‘Arjun’ and other hosts 
of national dailies and weeklies, and their cyclostyled 
illegal friends, kept the torch burning when the leaders 
were placed behind prison bars. One great inspiration to 
these national organs was Gandhiji’s Hindi Navajiwan 
(19?4). Gandhiji’s sterling qualities as a nationa 1 leader 
gave an international importance to his journalism, and 
his example greatly influenced both the news and views 
journalism of this period. When the best of Indian jour¬ 
nals were satisfied in the cheap imitation of Western 
journals, Gandhiji gave a new identity to Indian journa¬ 
lism. Through them he gave new visions and new values. 
He tried to keep his head above cheap emotionalism, sen¬ 
sationalism, obscene advertisements and unbalance. News 
and views were so intermingled in his papers that mere 
news did not count much. A number of. Hindi journalists 
like Kshemand Rahat, Haribhau Upadhyaya, Viyogi Hari 
and Ram Nath Suman were trained in Gandhiji’s journa¬ 
listic enterprises, and they did much to raise the levels of 
journalistic decency and lingual purity. The hey-days of 
Hindi nationalist press were the years between Lahore 
and Ramgarh sessions (1930-40) of the Congress. Harijan 
Sewak (1930) was Mahatma Gandhi’s new Hindi weekly in 
this period. 

So far as the art of news-writing and editing was con¬ 
cerned, there were revolutionary changes. If much could 
not be done in these fields, it was due to the fact that Hindi 
newspapers were not as much well financed as English 
papers and the importance of English in all spheres of life 
continued. Better talent went to English press as Hindi 
papers were not so lucrative. 

19. It is still impossible to write fully about the 
journalism after the first World-War (1914-18). The period 
is so near to us, and so full of national activities in all 
directions. Almost every thing that we had before this 
period, every national activity, every institution has under¬ 
gone a thorough change, and that thange has overtaken 
it at rapid strides. And Hindi journalism too has grown, 
developed, expanded and changed to such a degree that it 
is no more a literary or secial activity directed from a 
weather-worn chair in some remote newspaper office. 
The dynamics of life, of change, of a nation’s urge for 
freedom of national and international events has overtaken 
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it, as it has overtaken all other institutions in this country, 
and swept clear old forms and old prejudices. Such mar¬ 
vellous has been the march of nation during two decades 
that preoeeded the first World War that the historian is 
simply bewildered. A thousand years of India’s social 
and political march are condensed in the span of a score 
of years and these years themselves revolve round the 
personality of our national leaders, Mahatma Gandhi 
being the supreme. 1921 Is a great historical year. In 
that year the non-cooperation movement was started by 
Gandhiji and it had tremendous repurcussions. News¬ 
papers played a creditable role in the national movement 
since its inauguration (1921) and they suffered no less 
than the leaders of the nation. Gandhiji took over 
“Young India'' (Est. 1916) in his hand in 1921, and four 
years later (1924) he began to publish Navajivan in 
Hindi. In 1920 Hindi saw the publication of first 
important political daily 4 Aj' and then was released 
a chain of influencial papers. The dynamics of the 
national movements made tremendous changes in society, 
religion, caste, education, industry—almost all fields of 
national activity. Literature also was not far behind. 
These changes were helped and actively championed by 
the Hindi Press. An all-round revolution unprecedented 
in human history was the miracle that India saw after the 
Khilafat days. Women left their hearths and homes and 
cames to the forefront. The depressed classes (Harijans) 
began to be claimed as our own flesh and blood. The 
Kisan in the field and the labourer in the mill became cons¬ 
cious of their strength, A new vitality swept over the 
whole country. New ideas in education, social reform, 
religion, philosophy, politics and economics gained 
ground. But the greatest gift of these years to the nation 
was cultural. We turned back to our cultural heritage of 
many thousand years. The growing atheism of the age 
found its challenge in Gandhi’s moral philosophy, and a 
new wave of religious consciousness swept over the middle 
classes. God, Truth, Ahimsa were so often repeated by the 
leader of the political movement that they achieved new 
significance. Emphasis was laid on spirit, on moral 
grandeur, on self-purification, on national self-respect. 
In short, a nation of 40 crores struggled and rose on its 
feet and found its soul. In this cultural revolution as in 
political agitation, Hindi press marched shoulder to 
shoulder with the leaders of the age. Thousands of week¬ 
lies, biweeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies and bimonthlies 
were launched and they played their role in every aspect 
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of national reconstruction. A full history of the Hindi 
Journalism of this period (1921-35) will be a record of 
the resurrection of a nation from age-long slumber. Such 
a history must utilise hundreds of thousands of pages of 
our dailies, weeklies and monthlies, and touch all items 
from news to magazine-articles and special features. 
There is no other more important source for recording 
the birth of a nation. 

20. Thus we see that the greatest urge of the period 
was political freedom, and this urge initiated all attempts 
at social reform, all other national activities. Politics 
became the dominating factor. But Politics included all 
phases af nation’s growth. Literature, social reform, religi¬ 
ous reform, philosophy, art—almost everything that a 
nation lives by—was included in the term. Hence the 
scope of the journalism of this period was much wider. 
Newspapers and magazines became the custodian of 
national aspirations and new thoughts, and journalists 
were second only to political leaders. Character and intelli¬ 
gence, education and idealism became the chief ingredients 
of a journalist. During this period we have great journalists 
like Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Prarkar, Ambika Prasad 
Bajpai, Lakshman Narayan Garde and Banarsidas Chatur- 
vedi, and future historian of Hindi journalism would do 
justice to their claims over our posterity. They were the 
people who gave political lessons to the masses, and 
brought to them the light of literature, social vision and 
culture. Every literary movement found them at its side. 
Every new attempt at a re-orientation of our heritage got 
their blessings. Hindi literature was totally changed during 
this period (1921-35). The Poetry of Chhayavad , the prose 
of Ram Chandra Shukla, Nirala and Prasad and others, the 
■stories and some of the novels ef Prem Chand all came 
through Hindi journals and they gave us new language, 
new styles, new visions. In fact, during these year Hindi 
reached the distant-most provinces as the national langu¬ 
age of India, and its literature rode astride on the path 
of progressivism and internationlism. 

For the first time Hindi literature looked to West for its 
inspiration. The English Romantioists of the 19th century, 
and French and Russian masters of fiction ranging from 
Flaubert and Maupaussant to Tolstoy and Gorki were 
sought for inspiration and model. A total change in poetry 
and fiction was the result. Richard and Eliot gave Hindi 
critic his new lessons in criticism. New phrases and new 
expressions on the model of English phrases and expres* 
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sions found their way in journalism and literature. The 
daily Hindi press translated thousands of English news 
and comments every day, and it had to coin new words 
and phrases almost hourly. The result of all this incessant 
activity of two decades is the liberation of Hindi prose from 
poetic and figurative vocabulary. A new, strong, highly 
sensative prose which could alike express everyday problems 
and international news as well as serious literary or philo¬ 
sophical topics has been the result. Hindi Journalism has 
been a fateful instrument of these changes in language 
and literature and future generations would approach it 
with love and reverence. With its nationalistic zeal and 
its championship of the common man it has proved one of 
the most vital of democratising forces in our times. 

21. And thus Hindi literature and Hindi journalism 
got a totally new lease of life in the period under 
review (192L-35). Till now literature was a drawing room 
affair and it mostly carried on the religious and literary 
traditions of Riti Kavya and Bhakta Kavya. The first two 
decades of the twentieth century saw a process of slow 
growth of new currents and new interests. However, these 
early years were not marked with any revolutionary 
change. Attempt was made to tear away from old traditions 
and bring literature nearer to life and its everyday problems. 
But the literature of these early years smacks more of prose 
than of poetry, of experimentation than of creative effort. 
But a standard Khari Boli prose-style was slowly forged 
during these years. In the period under review this 
standard prose-style was adopted by newspaper men and 
journalists and found a wide currency. The literature under¬ 
went a thorough revolution and magazines and weekly 
periodicals were the spear-head of this literary renaissance. 
Political journalism was the main strength of Hindi jour¬ 
nalism in this period, and Hindi dailies and weeklies fought 
shoulder to shoulder with patriots successive battles which 
Indian nationalism launched against the British Empire in 
India. It was through Hindi weeklies and dailies that the 
national urge reached masses and found unprecedented 
response. Hence, Hindi Journalism of this period is some 
thing more than a literary asset. 
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CONTEMPORARY PRESS 
(1936-45) 

1. After the establishment of the Congress Government 
in eight provinces in 1937, two very important forces in 
politics and literature rose into action. The first was pro- 
gressivism in literature and active socialism and com¬ 
munism in politics. Many magazines and weeklies were 
inauguarated to carry the message of these movements to 
the masses. Of course, they could not carry it to the 
masses downright. In 1938 Oct. ‘Biplava’ was issued. 
It was a magazine representing all classes of people who 
aimed at winning political power for the real masses, and 
addressed these. Kisan and mazdoor organizations, youth- 
leagues and student institutions came in first front. ‘Bip¬ 
lava* was not all-in-all, out and out, a socialist organ, 
although the editorial policy was socialistic. It studied 
politics dispassionately and did not attach itself to any 
party. Of course, all progressive parties and those devoted 
to aggressive nationalism were counted as its readers. 
Soon it came to be very popular and according to its editors, 
its subscriptions were only second to 4 Kalyan ’ (Gorakh 
pur). 1 With the fall of the Congress Government (1939), 
the Government took strong steps to meet all political 
papers, especially those which adopted progressive socialism 
or communism and 4 Biplava 1 along with others was asked 
to submit a security as high as Rs. 12,000. The managers 
of the paper closed the paper and issued 4 Biplava Tract * 
(June, 1940). It was attached to a definite political thought 
—Radical Socialism. The Government again came with 
confiscation of issues and prosecution of agents. The Go¬ 
vernment put all the contributois of the paper behind the 
bars under Defence of India Act and under these circum¬ 
stances the magazine was almost wholly written by its editor 
Yashpal. Soon (June 1941), the paper had to be abandoned. 

But ‘Biplava’ and ‘Tract’ were not the only papers of 
their kind* We have earlier seen that Hindi jourunalism 
has always allied itself with new and progressive forces in 
Indian politics. Even before the birth of the Congress 
(1885) Hindi magazines and periodicals were enthusiastic 

1 Vide 'Biplavl Tract*, June 1941 
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over Swadeshi and were strongly entrenched against the 
Government. There is hardly a single paper of importance 
in Hindi which has sided with the Government and the 
Government policies through there are a number of such 
in Urdu and other vernaculars. The real effective begin¬ 
ning of political journalism in Hindi was with ‘ Aj ’ when 
the mass movements were organized by the genius of 
Gandhiji (1921). Since then, Hindi journalism has 
shown remarkable defensive and offensive gut and its 
achievements are not a few. It reflected the moods of the 
people and backed the forces that pitched against the British 
Imperialism, whether they were Gandhite or otherwise. In 
1930, when the salt-campaign was launched the nationalistic 
press again gathered momentum. With the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact (1932), the movement came to an end. It was soon shown 
that the movement had failed. A wave of helplessness and 
frustration swept over the whole country and Hindi poetry 
of the period and the general literary inertia reflects this 
defeatist psychology. It was then that Hindi journalism 
came to help and their editorials and leaders constantly 
harped on a note of hope. Two years later (1934) another, 
struggle was launched, which was more quickly suppressed. 
However in 1935 general amnesty was offered and Congress 
fought a successful election and swept over the polls in all 
the important provinces of Hindi Pradesh. This gave a 
new tone, a new strength, and a new sense of responsibility 
to the Hindi press. 

But the failure of 1930 campaign had a setback upon 
peoples’ psychology and several new forces were released 
in Indian politics. These forces were 

(1) The Kisan movement, 

(2) The Socialists, 

(3) The Communists. 

Till now the Congress had the monopoly of nation’s con¬ 
science. It was rightly the embodiment of the aspirations 
of the country, and when we say that Hindi journalism 
was nationalistic down 1885, we mean that it strongly 
supported the Congress. The Congress had no official 
organ of its own untill it decided to publish party organ 
like Swaraj. Independent (1921, Allahabad). National Herald 
and Samgharsha (Lucknow, 1935). The bulk of the Hindi 
Pradesh was, however, the spokesman of the Congress. 
With the frustration of all hopes and as a result of Gandhi- 
ji’s policy of appeasement, new powers appeared in politics. 
A number of Kisan organizations were established and the 
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centre of activity was the East Hindi Pradesh (Districts 
of Balia, Gorakhpur and Bihar province). Socialists also 
preached Marxism in the Congress and outside it, and 
wanted to capture the Congress for themselves. Kashi with 
Jai Prakash, Sampurnanand, Shiv Prasad and others was 
their centre. The Communists were not so effective, but 
ramifications ot their organization was also spread through¬ 
out the country. All these forces spoke to the masses, 
and hence it was a necessity that they adopted Hindi 
journalism as one of their organs. A very important organ 
was ‘ Janta * weekly (ed. tSri Rambriksha Sharma Bonipuri, 
Jan-Sahitya-Sangh, Bankipore, 1937) who also edited Mouji 
(monthly). This was a socialistic organ voicing the feel¬ 
ings of the downtrodden proletariat. It was important 
for its leader and editorial from the pen of editor himself. 
It was specially devoted to Kisans and Mazdoors and its 
special features and articles and poems of ‘Dinkar’ were 
universally a captivating feature. Another such attempt 
was Jeevansahitya edited by Haribhau Upadhyaya, Sasta 
Sahitya Mandal, Cannought Circus, New Delhi. The Jee- 
van Sahitya was a Gandhist journal, with a very little 
leaning towards socialism (so far as it could stand to the 
philosophy of Gandhiji) and most of its writers were men 
of this thought, being political leaders who also waved a 
literary pen. With the new lights on political horizon, the 
Hindi writers wanted to give new values to their writings. 
Hence Rupabh was born, and soon afterwards there came in 
the forefront ‘Arti’ (ed. Vatsyayan and Ojba) was, an¬ 
other addition. 


With the new ideas of progressivism ^'n other fields, an 
effort was also made at progressivism in journalism. The 
first great pioneer in this respect was R. Saiga), famous for 
his ‘Chand’ and ‘Bhavishya’, who now published Karmayogi 
and story magazines which were papers edited on 
modern type of journalism and on the model of Western 
popular journals. Even before this such an attempt was 
made by Dr. Hetnchand Joshi in the shape of Vishwa- 
mitraand later Vishwavani These publications aimed at 
more at recreation and useful information. 1 hey could 
produce a great variety of matter and a nev sort of light 
literature. 


The new currents of literature as carried forward by the 
neo-journalism are 

(1) a deep sense of brotherhood for Russia and its fight 
for Nazism 
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(2) Literature* of sex and sex-psychology—the chief 

exponents of this aspect were Bhabhi and 
Uchhrankhal of Narottam Das Nagar. 

(3) Literature of the people, the downtrodden prole¬ 

tariate and most of the literature of this type 
has come through ‘Hans’ (1938—). For all 
these the Hindi journalist had to work against 
unsurmountable odds and his life is nothing less 
than ‘ Tapas.’ 

The Second World-War (1939-45) has been once more an 
important factor in our newspaper-world, the result of which 
might be very far-reaching. With the beginning of the 
war, there was a mushroom growth of small one pice dailies 
e.g. Navin Bharat (est. Aug. ’41) edited by Kunwar Bahadur 
Sharma, published at Sudarshan Press, Etah, pages 4; 
’ Sandesh ’ (July 1941), AgTa, editor Pt. Kalicharan Pandey, 
Santi Press, pages 5 ; 4 Congress ' (Delhi), Taza Tar etc. 
The small news-sheets were mostly locally consumed, and 
were based on radio news, which were indiscriminately 
distributed in the pages with petty comments and often 
without a remark or criticism. The editorials were insigni¬ 
ficant. The international political tension was much res¬ 
ponsible for their short-lived popularity. The output of 
these war-dailies was simply astounding, and by their 
striking headlines, they rapidly became a feature of the 
day. The Western United Provinces was the first and 
remained foremost in launching them. These miniature 
newspapers succesfully held the Government and the censor 
at bay, and remained afloat inspite of prosecutions. Some 
new papers were also launched and new adventures 
made, eg, Vishwamitra began to publish its Delhi and 
Calcutta editions. But soon the price of newsprint began 
to rise, and such adventures were nipped in the bud. The 
Government met the scarity of paper by curtailing the pages 
in an issue and increase in the price of new-sheet. This 
policy of reducing pages, placed the newspapers in a very 
awkward position, and many had to go without comments 
and editorials. Where this was coupled by the fear of 
the censor which controlled the size and features of head¬ 
lines also, the newspapers were left as Government news- 
circulars. Not content with this the Government dis¬ 
couraged the new adventures in the field of journalism by 
refusing to grant permission for starting a neswpaper or 
periodical. The result was a rapid increase in martyrdom 
and absence of new blood. Newspapers became mere 
shadows of their past glory and suffered in their subscribers 
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and reputation. Journalism became a very risky affair 
with the Damocle’s Sword on the head. With the progress 
of the war oame a long and unbroken series of censorship, 
and it resulted in a duel between the democratic forces, of 
which journalism is one, and the beauracracy. 

Important dailies in the past decade are Aj (Kashi), 
Arjun (Delhi), Hindusthan (Delhi), Vishwamitra (Delhi, 
Calcutta), Navarashtra (Bombay), Lokyudhdha (Bombay), 
Bharat (Prayag), Lokmanya (Calcutta), Vartaman (Cawn- 
pore), Pratap (Cawnpore), Hindi Milap (Lahore), Sainik 
(Agra), Sangharsha (Lucknow) and Lokmat (Jaipur). Those 
which ceased publication did so under the pressure of the 
Government measures in the shape of prosecutions and 
securities and these were Sainik, Agragami and Adhikar. 
Many of these withstood Government order for precensor¬ 
ing of news, or publishing or dissuading from publishing a 
particular kind of news and in consequence, suffered {e.g. 
see editorial Advt. of Hindusthan). The Hindi press, in the 
way, had to work its hands and feet tied. There were 
clashes also between moneyed interests who wanted to 
grace the Government or, at any rate, save prosecution and 
the editors who wanted to maintain their liberty of ex¬ 
pression and professional dignity. This is well illustrated 
in Pararkar leaving Aj which he had himself raised into 
an edifice and an institution (1921-43). 

Important monthlies of this period were Adarsh Mahila 
(1936), Madhur Jeevan (1937), Sahitya Sandesh (1938), Mahila 
Sandesh (1938), Nonk Jhonk (1938), Kamal (1939), Sadhana 
(1939), Rani (1939), Maral (1939), Arati (1940), Tarun (1940) 
and Jeevan Sahitya (1940) and Hans (19JO). Besides these 
a lot of monthlies of importance came from the proceeding 
period and continued. 

We would do better to take the course of the press 
throughout this last decade piece by piece : 

1936 

No noteworthy changes. Saraswati, Vishal Bharat, 
Madhuri, Veena, Hans, Sudha and Kalyan— all monthlies, 
flourished well. There was only one scientific paper Vigyan 
(Allahabad), but it bad almost no sales. In the weeklies 
noteworthy were Pratap, Sainik, Karmaveer, Nava Rajas*- 
than, Swaraj and Vishwamitra. The two most important 
dailies were Aj and Bharat. 

Spoilt language under the influence of the English conti¬ 
nued. Many weeklies published indecent literature. The 
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journalists were attracted towards sensational topies. Un¬ 
successful and meaningless controversies filled thousands of 
pages of Hindi journalism. 

Juvenile journalism seemed to be profitable. Balak, 
Balsakha, Honhar are noteworthy, The journalists’ criti¬ 
cism remained the same. There were only a couple of 
papers which published scientific articles. Piracy of arti¬ 
cles and poems continued. Sometimes one article and poem 
was found in many papers of the same month which was 
not creditable. Indecent pictures continued to be published. 
Cino-journalism was on the increase. 

1937 

Besides those narrated last, Kalpavriksha, Vigyan and 
Bhoogol were important monthlies. Important dailies were 
Aj, Bharat, Vishwamitra, Hindusthan, The last two were 
new ventures at Delhi. The position of the weekly press 
was unaltered. 

The leading newspapers and periodicals were Nava Jyoti 
(weekly), Rajasthan (weekly), Darbar (English, Hindi and 
Urdu) from Ajmer Merwara ; Lokmanya (daily), Vishwa¬ 
mitra (daily and weekly) from Calcutta ; Janata (weekly). 
Navashakti (daily), Yogi (weekly) from Bihar ; Karmaveer 
and Swarajya (weeklies) from C. P. ; Hindu (weekly), 
Hindustan (daily) from Delhi ; Hindi Milap (daily) from 
Punjab ; Abhyudaya (weekly), Sainik (daily and weekly), 
Aj (daily) and weekly) Bharat (daily), Pratap (daily and 
weekly), and Vartanian (daily) from the United Provinces. 2 

Two years later (1939) we see a number of new projec¬ 
tions of great importance. Of these Agragami (Kashi) was 
a daily. The new weeklies Avaz (Bombay), Jeevan aur 
Sutradhar (Sahranpur), Rashtra Sandesh (Purnea), Siddhant 
(Kashi) and Vichar (Calcutta). The new adventures in 
monthlies were Sab ki Boli (Wardha), Sadhna, Marai and 
Akhand Jyoti (Agra), Prakash (Jaipur), Vyavaharik Vedant 
(Lucknow), Chitra-Prakash (Calcutta), Jeevan Sahitya (Bom¬ 
bay), Mel-Milap (Patna), Rangmanoh (Prayag), Sanmarg, 
Shree Sarda, Cbhyayavad, Jharna, Sarita, Albela and 
Tarang (Kashi). These new adventures in the field of jour¬ 
nalism opened new fields. Some of those like ‘Agragami’, 
Vichar and Jeevan Sahitya brought a totally new outlook 
on life and literature. The strong reaction against ‘Chha- 
yavad’ was voiced by a magazine of the same name from 


9 Vide Margarita Barnes 
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Kashi, and Sadhna and Jiwan Sahitya sought to create and 
interpret the new literature which for want of bettern term 
was called “progressive.” 

1939—45 

With the beginning of the second World War, the whole 
atmosphere of Indian politics changed, and the first insti¬ 
tution to be gagged by the Government was the newspaper 
press. The Defence of India Regulation, 39 B, said, 

“No person shall endeavour whether orally or other¬ 
wise, to influence public opinion in a manner likely 
to be prejudicial to the defence of the realm or the 
effecient prosecution of the war.” 

In practice, the Defence of India Regulations covered a 
wide field of journalistic activity, and gave the Government 
drastic power to sabotage all free expression and public 
comments. The relations between the Government and 
the press for about a year after the declaration of 
the war were generally satisfactory. Towards the close 
of 1940, however, a sudden deterioration set in. On 
Oct. 26, 1940, the Government of India issued a notifi¬ 
cation under the Defence of India Rules, prohibiting, “the 
printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor 
in British India of any matter calculated, directly or in 
directly, to foment opposition to the prosecution of the 
war to a successful conclusion, or of any matter relat- 
ing to the holding of meetings or the making of speeches 
for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of fomenting such 
opposition as afore said.” The order was thought to under¬ 
mine the very working of the press and Nov. 11th a con¬ 
ference of editors was held at Delhi, presided by the 
Managing Editor of ‘The Hindu,’ Mr. Srinivasan. The 
Government was afraid of the satyagrah movement finding 
press publicity and encouragement, and it had thought that 
the press would submit. The conference had the support 
of all working journalists, of whatever colour, and an agree¬ 
ment was reached by the authorities wherein it was agreed 
to form a Press Advisory Committee at the centre and in 
the provinces to advise the Government on any matters 
affecting the press. This move proved to be the genesis 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference (A.I.N.E.C.), 
the statutory committee thereof, the Central Advisory 
Committee, and the Provincial Committees. The items of 
political news as likely to impede war-effort were disoussed 
at a conference of Press Advisors from the provinces held 
at Delhi in Dec , 1940. The Central Press Advisory Com¬ 
mittee submitted a memorandum to this conference in which 
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it was suggested that in respect of court proceedings arising 
from the Satyagrah movements, factual news only of such 
proceedings should be published. The memorandum suggest¬ 
ed that all matters conecrning press should be placed before 
the Advisory Committees for their opinion, that penal 
action against newspapers should be taken only after con¬ 
sultation with the committees, that it should be proceeded 
by warnings and the warnings might be issued only when 
there had been undue or unwarranted publicity. Banner 
headlines, said the Committee, concerning featuring of 
news should not be deemed inadmissible in the case of 
newspapers which normally featured news in that way, 
the real case being the importance of the news, 3 

Mahatma Gandhi’s articles and statements proved head¬ 
ache to the Government though they were left untouched for 
long, and there was early deterioration of Government’s 
relation with the press over the publication of Satyagrah 
news which though factual, they said, were given at 
greater length than its actual news-value demanded in 
order to assist the movement by advertising its progress. 

The new conflict gave rise to the local advisory system 
to guide papers and news-agencies. The new formulae ran : 

“No editor, whether of a newspaper or news-agency, 
shall be under any obligation to refer any statement or 
report to the press Advisor, unless he considers it neces¬ 
sary to do so. In the event of the Government, whether 
central or provincial, holding publication of any matter 
by a newspaper or a news agency, to be in any manner 
objectionable, the matter shall, except in case of grave 
emergency, be brought before the local press Advisory 
oommittee and a warning should, if necessary, there¬ 
after be given. Tne Committee urges that no penal 
action should be taken without consultation with press 
Advisory Committee and that only in cases of deli¬ 
berate and systematic infringement after preliminary 
warnings have been conveyed to the newspaper or 
the news-agency concerned should such action be 
taken.” 

Through this advisory system the Committee and the Go¬ 
vernment sought to accommodate each other. The Central 
Government was more adjusting than the provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The U, P. and the Punjab Governments were 
hostile to the arrangement from the very start. Political 

9 The Indian Press,, by Viswanath Iyer, p. 50 
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and oommunal considerations marred the working harmony 
of local bodies. In the U. P. ‘The National Herald’ and 
Sainik were soon victimized without consulting the 
Advisory Committees and papers like Lokyuddha were 
later not admitted to the Provinces. Hindi press was the 
one which of all vernacular suffered most at the hands 
of an unrepresentative beauracratic Government. Moreover^ 
the Central Government soon became nervous whether ai 
policy of trust and co-operation might not after all fail in 
the face of political pressure that may be exerted on th^ 
press by the leaders of the Congress. Doubts and fears 
had the upper hand and the Government indulged in a lot 
of kite-flying (1941). 

The loss of Burma and Malaya (1941) and the ‘Quit* 
India’ movement (1942) created a difficult position both for 
the press and the Government. In May (1942), a crisis 
seemed to develop, which however was tided over after a 
frank and free discussion between the Horne members: 
and a delegation of the Central Advisory Committee. But 
on Aug. 8, when the Congress passed the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution, the Government launched a sudden attack on 
press. Defence of India Act, 124-A of penal Code and 
the Indian Pross (Emergency Powers) Act were not con¬ 
sidered sufficient to counteract the national strength and 
new rules were passed placing a number of restrictions on 
the press and enabling the provincial authorities to add to 
them. The effect was to vest in the Government all control 
over the gathering and publication of news at every stage. 
Papers were not to publish any news except those coming 
from registered correspondents, and the latter could not 
send any without its having been passed for publication 
by the district censor who was the collector or his deputy 
who may be a minor official blissfully ignorant of anything 
about the press. A Government press note, dated Aug. 
10, 1942, stated, inter alia , that an editor, 

“who opposes the measure taken by Government to 
avert or suppress that movement, will be guilty of the 
offence against the law.” 

As a result, a large number of papers suspended publica¬ 
tion. All this clearly meant the violation of the Delhi 
agreement and the total suppression of the press. Moreover, 
the number and nature of restriction seemed to vary from 
province to province. The registration of correspondents 
was designed to bring them completely under the control 
of local officials and close to editors all avenues of receiving 
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impartial reports of events directly from thei^correspon- 
dents. The Government sought to control nfjt only the 
publication but even the character of factual news through 
compulsory press-advising, the restrictions placed on the 
number of messages relating to the disturbances, the nature 
of headlines and the space to be devoted to particular news. 
These new press-measures caused wide-spread bitterness 
and resentment. Newspapers found it impossible to per¬ 
form their duties to the public and a number of them sus¬ 
pended their publications. 

A representation with the Government on this point 
secured the dropping of the registration system and arrange¬ 
ment was made for a new procedure of consultative security 
before publication and responsible representatives of the press 
were associated with that security. The plenary session of 
the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference (6th Oct. 
1942) demanded that newspapers were the mouthpiece of 
the people and pre-censorship orders made them the hand¬ 
maid of the beurocracy. A black-out of all official news 
was suggested as a counter-point against the pre-censor¬ 
ship. The Government accepted the demand, but were 
reluctant to take an early step to meet the situation. The 
Bhonsali episode and Gandhiji’s fast (Feb. 10, 1942) brought 
the Government’s attitude to limelight. The editors were 
forbidden from publishing any news on the matters without 
press-advice, including the news that such an order had 
been passed. This outrage was naturally resented by 
the press, and the standing Committee decided that the 
situation demanded an effective protest. On its recommen¬ 
dations, newspapers tnroughout the country with very few 
exceptions, suspended publication for one day and refrained 
from pub ishing the New Honours list, all circulars from 
Government Houses, all speeches of the members of the 
Provincial Government except portions thereof. This meant 
a tough fight on various fronts, but in the end the Govern¬ 
ment of India withdrew their orders. 

The above clearly shows that throughout the War 
(1939-45), the Government continued to use their powers of 
censorship to suppress news and political views unplatable 
to them. The period of war saw the Government in its 
true colours and precensor and bans on the statements of 
C. Eajgopalachariar (8th March 1943), Standing Committee 
(1943), Gandhi’s fast (1943), Arthur Moore (13th Feb. 1943), 
Mr. Louis Fischer, The Amrit Bazar Patrika editorials, The 
Hindusthan Times and The National Call in respect of all 
Jeference to Mrs. Naidu are only a few of hundreds of 
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instance^ »,>f the general orders—local suppression of news 
oan give a thousand others. No aspect of journalism was 
untouched. The wordings of news, headlines, news-items, 
typography of banner lines, all came to close scrutiny. The 
Government did not like to prejudice the press, as it had 
immense war-value in terms of war-propaganda, but its 
relation vis-a-vis the press showed only a face-saving men¬ 
tality and a shameless hypocrisy. Nevertheless, in the 
last half a decade India press had grown in its status as an 
organ of opinion and criticism, representative of the people, 
defender of the public interest and champion of liberty. 4 

Throughout the period 1939-45, the newspaper press and 
journals had to work under great duress. The various 
restrictions of the Government told adversely on the quality 
of news, but the paper control orders made papers flimsy 
and mere shadows of their past. The whole journalism of 
this period looked a lifeless affairs, and papers lost their 
individuality. They had little of their own. Most of their 
news were censored, and they could only try to look 
impressive. 

The contemporary Hindi journalism is again seeking 
its pre-war level, and soon we shall see it growing from 
power to power. The important dailies today are : Bharat 
(Allahabad) est. 1931, Jagriti (Howrah, est. 1940, ed. 
Jagdish Chandra Hunkar), Hindi Milap (Lahore, est. 1928). 
Hindusthan (Bombay, 1934, ed. Shiva Pratap Singh, Vishwa- 
mitra (est. 1917, Calcutta. Delhi, Bombay), Sainsar (est 1943, 
Kashi, editor Paradkar), Aryavarta (Patna, est. 1932), 
Hindustan (Delhi, est. 1933), Lokmat (Nagpur, est. 19 30, ed. 
Narendra Vidyavachaspati), Vartaman (Cawnpore, est. 19<20), 
Adhikar (Lucknow, est. 19 38), Nava Bharat (Nagpur, ed. 
Ramgopal Maheshwari) and Aj (Kashi, est. 1920). The impor¬ 
tant weeklies are: Yogi (est. 1933, Patna), Pratap (est. 1913, 
Cawnpore), Darbar (Ajmere, est. 1928), Hunkar (Patna, est. 
1943), Aj (Kashi, 1938), Lokmat (Nagpur, est. 1929), Sutradhar 
(Sitapur, est. 1940), Hitekshu (Jaipur, est. 1944), Bhavishya 
(est. 1941, Lucknow), Karmavir (Khandwa, est. 192o), 
Shubhchintak, (Jabbalpore, 1936), Yugantar (Cawnpore, 
1939, ed. Ram Kumar Shukhla), Tiruhut Samachar (Muzaf- 
farpur, est. 1908), Samaj (Jaunpur, est. 1927), Navayug 
(Delhi, est. 1932), Nava Shakti Patna, (est. 1934, ed. Devabrat 
Swarajya (Khandwa. est. 1931), Jayaji Pratap (Gwalior, est. 

4 For details of the relation of the Government with the press in 
the period of war. 1939-45.. see 'The Indian Press' by V. Iyer of 'The 
Hindu'* 
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1905), Ary a Martand (Ajmere, est. 1923), Deshdoot (Allaha¬ 
bad, est. 1939), Samsar (est. 1943), Surya (Benares, est. 1918, 
ed. Prakash and Harish), Karmayog (1946, Agra, ed. Hari- 
sbankar Sharma) and Usha (ed. Rajendra Prasad Agrawal, 
est. 1943), Dbwaj (Malwa, Mandsor), Abhyudaya (Allahabad, 
est. 1907), and Sri Venkateshwar Samachar (Bombay, 189 ! >). 
The monthlies were far numerous, and they touched almost 
every section of life and literature. The most important 
are:— 

(1) Miscellanies.—V ishal Bharat (1929), Lokajivan (Darya- 
ganj, Delhi, ed. Jainendra, est. 1945), Vina (1926), Agradoot 
(1945, Keshava Prasad Varma, Raipur, C. P.), Navanirman 
(Indore, 1944, Shikharchand), Sarita (Delhi, 1946), Sangam 
(1942, Satyabhakta, Wardha), Ajkal (1945, ed. Anant Maral 
Shastri), Asoka (1945, Khemraj Joshi), Vishwavani (1941 
Allahabad, Vishwambharnath), Nandini, Bijli, Manasri 
(Amethi, 1937), Kesri (Kashi), Chand, Ohhaya, Jyoti, Jiwan- 
sakha, Tarun, Balak. 

(2) Scientific . Vigyan (Allahabad, 1915) 

(3) Ladies , Janani (1943, ed. Shachi Rani, Gurtu and 
Shambhoo Pd. Bahuguna, Allahabad), Rani (Calcutta) 
Didi (Allahabad), Bharati (1940, Shanta Kumari). 

(4) Vijaya (est. 1926, Bombay, ed. D. N. Vidwani), 

(5) National Language . Rashtra Bhasha (Wardha, 1940, 
ed. Anand Kausalayan), and Kaumi Boli (Wardha). 

(6) Criticism . Sahitya Sandesh (Agra, 1939). 

(7) Education . Shiksha Sudha (Dhamora, Moradabad), 
Hindi Shikshan Patrika (Baroda, 1933, ed. Tara Bahan 
Modak), Shiksha Sandesh (Alwar, 1941, Shiva Kumar Ojha) 
and Bhartiya Shikshan Patrika. 

(8) Literature . Naya Sahitya (1945), Hindi (Kashi, 
Cbandri Bali Pandya 1942), Hans (Kashi), Saraswati 
(1900), Madhuri (Lucknow 1923), Brij Bharati and Jiwan 
Sahitya. 

(9) Scouting . Sewa (Allahabad, ed. Pran Nath Sharma). 

(10) Medicine . Sudhanidhi (19 4, Allahabad, ed. Pandit 
Shiva Datt Shukla), Dhanvantari. 

(11) Juvenile. Hunkar (Lucknow, 1944, Prem Narayan 
Tandon), Kumar (1944, Rajmal Loda), Vinod (Hindi Press, 
Parayag, Shivnandan Sharma), Navnital (Lashkar, 1941, 
Raghubar Daya Misra), Hamare Balak (Khadderjee, 1941, 
Delhi), Balhit, Balsakha, Balak, Kishore (Patna, 1939). 
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(12) Hindi Prachar. Hindi Praohar Patrika (1944, 
Bombay), Hindi Vidyapith Patrika (Udaipur, Jan. 1945), 
Samm^lan Patrika (Alld.). 

(13) Community paper. Kshattra Dharma Sande^h (Jai¬ 
pur, 1920, Bhoor Singh, Buddha Singh, Rithar), Kshattriya 
Mitra (1909, Kashi, S iamt>hu Nath Singh), Yadvesh (Kashi, 
1934), Sandhya Jivan (Etawah), Vishwabandhu (Jhansi, 
1931)’ 

(14) Philosophy. Anekant (Jain Phil., 1938, Sarswa, 
Distt. Saharanpore), Jinvani (1943, Champalal Karunavat, 
Bhopalgarh). 

(15) Story. Arun (Moradabad, 1932), Maya (1920), Rasili 
Kahaniyan, Manohar Kahaniyan, Naye Kahaniyan, 
Kahani. 

(16) Cino. Chitra Prakash (Delhi, 1937, Karuna 
Shankar), Kuinkum (Srinidhi Dwevedi, Bombay, 1938), 
Rangbhoomi (Bombay, Manglanand). 

(17) Village Uplift. Loka-Jiwan (1944, Shanti Chandra 
Dwevedi, Dinara, Gwalior), Gram Sudhar. 

(18) Astrology. Sri Swadhyaya (Solon, Simla, Hardeva 
Sharrna Trivedi). 

(19) Industry. Bekar Sakha (Sikohabad, 1933), Uddyam 
(Nagpur, 1921), 

(20) Aryasamaj. Arya Bhanu (Hyderabad, 1940). 

(21) Home. Satwik Jiwan (1940, Guptanath Singh, 
Kashi). 

(22) Tulsi. Manas Mani (Ayodhya, ed. Anjani Nandan, 
Saran, 1943) Bhakti (1926, Rewari, Suraj Devi Prabhakar). 

(23) Religion. Kalyan (1226), Dharma Doot (1935). 

There are some fortnightly papers like ‘Madhukar’ 
(Tikamgarh, Benarasi Das Chaturvedi), and a number of 
triennals as : Parijat (1946), Hindi Anushilan (1943, Bhar- 
tiya Sahitya Parishad), Sahitya Parichaya (April 1944, a 
magazine reviewing current literature and publication). 

This is very meagre portion only of the vast mass of 
newspapers, periodicals, journals, triennials, and quarterlies 
that are being published throughout the length and breadth 
of the Hindi Pradesh. In the period under review (1936- 
45) Hindi journalism has achieved a success hitherto un- 
kown and the World War (1939*45) has immensely benefitted 
journalistic activity. It has made people in the villages 
and the towns new-minded, and under the present limiting 
circumstances this thirst for news cannot be exploited for 
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the benefit of Hindi freelancers and journalists. But with 
the relaxation of control measures and press-restrictions 
many times more newspapers and magazines are bound to 
see the light of the day. Even now revolutionary forces 
are awake and undaunted. Naya Sahitya (Bombay), 
Himalaya (Patna) and Yugvani (Moradabad) are a taste 
of the shape of things to come. These new ventures have 
made the magazine a classic of new thought. In news- 
world too, dailies like Samsar, Janata and Lokyuddha have 
brought a thorough revolution in the technique and art of 
news-display journalism. It is hoped that with the march 
of time these new and progressive ventures will influence 
the general current and take it leagues onward. Under 
newer conditions, Hindi journalism is bound to take its 
proper role as the national journalism of India. 

In the foregoing pages we have traced the origin and 
development of the Hindi press from its earliest to our times 
(1826-1945). The thirst for news and the tendency of 
the bazar and the market place to pass comments on 
current topics are as old as humanity. In ancient India 
information was rapidly imparted from mouth to mouth. It 
was however to the credit of China that the beginnings of 
the newspaper originated there. The Acta of Rome (Diurna) 
came much later. In our own country, Mogul Akhbars 
date from Akbar (1556-1605) and these were later in the 
17th and 18tli centuries followed by Akhbars and reports 
from originating in Hindu and Mohammedan states de¬ 
pendent to the Mogul. In the times of the later Moguls 
(1709-1850) the decentralisation of power and news-centres 
grew rapidy and it followed the British, the Sikh and the 
Marahatta camp. As the British consolidated their power, 
their source of news was thrown aside, though the Anglo- 
Indian journals (1790-1825) were supplied news by independ¬ 
ent newswriter and native Chiefs’ camp. 

The vernacular newspapers in the modern sense began 
their career from 1818. Hindi had its first journal in 1826. 
We have traced the growth and development of the Hindi 
press from its infancy to its adolescence and present youth¬ 
ful activities. A period of 125 years of growth and develop¬ 
ment, repression and liberation, service and power—a 
period of incessant activity in the field of social reform, 

: literature and politics, such is what the history of Hindi 
journalism undertakes. The main function of the Hindi 
*press has been the spread of essential knowledge in various 
sphere. The pioneers of the Hindi press were men of 
Vision and character who sacrificed their all to fulfil their 
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urge for social service. The organization they built up 
for sustained service has developed commercial proportions 
with the widening of circulation and invasion of capital 
and enterprise. The Hindi press today stands on the 
threshold of developing into a big industry with mass pro¬ 
ductions and machination. 

The greatest achievement of the Hindi press during the 
past fifty years (1895-1945) lies in the fact that it has gone 
from middle and lower middle classes to the masses. It has 
developed a vast reading public notwithstanding the alarm¬ 
ing illiteracy of our countryside. Its early history of 
beginning and growth is a fascinating tale, but the Hindi 
press as a force in the public life of the Hindi Pradesh came 
to be recognized only after the Bengal Partition (1905). 
Even after 1905, the National conciousness was represented 
by the classes rather than by the masses. But the in second 
phase of the Congress (1905-21) the potentialities of the 
vernacular press were utilized, though not in full. The third 
decade of the century with country-wide political awa¬ 
kening under direct-action movement placed the verna¬ 
cular newspapers at the vanguard of the Indian press. 
Hindi press played its own role in the vernacular press of 
the country. The history of the Hindi press of the last 
two decades (1921-45) is closely woven with the Congress 
struggle of emancipation, for almost all Hindi press is 
nationalist to the core. It has got i s own drawbacks. 
“ Those who enter vernacular journalism generally do not 
possess the knowledge and equipment that the profession 
expects of its votaries ; this is the more unfortunate as the 
risks of vernacular journalism are relatively greater; 
politically it is suspected in the eyes of the Government 
as it is published in languages they do not understand; 
financially it is not strong, as the advertisement source of 
its revenue has yet to be developed. But if India is have 
a press whose circulation runs into millions, obviously that 
kind of expansion is only possible with the vernacular 
press. This is indicated in no uncertain measure by the 
phenomenal progress of the Anand Bazar Patrika of Bengal, 
which today claims the largest circulation among Indian 
papers.” 5 

Today, Indian national consciousness is represented by the 
Indo-English press and the vernacular press, the former 
being associated with the classes on whom the burden of 
leadership rests and the latter being the strongest by 
reason of its mass contact and its potential values. 


5 Press and Public, p. 16-17. 
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Of the journalism in vernacular languages, Hindi 
journalism occupies a prominent position. It has a central 
position, being surrounded by newspapers and periodicals 
in Bengali, uriya, Assamese, Marathi, Urdu, Punjabi and 
Sindhi. None of these command such a wide area, or such 
a large number of its potential readers. Of late, a tendency 
has been to begin journalism in dialects as Maithili and 
Nepali and Rajasthani. Such attempts are sparse and con¬ 
fined to monthlies or weeklies. Hindi journalism today 
covers Punjab, U. P., C. P., Central India and Rajputana 
and Bihar. This area contains one-third of the whole 
population of the country. No single language of the 
world can claim such a huge number as its first-line 
readers. 

Besides, Hindi has inter-provincial and cultural deals 
too. It has important press-branches at all provincial 
capitals, Calcutta is the oldest centre of Hindi journalism 
and Bombay has now tried to equal it. Delhi falls in the 
Hindi Pradesh itself. Hindi is today fast developing as a 
lingua Indica and the day is not far when it will replace 
English at provincial capitals and as interprovincial medium 
of approach. Our national journalism today has a foreign 
language of our rulers, and though we may retain some 
English journalism for foreign consumption, the pendulum 
will swing towards Hindi. Even today Hindi journalism 
has two aspects unlike other vernacular journalism—a pure¬ 
ly Hindi aspect and an all-India aspect. 

The number and strength of Hindi newspapers is ever 
on the increase. It is a sure sign of political, social and 
intellectual progress of the Hindi-speaking India. The 
newspapers are an important factor in educating the masses 
and are responsible for its awakening. It is Hindi journa¬ 
lism that has spread the message of the Congress in the 
remotest village in Hindi Pradesh. With all these factors, 
we can say that as yet our journalism is not as influencial 
as it should be. Even from the earliest times news¬ 
papers like Hindi Bangavasi, Sri Venkateshwar Samachar 
and Bharatmitra were very popular and people in urban 
and rural areas vied with each other to have a look at them. 
Nevertheless, with all the propagation they did not wield 
much influence. None of our papers has turned into an 
Institution of the strength of k London Times ’ (est. 1785). 
There are a number of reasons for this. These we have 
dealt with elsewhere. 

Most of the Hindi papers use not a creditable language. 
The vocabulary is not big, nor fixed. The sentences are 
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either unwfedly or so short as to breathe a mystery. The 
result is that these are not clear. They are not authentic. 
The review of men and affairs is neither studied, nor ori¬ 
ginal to attract readers. Correspondence-coloumns are con¬ 
troversial. News, leaders and editorials are dull. Brilliant 
serials on day-to-day politics like ‘Shivashambhu ke Chitthe’ 
are a dream in modern Hindi journalism. The political 
page is invariably an echo of the English dailies. Even a 
cursory view would show that the editors and the journa¬ 
lists have not put enough labour in their work. The con¬ 
tributors sometimes write trash and irresponsible thing. 
English journalism claims the best educated readers, and 
English papers are on the watch that no indecent or irres¬ 
ponsible news items or contribution creeps into the news¬ 
papers page. But the Hindi papers seem to be meant for 
uneducated and unenlightened masses and hence they fall 
short of journalistic standard. It is true that there is now 
grown some self-confidence in the writer-class, and they do 
not feel shy of originality. But still we have not developed 
criticism, and every writer is prone to be over confident 
himself. The reader-class is not well-educated. The only 
enlightened readers which Hindi newspapers can claim 
are the writers themselves or their friends, and it is for this 
reason that unwholesome controversies loom large in our 
journals. It is evident that most of the Hindi Journalism 
falls short of the journalism of the people. The journalists 
depend on the capitalist class and they look more to their 
interest than the interest of their potential readers. 

Lately thereds^a swift shift of emphasis from the informa¬ 
tion or educative values of the newspaper to the mere enter¬ 
tainment value. Journalism, as it is known today, can 
be used for the service of the masses of the country, of the 
literature, for finance, for fame and for political strength. 
Mere entertainment-value is of no great importance. The 
news and the reviews on the news are coloured with 4 motif ’ 
which is of primary importance. It seems that capitalists 
are bent on destroying an effective weapon by giving it 
cinema-values. Sentimental news, journalistic story and 
cinema-type poems and songs are spoiling the game. We do 
not seek to develop the mind or the spirit of our reader. 

The only important and oreditable limb of Hindi journa¬ 
lism is the magazine. They are far well edited than either 
weeklies or dailies. Magazine is responsible for most of 
our creative literature. Essays, stories and poems that 
will pass to future generations as literary work of high order 
first saw the light of the day on the page of our magazine. 
We can usefully confer Saraswati (est. 1900) and Modern 

54 
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Review (est . 1906), but Saraswati had its own limitations 
and it could rise to the level of the latter. With all its 
drawbacks, the magazine has progressed considerably and 
Saraswati, Madhuri, Sudha, Vishal Bharat and Hans have 
been responsible for the creation of a new era in Hindi. 
No history of modern literature can forego the magazine. 

With years, language newspapers in India are achieving 
growing popularity. “ The vernacular press has become a 
very real sense the Indian press with an ever-widening appeal 
to many classes of the community including those of Western 
origin. 5 It is true that no vernacular paper reaches a 
circulation of anything like 10,000 copies. Nevertheless, it 
contacts the vast aggregate of readers. Every printed copy, 
except those sold to weli-to do intellectuals, passes through 
a dozen hands until it disintegrates. In fact, vernacular 
journalism is a tremendous influence, for bette”, for worse. 
The two world-wars have made the teeming millions of 
India news-conscious. There has been an unprecedented 
development of the public opinion in our country in the 
past decade, and circulations are bound to soar to many 
figures. Among all the vernacular journalisms of India, 
Hindi has the brightest future. It commands an India¬ 
wide sale, and even in other lingual areas it has big centres 
like Bombay and Calcutta. Urdu journalism too caters for 
such India-wide field, and as we have seen in the body of 
this thesis, throughout the period of our thesis, there has 
been a struggle between the two sister journalisms. But 
the new surge of national consciousness and Hindi cham¬ 
pionship has swept the masses and today Hindi journalism 
has far left Urdu journalism in its all-India aspect. There 
has been lately a tendency of bringing ‘ Hindusthani * in 
the field of journalism also. ‘Vishwavani’ (Allahabad) is 
an example. But there is no Hindusthani journalism worth 
the name and the future augurs well with Hindi journalism. 

The Hindi dailies and weeklies are far inferior to English 
dailies and weeklies, for they cannot afford to bring out 
a larger number of pages on a meagre sum of half-an-anna 
or an anna for 8 pages. Even with such cheap price, 
what discomforts and pains ? Reuter, Associated Press 
and Free Press all send their messages in English and they 
have to be translated immediately, edited and composed and 
sent to the press at such late hour as ten or eleven in the 
night. For this every daily has to engage 4 to 8 translators 
on an average pay ranging from 40 to 80 per month. For 
the lasts two hours, the translator has to work at top-speed 

6 G. M» Goodall : World's News, London, 1945 
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and hence the discrepancy and irregularity in language. 
There is no standardisation, no dictionary of terms, the 
translators are not the best men, and they work at top- 
speed. The long speeches and reports the translator cannot 
manage in such a short time and so he confines himself to 
a summary. This condensation gives a clumsy appearance to 
the speech-item as it resuls in faulty construction. 

No modern newspaper can run on news alone. It re¬ 
quires thoughtful articles on a variety of subjects. The 
reader wants to feel the world-current of thought But 
such articles can never be available to a paper selling at 
half an anna. This results in the clamour that Hindi papers 
have very little or no good material, and people who can 
afford to read English hate them for their pettiness. 

The English paper has become an essential thing with 
us as it gives us what people the world over think in their 
countries. If these English articles from various monthlies, 
weeklies and dailies are translated or made available in 
translations simultaneously in Hindi, then alone can Hindi 
Journalism approach English calibre. But such translation 
is out of means of an ordinary paper. Only news can be 
haphazardly translated. A translation Bureau with pro¬ 
vincial branches or branches at capital Hindi publishing 
centres will not only immensely pay, but also benefit highly 
our Journalism. The Translation Bureau should contribute 
all the papers in known languages or as many languages as 
it can afford to translate and send the translated material 
to papers on a nominal monthly payment. Papers at far 
separate centres might publish the same articles simultane¬ 
ously or special interests must be tapped. Munshi Prern- 
chand outlined one such scheme to Ram Chandra Tandon in 
his letters in 1933 but it lapsed due to later’s preocupations 
and illhealth. G 

0 Vide, Sammelan Patrika, S. 2000 (1943), Vol. XXXI, Nos. 3-5 
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THE DAILY PRESS 

ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION 

1. The history of Hindi daily press is much more 
chequered than the history of its periodical press and we 
must account for this fact in the very beginning. No other 
press in our country shows such late and ephemeral 
beginnings. From Samachar Sudha Varahan (1854-68) to 
Hindusthan (1883) is a fathomless lacunae, and it is not till 
some time after the Great War (1914-18) when nationalistic 
forces penetrated deep into the heart of India and reached 
the masses, that Hindi daily press had any lease of life 
worthy of note. The reasons for their general indifference 
towards the daily press are several : (1) the late growth of 
national life in the Hindi Pradesh, (2) the wider gulf between 
the intellegentsia and the masses, (3) the more conservative 
habit of the Hindi Pradesh which is at a loath to adopt 
new institutions, (4) The presence of well-developed Urdu 
dailies and English dailies (Koh-i-Noor, 1850, and Pioneer, 
1867, were the first in Urdu and English respectively). The 
dailies from metropolis (Calcutta) supplied the English- 
knowing intellegentsia with daily reading-matter as far as 
1910 when ‘Leader’ appeared from Allahabad. Hindi press 
had to fight hard for its own smaller beginnings in the face 
of strong competitions from colonial Hindi press of Cal¬ 
cutta and Urdu and English daily presses. (5) The bilin¬ 
gual nature of the province—Urdu papers from Punjab and 
elsewhere would easily supply daily news ; and Hindi was 
late to assert itself. These facts coupled with a slower 
awakening of national consciousness, go a long way to 
satisfy a cynic who views the history of our daily press 
with contempt for its insignificance, Yet the fact remains 
that Hindi daily press had shown a caterpillar’s progress, 
when compared with the long strides taken by the press in 
other languages. 

2. The first Hindi daily was Samachar Sudha Varshan 
which was published from 16/10 Kamal Nayan ki Gali 
Bada Bazar, Calcutta. The first issue came out in June 
1854, three years before the Mutiny. The paper was edited 
by a Bengali gentleman, Mr. S'nyam Sunder Sen, and was 
printed both in Hindi and Bengali in demi-quarto. Every 
issue contained 6 to 8 pages of whioh more than half the 
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number was alotted to Hindi, The Hindi part preceded the 
Bengali one, and was comprised of important news, articles, 
editorials etc.; the Bengali portion chiefly dealt with com¬ 
mercial news, advertisements, rates etc. Though the paper 
was bilingual, yet Hindi had a predominating place. A 
number of issues of the paper are preserved in the British 
Museum and the entire file of the second year of the paper 
is available at the Imperial library, Calcutta. The collec¬ 
tions of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad included an issue of the 
same for the year 1868 which showed that the paper was 
at least running till that year. This fact is very important 
when we compare the ephemeral nature of the papers that 
followed. 

3. Then comes ‘Hindusthan’ of Kalakankar. It was 
launched in 1883 in London. This was a very encouraging 
time for launching a daily. For the first time, public 
enthusiasm had been awakened to daily news with a fervour 
never known before. The British were engaged in a tough 
struggle with the Boers in South Africa. The Raja of 
Kalakankar, Rampal Singh, felt the pulse of his times and 
issued his paper ‘Hindusthan’. According to some ‘Hindus¬ 
than’ was the first Hindi daily. This, we have seen, is not 
correct, but, nevertheless, it was the first to attract public 
notice and gather enthusiasm around it. 

4. Another daily was edited by Lala Sitaram of Cawn- 
pore. This was ‘Bhartodaya 1 , 1884. Both the papers had 
an yearly subscription of Rs. 10, which is not much. 

5. In 1905-06, there were the Sino* Japanese War and 
Bengal Partition Agitation. There was again a craze for 
news. So Munshi Rai Samrath Dan of biweekly ‘Rajasthan’ 
changed his paper into a daily. But the public had luke¬ 
warm interest with Hindi journalism, and the project fell, 
with the result that the daily venture killed the bi-weekly 
one too. 

5. After the ‘Rajasthan Samachar’ and Hindusthan had 
lived their ephemeral existence, there was no Hindi daily 
newspaper press. Soon after these dailies had been liqui¬ 
dated, the Raja of Kalakankar produced a weekly newspaper 
‘Samrat’. The Raja however died and the paper ceased 
publication. Till Hindusthan turned out it was not a profitable 
venture. The Raja carried on his adventure though he was 
constantly sustaining a financial loss. He was so much 
interested in the paper that in his ‘will’ he is said to have 
made provision for the successful propagation of that 
paper. 1 When the paper closed the chapter of its young 

1 Vide Madhuri, 1935-36, pp. 516 ; article by Bhartiya 
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life, there was a stir in the Hindi newspaper press, and 
people clamoured for a daily news-sheet. But the move¬ 
ment could not be successful because it could not gather 
sufficient momentum. The upper middle-class public was, 
as yet, not interested in Hindi language. It subscribed 
English and even Urdu dailies, but hardly a Hindi weekly* 
Conditions were so bad and subscribers were so difficult to 
get that even a resourceful publisher could not take a risk. 
It is noteworthy that three daily Urdu newspapers ‘Paisa 
Akhbar’ from Lahore, Akhbar-i-Alam from Lahore and 
and Oudh Akhbar from Lucknow, were flourishing well at 
this period and preparations were rife for launching a fourth 
Urdu newspaper under the title of ‘Darbar Gazette’ from 
Calcutta. Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati were among 
other vernacular languages, and their daily newspaper 
press was at once strong in number and excellent in 
quality. The Hindi weekly press was, however, very 
flourishing and with a bit more of imagination and push 
weeklies like Sri Venkateshwar Samachar and Hindi Bang- 
vasi could be raised to dailies. 

6. The need of a daily was very strongly felt by all 
thinking minds. This accounts for the resolution which 
Sjt. Ambika Prasad Gupta put before the second session of 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan demanding help for turning 
the ‘Indu’ of Kashi from a monthly magazine to a daily 
newspaper. 2 The resolution was not carried through, but 
it had its effects. Within a year Calcutta came forward 
with a daily. It was Bharatmitra. It is gratifying to note 
that the editor of the ‘Vivaran Karya’ of the Sammelan was 
satisfied with the progress of the paper, when he wrote his 
preface in Margashirsh 1669 V. S. 3 

7. In the third week of Jan. 1911, Pandit Ambika 
Prasad Bajpai was appointed editor of Bharatmitra. These 
were the days of Sir Hubret Ritzlay’s Press Act (of 191U). 
B. Jagannath Das, the proprietor of the paper cared more 
for service and less for money. Pandit Ambika Prasad 
Bajpai suggested that on the occasion of Delhi Darbar the 
paper should be temporarily made a daily. B. Jagan Nath 
Das had no objection and it was so done. Till 12th Jan. 
1912, the paper was daily, when it returned to its weekly 
publication. Pt. Bajpai had to work for the daily for eighteen 
hours a day with no assistant but Pt. Basudhar Misra who 
left him in January. It was a very tiring experience. But 

2 Vide his speech at the annual session of the Sammelan for 1912 

3 Vide p. 6, 2nd edition 
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the paper was well-received. In the very beginning eight 
hundred to one thousand copies were sold. 

8. Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai had announced in the 
closing paper of the temporary daily that from the first day 
of Samvat 1969 (1912), Bharatmitra would permanently be 
made a daily. But matters could not be arranged easily, 
Sjt. Nawal Kishore Gupta (Son of Balmukund Gupta) was 
managing the weekly and he wanted to get an experienced 
man for his help. He got Sjt. Sarda Char an Sen, formerly 
manager of ‘Sandhya’ (Bengali paper), but they could not go 
together for long. When Mr. Sen left, B. Yashodanandan 
Akhori was made responsible for the management. 

The first issue of the daily appeared on Chaitra Shukla 
Pratipada of S. 1969 (1912). There were important persons 
on the editorial staff of Bharatmitra at that time—Pandit 
Ambika Prasad Bajpai, Panchkoshi De and Pt. Basudeva 
Misra. Another man Pt. Sadanand Shukla, a former editor 
of Hindi Bangavasi, was called, but he could not prove a 
suitable hand for the daily and was dismissed. Pt. Ambika 
Prasad Bajpai was successful in getting Pt. Babu Rao 
Vishnu Pararkar of Hitavarta for Bharatmitra in July 
1912. On July 1916, Pararkar was interned. 

Babu Badrinath Varma, M. A., Kavyathirtha and B. 
Suparwa Das Gupta, B. A. were amongst the two able 
associates who were connected with Pc. Ambika Prasad 
Bajpai in editing daily Bharatmitra. The paper ran with 
a loss of Rs. 2500 from the funds of the weekly Bharatmitra 
and B. Jagannath Prasad refused to risk more money. For 
sometime Pt. Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedi and Pt. Ambika 
Pd. Bajpai dragged the paper on with their own little 
finaces, but in the end a limited company was formed 
with Pandit Chhotelal. the first editor of Bharatmitra 
(weekly), B. Jagannath Das, Pt. Jagannath Prasad Chatur¬ 
vedi, B. Gokulchand Birla and B. Devi Prasad Khetan as its 
directors and the initial capital of Rs. 1,85,00. 

The pre-war days were not very sutiable tor launching 
a journal but, happily, Bharatmitra changed its career on 
the eve of the war. It predicted world war in its 
editorials and when later the prediction was true, people 
were more interested in the paper. The paper sold well 
in the war-times for the currents of war had great reper¬ 
cussions on the Calcutta market and war-reports contri¬ 
buted to the sudden rise and fall of the market prices. On 
the last day of the week, the paper published ‘Mahasamar ki 
Gati’ which was immensely read and openly debated. It 
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was in the midst of this important activity of the paper 
that Pararkar was removed by the Government (July, 1916). 
Pandit Amritlal Chakravarti had joined the paper (he came 
from Venkteshwar Samachar) at the beginning of the War. 

At the time to the Great War (1914-18) Bharatmitra 
had to fight a rival daily, Calcutta Samachar, edited by 
Pt. Jawaharlal Sharma and Pt. Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, 
but the latter paper was not well edited, and besides 
represented orthodoxy and hence there was no difficulty. 
In 1918, before the truce was called, Bharatmitra had to 
change its offices from 103,Muktaram Street to No. 3, 
Dakar’s Lane, and the paper was not issued for lj month 
due to management difficulty. When it came back to its 
normal life, Calcutta Samachar had became defunct and 
Vishwamitra bad appeared on the scene. Vishwamitra 
was the first Hindi daily to arrange for the direct delivery 
of news through telegrams, and it was difficult for Bharat¬ 
mitra to stand its ground unless it also arranged for them. 
This put it under considerable debt. 

But Vishwamitra had a serious draw-back. Its head¬ 
lines were very sensational and this was a new experience 
for Hindi. The public protested. When Bharatmitra reap¬ 
peared with saner and balanced headlines and news it 
was apparent that Vishwamitra could not oust it from 
the field. However, on 7 Aug. 1919, Pandit Ambika Prasad 
Bajpai severed his connections with the paper, but before 
he left he had placed the paper in the safe hands of 
Pandit Lakshman Narain Garde. 

9. Post-War Dailies . Two years after the publication 
of daily Bharatmitra, the Great War began. It lasted for full 
four years. The first effect of the war on uneducated 
and educated people alike was a craze to get news about 
the war. India had supplied millions of people to the 
cause of the allies, and Hindi-speaking provinces gave 
the b^st and the most numerous recruits and soldiers. The 
war took ten millions of our young lives. The relatives 
and friends of these who left for war were anxious to 
get news from the centres of campaigns and war-zones. 
The curiosity of the people was satisfied by an enormous 
increase of daily, biweekly and weekly papers. The war, 
in truth, created a newspaper-reading public. It is a 
peculiarity of newspaper-reading that once a person begins 
to read papers, it may be for any reason whatsoever, the habit 
is formed and even when the original cause disappears, 
the rage for news and specially foreign news develops. So 
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at this period we find many newspaper boys cycling about 
with cries of substantial news of the day. They do not 
confine themselves to cities only but are seen even in 
villages. Our villages awakened from deep slumber of 
ages as theirs were the interests chiefly involved, for in 
many villages, there was not a single home that did not 
supply a recruit and waited for the news of his welfare. 
“The wartimes made the people anxious to know war-news 
and so there was an enormous rise of newspapers and 
news-sheets. 4 

After the cessation of the World War, motor transport 
was introduced into India. The world war employed motor 
transport to great extent, and after the war had succesfully 
terminated, the released motors and buss were sent to India 
for ordinary transport. The vast continent of India with 
long and tiresome distances had an ill-provided railway 
service and was well suited for the growth and spread of 
chap and rapid means of motor traffic. From 1918 to 1928 
motor traffic increased by leps and bounds and by this new 
means of communication, the town and the country were 
brought into closer contact with each other. The craving 
of the moffussl people for news about the world was supplied 
by the cheap and rapid motor-transport which carried 
packets after packets of papers and small news-sheets to 
eager agents and newspaper boys on its way. 

10. The Great War accelerated the growth of Hindi 
daily newspapers. A number of weeklies were turned into 
dailies and those that were in existence before the war 
thrived well. Newspapers were also launched to meet the 
growing demand of the public for war-news. Before war, 
as we have lately seen, Bharatmitra of Calcutta was the 
only daily, and it creditably filled the great lacunae in the 
daily nenspaper press created by the closure-down of Raja 
Rampal Singh’s Hindustan. A daily, ‘Calcutta Samachar’, 
was launched from Calcutta. Due to the demand of the 
war-news, the weeklies Abhyudaya, Shri Venkateshwar 
Samachar, Hindi Vihari, Jayaji Pratap were turned into 
dailies. Bharat Jeevan (weekly of Kashi) was also turned 
a daily, but it again lapsed into a weekly organ. Thus, 
the war was responsible for this mushroom growth of 
dailies. 

After the war, the Hindi journalism returned to its 
former state, and many dailies (more so war-dailies) ceased 
to be functioning. 

4 History of Marathi literature, 1800-1938 

55 
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11. On the suggestion of Swami Sarddhanand, Pandit 
Indra started a Hindi daily, ‘Vijaya* from Delhi in 1918. 
The paper did not continue for more than one and a half 
month due to the oencorship and penalisation of the autho¬ 
rities. 6 


12. On August 4, 1920, Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai 
raised a limited company and started a new daily paper 
‘Swatantra’. The first issue was launched without muoh 
preparations because Janmashtami was considered an aus¬ 
picious date and the conductors wanted to propagate it in 
the session of the Congress held under the presidentship of 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 

The editorial staff began with four graduates. One of 
them, Babu Paras Nath Singh gave efficient help, but with¬ 
in 6 months he left the paper, and joined Birla’s English paper 
‘New Empire’ and then ‘Bangalee’. The importance of the 
paper was that it was from its very initiation a spokesman 
of the Congress. The special Congress supported the non¬ 
cooperation of Gandhi, and ‘Swatantra’ made it its policy. 
Detailed news regarding the movement were published in 
the paper. Besides, the paper appointed special women 
correspondents for reporting women meetings and confe¬ 
rences. This was a totally new feature. All the Hindi 
newspapers from Calcutta were supporting the non-coopera¬ 
tion movement. But Swatantra sold most. In the latter 
part of 1921 and the earlier 1922, the paper was on the 
machine for full ten to twelve hours. 

No daily paper at Calcutta can’ neglect the market and 
commercial news and notes, and these were ths most 
welcome feature of the paper to traders, especially those 
outside Calcutta. The paper issued special Holi and Diwali 
numbers and these were also very popular. 

After the non-cooperation movement, the paper had to 
live in bitter financial difficulties. When the Satyagrah 
movement of 1930 was inaugurated the sales again went 
high and it was hoped that the movement would help the 
paper to build up its finances. But there was the newly- 
sought Press Ordinance (of 1930) of the Government. 
Swatantra was the first Hindi paper of Caloutta which was 
asked to deposit a security so high as Rs. 5000. The Indian 
National Press which printed the paper was also asked to 
deposit the same amount and the notice was served to it 
on 30th April 1930. The press was warned against printing 

• Vide 'ftrjun', 12, Nov. 1940 : artiole by Pandit Indra 
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any matter before the security was made up. So both the 
press and the paper closed the next day. 

13. But the real influencial national daily was still to 
come. It was ‘Aj’ of Benares, owned and financed by Shiva 
Prasad Gupta (est. 1920) whioh is still influencial today. 
Throughout its career it has been a national asset and a 
great institution in itself. We have elsewhere traced its 
life-history. 

14. Arjun was started in 1923. The start was made 
by the financial aid of Rs. 3000, given by Ghanashyam 
Das Birla. At first, the paper progressed well, but later a 
case was formed against the printer, publisher and editor 
under 153 (A) I. P. C., and the printer was sent to five 
years’ and the editor to three years’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. The Session, on appeal, reduced the sentences 
to six months and three months respectively. In November- 
December 1929, the manager and the editor were prosecuted 
for contempt of court and the High Court fined them 
Rs. 400. About six months after, the Press Ordinance came 
into force and the Arjun press and paper were demanded a 
security of ten thousands. The journalists’ association of 
Delhi had decided that papers so harrassed should down¬ 
right stop publication. Arjun closed down for about few 
months. At this time, the Government reduced the demand 
for security to four thousand and on payment of the 
security the paper restarted on its troublesome carrer. 
Soon, in Dec. 1930, the editor (Pandit Ram Gopal) was 
penalised under 124 (A) to six months’ imprisonment. 
‘Arjun’, however, continued under another editor. 

On the restart of Satyagrah movement in 1932, the local 
Government arrested the sub-editor and the local reporter 
of the paper as well as and forfeited all English types of the 
press. The editor and the type were soon discharged but 
the reporter was challaned in a court of justice and much 
harrassed till he was proclaimed innocent and discharged. 

In July 1935, a comment appeared on the Quetta earth¬ 
quake disaster which offended the local Government who 
demanded a new security of five thousands which the paper 
managed to pay. In 1938, due to a legal hitch, ‘Arjun’ was 
renamed ‘Vir Arjun’. 

On 7th May 1940, a limited compay ‘Sri Sraddhanand 
Publications Ltd.’ was formed and on the 26th of Oct. the 
same year ‘Arjun’ was handed over to this company. This 
new move strengthened the finances of thepaper and enabled 
it to successfully compete dozen competetors (e. g. Hindu 
Samsar, Dainik Pratap, Navayug, Hindusthan, Sainik etc.), 
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15. Through the whole period (1919-1935) the only 
daily of importance to continue was Bharatmitra. We 
have earlier in this chapter traced its history so far as 1919* 
In 1919, Pandit Lakshman Narayan Garde came to the 
editorial chair of Bharatmitra. He worked hard to raise 
the level of the editorial coloumns and matter contained in 
them was written after considerable study. However, after 
six months the manager declared the sales to be decreased. 
Later on Sri Garde turned the paper into a staunch sup¬ 
porter of the orthodox Hinduism, which at once caught public 
notice, and the sales rose to a considerable degree. There 
was another local (Calcutta) orthodox Sanatani paper in 
existence—Calcutta Samaohar —but it was a bit quiescent. 
Bharatmitra interpreted Sanatana Dharma in the light of 
new Western knowledge and was widely appreciated. Later 
on, it raised the movement of Rashtriya Gorakshan and be¬ 
came an exponent of rejunevated Hinduism. The local sales 
increased several times and so also the subscribers. The 
paper was responsible for agitating the public thought regard¬ 
ing cow-protection throughout Upper India. It gathered 
around it theistio Sanatani element which was dedicated to 
cow-protection. 

Bharatmitra played an important part in the propagation 
of the Home-rule ideas of Gandhiji, and in educating public 
regarding Non-cooperation and Ahimsa. Gandhi’s ‘Home 
Rule’ was first translated in the paper. The paper fore¬ 
shadowed the Khilafat ultimatum, and this must have aroused 
public enthusiasm. Moreover, the editor had arranged with 
Gandhiji to get the proof-sheets of his articles in ‘Young 
India’ for simultaneous publication. In this way, the Cal¬ 
cutta public get Gandhi’s articles before they appeared in 
English papers which invariably took from “Young India.” 
These journalistic enterprises raised subscribers, and made 
the paper dearer to nationalists. Throughout Bengal, Bihar 
and United provinces, Bharatmitra was welcomed as the 
only nationalist daily, and was counted as the only mouth¬ 
piece of the Congress-minded India. The U. P. nationalists 
paper *Aj’ (ed. Baburao Pararkar) was then considerate over 
Non-cooperation and Khilafat affairs. 

On the editor’s (Garde’s) internment, the paper was edited 
byPandit Basudeva Misra and Sri Hari Kishan Prasad. The 
latter wrote leader which closely followed the spirit of those 
written by Garde. After his return from jail, Garde pub¬ 
lished his ‘Jail Experiences’ which again contributed much 
tothe popularity of the paper. 

During all this period Bharatmitra was a religio-political 
pAper which never made a compromise With majority when 
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it happened to offend it (1919-1925). The political editorials 
and leading articles for these six years are in more then 
one way a valuable treasure of Hindi journalism. They 
betray a deep study of international politics and a keen in¬ 
sight in the factors which governed the contemporary world. 
In 1925, Sri Garde resigned the editorship of Bharatmitra. 
The reason was his adherence to Hindu Mahasabha, against 
the forces of Sanatan Dharma Mandal, which moved the 
paper 6 . 

16.. From Aj (1920) to our times (1945) we have a 
continious stream of dailies, some more important, others 
less important. The most prominent among these have 
been sainik (Agra, 1928), Shakti (Lahore, 1930), Pratap 
(Cawnpore), Navayug (Delhi), Navarashtra (Bombay), 
Bharat (Allahabad, 1933), Lokamat (Nagpur, 1931), Lokma- 
naya (Calcutta, 1930), Vartman (Cawnpore, 1920), Vishwa- 
mitra (Calcutta 1917, Bombay 1941, New Delhi 1942), 
Navabharat (Nagpur, 1934), Adhikar (Lucknow, 1938), 
Agragami (Kashi, 1838), Ujala (Agra, 1940), Aryavarta 
(Patna, 1942), Indore Samachar (Indore, 1943), Rashtravani 
(Patna, 1942), Samsar (Kashi, 1943), Naya Hindusthan 
(Delhi, 1944), Jay Hind (1946, Jabhalpore) and Sanmarg 
(Kashi, 1946). Others equally important are Arjun (1923, 
Vir Arjun 1934, Delhi), Hindusthan (Delhi, 1934), Mazdoor 
Samachar (1934), Congress (Delhi, 1940), Hindi Milap 
(Lahore, 1930), Hindi Swarajya (C. P., 1910) and Hindu 
Sansar (Delhi). During a period of one quarter of a century, 
the Hindi Daily has expanded vastly and in all its aspects 
it has shown marvellous development. It is impossible 
to deal with all these aspects of development and growth 
within the short space at our disposal, but it would suffice 
to say that with other institutions of Hindi, the newspaper 
press too has seen enormous changes, and it has tremend¬ 
ously improved in all directions. 

The most important event after the World War I (1914- 
18) which has been instrumental in the rapid development 
and popularity of the Hindi newspaper press is the rise 
and development of national consciousness. The great 
struggle which the Congress waged with an all-powerful 
autocratic beaurocracy in our vast land had many potenti¬ 
alities and it initiated and stablised a number of democratic 
forces one of which was the Hindi daily and weekly press. 
Hindi news-press has althrough been a great fighting force 
for the cause of freedom and the Government has never 

6 Vide Sampadakiya Samsraaran : Garde, Vishal Bharat, 1934 
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miscalculated its strength for good or good or for evil. It 
has stood uncorrupted beside the forces of nationalism and 
cheerfully borne the joys and sorrows of the nation. Its 
has been a great up-hill task in revitalising a nation 
down-trodden for centuries. During the last Global War 
(1939-45), the Hindi newspaper press once again saw the 
phenomenal rise, and daily papers came from every nook 
and corner of the land. The war opened a new inter¬ 
national consciousness and even the villager in the remote 
corner of the land could not remain unaffected. Moreover, 
during the war, Indian nationalism was in a life and death 
struggle with its Imperialist Masters who had dragged it 
into a global war in most humiliating circumstances. The 
war brought in its wake stringent measures, but the press 
continued to grow, to suffer and to ressurect. 

17. In the previous pages we have traced a brief history 
of the Hindi newspaper press—its origin, progress and 
present position. From ‘ Samachar Sudha Varshan’ (1854) 
to Samsar (1VUVwe have a period of nine decades, but our 
pre-war dailies (1914) had very weak roots, and they were 
neither influencial nor successful as business prospects. 
It was the following period that gave daily press a stability 
with Bharatmitra (1912), Vishwamitra (1919) and Aj (1920), as 
three most important dailies that really mattered. Of these 
Bharatmitra was defunct in the middle of the thirtees. The 
latter continue to prosper, Vishwamitra attaining the 
unique position of a daily published separately from Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi and Bombay. Today Hindi daily press is a 
growing entity with more than two dozen big names, 
and employing thousands of young men, literateurs and 
journalists. 

18. Most of our daily journalism is based on English 
journalism. Almost all the Hindi dailies look for their 
matter to this source and it is for this that there is a great 
and deep influence of English dailies on Hindi dailies while 
there is almost none of English weeklies and monthlies on 
Hindi magazine and weekly periodical. Not only this* in 
some cases, most of the matter of Hindi dailies is a shadow 
of some English pages, while matter of one or two other 
dailies is also colloborated. Most of Hindi dailies are a 
reproduction or translation of some particular English con¬ 
temporary. 

For some days, publishers of English dailies have begun 
to issue Hindi dailies from their concern (1928). The effect 
of this is that those Hindi dailies are a reproduction of the 
English one and have no individuality of their own. Most 
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of the matter goes the same. This vouchsafes for the cheap¬ 
ness of these Hindi dailies and the rise of their standard 
above the other Hindi daily ventures, and they are falling 
in line with the English dailies. This tendency is injurious, 
but Hindi journalism has nevertheless gained a bit from 
this. Such papers are better financed and they pay to their 
writers, spend on the news and get up and pay off the re¬ 
porters and correspondents. 

English dailies are many more in number than Hindi 
dailies. Most important to Hindi Journalism are‘Statesman,’ 
‘Pioneer*, Leader,' ‘Hindusthan Times’, ‘Hindu’, ‘National 
Call’ and ‘National Herald.’ Most important of these is 
‘Statesman’, of course, which is universally read in the 
Hindi journalist-world. ‘Pioneer’ was influenoial when it 
was published at Allahabad, but now at Lucknow, it has 
lost its influence. Both ‘Leader’ and ‘Hindusthan Times* 
have a counterpart Hindi in‘Bharat* (1928) and ‘Hindusthan’ 
(1935), both of which are popular in their field and share all 
the merits and demerits of their paient dailies. ‘Natipnal 
Call' is now closed, and Herald continues as a great inspira¬ 
tion. The former, even when alive, was not a very good 
model. 

There are no great party dailies, and it is clear to see 
that in the present circumstances party dailies alone can 
survive. Unless that party has strong roots, it is not possible 
that its organ would flourish. 7 

News and Comments. The most important contents of 
newspapers are news and comments. Of these'the latter 
is more important as forming the basis of all comments. 

The 19th century newspapers and journals were impor¬ 
tant for the comments. The selection and publication of 
news was slow to be learned. Today the production of a 
daily newspaper, under modern conditions, has become a 
constant struggle between selection of news and provision 
of space. The news of our times has to serve different 
classes and interests, and it has to be handled so as to blend 
interest and importance. There are a number of sources 
and instruments of news today: 

(1) Reuter 

(2) ‘Associated Press of India’ which is owned today by 

Reuters (A. P. I.) 

(3) Free Press Service has stopped and it is replaced by 

United Press Service, with has a definite national 
bias. 

(4) The Oriental Service, with a Muslim bias 

7 Vide, a scries of articles to Hans and others by Sri Prem Narayan 
Ogarwal 
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(5) Staff Correspondents at important centres and district 

headquarter. 

(6) The reporters at headquarters 

(7) Official news-agencies 

The news-pool of English journalism with their greater 
financial resources is much better than that of Hindi press 
which for the most part still depend on translation of Eng¬ 
lish dailies, staff-correspondents and reporters. Direct news 
are pooled by only a few dailies. Hence, the originality 
and strength of the Hindi daily and weekly press depends 
on comments rather than on news. Still much day to day 
improvement is noticed in the allotment of place and space, 
processing and captioning. 

Barring news there are other features collectively placed 
under the head ‘comments’, viz., (1) editorial comment, (2) 
correspondence, (3) contributions, (4) extracts, (5) ‘leaders’, 
(6) humorous sketches and tit-bits, and (7) cartoons. The early 
newspapers were sheets of comments and news-sheets were 
slow to develop. The evolution of the newspaper was 
preceded by view-papers and propagandist pamphlets which 
in periodicity take the shape of news-sheets. Today news 
displaces comments in importance. A headline now serves 
as a comment for many items of news. 

Circulation and Advertisement . Most of our English and 
vernacular papers have circulation far below 1 0,000 and 
never goes something near 1,00,000. Most of them began in 
the 19th century or early 20th century with a sparse reading 
public and very low circulations and if they now run to 
several thousands, credit must go to their perseverence. In 
the 19th century, advertisements were few and the papers 
had to depend upon subscribers and their own missionary 
zeal. Of late, advertisements have been a stabilising factor, 
and circulation and advertisement income go hand in hand. 
This advertisement factor has been responsible for the 
cheapening and widening of our journalism. Newspapers 
derive their income from two sources, the subscribers and 
the advertisers. As the volume of the former increases, 
the value of the latter also increases ; a reduction in subs¬ 
cription adds to the volume of the readers and therefore to 
the value of publicity it carries. ‘Lower the tarrif for the 
reader and raise the tarrif for the advertiser’ has become 
the motto of the modern newspaper. 

It is however, only recently that Hindi papers have 
moved into the advertising orbits. From two-thirds to three- 
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fourths of the money spent on press-publicity in India, 
comes from foreign manufacturers-they subsidise firstly the 
Anglo-Indian papers, secondly, the Indian-owned English 
papers, and lastly, vernacular papers. Foreign and Indian 
manufacturers alike have now known the utility of verna¬ 
cular medium but the low purchasing power of the masses 
makes the enterprise unprofitable. Nevertheless the step 
has been taken and in days to come the vernacular press 
is sure to get more advertisement money. This will become 
a great source of its strength and progress. 

There are certain factors that go to make up big circu¬ 
lation : 

(1) Advertisement column. We have seen that adver¬ 
tisement money and circulation are inter-dependent. 

(2) Reader interest. The most important side of the 
reader interest is politics. In a slave-country dominated 
by an alien power papers are bound to devote major atten¬ 
tion to political news and developments. But papers have 
also developed many-sided interest in its news-contents : 
sports, trade, industry, comment, literature—parts of the 
news-papers are devoted to each of these several activities. 

(3) Competition. There is much field for new projections 
in the sphere of vernacular journalism. Hence such com¬ 
petitive methods as insurance, free gifts, weekly puzzles 
are not developed to a great extent. The free ‘magazine’ 
and monthly or weekiy puzzles are attempted, but they 
could not gain strong footing. Indian journalism still 
flourishes on idealism and principles. Such business 
factors cannot pay. 

The emphasis of circulation has, however, lowered down 
the idealistic tones of a number of papers. Aiming at a 
popular press, certain sections publish more of what is sensa¬ 
tional, and so little of that which appeals to reason. Reader 
interest is interpreted in terms of excitement, sensation, 
and even impropriety. News-featuring has taken new con¬ 
notation and expresses itself In arresting headlines, paras 
and emotional thoughts. This is a great fall from the 
traditions of service and sacrifice. 

Organisation of Control . The organisation and control 
of the press are only recent developments. The early 
dailies like Bhartodaya, Hindustan and Samrat, were one 
man’s affair, and even upto our times, the dailies have been 
controlled by a single person or family or group. It is only 
duriug this aftermath of second World War that combines 

5 & 
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and business controls have resulted. Today we find the 
Hindi daily press slowly passing into the hands of the 
vested interests. Moolchand Agrawal and Birla own a 
number of dailies like Vishwamitra. Hindustan and Bharat 
and through these organs they can mould the public opinion 
in the way it does not benefit the country. Though the 
capitalistic class is supporting the nationalist forces, it 
does not mean that these shall be no change in its attitude, 
and under the pressure of its vested interests, it shall not 
create a nation wide cricis at some future date. But the 
emergence of a class at this juncture is a historic process 
which can in no way be checked. There is a possibility 
of many more combines and controls in near future, 
but the increasing tempo of public opinion with better 
political education will crush much of any pernicious 
influence of such combines. Hindi daily press today is 
taking great strides, and it is sure to become the greatest 
national institution—the “Fourth State**—in time to come 
It shall then have fresh responsibilities and new glories 
inspite of the capital. Journalism is a reflection of the 
life of the people, as such it is today as important as it ever 
was. (Vide Journalism and Modern Life, vol. Ill, No. 1, 
April-June 1941, by U. M. Purkayastha). But even now 
our journalism has not fully utilised its resources. We 
have elsewhere dealt with its drawbacks. Situation- 
mongering has not yet developed as a great vogue. Yet 
it is significant that head-lines streaming across the page, 
front newspage, column-breaking and such other technical 
devices of news-display are of comparatively recent origin 
in Hindi Journalism. They are all adopted to give a sensa¬ 
tional complexion to the news-story. No less significant 
is the fact that in recent years, the newspapers have shown 
themselves more hospitable than before for publishing court- 
news of adultry, divorce and other social scandals chiefly 
in the nature of sexual aberration. 

Another notioeable development in the Hindi press is 
that some papers now maintain feature-columns devoted 
to specialised interest, such as sport, cinema etc. Cross¬ 
word puzzles are a prominent feature. Newspapers are 
rapidly turning themselves into composite publications of 
multiple sectional interests. 

However, there is a relative insignificance of editorial 
views. The press lacks a personal stamp and, what is 
more important, few readers desire to learn or to be 
instructed. In the daily press, leading articles are written 
in so‘ objective a style that we really miss a lighter vein. 
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Journalism today has become high-browed and full as lust. 
The nineteeth century pioneers used to dip their pen in 
their own blood before they put anything on paper. Most of 
our contemporaries write as academicians and we feel no 
inspirational touches. Leading articles, editorials and news 
are alike stale and hard bones. But this might be due to 
the fact that our subjugation has taken spirit out of us; 
or our daily journalism looks too much to English thought 
and pattern as expressed in English journalism. 

19. Some Limitations . The Daily Press in Hindi is 
really a new scion, and there have been several limitations 
to its growth and development. Though the news-press 
took start in 1826 with the weekly Oodant Martand and the 
first daily paper Samachar Sudhavarshan came in 1854, 
there was very little development in the news-feature till 
comparatively recent times. The World War I (1914-18) 
and the national struggles of liberation under Gandhiji 
(1921, 1930-32, 1940-42) have been the chief factors in the 
rapid growth of news press and consequent development in 
its various sphares. It is only a quarter of a century from 
Aj to our times and during these years Hindi daily and 
weekly presses have worked hard and suffered harder. 
There have been several limiting factors hindering their 
natural growth : 

{a) the English-phoebia of the urban intellegentsia; and 
consequently 

(b) the better finances of the English newspapers result¬ 
ing in better equipment and better staff, 

(c) the news-agencies subscribing to a foreign language 
with the result that all telegrams and messages are received 
in English and traslated into Hindi at the eleventh hour, 

(d) the non-development of a language suited to inter¬ 
national topics and world-currents in various fields of 
human activity, and 

(e) the absence of any school of journalism, journalistic 
education being confined to what newspaper apprenticeship 
offers. These have been only some of the serious handicaps 
that have circumscribed the growth of Hindi newspaper 
besides the repeated persecutions of Hindi editors and 
journalists and the vigilance of a very strict censor 
throughout the period. The Government knew that the 
strength of the national struggle of liberation lay chiefly in 
the fact of its mass-appeal and the Hindi press was one 
of the chief sources through which that appeal could work, 
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Nevertheless, Hindi dailies and weeklies have a record 
which we would ever be proud of. As time passes, the limit¬ 
ing factors would disappear and Hindi news-press would 
emerge out strong and triumphant. Even for all these limi¬ 
tations Hindi newspress has rapidly grown and developed. 
News-editing and editorial-writing is slowly turning into a 
meohanioal process where style counts nothing and langu¬ 
age even less. Journalism here as in other countries, is 
slowly passing from an era of petty proprietorship to one 
of giant combines with the resulting loss of idealism and 
literary qualities of penmanship which journalists of the 
19th century so greatly admired. 

20. The preservation of daily newspapers as historical 
documents . It is impossible to write a detailed study of the 
rise and development of our daily press, and its various 
aspects as almost all daily journals and newspapers are 
lost to the posterity. To preserve tens of dailies pouring 
from different parts of the country, and make them 
available for ready refersence is altogether a very cumbor- 
some effort. It is for this reason that the files of dailies 
are seldom kept, and one has to run to newspaper offices 
for them. Only monthlies and more important weeklies 
find their place in our libraries. To preserve the newspaper 
intact from day to day without any weeding is yet to us a 
ridiculous endeavour although newspapers are the un¬ 
official records of modern times and we have to look to 
them for the history of events and opinions. In order to 
feel the exact pulse of the public feeling aud opinion during 
a period of crisis the historian must turn to newspapers. 
In them too be must seek adequate contemporary descrip¬ 
tion of scenes and events of personages and activities. 
There are everywhere evidence of an increasing apprecia¬ 
tion of the important place the newspaper occupies in 
the equipment of the historian. 

For handing newspapers the first afid most useful step 
is to prepare newspaper index. In England and America 
we have suoh enterprising publication as the Time Index 
and the New York Times Index’ Mr. A K. Odhedar in his 
article ‘Managing the Newspapers in January-March, 1945 
issue of ‘The Modern Librarians’ suggests the adoption of 
the indexing syst&n already used in Philadelphia Inqurer 
Library. This a fairly large card (5X8) on which as many 
as fifty entiies may be made typing on both sides. The 
record is only of worthwhile contents of the daily press. 
After each month the entries are rearranged alpha¬ 
betically which shall be a cumulated index for the month. 
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and on will go the retroactive index. Such newspaper 
index transfigures the value of newspaper. The news¬ 
paper-index being maintained, the reader will get the keys 
to the treasure-house of the sources of history. 

21. It shall be worth-while to take at this place a 
bird’s eye view of our weekly press. The weekly press 
stands mid-way between the daily press and the periodical 
press, but it leans more to the side of news-journalism. 
The weekly press is more often a weekly news digest with 
a few articles on current events or literary topics or some¬ 
thing of social importance. Several features popularised 
by the magazines such as sports, cinema, women’s corner 
and review find their place in a weekly, but they do not 
take away the essential news-aspect of the weekly press. 

A full survey of the weekly periodicals of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, is an impossibility. Let us examine some important 
ones of these :— 

“Oodunta Martand” (est. 1826), of which we have written 
before as the first Hindi paper, was incidentally our first 
weekly. It contained all sorts of new market-rates, news 
from India and abroad, Govt, measures, news, and about the 
whereabouts and tours of the Governor-General. Besides, 
it contained a lot of advertisement. Below are given some 
news to show the language and style of news printed in 
the paper :— 

(?) ftar t E^r 

3 3TRT f% 3R P 3W5T % 3 

3 3 TijTcrr *rr ^ fcsr qft % f%3t 

% snff 3 q^r *Rr 3 3^r crtfqfa no; q* 

srr3 f%3 q;r q:<?T fcr qRr I 

( ’ ) 3 PTfgRT vrcat 

%qrc ssarc 3 I bh, l 3 *rr 3° 3*?spr 

fflfp Mr. J. W. Paxton qRR pR % p I 

& 

33R qf^rqiT «lfp Major William Pendall 

% m zn p i 
sfteuft 3f 

3rac 3q>pqR Mr. D. Macrfarcan % 

5fSJ 3f3q*K p I 3° ^0 sft« Sjfp Mr. F. Q. 
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Wells % fafaffat Zt |cr || fagjq ffa° fao 

HTfgq Mr. G. J. Taylor fat fafarfat 3RT5TH % 

faffasjq %?. I fagaR ffao Mr. W. B. Jackson qfafat 

fat fafarfat ^r^T^Tcr % ^nfa faffaga* gg | 

( fa ) fat 9 mtc 

ufat % =f5HR fatsrqrq & $ir % smlt ffafat % q|T fat qrart rur! 
% qrfatn fat fat gftr g^r f% fatfat g-urq ^1 inqrr qrrr Hrnr gsrr I 
=gr%r I qi rhr fq^fat ?r?rt fa m uqr qq fatnqrq fa 
q?ST % fa;% fafaq fat ffa^fa % fsrafa qcfr fair i 

( tf ) ^fatqtfat ^T ffalTWH ^RtH 
** fuqfagq fatugfq fat 9f zrzMv gtqfat % gfaqrfa>q urfiq 
faqfat % gqiHqiqrfa fa <jqq nrfaq; qr=g uiftq % qq fa $z ?tt| ^ 
H|tfa fa fair fat qrfT ^racr^Tci fat hi ifafat ?h nr?r uqRH gtfat i 
( y.) ?Tft ^t *f% l 

qrqrfatH qrt qrswfat fa wn % fafqn gqq q>r hr | fa q|T qfat 
HHfat | m qrqnrH fa fafa fa hhh; qgr fa ih nnq fa ^ -^fat 
q^t fa qjtfnq f sftq nnfa hr \ °\\ ncrqqr I g <fatu fq nra 

qoooo fatfa fat q?t *0,000 gqfa fat qft fat r\oo 5}^ qHRt 

q>qfa I ?Hqrr fatn nq ggr !»»<>»»» nqqr ht?t star 11 
( %) *rt fat fatRtfat^H Rifat q>ii qnrranj 
fan fat q^r sjtr^ star I fa qwrc fat fafat qrnsqrHfat q;r 
qrqrqqr qggr f?rqr aren't far fat uufasfat trqr fa qrfuu qffan % 
^rfa fat fatfat fa fat hhu qfa fat g^q ?r^d fa nrfat qre UNiq^r 
uiqfa gjrfagiifa fa ^rqt Hrqfat qrifa fa ffa qfifa fat qrusrter ^rfa % 
q^r fa =qfa f% ^qqrfafi^ fat ^qr ?faq fat qfHfa-fifaf qrr qr^r ffafa fat^ 
qgfaqt fat q^t g^r fat % qfat ?:rurqqr ^rqt hr I ?u qtfat % 
%fa % ffaufat 3rrg ? ?: ^qfa fa Hit qr^fa fat q|t qr: nit m fafa 
qtfat f?q iqrfa fa qf|% nit q;5:fa qrfat fat fat nrqfat qfa?: hu ^THfalq 
q^rfa fat ffai^R^ ?q. qqfa «?rr: ^rfafa fat srrfa qq qtfat H?fat ffa$rfa 
% nqtfa nfat h qrqfa fa q^nifafa fat qr^i ^r qrci g;nr fa nifafa hh 
qtfat fat h;M qrfafa II 
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(?) qcrnftsfi q> is 5^*1 ft qftfteqiq* m m 
RR ?t^E[ H fTTfZt^: ft f?T ^Ertr fqj q?ft rJTT^T 
|| qft qfte ser emq. q?r 5j^T5r ftft ft ftqr<R % q^s % qe grc 4 
^5 # ft 3erft ft §q<jrft % qrs % liters % qftq ft ^ eft qe fqft 
fte fft^t ft f^roT jth; srk ^q^ft fftesq ftt hrt *rr ft fire qft * 
T?r fa?ft Jr ft? qqr ?ifte qqq % fftqft ft ^r foqr qr fq> 
feft ewq; q?r f% 5r?T?r qft ggi ?ft qrq m fft qfter f^rre % q;q 
* fftft o; qJflT JTCT ^qqq f 3j fs'fiRr 3R *Wq ft fftqft qft qft ftR 
erqq sq ftqft qt srcr?r ftrftiftt sfcmeft % jfnT it *qft % ft ftr fq 
wrflfrer ft ?rr? srrfftt <q?nfftqft qft tt% fq jtq; qfte err? sq % 
fttart qq u;qr 3rfr?r qft % tf qfter % 3rRe qe g% it qf 1 r qr site 
ftta q^rftftr ^r^r sift o^ro; qf fq qo; ft ffte if rqft fire 

qft «fk SR ft ?rrqr t fq? fer srrqeqrrsr ft fttq fro srrqft qrr 
efie girr qr qfte qqr qr sro ftt =e. grq qqr qr ger fqerer 

errf % f,q qftft ft qrqjf wrt^ errffi ft qqrefr qft f?rt 
qre % qsfqrft % fftt qq; frtft qft rrrqtq ftr? % qrq qft ft 

left srftf ote qrq gqqrr qfi egr 11 

( q) =qto % ^wr^re 

fttq % qqRF ft qrq q^r r% qqe qsft qft qiTftq ^ q 
fftqft fttfqqf qft ftqrt ft qf qr?r ftfr?r qfer qe qqreftt ?rqftq 
w^i qf qfq fftqft II 

( S. ) «rH[5T qSt ll 

=qrq^r q^ft q?T ?e rIIr ^ ft| f;Pqqr ?lll ^1 =qqr qiqt \\\\ 
\* ^qr ^ft ^1 ?refe qft srcr ^ll ^11=- qft qrwr ^ qrqr 
qft fiq ftt ftftr ftterr <^11 
ftfft qsi qrsrrc 
\*J 

fttqr qeft qe ?HHI &) 

Besides these news there were others like { ?ft fft^TTqS 

qftqqr”, “egq <qqe”, “srfRqft fttft” “qqeqe qfi^e 
qft jqqe* 5 etc. From the illustration of news quoted above, we 
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can well make an idea of the language and style in which 
news and comments were written. There are many uses 

like sfar, 3<T, g^rr etc. which are not now current and 

grown obsolete. There is a stamp of Brij Bhasha which 
is very clearly shown, and a not so clear one of Bengali 

(which can be shown by such phrases as ?*T3>I tftoT ?pcr). 
When we make deep study of the style, we find very few 
Arabic and Persian words, and those that are at all used 
are Nagarised. The paragraphs are not well marked and 
go about unpunctuated. Sentences are long and tedious. 
At places we see them marked with fullstop instead of the 

Nagri punctuation for that purpose For we get 

Thus we see that the language used was not very 
chaste, and it is a long step in language and journalism 
from Oodunta Martand (1826) to contemporary daily jour¬ 
nalism. But ‘Oodunta Martand’ and its successors in the 
XIX century have their own historical and evolutionary 
importance which can never be over-rated. They began 
the vogue of a new category of literature, the news and 
comments upon news, and the literature of the day which 
is now more voluminous than the literature of all times 
produced by our age. It shows the under-currents of our 
more permanent literature, and forms the training grounds 
of our writers and literaturers. 

After ‘Oodunta Martand’ another important weekly was 
18 pp. litho, 2 columns per page (12J" X 7f") on white 
paper. Yearly subscription 6/- half yearly 4/8/- per month 1/-. 
The rate of advestisement was d annas per line, and no 
advertisement fetching less than 0-8-0 was entertained. The 
paper was published from Agra on every Wednesday and 
was edited by M. Sadasukhlal. Buddhi Prakash took its 
news mostly from other Hindi, Urdu and English news¬ 
papers. Some of these were Khair-Khwah-Hind, Akhbarul 
Khaiaaic, Delhi Akhbar, Delhi Gazette, Harkara Gazette, 
Akhbarul Nawah, Mofussilite, Englishman, Benares Recorder, 
Friend of India, Govt. Gazette, Citizen, Calcutta Chronicle, 
Morning Chronicle, Agra Messanger, and Gyanodaya 
Patrika (of Bombay, Marathi). Some of the artioles published 
clearly show the side interest of the magazine. It was in¬ 
terested in History, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Orthonology, 
Geography, Zoology, Psychology and a number of other 
subjects. It was not a literary magazine in the sense that 
’KVS* or ‘Saraswati* were literary magazines. The langu¬ 
age of the magazine is chaster than that of many vthich 
followed it e.g . 
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?3 ^ 3 w|cf! qft vnz | f% 3*3% qft % srgarc 

%* ^*r % ?ftg 3335^5 M 3 nr 3 £ qq % 533 I srk 35 eft 
Jiff q>^ f% 33 <>ft % w^ ft^ % f^ra; 3qR ^ it q>i3 
?fk 3 *f m ft q^r if tm 3*3 3373 fgqtffa dot ^t sr^r % zz 
q* % 5uqq qrtf 3 nt^ ^ t ^ qt^r wt^r’ w.zwx 3373 5ft q 
#Rt f srit; 3tQ3 3rfc«i faq^ertf qftf^ % 33 tffq qft iteif qg 
3?ftq ^ f wt* 3ft % f%3% ft srfa^-r 3^33 srntg 
srjt: qqq^ 33 3 53 qqg 3 3 fR 3 r q *3 % 33% srrerrggitft 

|3 t ?fk f3 it 3|3T 3% 3353 33 tffr qft I'T 53333! 

q‘nr%qf 3} fgt qg?t f 33=3 g?T 3f 373 -zrq>q 3ft fJiqft 5gqt 

373, 33^3 3[33 | I f3?33 | T% 3R 3f RRT 3ft % f3£ 3I33T | 

Then came (1861) 3®Hfl[?Nt of Raja Lakshman Singh, also 
from Agra. 

Between Oodunta Martand (1826) and KVS (1867) there is 
a chain of important weeklies, but no paper is as note¬ 
worthy as Kavi Vachan Sudha. As we have elsewhere 
seen, the whole period is marked by bilingual, trilingual and 
qudrilingual Journalism. 

‘Kavi Vachan Sudha’ was “a weekly Anglo-Hindi 
Journal of literature, news and politics.” The periodical 
was infact not bilingual. The word Anglo-Hindi is mis' 
leading. The word seems to be used to justify the use of 
English equivalent headings, the name, number and subject 
of the paper and the date of issue. The contents were : 

—3^T3>, 5JHH Important news under the sub¬ 
heading editorial, summary of news ( 

3*ft ), correspondence ( 3R333 ), ^[%333§3r 

The motto was the same as for bimonthly. The paging 
was continued, as well as the editorial. The more important 
featured the Journal was the correspondence-column where 
we find many prominent contemporaries lika Sriniwas 
Da3 of Delhi. Such correspondence reflects the problems 
that were agitating the best minds of the days. They 
avowed loyalty to the crown while voicing discontent 
and dissatisfaction against Govt, measures and suggesting 
improvement with all the humility they were capable of 
(Refer Letter of Lala Sriniwas Das in the issue of 13th 
October, 1873). 

57 
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The discontent was sometimes expressed in keen satires 

which were skilfully disguised (Refer stR^it HURUT 
in Ibid) 

The Biweekly Kavi Vachan Sudha has the motto :— 

for for arc qf gqr iggqfq I 

q)?T| ifeq> ?TR ; q gft qig^m fsrq- ^rfg II 
gqr gqr gigi ql gt gfe g^ situ i 
UR*) frrqi t| m fq?T| giff gq^Ttg n 
And the sub-motto, preceding the matter ran as thus : 

g:*q rctt ur gqg g^srq quf i 

wnrar sras usrr irgq q^g fRt gjfltsqRingi ll 
urtgqgl gvqg'tqftsgg 3R*t gtffgtsqr-q 1 
qrwftf%*q*t fq<^ gqg qfe<vrqq»qqtgqife 11 

The first page gave in bigger type important and 
general news specially relating to Kashi. This was followed 
by editorial, summary of news, and advertisement 

( ff?cf?IT )• The gqf was mostly from Bengali journals. 
Vol IV No. 21on Thursday July 1873 gives under this head a 
serial story to be continued “ugffcft qq HIUFTR’ taken from 

, . r 

or rather translated from qqqqqr . 

In Vol. IV No. 21, we see—• 

“JRJTR 5*1 viR fU m % 11 32TI I, fo fagqi 

qqfa gq f|?<puR % fgqrfgqt q* ft nr I, 

fqiirtf fgrcr qf vRt q% iRq>iq ggR ( qqgg «Ri?t 

qi%) sfk srt % ggg ( qqftfr-giRTit) % faqs ftat; qi g 
g^g|- qm q>r srpu q*qr ggnr qnu I; ?r)i g*$rc i) fgqit jrt 
q;r qtto qgRi I, at in qqt %i it I 

*it qqgg ?Rti finpwnvft fcgRR g JRfvR t gf fgrtf 
gqg; it qgw hr % fqq? t, qqtft sit gq^ q^fiT it f, 
st 3gqr qrer g=q g) ft at it =arc gru fovrnz; fqgr fenT 
gfl fgvjgt i sr q>fi^ fc rntor g g't g>s ftq it it i” 

In 1869, Pandit Vaidyanath Prasad established a litho 
press under the name of isCSRNqqrfr and began to publish 
g'jRW weekly. The paper was bilingual. The Hindi 
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portion was edited by Pandit Rudradatt, and the Urdu 
portion by the founder’s nephew Pt. Jayanti Prasad. A 
year later, due to ill health, Pandit Rudradatt left Delhi, 
and the paper closed its career. As this time, Lala Srini- 

vas Das (author of farTT and had bought 

types and other materials for establishing a Hindi Press 
at Delhi. 

After KVS another important weekly was 3T5iit?r 
(1871, extent in 1896 Vide R. K. Das). It was printed 
on foolsoape paper in ordinary size. Subscription (Rs. 6-12-0) 
was a bit high. 

In 1872 came from Calcutta. This was 

ushered in by B. Kartik Prasad and he did a yeoman’s 
service to the Hindi Journalism in its early period, Bhar- 
tendu and Maharani Swarnmayi patronised it. Speeking of 
the undefeated energy of B. Kartik Prasad in the propaga¬ 
tion of Hindi Journalism R.K. Das says—3TR% 

srret fcr g=rr wti <rt i\ I fas ir^r^ 

*sffaR fW 3HT rRf 3^ vft %q[ |’ 

In 1872, a weekly came from Bihar. It was RfRhg 
of Pandit Kesho Ram Bhatt and Pandit Sadho Ram Bhatt. 
The articles and editiorials in this periodical kept a high 
standard which was uncommon in those days, but the 

language was not pure. It was or predominantly 

Urdu written in Hindi Script. 

In 1874, Lala Srinivas Das of Delhi brought out 
but in 1876, two years later, this weekly was incorporated 
with KVS. 

In 1826, B. Baleshwar Prasad published Wft 
Bhartendu was especially interested in this weekly. At 
first the paper was modelled on KVS, and published books 

in serial members. etc. dramas were 

first published in this paper. After a time the paper was 
devoted to student community. Afterwards, the paper began 
to be written in difficult Urdu with Nagri Script. Later on 
the soript also was changed and the paper was printed half 
and half in Hindi and Urdu (extent in the new form in 1893). 

The same year (1876), B. Tota Ram brought out 
BR?R*J from Aligarh. 

1877 is ah important year in the bistory of Hindi 
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Weekly Journalism. By this time Hindi Journalism had 
found a strong foot-hold. An organised effort was made 
this year for the promotion of Hindi Journalism. At Calcutta 

was founded the a WcffiR[ w with Pandit Durga Prasad Misra, 
Pandit Chhote Lai Misra, Pandit Sadanand Misra and B. 
Jagannath Prasad as its members. The paper was ably 
edited by Pandit Chhote Lai Misra. Bhartendu often contri¬ 
buted to this paper. Afterwards many editors were changed. 
Pandit Har Mukund Shastri was onoe an editor. He 
worked very ably. In 1893-94, the paper began to be 
managed by B. Jagannath Das Agrawal, and was edited by 

Pandit Rudra Datt Sharma (formerly editor of and 

). The paper was chief devoted to politics. 

Bharatmitra has a very important place in the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi Journalism. Pandit Rudradatt Sarma, B. Bal 
Mukund Gupta, Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai and Pandit 
Laxmi Narayan Garde—all prominent journalists—worked 
industriously to build the paper. It began publication in 1877. 
It was edited by Pandit Chhote Lai and Pandit Durga Prasad 

Misra who were inspired by the Bengali periodical 

(1876) which published on every Monday [vide H 

article by 3?fa* in Vishal Bharat of May 

1931, p. 576]. 

At first the paper was fortnightly. Hindi readers were 
very few at this period of Hindi History and though people 
agreed to subscribe the paper just for the sake of patronising 
its, they could not read it. This difficulty was solved 
in a very novel way, hitherto unknown in the history of 
journalism of any language. Pandit Durga Prasad went 
frcm subscriber to subscriber and read his paper for them. 

The first paid editor of Bharatmitra was Pandit Har 
Mukand Sastri who was called from Lahore. On his break¬ 
ing engagements with the paper in 1884, Pandit Rudra Dutt 
Sharma was appointed sub-editor. There was no chief 
editor and no press-manager. After their day’s work in 
the office, B. Harnam Prasad Kapur or B. Manohar Das 
Khanna came to Bharatmitra office and saw press, and wrote 
for editorials. The sub-editor had to consult B. Nityalai 
Mullick many a time a day. All this caused great harass¬ 
ment. Probably due to these inconveniences, Pandit Rudra- 
dutt Sharma soon tendered his resignation. After him Pandit 
Jagannath Chaturvedi and Pandit Radha Krishna Chatur- 
vedi were called in as editors. They left. Pandit Rudradutt 
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Sharma had to accept or resign the editorship for several 
times* When B. Harnam Prasad Kapur died* he was editing 
the paper. Later, when Salig Ram Khanna & Co. was 
declared bankrupt and Bharatmitra office was transfered 
from 60, Cross-Street, Sutapathi to Rajkatra, China Bazar, 
under the proprietorship of B. Jagannath Das, and again 
when it was transfered to Harison Road, Pandit Rudr a 
Datt Sharma was conducting the paper. Again, he was 
the editor for a year at a time when B. Jagannath Das 
Agrawal brought the paper to its office at Harison Road 
and made it a daily sheet. After a time Dr. S. K. Burman 
was handed over the management of the paper when Pandit 
Rudradutt Sharma and Pandit Durga Prasad respectively 
edited it. Then came Pandit Amritlal Chakravarti and 
B. Brahmanand. Both of these edited the paper for a short 
lapse of time* When B. Brahmanand left the paper, Pandit 
Rudradutt Sharma was again made the editor for two or 
three months. At the close of this period, he wrote a punch 
regarding the magistrate being bribed by a debauch. The 
Presidency Magistrate took the punch to heart and reported 
the matter to the proprietor who relieved the editor of his 
responsibility. Thereafter, B. Balmakund Gupta was 
appointed the editor (1898). He proved a very res¬ 
ourceful editor. Bharatmitra was not an important 
paper at this time* It was an ordinary weekly paper, 
somewhat insignificant. When Gupta took it in his hand, 

there began its controversy with over WWR. 

The decency and boldness with which Balmakand Gupta 
carried the controversy without even losing temper and 
coming down to personalities, is admirable. 

Through Balmukand Gupta did much for 

awakening in the Marwari Society of Calcutta, specially 
that of Bara Bazar. There was no important paper in this 

locality. of Pandit Durga Prasad Misra had 

closed its career and Pandit Misra had left the file. Hindi 
Bangvasi had more moffassil subscribers, but soon after 
Gupta joined that paper, his forceful pen made it the 
pioneer paper of Barabazar. Soon the whole of the Khatri 
and Marwari Samaj of Barabazar stood on its back support* 
ing it with money and subscription (vide % flOTWT 

by and V. B. 2.2.4 pp. 471—477). For witty 

critism, cutting humour and effective satire, Balmukund 
Gupta was unique. He was a fearless editor and a resource¬ 
ful writer. Bharat Jiwan Press of Kashi published trans¬ 
lation of Bengali works WWfift and farffa which 
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put black spots on the Hannas of Udaipur. Gupta could not 
tolerate this. He wrote so vehemently and so effectively 
that the press had to destory all the copies of the book. 

After Balmukund Gupta the paper was edited by Pandit 
Ambika Prasad Bajpai (till 1919). In 1919, Pandit Lakshman 

Narayan Garde came to the editorial chair of 
(19L9-35). The paper was defunct in 1935. 

In 1877 was published from Lahore. This was 

edited by Pandit Gopinath. There was no Hindi Journal 

in Punjab at this time although (weekly) was 

published earlier, and was printed at Mitravilas Press. 

gave news and articles regarding Brahmo 

Samaj. This was followed by (monthly). Both 

these papers were bilingual (Hindi-Urdu) and organs of 
Brahmo Samaj. 

The Journal was influenced by KVS. In 1887, Pandit 
Kanhayalal became its editor. The Mitravilas was a litho 
paper. In 1887, through the grace of Rai Bahadur Seth 
Ram Ratan this became a type-paper. After the death of 
Harishchandra, this paper advocated for the recognition of 

Another weekly from Punjab was 
of Pandit Jwala Datt Goswami. It became defunct three 
or four months after its initiation. There was yet an¬ 
other weekly, one of them was which too lived 

a very short life. 

In 1878, two important papers were published from 
Caloutta. One of them was another 

sfaaror flourished for 9 years (1878-1887), though after 
some years (in 1894) it again began a short-lived career. 
The paper was launched by Pandit Durga Prasad Misra. 
It was an important literary paper of its time. Contribu¬ 
tions poured from recognised literary men an they were 
always of high merit. Bhartendu also contributed to this 
paper. was published by Pandit Durga Prasad in 

Collaboration with Pandit Sadanand Misra, Pandit Govind 
Misra and Pandit Shambhu Nath Misra. The paper was 
very popular and people appreciated it very highly. When 
the paper ran a financial loss in the first year of its pub¬ 
lication Maharaja Sajjan Singh of Udaipur wrote to the 
paper to continue and promised to pay out the loss from 
his personal purse. This paper also flourished for nine years 
(1878-1887). 
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Between 1878-90, the most important weekly to be 

launched was (est. 1884), The organ was establish¬ 

ed by Ramkrishna Varma as a weekly, Bhartendu Babu 
Harischandra was responsible for the production of this 
weekly periodical. It was his advice and example which 
served as an anchor in the earlier days. A year later (1885)* 
Harishchandra was dead, and in his memory Bharat .Tiwan 

began to write From the second year, its con¬ 

tinued on its coverpage this motto by Pandit Vijayanand :— 

SPrfcT fjqr ^f$rcT I 

ffcT q*f II 

Earlier the same Pandit gave a seperate motto every month. 
The weekly steadily rose to be very prominent and popular. 
From 1884 to 1888, B. Ram Krishna Verma himself was 
the editor. In 1888, B. Kartika Prasad Khatri came from 
Calcutta to Kashi and edited this paper till 1901. In 1902,03 
the periodical was edited by B. Hari Krishna Johar. The 
importance of the paper can be gathered from the fact that 
it was invited by the Govt, along with Hindi Bangvasi to 
attend the Delhi Darbar. In 1904, Syt. Ganga Prasad 
Gupta, later proprietor ‘Hindi Kaisri’ and Art Press, began 
to edit it and continued till 1906. The periodical attained 
great fame under his editorship and was highly praised 
for its efficient staff and good editing. In 1906, after the 
death of Ram Krishna Verma the proprietorship came to 
B. Sri Krishna Verma and the periodical was edited by 
Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Tripathi. In the beginning of 
the Great War (1914), the periodical which was than edited 
by Ram Chandra Verma became a daily but soon after, due 
to the early death of the proprietor, the Daily issue was 
discontinued. The weekly continued, but till 1922 it 
lived an uncreditable life. In 1923, the proprietorship came 
to Durga Prasad Khatri who edited it with Ramanand 
Khatri, B.A. Along with ‘Bharatmitra’ this is the second 
longest-lived weekly. 

Bengali Bangvasi was edited by Yogendra Chandra 
Basu in 1890. At the instigation of Pandit Amritlal 

Chakravarti, Yogendra Babu agreed to publish a Hindi 
newspaper. The paper was to be christened as f 5 ?^ ^JTcfjHT. 

The proprietor wished that the Hindi paper should be a 
downright translation of his Bengali paper, but Pandit 
Chakravarti argued that a mere translation of Bengali 
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articles would not prove much to Hindi speaking provinces. 
The proprietor, however, left the matter with Chakravarti who 
edited it to his liking. The paper was a financial success. 
Within a period of three years, the number of subscribers 
on its list rose to thousands. This was a time when no Hindi 
paper had more than 500 subscribers to its credit. Platoons 
also subscribed Hindi ‘Bangvasi’ and the Govt, as well 
pationised it. Criticism of Raja Lakshman Singh’s translation 
of Kalidas’s Shakuntala appeared in the paper and the learn¬ 
ed people and literary aspirants alike were full of interest 
over it. In a short time, the paper had gained unusual 

popularity qR 

( I” 


(V. B. 2-2*4, p. 471) 

In short, the paper had set convictions about social, politi¬ 
cal and literary affairs. 

The paper contained 4 big sheets almost devoid of adver¬ 
tisement and it had to be filled up by the editor himself. 
Pandit Prabhu Dayal was the ohief editor, but he was 
appearing for high school and could not give much help. 
Later, on he proved a very able associate and writer. 

The paper was running its fourth year when Pandit Cha¬ 
kravarti published his translation of (tfij?n) in his 

paper. This was severely criticised by B. Balmukund Gupta 
in his letter from Hariana, Punjab. When he was asked 
to translate a chapter of the same, he did it so ably that 
Chakravarti could not restrain himself from fostering close 
associations with the man. The envelope from Hariana 
bore beautiful English letters and Syt. Chakravarti went 
wrong to understand that the writer was proficient in 
English as well. He asked him to come down to Calcutta 
and join Hindi Bangwasi. He was to render news from 
English papers into Hindi. Balmukund Gupta knew very 
little of English, but he soon rose to the occasion and 
learnt it. For six years, he was associated with Bangvasi. 

Hindi Bangvasi’ took much of its matter from Amrit- 
bazar Patrika. It was a Sanatanist organ. It inaugurated 
a new phase in the religious aspect of Hindi Journalism. 
Its get-up’ was unique. Every issue contained one picture 
and one story. It began for the first time costly advertise¬ 
ment in the form of free gift of book to its subscribers. 
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The year 1890 also saw the publication of Sri Venka- 
tesbwar Samachar (Bombay) which has today a continued 
history of more than half a century. Other less important 
weeklies were Sudarshan Chakra (Brindaban , 1890), Cham- 
paran Chandrika (Champaran, 1890), Pandit (Girgaon, 1891), 
Gosewak (Allahahad, 1892), Nagri Nirad (Mirzapur, 1892), 
Vyapar Hitaishi (Kashi, 1892), Vyapar Bandhu (Bombay, 
1893), Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta, 1894), Bharat Bhushan 
(Benares, 1894), Kamayon Samachar Kamayon, 1884), 
Pratap (Aligarh, 1896), Alrafiq (Kashi, trilingual, 1896), 
Arya Bhaskar (Kashi, 1896) and Aryamitra (Moradabad, 
1897). In 18H was published the Marathi paper of Loka- 
manya Tilak—‘Kaisri.’ It began to influence Hindi political 
journalism from 1896-97, and with the passing of years its 
influence was on the increase. Upto this time Bengal was 
the only province to which Hindi looked for its political 
lesson ; with Tilak, it was the turn of Maharashtra, though 
Bengal still remained the training ground of Hindi journa¬ 
lists as the most progressive papors like Bharatmitra, Sar- 
sudhanidhi, Uchit Vakta and Hindi Bangvasi belonged to 
Calcutta. Nevertheless, the political ferment in the last 
decades of the 19th century was chiefly centred in Bengal 
and Maharashtra, and the story of the Hindi newspaper 
press in these decades is a humbler story. 

The most important weeklies of the last quarter of the 
19th century are Hindi Dipti Prakash (1872), Kashi 
Patrika (1875-76), Sadadarsh (1874), Bharatbandhu (1874), 
Mitravilas (1877), Bharat Mitra (1877-1936), Shubh Chin- 
tak (1871, 1888), Uchit Vakta (1878), Sar Sudhanidhi (1878), 
Prayag Samachar (1880), Kashi Patra (1880), Bharat Jiwan 
(1884-1929) Bharart Bhrata (1887), Aryamitra (1877, editor 
Pandit Bhootnath Mukerji), Benares Akhbar (1845, 
editor Pandit Raghunath Thatte), Sajjan Kirti Sudhakar 
(editor Pandit Banshidhar. Bajpai), Kavi Vachan Sudha 
(editor Pandit Chintamani Sbarma), Harishchandra Chand¬ 
rika (Pandit Chhotoo Ram Misra), Bihar Bandhu (Pandit 
Sadho Ram Bhatt), and Jagat Mitra (Pandit Raja Ram 
Misra). All these are important for a correct estimation of 
Hindi Journalism. The spirit of Hindi Journalism had 
more fire in it than Indian-owned English newspapers 
and this has been very aptly caricatured by Radha Ch *ran 
Greswami in a punch. But whatever might be the moral 
strength of Hindi Journalism at this juncture, it came only 
second to English in Government circles. The credit goes to 
these pioneers for they kept tbe torch burning and we find 
them severely critical of the Government and its measures. 

58 
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As in the 19th century, the Hindi weekly press in the 
first two dacades of the 20th century was our chief news- 
press. The daily news-press struggled for a foot-hold in 
the first Gre^t War (1914-18) and it was only firmly rooted 
in the third decade (1921- 0). Hence, the importance of 
our weeklies in the years preceding *Aj\ The most im¬ 
portant weeklies in the first two decades of the present 
century were Jayaji Pratap (1905), Abhyudaya (1907), 
Hindi Kai^ri (;907), Vir Bharat (1907). Pratap (1^13), Gyan 
Shakti (1914), Rajasthan (191 ) and Vishwamitra (1917). 
Of course Bharatmitra (1877) and Bangvasi (1890) and 
a number of other 19th century weeklies continued, and 
they supplied very important forum for social and political 
agitation. Standing mid-way between daily and monthly 
journalism, they did as much for literature and language, 
though much more work in this diiection was done by the 
magazine. 

The last twenty-five years have seen unprecedented 
growth in all aspects of Hindi Journalism, and weekly 
journalism is no exception to this general rule. But as 
years have rolled on, the daily and monthly journalism 
have snatched its importance in political and literary fields. 
Nevertheless, weekly journalism has grown in number 
and strength, and it has been a welcome feature in the 
Moufassils where means of communications are few and 
dailies are hardly subscribed. The more important weeklies 
of the last quarter of a century are Karmavir (Khandwa, 
1924), Sainik (Agra, 1924), Surya (Kashi, 1919), Swadesh 
(1921, Gorakhpur), Sri Krishna Sandesh (Calcutta, 1925). 
Hindu Punch (1926), Swatantra Bharat (Calcutta, 1928), 
Jagran (Kashi, 1929), Hindi Milap (Lahore, 1929), Saohitra 
Darbar (Delhi, 1930), Swarajya (Khandwa, 1931) Prakash 
(Lahore, 1931), Navayug (Delhi. 1932), Harijan Sewak 
(Abmadabad, 1932), Vishwabandhu (Lahore, 1933), Nava- 
shakti (Patna, 1934), Yogi (Patna, 19^4), Bharat Vijay 
(Harpa, 1934), Hindusthan (Bombay, 1934), Arunodaya 
(Etawah, 1935), Jain Sandesh (Agra, 1936), Hindu (Delhi, 
1936), Agra Punch (Agra. 19 b), Virendra (Kouch, Bun- 
deikband, 1936), Sachitra Darbar (Delhi), Navin Bharat 
(Kasganj, 1937), Prabhakar (Monghyr, Bihar, 1937) Chitra 
Prakash (Dtlhi 1^37), Uddyam (1937), Congress Samachar 
(Hathras. 1937), Aj (Kashi, 1938\ Deshdoot (Allahabad, 
I9 t 8), Khhore (Patna, 1938), Chakallas (Lucknow, 1938), 
Halohal (Gonda, 1938), Rashtramat (Allahabad, 1938), 
Prakash (Lucknow), 1938), Samgharsha (Lucknow, 1938) 
Madhya Bharat (Indore, 1938), Chingari (Gaya, 1938), 
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Taza Tar (Agra, 1939), Navajiwan (Udaipur 1939), Navaj- 
yoti (Ajmere, 1939), Mira (Ajmere, 1939), Satya Prakash 
(Ramnagar, Kashi, 1939), Guru Ghantal (Kalpi, 1939), 
Riyasti (Ajmere, 1939), Sangram (Bombay, 1940), Siddhanta 
(Kashi, 1940), Chatak (Pratapgarh, 1940), Swadesh (Ali¬ 
garh, 1940), Agragami (Sitapur, 19 40), Jiwan (Saharanpore, 
1940), Abhinaya (Calcutta, 1941), Adarsha (Calcutta, 1941), 
Usha (Gaya. 1941), Praja Sewak (Jodhpur, 1941), Yugantar 
(Cawnpore, 1941), Sangram (Bombay, 1941), Agradoot 
(Raipur, C, P., 1941), Chhaya (Nagpur, 1942), Janayuga 
(Bombay, 1942), Lokayuddha (Bombay, 1942), Janardan 
(Muttra, 1942) Raksha (Delhi, 1942), Ram Rajya (Cawnpore, 
194 J), Rashtriya Morcha (Cawnpore, 1942), Lokavani 
(Jaipur and Lucknow, 1942), Sawadhan (Nagpur, 1942), 
Hunkar (Patna, 1942), Ekta (Hissar, (1942), Aloka (Nagpur 
1943), Samsar (Kashi, 1943), Sanmarga (Kashi, 1943', 
Rangbhoomi (Delhi, 1943), Hitekshu (Delhi, 1944 , Navayug 
Sandesh (Bharatpore, 1943), Yugavani (Etah, 945), Sawa¬ 
dhan (Cawnpore, 194 >) and Vishwabandhu (Calcutta, 1945). 
There are only some of the important papers, although the 
number of weeklies in the last quarter of a century would 
easily run to a couple of thousands. It is impossible to 
handle all of these, for many of these are not available, 
and tho^e that are available form a formidable mass. 
There have been vast changes in subject matter, features, 
editing and general lay-out, and papers like Hindi Kaisri 
(Nagpur, 1907-09) and Lokayuddha (Bombay, 1942) are so 
vastly different that they seen to belong to two different 
species. Editing a weekly has now grown to be an art. 
The monthlies are serious and sophisticated, and the 
dailies have no time to choose and decorate. Weeklies 
have more time for illustrated journalism, and they can 
count on better display of news and features. They can 
touch the various phases of the social, political and literary 
life of the country, and it is to them that we look for 
pioneering new crusades in various fields of our national 
activity. Only as far as 1938 when Doshdoot (Allahabad) 
was started, there was no well-illustrated featured Hindi 
weekly, but of late there has been a rapid up-hill march 
and we are getting much better type of journals. Weeklies 
are not very favourite even now for they are mostly no 
better than weekly news-digests, but as time advances and 
the weekly press begins to cater less for news and more 
for general amusement and information, we hope to get 
many more readers than we get today. A bright future 
awaits our weekly press in time to come when we have 
a freer and healthier political and social life. 
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22. As we have declared previously, our daily Press infact 
begins from ‘Aj’ (1920). During the last twenty-five years 
of our national existence, Aj has stood uncorrupted and 
majestic as the symbol of nation’s undying spirit. Launched 
in the stormy days of the non-co-operation, the paper has 
since remained a beconing light to Hindi periodical jour¬ 
nalism and many important names in our literature and 
journalism are associated with it. Although the paper was 
conceived as a limited concern, and began as such with Pro¬ 
fessor Kashi Nath Tafiang, Rai Krishna Das, Guru Prasad 
Dhawan, Bhagwan Das, Banke Behari Lai, and Radha 
Krishna Shah as its prominent shareholders, on May 7, 1922 
the shares were paid up and Aj became the sole concern of 
Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta. From 1922 to 1939 when the 
paper was made a limited concern, it ran a loss of several 
lacs and it continued chiefly because of the great generosity 
and sacrifice of the founder-proprietor. The paper has been 
continuously persecuted by the Government, and a number 
of the members of its staff have been prison-birds. In 1930 
and 1942, the paper had to be closed down for some months 
when big securities were demanded for offensive articles, 
and the authorities tempered with the freedom of the Press. 
In 1930, it published a cyclostyled sheet Aj ke Akhbar and 
in 1942 it published an independant paper Kfiabcir in order 
to meet the emergency and many a time it successful 
challanged the authorities. The immense popularity of 
the paper was responsible for biweekly Aj (1921), weekly 
Aj (11 July, 1938) and the Monday Edition (1944), and 
this popularity was chiefly achieved by the intense 
nationalistic outlook and Herculean labours of the 
editor. It is regrettable that our great editorials and 
leaders are forgotten soon after they appear, and are 
not treasured in contemporary literary annals. The edi¬ 
torials and leaders of Aj cover a period of quarter of a 
century and reflect the very mood of nationalist India 
during the period. No history of modern times can bypass 
them. For grandeur of style, for freshness, tor nationalis 
tic zeal, for unpartisan spirit they will rank with the 
best journalistic pieces of the age in other provincial langu¬ 
ages. Perhaps there shall be no better training for Indian 
youth in literary excellence and radical nationalism than 
a study of these gems of prose as they are strung day to 
day and year to year. Saraswati, Pratap, Aj and Gandhiji's 
Navajiwan and Harijan Bandhu are as great a treasuie of 
literary and political wisdom as the best prose-literature 
and political speeches of the days, and Hindi would be 
proud of them. And Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi, Ganesh 
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Shanker Vidyarthi and Babu Rao Vishnu Pararkar must 
be reckoned as second to none in literary excellence and 
political wisdom. They made what Hindi Journalism is 
today. 

The most prominent names associated with Aj are 
Sri Prakash (1920-33) and Babu Rao Vishnu Pararkar 
(1923-1942). Sri Prakash was the first editor of this 
important daily and his experience of Leader (1917*1919) 
and Independent (1919) proved a very useful asset. Babu 
Rao Vishnu Prarkar joined the paper in 1920, and worked as 
co-editor. During his young days he had come in contact 
at Calcutta with tne famous journalist Sakharam Ganesh 
Deoskar, and it was on the later’s instigation that ho 
took to journalism an a profession. Before joining Aj, 
he had worked in Hindi Bangvasi (1905), Hitvarta H90,)- 
1910) and Bharatmitra (191 n -19l6) After 4 years’ intern¬ 
ment when he again intended to leave for Calcutta to join 
Bharatmitra, Sri Shiva Prasad Gupta, proprietor of Aj, 
approached him for his paper, and from May 1920 he 
began his new job as a joint editor. From 1923 to 194.\ 
for a peiiod of two decades, his was the single driving 
force that sustained the national spirit of the paper and 
turned it into an institution of no mean merits. It is 
impossible to conceive of the vast amount of matter that 
is locked in the pages of Aj (1920-42) and for which Pararkar 
alone is responsible. Such great learning in political 
currents of the day, such encyclopaedic knowledge of men 
and events and such literary penmanship is unrivalled 
in more recent times. What Pandit Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi did for magazine through his Saraswati (1903-18), 
Pararkar did for the news-press through Aj (1920-42). 
Posterity would never forget these two pioneer journalists 
of the premier language of India who single-handed fought 
so many battles and achieved so much during their life¬ 
time. There is no better daily in Hindi than Aj which can 
mirror the national upsurge and give the future historian 
the currents and cross-currents of the national mind 
during a quarter of our struggle for liberation. 

The lesser stars of Aj were Bishambhar Nath Jijja, 
D. V. Khandekar, Satyadeva Narain Sahi, Kalika Prasad, 
Hariharnath, Ram Prasad Pandeya, Sahdeva Tewari, (Dr.) 
Parmatma Saran, Mukundi Lai Srivastava, Haridas Manik, 
Narsinghdas, Dinesh Datt Jha, Uma Shankar, Brahma- 
nand, Narayan Das Kapur, Krishna Bihari Misra, Mukut 
Behari Verma, Bisheshwar Nath Raina, Mahabir Prasad 
Gabmari, Krishna Sita Ram Pendarkar, Vinayak Damodar 
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Solapurkar, Ram Nath Suman, Devendra Nath Shukla, 
Basudeva Jha, Mitranand Dwevedi, Shanker Madhava 
Sapre, Kamlapati Pripathi, Krishna Rao Pararkar, Krishna 
Datt Bhatt, Bikramaditya Singh, Motilal Upadhyaya, 
Bhagwati Prasad Tewari, Madan Bihari Sahai, and host of 
others. Many of these are running other important 
journals toda^ and the trainning they received under 
Pararkar has been of immense benefit to them. It is 
these lesser stars of Aj that have lighted small torches of 
liberty at distant corners of the country and have carried 
forward the journalistic traditions for which Aj has been 
althrough famous, 

23. Journalism in caricature, humour and literature of 
sport. 

Cartoons, caricatures, humorous and satirical prose-pieces, 
stories and verse form one solid branch of journalism, 
though they seem to differ in kind. Their origin and deve¬ 
lopment can be traced back to the pictorial art. This 
branch of journalism is all a foreign growth, and owes 
much to the influence of English caricature and the litera¬ 
ture of sport, which being chiefly associated with “Punch” 
(est. 1841) came to be called in Hindi with the same 
name. We can safely call it ‘punch literature.’ For the 
history of development of this branch of English journa¬ 
lism, we can consult chapter VI of Cambridge History 
of English Literature, Vol. XLV and Spielmann’s “The 
History of Punch*’ (1895). There was a very steady 
growth of comic journalism before the adventure of 
“Punch” which was the culmination. To the making, of 
Punch and its various component parts, several streams 
flowed :—the burlesque of the Illustrated tour, the illustrated 
comedy of sport, the political and social caricature, the 
book of anecdote and jest. It was more faithful picture 
of contemporary life than any other serious paper, and 
during most of the years of the journal’s existence, it 
proved a faithful mirror of the changing times ; and the 
art, literatnre, politics and manners of the age cannot 
be studied without it. 

This sort of journalism was specially interesting to the 
Anglo-Indian populace of India in the 18th and the 19th 
centuries, as it brought them relaxing moments, and 
mirrored their own sentiments. Soon after the first Eng¬ 
lish journal appears on the Indian soil, we find the rise of 
l Punch’*journals. The Indian journalists were not slow 
in adopting this branch of journalism and prominent Urdu 
papers of the early 19th century copied its features. How* 
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ever, no attempt was made to bring out a complete 
punch-journal, till the ‘‘Oudh Punch” (1877) was started. 
This was followed by a number of humorous magazines and 
punches. 

The Hindi journalists of the Bhartendu period were 
greatly alive to their surroundings, and the papers of 
Bharterdu show his liking of this sort of literature But 
the best exponent of the 19th century punch-journalism 
was Pandit Pratap Narain Misra, who had a knack for such 
things. The punch was soon made famous by Bhartendu 
writing a punch ‘Marsiah’ on the Benares magistrate. All 
the I9th century papers had something of this sort of jour¬ 
nalism. With the beginning of the new century a spirit of 
seriousness invades Hindi journalism, but after the first 
decade a number of comic papers like ‘Bhoot’ were pub¬ 
lished, and literature of sport began to be a prominent 
feature of newspapers and journals. The most outstand¬ 
ing of such periodicals of our times was ‘Matwala’ 
edited and proprieted by Mahadeo Prasad Seth. This was 
probably our greatest of those periodicals which have been 
essentially devoted to the sentiment of humour. Other 
periodicals of a miscellany type like ‘Hindu Punch’ did 
much in the field. 

In 1933 was started ‘Madari’ a weekly humorous perio¬ 
dical published at Prayag which presented humour chiefly 
in stories, poems, articles and also in cartoons which some¬ 
times exceeded two dozens which was really a costly affair. 
The paper could be perchased for half the price ‘Matwala’ 
was sold (i.e. 2 pices). Two years later (1935), Benares 
published a fortnightly ‘Khuda ki Rah par.’ The satires 
were however overshot and given to laxity, resulting in 
a dishonour suit and the closing of the paper. ‘Madari’ of 
Kashi ressurected it on Deepawa i, 1937. The same year 
saw the publication of a penny-periodical from Calcutta, 
‘Oghad’ (monthly, published by Vishal Bharat Book Depot). 
The humour presented to the public in this magazine was 
really a decent treat. 

24. Cino-journalism 

The rise and growth of film industry and the popularity 
of the cinema has given rise to certain periodicals—week¬ 
lies and monthlies—which are of exclusive interest to oino- 
goers or among other things give prominence to cinema- 
news and comments and articles on films and filmstars. 
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Important Hindi cino-journals are Chitrapat (editor 
Rishabha Chandra Jain, 1932—Oct. 1938) published at the 
Roopvani Printing House, Civil Line, Delhi ; Roopvani 
(Bazar Sitaram, Delhi), Rangbhoomi (1931), edited by Lekh 
Ram and Narottam Chand, Cbitradoot (1935), first published 
on 1st Jan. 1935, fortnightly, and edited by B. S G. Rastogi 
and Ghanawhyam Das ‘Shyam’ ; Abhinaya (1938) published 
from .<4. Shiva Kumar Lane, Calcutta and edited by Ku¬ 
mar ; Filmchitra (1937), editors Gurudattmal Pandari and 
Gulab Chandra ; Cinema Sansar ; Chitra Prakash (1938), 
weekly, edited by Radha Ballabh Sahai, Delhi. These 
stand in good comparison with the English cino-papers— 
‘The Movie’, ‘Film India*, ‘Picture Play.’‘Film Fan’ (all of 
Delhi) and ‘Filmland,* ‘Varieties (Calcutta), ‘The Cinema’ 
(Lahore) and Urdu papers which had an established reputa- 
in the field. ‘Parivartan’, illustrated fortnightly of Ajmere, 
is an illustration of predominantly cino-journals. Most of 
the cino-journals flourish well. 

The craze for pleasing all has been responsible for cino- 
section of such prominent literary magazines as Madhuri, 
Vishwamitra and Sudha, although the articles contributed 
to this head are neither very illuminating nor give any 
clue to the understanding of the writer as to what Indian 
Dramatic theory could contribute to the development of 
film art in our country. The cinema columns of weeklies 
like Bharat and others are satisfactory. 

25. Illustrated Journalism 

The beginnings of illustrated journalism were made in 
the last decades cf the 19th century, when on Jan. 3, 1880, 
The Times of India published a weekly summary of news 
incorporating the leading articles of the daily paper. During 
the great famine a few illustrations were published to 
supplement the letters of the special correspondents in the 
affecttd areas Over 20 years later (1900) the paper changed 
its form, and took advantage of the advent of illustration 
to journalism and became known as The Times of India 
illustrated Weekly. Hindi could not adopt the phase for 
long, and even now, but for a few stray attempts like 
Chitramaya Jagat, Sachitra Samsar or Sachitra Bharat, 
we have no illustrated journalism worth the name. News 
of sporting events occupy a prominent place in the illustra- 
sions published in English newspapers, but they do not 
find place in Hindi journalism. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 

History of the Hindi Magazine 1 

The History of the rise and development of Hindi 
periodicals can be classified thus : 

(1) 1849-1867 The first periodicals 

(2) 1868-1898 Kavi Vachan Sudha to Nagri Pracharini 

Patrika 

(3) 1899-1923 Saraswati to Madhuri 

(4) 1923-1937 Growth and development of the magazine. 

(5) 1937- Contemporary magazine 

It is evident that this scheme does not wholly coincide with 
the division of the history of Hindi journalism, though the 
general current is the same. Nevertheless, it shall be much 
profittable to discuss it in piece, and bring about cardinal 
facts regarding Hindi Magazine in the 19th century. 

Though the first periodical began in 1826 (Oodunt 
Martand), it took a great time for the first Hindi magazine 
to appear, and still greater for a really influencial one. The 
first important monthly, of course, was Kavi Vachan Sudha, 
which was first published in 1867. The rise of the maga¬ 
zine can be slowly traced in the intervening period 1826- 
1867 (40 years). 

1 A magazine is a periodical publication ; primarily bound in 
paper, specialised both in its charscterstics and Misc. contents so as 
to satisfy certain definite interests and designed for a mood of com¬ 
parative leisure. There are several kinds : (a) Literary (b) Fiction 
(c) Review (d) Humour (e) Art, Music, Fine-art, Drama (f) Education 
tg) Professional and Technical (h) Avocational (i) Farming (]) Com¬ 
merce (k) Health and Recreation (1) Religion (m) Fraternal (Sabha- 
society) (n) Women and Horae (o) Youth and Child (p) Special 
interests (q) Popular. 

The first magazine was 'Journal De Savants' (1665) of Paris. Three 
years after (1668) Rome published 'Giornale De Litterati' and in 1681 
was published in England 'weekly memorials for the Ingenius.' Ger¬ 
many published its first Magazine 'Monatsgesprache'in 1688. The 
magazine grew to immense power in the 18th century. The first 
American Magazine was 'The General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle of Benjamin Franklin' (1781), and The North American 
Review' (1815) is still extent. 

59 
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Elsewhere we have traced in full detail the journalism 
of this period (1826-67). 2 Our only valuable sources are 
Tassy and Government records, for very little original mate¬ 
rial is left behind. Most of the Urdu magazines of the period 
conducted or edited by the Hindus had some pages attatohed 
to them in Nagri script, which give us the beginning of 
of Hindi magazine. 

The early Hindi magazine belongs to a number of types : 

(1) Christian enterprises. The first presses in Hindi 
Pradesh were Christian; Mirzapur (1845), and Sikandra 
(Agra, 1847). Hence, Christian monthlies and monthly 
pamphlets were an order of the day. 

(2) Government organs, chiefly from states, like Gwalior, 
Nagpur, etc. which were predominantly Hindu states and 
thus practised bilingual journalism 

(3) New religious currents like Brahmosamaj gave 
birth to some magazines like ‘Tattwa Bodhini’ (1865). 

(4) Language and Literature. Literary aspect of the 
magazines first came before the Hindi public in 1867 with 
Kavi Vachan Sudha and in 1873 with Harischand maga¬ 
zine. These were pioneers which made field for more 
ambitious attempts. Specially after 1873 the literary and 
linguistic journalism dominated otherwise religio-journalis- 
tic impulse. It is significant to note that Aryasamaj had 
not appeared on the horizon and the religious journalism 
was neither aggressive, nor important. The centres of jour¬ 
nalism at this period were Kashi, Allahabad, Bankipore, 
Agra and Mirzapur. Slowly and slowly these multiplied. 

2. Before the publication of Kavi Vachan Sudha (1867), 
and Harisohandra Chandrika (1874), a number of important 
monthlies had been brought up. Below is given a list of a 
fairly exhaustive nature; 

(1) Gaya Deepak, (1846) (9) Lokmitra (1851) 

(2) Malwa Akhbar (1849) (10) Bharatkhandamrit 

(1844). 

(3) Mazharulsarur (1852) (11) Sarvopkarak (1861) 

(4) Gwalior ka Sarkari (12) Tattwa Bodhini Patrika 

Akhbar (1853) (1865), 

(5) Sarva Hit Karak (1853) (13) Gyan Pradayini Patrika 

(1866), 

(6) Suraj Prakash (1861) (14) Gyan Dipak (1867) 


3 Vide Chapter II, The Beginnings of Hindi Journalism 
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(7) Jaglabbchintak (1861) (15) Vrittanta Vilas (1867), 

(8) Prajahit (Fortnightly, (16) Kavi Vachan Sudha 

(1861) (1868). 

The most important of these above magazines were a few 
of course, as one should expect at this period of our 
history. A number of them were either appendages or 
reproductions of Urdu magazines or some of its pages. 
Nevertheless, these beginners have their own historical 
importance. They clearly show us how the magazine- 
minded public in our Hindi Pradesh subscribed to Urdu 
and how the ice was broken by Hindu editors of Urdu 
magazines who appended some pagas in Nagri script or 
brought out a Nagri or Hindi reproduction. Prominent 
journalists of the period were A jodhya Prasad (Vidyankur ; 
Tassy I, 173), Mohal Lai (of Ibid), Ganesh Lai (Kalpadrum, 
Agra, 1868), Pandit Mukund Ram (Gyan Pradayini Patrika), 
Sadasukh (Buddhi Prakash, Histoire III P. II), Pandit Jai 
Dutt Joshi (Samay Vinod, II, 69), Palli Ram (Vidyadarsh, 
Meerut, II, 490, Historie), Pandit Basheswar Nath (of Ratan 
Prakash, I, 308), Munshi Jwala Prasad (of Papmochan), Sri 
Narayan (of Jaglabh Chintak, Ajmer), Pandit Banshi Dhar 
(of Bharatkhandamrita). Most of these early journalists 
of Hindi were established journalists of Urdu, and it goes to 
to their credit that they saw the moving fingers of the times 
and opened a new leaf in the history of Hindi literature. 
The first bilingual Hindi magazine was Malwa Akhbar of 
Indore (est* 1849, Tassy III, 19). This was a bi-coloumned 
paper, one coloumn devoted to Hindi, other to Urdu. Safdar 
Ali, the publisher, was an employee of Bharatpore, and in 
his journalistic enterprise he was helped by the Maharaja 
which fact guaranteed the success of his publication. 

It would really have been a good treat and a real 
research hit if we could get the above magazines., They 
would have shown us the early influences on the Hindi 
prose and journalism, and the long forgotten efforts of early 
pioneers. We have a brilliant material in Malwa Akhbar 
(1849), Kavi Vachan Sudha (1867) and Harischandra Maga¬ 
zine and Chandrika (1873, 1874). 

3. Magazines before Bhartendu 

There were no magazines worth the name before Kavi 
Vachan Sudha (1868), and the long list of the magazines 
above should not delude the reader. Even Kavi Vachan 
Sudha when launched was a collection of ancient poems 
published every month. It was with Harischandra Magazine 
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(1873) that a magazine came into existence both in form and 
spirit. 

Not much of the above material is available for study, 
but from what scrap of knowledge we get from our sources, it 
appears that all these magazine were flimsy things contain¬ 
ing a few pages with haphazardly arranged pieces which 
cannot be called essays or articles in the right sense of the 
word and, may be, collections of news at some Conner. The 
language and the presentation was as primitive as they 
could be. Thus, these early magazines may have historical 
value, but they have little of real stuff. However, it shall 
be helpful for the student of Hindi journalism if a specimen 
oould be preserved for him, and a collection made from 
these early magazines (1849-74). This would throw much 
light on the development of Standard Hindi language 
(Khari Boli). 

4. Bhartendu’s monthlies (1867-85). 

As we have seen above quite a number of magazines had 
;£een the light of the day before the advent of KVS (1867) 
land Harischandra Magazine (1873) and Chandrika (1874). 

. Kavi Vachan Sudha (monthly, est. 1867) was the first 
adventure of Bhatendu in Hindi journalism. It was book- 
'sized, of 8 pages, and was originally intended to publish 
unpublished works of ancient poets. But soon the character 
changed. It also began to give news together with pages of 
historical interest. A copy (Vol. I, No. 6, Samvat 1920, 
Asvin Shuddha 15) preserved in Kalabhawan, Kashi, gives 
us the character of the magazine. Beneath its famous 
motto, it wrote— 

5ft if ^ ^fcft | 3fk snsft %W5T fz^Z 

5>T Stst % firaat | I” 

This issue published news on the front page and first few 
pages (pp. 17, 18). Pages 19-22 are missing. Page 23 
publishes *Ras Ratnakar', Dohas 32-40. On the next page 
the matter is continued. Thus we see that the original 
motive soon became of secondary importance. The news 
were oulled from the pages of Gujarat Akhbar, Jagan- 
mitra, and Jammu Gazette. The news from ‘Gujarat 
Akhbar' on the first page goes as follow :— 

% f%qr «rr «te *irc zUtt foqr fWt q^- 

sr ms cstk sqqr q? faqq gt qgq 
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% sr% fflii wro; i} ft* i to*it fog sVf *tf i qfor 
^ *1RTfiPB % JTCRI5I % frq %\ ST^cI €gq f%q f | fog ^ 
mv* ur^ *$t <a% |q; gg oftR q| srrygg % sggr g<g 
q*% git vfri grgqft grnjgg i?rr % hshtst qjt gsgqgg- % fag 
ggq grgqrro fir^TT fsiH^ 3 ? 5tg qf ipn #ar” 

Another news from ‘Jaganmitra’ shows the social interest— 

3*»f*TO ! 

srnfrig faggr | f% qqr^Ri % M)2 [th jt^rr $r sfi g>r 
3^rrsr ^ I 3 ; ’t %gg ¥*r | Ift qqr^rgr ^ <ft §?rr 

ft ftsq^Fqr % fim? wq it qfir *R iptt ler qjtf % 

% fo^s I etc. etc. 

Local interest was well looked after in the main— 

«lf$GRR 

g? ?rf?qg g^ qfqgr I ?h %g ^ affor *rrt; % gifos ?gn 
qrr $5 otrk sfta struck ggrftrg w.% fosrg I ft <r siftg 
gtq g<?gg: prft hjr % qR grfift gtggrg grq?g cfo wi 

{matter missing) 

Later on the monthly KVS continued publishing along with 
the weekly KVS, each having a subscription of Rs. 6, No 
complete file of KVS, monthly, can be traced, and hence it is 
difficult to give more than bare hints at its contents. 

The more important was ‘Harischandra Magazine’ (1873). 
The cover page bore in English— 

" HARIS CHANDRA’S 

MAGAZINE 

A monthly Journal 

published in connection with the Kavi Vachan Sudha con¬ 
taining articles on literary, scientific, political and religious 
subjects ; antiquities, reviews, dramas, history, novels, poeti¬ 
cal selections, gosips, humour and wit. 

edited by 

HARISCHANDRA " 

The scheme was quite an ambitious one, as the above would 
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clearly show. The Kala Bhawan has portions of Haris- 
chand Magazine, May 15th 1874, and Vol. I No. 3 (Dec, 
1875), No. 4 (Jan. 1874), No. 5 (Feb. 1874) and 6 (March 
1874). Vol. I No. 3 (Dec. 15th, 1873) began with Chatu- 
shloki by Sri Vallabhacharya and it was followed by ‘Pran 
Sandesh’ (Songs, padas) by Radha Krishna Saran Singh, 
‘Gopa’ and ‘Siya Susbama’, Dohas and Kavittas by Pandit 
Loknath under the usual Sringar Kayya catagories of Rati- 
varnan, Udar-Varnan. Uru-Varnan, Banh-Varnan, etc. 
This clearly shows the low levels to which Hindi poetry had 
descended, and an example would amply prove this thesis— 

“search” 

ft % ?rK ^t % *r 

et% f | rrI f?ra5ft % ga rPr! % ft % 

sit srtft % 11 stf % % fTJ Prk Ptsjj ^ 

fostft % f I RR g^R 5ft % 'jl 3PRR $ % RR*ft 
% 5$ *RR SlR^ft % | I 


rt%rt irew^ft % nter '4f % Pren? Pr^ g*i<rft % Rwfft 

% I l ffn fltff Riff Rifa PrO % rr) ^ircrsft 

Ritf-st s^h tt ?ijft % 11 qft qis't tnff % % 

fapR PfpR R)% RR Rt^ift % | I RRRR ftaf) % pR$ft % 

q*r vft% ftRR^rt % 5R$?rert % 11 

There is a Punch ‘Panchven Peghamber’ in the issus— 
“#it, *£)?), 8 qpRi W i, t5i3f«c, t«T, gnr, gi«Tf ^ rr 
ft 1 % fcl RR =fR $ pRR % ITR % 5 RR £ fftf 

?r«tk i^r ^ *rk % $f srrcr | |rr 

Rft & % qftq % qftft” etc. etc. 

‘Kapal Kundala’ is a translation by Babu Gopal Chand. 
This clearly shows the early influence of Bengali fiction on 
Hindi. Hindi had not yet begun fiction (1873) in right 
earnest. Bhartendu himself did not write a single novel, 
though a translation from Marathi is given in his name. 
‘Dhananjaya Vijaya’ is a translation by Harischandra him¬ 
self. Other material is Khattriyon ki Utpatti (essay) and 
Kadambri (translation). Most of the material, e.g. fiction 
and dramas, went in serials. ‘Famine in Bengal’ is the 
reproduction in English of an editorial from ‘London Times.’ 
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In the advertisement at the last cover page of Raja Shiva 
Prasad’s Gutka, Bhartendu remembers him as ‘Hamare 
Guruwar.’ Vol. I, No. 4 has for its contents Jugal Bhamini 
Lila. Man Charita, Sandilya Sutra, Dhananjaya Vijay, 
Kadambri, Tanmay Lila, Todd’s Rajasthan, Griffith’s Rama- 
yan, Almanac, chess. Jugal Bhamini Lila and Man Charita 
throw important light on Krishna Kavya in later days 
which was slowly developing a dramatic genius. Vol. I 
No. 5 (Feb. 1874) had the following as contents—Narad 
Sutra, Dan Lila, Chhadma Lila, Hemanta Panchaka, Jamak 
Chhatesi, Common Hindusthani, Hindi versus Urdu, Tapta 
Samvaran, Jain Bindu, B. Namhak versus B. Shiva Prasad, 
C. S. I., Sanskrit Lavani, Dry wood, Bhasha Poetry, Kalyug 
Raja ke Sakha, Wonderful Dream, Basant Holi, Holi, Ode on 
the Marriage of Her Highness the Grand Dutchess Mary, 
Cow-slaughter, Itihas Timir Nashak. Most of the above 
was from Harischandra’s own pen. There is a punch Kali- 
raj ki Sabha' (p. 138) continued from the previous issue and 
a sketch ‘Ek Adbhut Apurva Swapna’. The famous poem, 
‘Bharat men machi hai Holi’, which was reproduced in 
Sarsudhanidhi and other papers was first printed here (Feb. 
15, 1874) and was probably from Harisehandra. ‘Common 
Hindusthani’ was an article reproduced from ‘Bengal Maga¬ 
zine’ (Jan. 1874)—■ 

“In all Behar, in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh, in the Saugor and Nurbadha territories, in Bundel- 
khand, Malwa, Central India and Rajputana, Hindi and 
Hindi alone is the language of the people.” 

“The Urdu, which has been adapted by the British 
Government in Northern India, is not the language of the 
people. Had the Empire of the Great Mogul lasted another 
century or two it might have became so, but the beneficial 
influence of English officialism has made that possible. The 
Mogul Emperors though originally strangers and con¬ 
querors, soon merged into the people and became identified 
with their language and interests. The camp or Urdu 
language, the foundation of which they encouraged was 
very different from modern Urdu as patronised by English* 
men and the hangers on English courts. Their object was 
to make the Hindi the basis of a language for all India, with 
Persian and Arabic contributing to its structure, precisely 
in the same way as Greek and Latin have been taxed for 
the formation of English .... Since the dissolution 
of the Mogul Empire, the Hindi and Urdu have gone on 
diverging or pursuing the course of the two sides of a 
parabola. 
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Efforts have of late been made by an official influencial 
seotion of the Hindu oommunity to persuade the Govern¬ 
ment to adapt Hindi as the language of the courts, but no 
success has attended them. We do not know what objection 
Government has to this most just request.” 

The artiole gives us a clue us to what the intelligentsia 
thought of the brakes on the progress of Hindi: 

” We kill the Hindi language inoh by inch by introduc¬ 
ing a book like ‘Timir Nashak into schools. If a book like 
this destroys anything at all, it is the spark of vitality 
still left in the Hindi language. 

“Next to Government officials, the men who have done 
the greatest injury to Hindi languags are the missionaries. 
As a class they have completely ignored Hindi. They write 
in highflown Urdu, and the converts, mostly orphans of the 
lower classes, are taught Urdu of the true Johnsonese type. 
It is time they should turn over a new leaf.” (Bengal Maga¬ 
zine, Jan.1874) 

We find Kashi Nath addressing letter to the “ Aligarh 
Institute Gazette” explaining his move of a petition of the 
‘Natives of N. W. P. praying for the substitution of Deva- 
nagri character in place of Persian in the courts of N.W.P.’ 

Vol. T, No. 6 (March, 1874) has the following contents— 
Smriti Rahasya, Rasa Ratnakar, Jain Bindu, Soka Sabada, 
Tapta Samvarna Natak, Chess (D. Sastri), Government 
giving under-importance to Mohammedans (Martin Boldeck 
Pandita, B. K. A.), Selections from Hindi verses and Corres¬ 
pondence. 

‘Jain Biudu’ was Padas by Kastha Jivha Swami. The 
only contributors were Kashi Nath (Allahabad) and Bal K. 
Acharya (Benares). The cover page of this issue oontains 
the notice that the editor is not keeping well. So these 
issues were published in his ill-health and could not form 
the model of Harischandra’s journalism. 

Harischandra Magazine (May 15, 1874, p. 214) has some 
interesting things for us. Harisohandra sometimes published 
English poems as punch. Here we have one, ‘Self-Intro- 
duotion*: 

I introduce myself to you, sir, I am Poora gentilman, 
Take my salam, give me chair, 

Honour me very much if you can. 

I’m born in a noble family, noble parents I have too, 
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I get chair in Lat Sab Darbar, 
my number is ninety two. 

I have lot of land here, Sir, in Ghazipur 
And Gorakhpur, 

Parwanas of Delhi Shahas my forefathers 
left Huzur. 

I introduce etc. 

I am also Andheri Majestor, chungi 
commissioner, justiced fees, 

Member of Education Comaty, Local Expenditure Fees, 
In my room I have everything fit fat: 

Table, chair, bence and stools, 

I speak English, write good writing, 

Deliver lecture, but in fools* 

I indroduce etc. 

In the institute once I very much 

spoke about the marriage bill, 

I gave also good many chandas and ready to give! 

it still. 

Shamlas, chapkan, Topi, moza, ghari, 
chhari, roomal and book ; 

Gari, ghora, all in order, never I walk 
on empty foot, 

I introduce etc. 

The magazine of 15th May 1874 published portions of Ratna- 
kar by Sri Gifidhar Das and edited by Sri Harischandra as 
well as some samasyapurti of Sah Kundanlal. Harischandra 
Magazine, No. 1, vol. I. (Oct. 1873) has for its contents Radha 
Sudha Natak, Bhakti Sutra, Dhananjaya Vijay Natak, 
Hindoo’s question to Europeans, Hindi Bhasha, the Present 
State of the Middle Class Man of the N.W.P., Religious 
Correspondence, Allahabad, Urahana, Origin of Khattris, 
Dialogue between two friends, Prodosh Trideva Puran, 
Kndambri. The progressive outlook in politics of Haris- 

ohandra Magazine can be gathered from % srfcT JTRcT 

% xrr 

( * ) I eft wt qtf?er vc 

^ t s* ^ftift % ftfira ^ ^ ^ sftnt % sr! 

^ ^ t ? 

( v ) 3TT JT5TT % ^ 
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srfc qjfeg faq>rar-fauvr ?u % ftfavr srq^ 

srk fu sftifl % ^r) ^ t ? 

The article of ‘Hindee Bhasha’ in English is a summary of 
position taken by lovers of Hindee in launching a petition 
for the use of courts and the dispute it has aroused in news¬ 
paper world. Under gl qft NIcffaT? we see a very inter¬ 
esting dialogue on the position of Urdu. The two friends, 
Kulpalak and Vishwabandhu, meet and talk of proposed 
expulsion of a lady from one ‘Andheri Nagri.’ The land is 
undoubtedly Urdu— 

fao—Nt gU | f% N't l” 

- in g^r—at Ntfr—mr gN g?t ugff srarq) 

% run it wv prr I ?rk sq ufa jnt h ^quft uu 

% *ft ur% f i 

fao —X X X 

f 3 fh sjfa fsf ir eft ?it frtrq un g£t q^g u 
nth uru I—If NRcir | f% ^ squft n ^<stt tint 1 
fa®—WT ^tf ?cHT -OTUtt it Nt fai 5Tff 3 tIN 
51 *% ^ n! jftf t— nr-hr % ^t qiqft N<t | etfq^r q.T fafa 

* "-3 

SRt q* faR? U ^vieft | NR U Nf | T% NNR i} 

fasRf ft sq ^ it uft fau I ?n q* If gR# ^t it g*£R? 

fggt-Nut %t 1 etc. 

Issue No. II contains the punch ‘Kaliraj ki Sabha’ (p. 38) 
which gives us an insight in Bhartendu’s views. Other con¬ 
tributors are Lotaram (Kartikeya Natak, 15th Nov. 1873) and 
P. 6. Basu, Benares, (Puravrita Sangrah). On Feb. 15,1874 
is published the poem : “Munh Dikhavani : Rajkumar Sri 
Duke of Edinburgh ki nava Badhu ko” ; which shows the 
loyal trend of the editor. The Vol. I, No. 7 (15th April 1874) 
is important for the poetry of Gadadhar Bhatt of Chaitanya 
Sect. The same number published a punch (Prahsan) ‘Bal 
Vivha’ by Sri Radha Char an and Prahlad Natak by Pt. 
Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya as well as Dharam Sindhu by 
Sri Radha Charan a descriptive sketch of Rajagrah, and an¬ 
other punoh ‘Khel ka Khel’ written by K. P. which gives a 
specimen of a light essay (May 15. 1874). 

The ‘Magazine (est. 18$5) was printed at the Medical Hall 
, Press of Dr. Lajarus. The paper was well-edited. Such zeal 
was unknown in contemporary editors : 
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The magazine was hence very popular. In L874, a year after 
its publication, the magazine changed the name to Haris- 
ohandra Chandrika. The Government patronized it by sub- 
cribing one hundred copies of the magazine. However, when 
KVS annoyed the Government it stopped subscribing this 
magazine also. The step was taken on a dialogue beween a 
sanyasi (yati) and a debauch published in the magazine 
under the title of 4 Kavi Hridaya Sudhakar’ which was 
declared vulgar by Mr. Capston, Director of Education. 
However, the paper continued to be popular and rather 
grew in popularity after the prejudicial step taken by the 
Government, which affected the finances of the paper. 
The paper was not published regularly which was its major 
defect. 

The magazine seemed to have ceased publication before 
1880, or at least it did not appear for a long time. Pt. Mohan- 
lal Pandya of Udaipur, a friend of Bhartendu, wanted to pub¬ 
lish it as monthly magazine. Bhartendu influenced him to 
incorporate the name of his magazine to which proposal 
Pandya agreed. The first issue of ‘Harischandrika’ incor¬ 
porated with ‘Mohan Chandrika* was published under the 
date ‘Miti Chitra Shukla 1, Samvat 1937 (1880)’. The 
magazine was still published from Kashi, but under the 
editorship of Nandlal Vishnulal Pandya. Bhartendu con¬ 
tinued to contribute his articles and poems to the paper. 
But the burden of financing the paper seems to have fallen 
on Vishnulal Pandya alone for, after a year, the paper 
began to be published from Nathdwara, Udaipur (1881). 
Lacking Bhartendu’s interest and personality the paper 
declined very rapidly in the quality of its material and 
presentation, and subscribers went down considerably. 

Some time after the Sanskrit Magazine “Vidyarthi” was 
also incorporated, and this triple union of magazines was 
edited by Pandit Damodar Sattri. Soon after it became 
defunct. 

Bhartendu seems to have taken the cessation of the 
magazine to heart for we see that in the closing months 
of 1884, he resumed the magazine from Kashi under the 
new name of 'Navodita Harischandrika*. He could publish 
only two issues of the magazine, for he died in Jan. 1885. 
After Bhartendu’s death when his elder brother, B. Gokul 
Chand, brought out the third issue, Pandit Mohan lal Pandya 
served a notice to him declaring that B. Harischandra had 
vested all rights of the magazine in him, and legal action 
would be taken if the magazine was continued. 
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Thus ended the ohequered career of the second Hindi 
magazine and a great enterprise of Bhartendu. The very 
motto of the magazine is a torch-bearer to our age, and so 
long as it was in the hands of Bhartendu it stuck to his great 
missions. 

Bhartendu was a pioneer in many respects. He was 
the first to publish a magazine for girls. The magazine 
‘Balabodhini’ was started in 1874 on a clear promise by the 
Government to subscribe hundred copies of the same for Girls’ 
Schools. Important contributions from eminent persons 
were published in it. In 1878, the magazine became defunct. 
This was due to the Government’s revengeful attitude to 
the offence given by KVS. However, no pretext was offered 
for stopping the subscription of the paper. There were very 
few subscribers of the paper in the public and the magazine 
was at once abandoned. 

This much about the pioneering work of Bhartendu Babu 
Harischandra as a journalist. The most important of his 
journalistic enterprises was, of course, KVS. Garcin De 
Tassy appreciated the KVS in his journal 4 Le Langue’ in 
1870. The Government objected to the punch ‘Mersia’ and 
4 Levi Pranlevi,’ and withdrew help. Nevertheless, ths paper 
was popular and writers such as Radha Charan, Gadadhar 
Singh, Sriniwas Das, Baha Sumer Singh, Navinchandra Rai, 
Damodar Das Sastri, Bihari Lai Chaubey, Radha K. Das and 
a host of others were its contributors. In fact, the maga¬ 
zine had grown into an institution. Men like Mr. Srring, 
Mr. Griffithe, Swam! Dayanand and Ishwar Chandra Yidya- 
sagtir wrote in it. In was not timely published and Bhar¬ 
tendu was the chief writer. In 1883, when there was a 
movement against Albert Bill, the paper sided with Raja 
Shiva Prased and all contributors of nation alist view with¬ 
drew. Henceforth it became a spent-up force. In 1885, on 
the death of Harischandra, it did not write a single line, 
and was defunct that very year (1885). Nevertheless, no 
study of the early years of Hindi journalism can bypass 
KVS (1868-1885). 

5. A Decade (1867-1877). 

1867 is a remarkable year which saw the publication of 
a number of good magazines like Gyan Dipak, Vrittanta 
Bilas and Kavi Vachan Sudha. Thenceforward we have 
a stream of magazines and periodicals. In fact, our jour¬ 
nalistic history till the advent of 20th century is predomi- 
nently the history of the Hindi magazines, though the 
period saw 4he rise of important dailies like ‘Hindoosthan* 
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(1883), and weeklies like Bharatmitra (1877) and Bangvasi 
(1880). Still the strangth of Hindi journalism in the 19th 
century lay not in its weekles and dailies, but in the maga¬ 
zine. The following inexhaustive list of magazines shall 
amply prove the thesis: 

1868 Ratan Prakash (Ratlam) 

1869 Vrittanta Darpan (Allahabad) 

Vidyadarsh (Meerut) 

Bramhagyan Prakash 
Papmochan (Agra) 

Samay Vinod (Nainital) 

Mangal Samachar (Aligarh) 

1870 Nagpur ka Sarkari Akhbar (Nagpur) 

Vidya Bilas (Jammu) 

Buddhi Bilas ( „ ) 

1871 Prayag Doot (Allahabad) 

Saunder’s magazine (Shahjahanpur) 

Muir Gazette (Meerut), 

Almora Akhbar (fortnightly, Almora, 1871-1881) 
Hindu Prakash (Cawnpore) 

1872 Bodha Samacha 
Matlai-Anwar 

Bihar Bandhoo (Bankipore) 

Prem Patra (Agra) 

1873 Harischandra Magazine (Kashi) 

Bharat Patrika 

1874 Balabodhini (Kashi) 

Harischandra Chadrika (Kashi) 

Nagri Prakash (Meerut) 

Natak Prakash (Allahabad) 

1875 Sudarshan Samachar (Allahabad) 

Maryada Paripati (Agra) 

Prayag Dharam Prakash (Allahabad) 

Niti Prakash (Ludhiana) 

Satyamitra (Bombay) 

Sakai Sambodhini Patrika (Amritsar) 

Jagat Ashna (Rashi) 

Arya Patrika (Mirzapur, Benares) 

Anand Lahri (Kashi) 

Nurul-Basar (Allahabad) 

Qaisrul Akhbar ( „ ) 

Kabd-i-Nazayar ( „ ) 

1876 Jabbalpore Samachar (Jabbalpore) 

Dharam Samaj Patra (Allahabad) 
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1877 Hindi Pradeep (Allahabad) 

Arya Darpan (Shahjahanpur) 

Dharam Patra (fortnightly, Allahabad) 

Hindu Dharam Prakash (Allahabad) 

Nagri Patrika, (Allahabad) 

6. A Bird’s eyeview of Hindi journalism before Hindi 
Pradeep 

Hindi journalism was many steps forward as it had 
travelled from “Oodunt” (1826) to Hindi Pradeep (1877). The 
real Hindi journalism can be said to begin not earlier than 
3 849 with the publication of ‘Malwa Akhbar’ (1849), Sudhakar 
(1850) and Samyadand Martand (1850). The newpapers 
and journals published between ‘Oodunt, and ‘Sudhakar’ were 
only experimental, Hindi journalism at Calcutta in early 
stages (1826-50) was an isolated affair, and the first Hindi 
newspaper in Hindi Pradesh ‘The Benares Akhbar (1845) 
was a Hindi organ only through courtesy as it wrote Urdu 
language in Devanagri script. Even five years later (18 ,0). 
Hindi journalism was an ephemeral affair and soon the 
Mutiny (1857) unbalanced it by a fatal blow. Hindi journa¬ 
lism could not revive from this blow till 1867 when Bhartendu 
began publishing KVS. This it is Bhartendu who can rightly 
claim the title of the father of Hindi journalism. The 
decade between KVS (1867) and Pradeep (1877) was the 
flowering period of Harischandra’s journalism. The age 
was steeped in ignorance and apathey, and even a Haris- 
chandra could not hope to go very far. 

7. Hindi Pradeep (1877-1910) 

1877 is a revolutionary year in the history of Hindi lite¬ 
rature, especially journalism. Hindi Pradeep was inaugu¬ 
rated this year from Allahabad. 

The paper was established in 1877 with an advance price 
of Rs. 3/6 and ordinary price 4/6. Even in 1890, it was 
an humble affair of 24 pages and most of the matter went 
from the editors’ pen. Edited by Pt. Balkrishna Bhatta, and 
first appearing on Sept. 1, 1877, the paper ran a course 
of one-third of a century—till 1910. Bhatta’s paper was 
modelled on Bhartendu’s KVS and Harischandra Chandrika. 
It was at first a literary journal, but 1885 onward it was 
a politico-literary magazine. It was then an extremist 
paper in spirit, and after the Bengal partion, it was diffi¬ 
cult to get a press that would risk publishing it. At last 
through the efforts of Pandit Sundarlal, Karmayogi Press 
took it publication in its hands. This press published another 
extremist organ, Karmayogi, edited by Pandit Sunderlal. 
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The Press Act of 1910, demanded security from both 
the ‘Pradeep’ and the ‘Karmayogi’ and as a consequence 
both the papers closed. Thus came to a finis the oareer 
of the first political Hindi magazine after a brilliant period 
of 3* jews. ^ 

Pandit BadiiQaJth Bhatta held an emiment place among 
the first pioneers of Indian nationalism. He was an out 
and out extremist in his views. He was a staunch follower 
of Bal Gangadhar Tilak and he prided in saying that he 
belonged to the party known as Rashtriya Dal or Garamdal. 
He worked for the propagation of his politicol beliefs for 
more then a quarter of century through his magazine. What 
this meant to him, a few who live today can full grasp. 

The aims and aspirations of Hindi Pradeep can be ga¬ 
thered from the verses wri ten by Sridhar Pathak in 1884. 3 

fftq? *5r$qr k* §&rr pw 

<tfq ^ nq ^ 3 % srh 

JRrfocT 3^' 3 ^ qj^for fcstf 35RH 

sfrwsir writ ^RH-ireRH 

it strct qft miz; jrh 

qqsq qi^rr q^q ftr?qpq?irfc 3qRH 

3ttr Pm w h*trh 

qq^r ftqmssR qn ^rh 

^tct Ptst 3% qi $rq H ^ qqqq 

Hindi Pradeep had a very high place among newspapers and 
magazines which held independent view on social and politi¬ 
cal problems and took pains to propagate them. For sweet 
and forceful language one cannot find a contemporary apar 
with it. Even then there were no more then 200 subscribers 
to the magazine. Bhatt got Rs. 50/-from kayastha Path- 
shala, as the Professor of Sanskrit, and almost all his pay 
went to clear press bills. Casual V. P. Ps supplied money 
for posting and stamps. Those who knew Bhatt tell us 
that for his life he lived a pauper. In his reminscences, 
Pt. Sunderlal says— 

“The man who edited a paper for 28 years did not write 
a single line on blank sheet. All his articles were 

3 V. B. 2-2,4. pp. 462 
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originally written on the back of examinee’s books 
or on used-up newspapers.” 4 

Bhatta’s political views are existent in the files of Hindi 
Pradeep. He can be rightly called the father of the nation¬ 
alistic Hindi press. After B. Harischand he was not one 
of the many forces, but the chief force that helped to make 
the public of Eastern part of the province political-minded. 
His was a successful crusade against the liberal view of 
politics. He was ‘Pucoa’ swadeshi and ‘Rashtriya’. He 
never took pains to conceal his political convictions and 
sometimes he wrote very strong articles and leaders in 
the Hindi Pradeep. It was a great sacrifice on his part to 
continue publishing the Pradeep in the face of utmost trou¬ 
bles and privations. At times the magazine would not be 
published regularly. Sometime 3 or 4 issues came in one 
volume. 

8. In 1877 Bakhtawar Singh published The 

paper was probably owned and financed by the Arya Samaj 
of Shahjahanpur. The paper held the Samajists’ point of 
view. 

9. In 1879 B. Kalicharan started ‘Bbarat Sudasha 
Pravartak.” The paper belonged to the Arya Samaj of 
Farrukhabad. The first issue which bore Aug. 18j$J was 

issued under the title of HTId 1 and it was 

changed to the later name on Swami Dayanand’s advice 
when he visited Farrukhabad in Oct. 1879. Bharat Sudasha 
Pravastak was the organ of the Farrukhabad Arya Samaj 

and was established on Uo 

(1879). The organ of the Sabha published on the cover 
page : 

snrsfa 

This was a litho-magazine printed at Matbai Dilkusha in 
the oamp Fatehgarh. Yearly subscription was rupee one and 

4 V. B. Jan. 1928, p. 26. translated- 
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for out-station rupee one and annas six. This published the 
lectures delivered at the sabha. The first issue has no news but 

the 2nd issue (Sept. 1879) has news page entitled tfJTI^RRTvft. 

The Oct. issue was named which was one of the 

earl samajist organs which did much to clarify the position 
of Swami Dayanand and took his teachings to the classes. 
They were very outspoken and replied day-to day criticism 
of Swamaji. In 1883 it proclaimed of it contents thus :—• 

cmr mr, sfh ^rrfe 

f*W SR5T it gfcr t But it had very little of 

literary element, except some dramas like 

ffifk ^faiR and S*TRft^RT, the literary aspects 

wore only Gonspicious by absence, But like other Arva 
Sarnaj journals, it is indispensable for the complete history 
of Arya Samaj. Even missionary zeal of Arya SamaJ was 
insufficient to carry on the magazine with so many defaul¬ 
ters. In May 1883 issue, p. 2, wo see 

qf# qf 

fir % ftfs; qrk qifor?: nrpft qq fqfcq 

qjq^ I f% ?rrq sfm qfc qq ^q^r ^rct m (fq^qr, 
qqrflT fsrqqq tqrr sft ft) ^sr q?q fit 3qpr qftfair—?RT*rr 
qq qrrq% qrqfa qff qf%nr l qftq qrff .q q*^ qq qrq qr%f ; qt 
3 ^rqr qrqnr (% w4 fctf % qfqr^ qp 3 % I) 

It is apparent that from a purely religious or Sectarian 
paper the magazine soon became a miscellany and as the 
religious element dwindled, it had to seek for readers in 
people other than the Aryasamajists. The June 1883 issue 

will typify the magazine-'* WTSTTSTW * % qqpJHfWfr 

qfctt qf *fl 3 fe^rt *rrfn*q v sqiffT qq 1 qmrqrqrqqf 

^ qwisTteqr ® fq^Fq-T. The articles were continuH in several 
issues and some of the serials broke very abruptly. 

10. In 1881 (srr^RI Pandit Badri Narayan 

Chaudhry started ^rR ? ^J^PRT. This was important liter¬ 
ary magazine which was loved and respected by its con- 
tempararies, although it could be cited as an exemple of 
solo-journalism, as almost the whole paper was written by 

61 
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the editor himself which fact caused Bhatendu Harisohandra 
to remark— 

“*1313, 3? ft3I3 3?f ft 3l Cl 5$U3 I I 

wfefj ?n33K I fteii ?ft3;-33-ftr<33 Ira star ?n3?33> 11 site 
35 lit 3|f ft H3 ^ 3*5 % ft^<3If i\ I” 

11. In 1881, the Khargbilas Press (owned by B. Ramdin 

Singh) started ^fwiftur. Articles of important literary value 
were contributed to this paper. Bhatendu himself was a 
contributer. Tassy has genuine praise for this magazine. 

12. In 1882, Pandit Ambika Datta Vyas started ^3J33f31>r 
from Kashi. From 25th Feb. onward, this paper was print- 

under the name of 3t 3 J33315. This continued very long and 
proved an important asset to Hindi Journalism. 

13. In 1882, B. Navin Chandra Ray, Registrar Punjab 

University started 5R3^rf33t 3f33J. This was a Brahmo- 
magazine. It was shortlived, but it is very important, being 
the earliest one in Punjab. 

14. In 1883, Pandit Devi Sahai started 33 under 

C 

the patronage of the of Calcutta. The paper Support¬ 

er 

W and opposed Arya Saraaj. Religious articles 
contributed to this paper were of high quality. 

15. In 1883, 1st March, Pandit Pratap Narain Misra 

began publishing The paper was Very popular, 

probably on account of its broad humour coupled with 
literary taste. The paper was going to be closed due to the 
scarcity of the subscribers when Pt. Ramdin Singh of 
Khargbilas took it to Bankipore. Pratap Narain Misra 
died at Bankipore. 

began its career with the issue of March 1883 
and it dragged on its existence till July 1889. So it ran a 
course of years. 

In his preface to the first issue Pandit Pratap Narain 
had thus made its aim clear :— 

“5RT |3RT (315131 33 3il) 3 (31 =3 3^ i? 

Csft tf Sfts 11 3?3t 3ftf 3* %Z, ^3T 3?)ft^3T |” 

This statement clearly shows that the writer wished to 
present a light sort of literature. This was as much due 
to his joouler nature as to the need of the time which a 
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man like Pratap Narain Misra with an eye for realism must 
have well grasped. Later in the issue of qfisRT Vol. II under 
the head IjRRt Misra writes— 

“*ft q?<qi?i % fuft: qisiH ^ qgq % qq i q?nq 
qgq ?ft wqlTqtn't fw q* qpqr?r it §f f q 

q>q ; srq: ?rq ftRR I ft; qmT q;tft §qt qiir ni¬ 
ftier =fr ^ % fore; qqtqqto i\ q>ir iRq^qf 9 

aM sr# mqr ^ ft I ftrft qr?^t q;r qru | ft; 9K9 hirr 
qR 9 ftqr wi, qqq. 99 % ftro; 99 if, 99 %, ^ 9 ft q% eft 
q^9 % ft qqmi^r 9 r% *ft i” 

These were strange times. Most of the educated intel- 
legentsia dreaded, even despised, Hindi. Urdu was placed on 
a much higher niche while Hindi was just ignored. There 
were a few patriots who among other things talked of the 
propagation of Hindi language and Nagri script. But 
when even they tried to transtate their views into actions 
they had to face mountains of difficulties. What the difficul¬ 
ties were can be easily gathered from the pages of Pratap 
Narain’s Brahman. 

‘Brahman’s’ was hard-earned existence. It was typical of 
the newspapers of those days. There were very few subs¬ 
cribers—probably no more than 200. In his letter to Pandit 
Sndhar Pathak stamped July 9, 1888, Pratap Narain asked 
him to send 200 copies of a work which be would distribute 
fee of cost to the subscribers of his paper—. 

“qr§Ri % «!*t qfcqr =qrFfq; at nftr Sfq i” 

(‘fqsriRT HRq’ qq R, ftq 90 v 50 ***) 

and even then they did not pay their subscriptions regularly. 

There is not an issue of ‘sTI^PlI 5 which does not express its 
grief over nonpayment of dues or tempts subscribers to pay. 
It may go to the credit of Pratap Narain that he made the 
most of a bad bargain through his good humour, but this 
fact does not console the historian of Hindi Journalism. 
It was a hard fate that Pandit Pratap Narain had to 
encounter. Sometimes he tried to make people ashamed 

of them by writing their names under a list of At 

other time, he appealed to their sense of humour. There 
stands his famous Harganga-couplets— 
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3irs *rr*r ^ 

m ^ ^rn—?^r etc. 

In the last, Misra was tired of this sweet indulgence 
and cold indifference of the Hindi Public. For months, he 
would send a issue to a nonpayer and remind the man of 
his dues but with no results. Then he was obliged to 
close down the magazine. The last issue of the magazine 
contains a very pathotic note by the editor headed 

(“the last words’*) which is preceded with the 
couplet— 

ZS\ ffaK K wft f 

ftr at hs* sst I 

This contains the true effusion of his heart. Pratap Narain 
had all the wisdom to understand the service rendered by 
his magazine to the cause of the propagation of Hindi 
language and literature, but he had the humility to say-—• 

“q? qq «ir wm ffcr, qiR qR5qqi?R it q>q r wm 

src>q, ^ q.r nfymt nff I; qrc, ff, h?! 

f% ffft qqt qft frapr if ^ qwu ir% ZK\ n't J ft, n\t 

RfcfRqt qt %r-^i n't tzn r 1 ” 

The magazine created a literature of its own, a new sort 
of literature which in its lightness, satires and effectiveness 
may well be compared to Addison and Steels’ literature 
published ihough the ‘Spectator’ and the ‘Tatlerd Brahman 
is full of such matter. Easeful literary articles, humourous 
poems, stories and melodramas and comedies (sT'flR’)—such 
is the pageant. Typical of these are u 4f 5J t; dU3T 

il *£t % vTR fR 'EHTfR ft?T “f%H qq if qqf WTfi 

1” ‘‘RR t H#rt fjq,” 

An extract from ftp q=T If fqR qq WSfcT W?Cl % will give his 
typical style—'“HP? flftft =£1 HftR qfsTtfaqt qq qq?T I I 

qrnl fft ffq qfa ireret f 11 ^ir fqqr rr fqq qpq^t 
n't q*Rrerq> 11 myis % hr n\ ^ ft, it rnnJ wq Hit w?n 
t ft qrcfa. -r % qrfiq % 5R §fter-*rc qpt qrai 
3^$? 11 ” 

His play at ‘pun’ in attributing humorous meanings to 
particular words can be seen in These illustrations 
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show that Pandit Pratap N. Misra had the noble aim of the 
propagation of Hindi in his sight when he condescended 
to write a simple, unimportant laguage, at once simple, 
homely and idiomatic, and tried to play to the taste of the 
time by introducing all kind of whimsicality and irrelevan¬ 
cy in his articles. His was a force in his times 

through its light literature and it was particularly instru¬ 
mental in creating a taste for Hindi in half-educated and 
ill-educated urban people. In his own peculiar way, he did 
for the lower strata of the society in those days, what Haris 
Chand did for the higher strata. The differenc ebetween 
both is due to the two different classes to which these 
pioneers of early Hindi belonged and to which they 
addressed. 

It so customary to treat Misra as an inferior writer 
who wrote so much nonsense for amusing his readers that 
people forget that he wrote for serious subject. The great 
volume of political, social and literary articles which go 
to the credit of the man bespeak of his truthfulness 
aud his noble conviction. He did not write at random, 
though to a superficial * eye be may appear to do so. He 
was a man with a mission, a purpose which he clothed 
in many forms—love for his country, love for his commu¬ 
nity and creed, love for his mother-tongue—these were the 
points on which all he thought and wrote revolved and he 
tried to raise these noble sentiments in all those whom he 
appealed. 

16, In 1883, Pandit Jwala Prasad of Lahore published 
After two issues, the magazine became defunt. 
The paper was transfered to Brindaban, and on 
^ ?c y° (1883), it was again launched on its new 
career. The paper continued to be published regularly till 
fao (1886). After 1958 ^ it 

came to a close. 

In 1889 the paper was restarted and published only 5 
issues (def. 1st Jan. 1890). 

The paper, in its earlier phases, agitated for the opening 
of a railway line to Brindaban. It published 550 copies priced 
Rs. 1-4 with postage. B. Harischandra write an article 
in the paper. B, Kashi Nath, Lala Sriniwas Das, Narain 
Hem Chandra and Smti. Hari Devi were other contributors. 
Pandit Sridhar Pathak was amongst the more frequent 
contributors. Still most of the paper was written by the 
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editor himself. However, it kept a fairly high standard 
and its articles were quoted and reprinted in other Hindi 
newspapers. Some of them were even published in English 
newspapers in translations. 

17. Vidyadharamdipika was a social monthly. First 
issue was published on 2lst Aug. 1888 (sTR 1 !! ’jfSpiT ^ 0 
and it was edited by Pandit Chandra Shankar Dhar 
Misra, Ratnamala, Champaran and published by Pandit 
Jamuna Prasad Sharma (Shukla), Gorakhpur. Printed at 
Khargbilas Press, Bankipore. 

The title-page bore the following inscription— 

footer fqqit*q : ^tqia3«T 

Rfjfa uq?t fq?iRu si<lfq^q[ssRcnn |) 

The magazine was an organ of ftsUW qfi[?ft RRL The 
aims and ideals of the magazine were given in the first issue 
(P. 4-5) in these words :— 

fu qfw q;r ?q f^r vrtwsHifc Nrsat r rutr 
q.r rrsr qiiar 3R stir qf^Rr 11 q* $rt Hft I ft untfft 

SITft % ftqq f R^ Rfl ^ I f Rft RflT-a R*qfR R W 

qq hr! ftqq ?rr Ri^t t 1 furcr hrr sfa aft I, at 

usuftfR qq qqfq $tq qkur qr irsuftfr % rrir qlt sift qiN't at 

HRTSl ft qjft H^RT | I ?R RRF3T % sTTRpf RUq RRq 

sikt«rc^r qi: rT qqiRRq vt<q ^ i qqfft fsrar ?rR>q % hur 
q>t tfaar % fto srq?«ir ft Rqqft 11 fu fa^r ftat qft a q;fir a 
ft*ft % fq*tq ! =qt% % &a aqqrq, w ^ strfa a ft i ft3 qnal 
R qft fq?i ^ ftft eft aa rut qq %<qar ufatrr aa 
qjfr sir r^ri i fa qftiq % qc ai'jaj ?q t 5ft “ftstm'- 
qfttf HRr” % f, wit (These are given as—“ftffa- 
qftfR srcr aarsikrfa qq;ar” ) faa fgj rrirtr- 

q*ft vit <t siiqift, *it arfaq; qftqq a ^ar qrgfoa I q* qftsr % 

5f?qtgRR fsia RRTRR % eTTR ^Rtr 5uqnt 3Rqft RflfteT 

qRRT sn^q* (tar 1” 
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The paper was financed by the publisher and some other 
people. The editor appealed for help, but no help oame— 

“ft? I ft ‘ftfrur’ % vrw ft qritf gssR qreq? 
Airere gs^ir ( % ?rft f^ ft gfi*q 3 f?qr l I 

m ft ircr q* ^ftqq;R9> q?DT S riptcti l i*t qum*r 
fttft % ripktt ’iff ^ 33 hwT ^ ^ | 3ft ?€% 

537? ft 3ff jSipft...”. The magazine publishes a notice in 
an issue— 


“ftsn sp? ftfqqir % qft qr?ft 1 qf? wn ft*T ft?t ft?t qirqqr 
% ft ire <#fit ft ?tt?« ft qre m ?gq;r w 3sr 11 srurer 
ttfR K3 nrq ft fift qft tr? qft^r q?r % ft% i*t ?trr 
RRU H fq?r ?>ft ffft q^r?q ?€ trq VIW^V 3r«J<iq ti qsj 
sft ^ ft* firmer eft ‘ftfftu’ § %^r ^ tit i-gjr p-t it jr 
*C Rqft ft* 1 % ift ft* % *rre iu^ srfa *j? w qf ft 
w ft ft*! ^ w | % i?r Rcrr-ft fftfaft qfqqj ft nw-*^r 
ft fcft qq *t ft?ft ftft Rir^r ft q ^*ft ^ fera s& ft* qj^rft 

ft ftqj ?rc% ^15 q* ^fTlffr V f Unfortunately.'(the cover is 
torn and the date of the notice is not available. 

16. RUfft est. June 1889 size 14" X12" pp. 8. The maga¬ 
zine is a typical of 19th century magazines which have 
neither unformity of size, nor of contents, nor of subject- 
matter. In mere 8 pages it claims to be f?fft7 fft*? fftPlftcT 
*wf%q> q?l. Like most of its contemporaries, it has its Sans¬ 
krit Motto : 

RTRfft ftqi57$| lftqft*ftsfq qqinr I 
ftfqqqu: *Hs f q nftftqcT qreq> qsi?: || 
q^rqreNvr fftrereqr : fft=? fftfttf ll 
q nqcT^ qreuft fftfa*fq qftre: smqfft ll 
and like all others he has three~classes of subscriptions :— 
>Wqq qiT RT* if qiffts \\\J 

qti* spr sqq *if 5 *r srfire \j 

5CT5rr J?5T*r3Tft ? *|ft % j) 
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Such cheaply priced magazine could certainly not give 
more than a few pages. Much of it was full of advertise¬ 
ments and the contents were the editorial, some fiction or 
as it is called, local news under the caption fdST, 
foreign news chiefly culled from other weeklies under the 
head 3^ and an article on some subject 

serially continued. This looks like some thing of a weekly 
but we must content ourselves with this much. Like other 
papers of the century it lived a very short life. The 
last issue was Vol. IV Ank, 7 published on Dec. 1, 1891. 
The reason was the apathy of the reading class. Under 
caption ^ffcTU the editor writes— 

"WF&m ! srta % raw <r?r % fau 

K tflft ft ?TR% qSrft HI ft n't UTtf qntf qq- 

hr qw q* s^rr^r wj , rftr faftq star I ft qtarftq qs <r 
qftaH hi ft Hfl I ? q?rft nqqq Ifr $35 gn^rft % mm sh 
sfolt ft 3iRr qft snft f 35 nt q^qrs h ft qf«c icrft 

qrsisqqr swr g?q f q*?g tata | ft ch fli qrrqfa % 
hth nr*r fflrft qriff % 4 snft ^ta qfqrf | mm Hq snft 
ftft sfa % hsw Hit firai eft qq q;r ftfaq %h tfnq | ? 
hthirt ftat ft qrq.ft sir frftq; vi irft f qtrcqr qgq % surf 

qi hsth^ qfn qrrft n't f ft<ftq ?rrft H 5ft* qqr 
g?q h$ ftqr, sh h)hr~ 1 ft m g*q faqq % qpftr ft nf 
eft q-q it qrfqq m ftqr qft «R<tr I ft ftsrit h “hr^” q$ita 
h ft h^t l X x X 

?rq ftan qpftr shr? hhT Hiftftqi h t ft ftq qqrR qrrq 
fttfl H fqR ^ qq fq g^ qq % qfRefq if WR qqj qqR ftf 39t 
qqrR gq? hr fqq qft if shr ;pr q* n't qqRtta qrrftqqr srh 
m 3rfaq> %<q?t qq nnq qff | qft m n't qriqsqm inr<t 

Hltqqr qf eft i*r q>rq w qnt q?K qqg t qft €\ inr^t qft 

qfftq hi | ? qrftt ft q? ^ f^t? HRgqrftqt % 11^ 

“HRetqq'” % ftqr ^t hr i” 

The papers were not highly priced, but news-interest 
had not been so far created, and hence scarcity of regular 
readers. Of course, news is not the concern of a magazine, 
but features other than news had hardly developed. The 
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magazines and periodicals met this apathy and disinterested¬ 
ness of the reading class by offering free gifts in the shape 
of books, pamphlets and sometimes associated newspapers. 

For example ^HcT’STTcTF priced 3/- yearly offered 
monthly weekly of 20 pages with yearly subscription of 
Rupee one. More-over the advance subscription was always 

kept a bit lower, e.g . could be got in rupees two 

if the money was paid in advance and the free gift 
made it still cheap by one rupee* 

It is clear that these 19th century magazines were mere 
shadows of a magazine and most of them were modelled on 
weekly Kavi Vachan Sudha of Bhartendu which had long 

ceased to be influencial and had lived its time. 

and news were permament features borrowed from that 
source, but they could not make a magazine. 

16. Kavi Va Chitrakar, Fatehgarh—It was mainly a 
triennial devoted to poetry and art. Editor was Kundan 

Lai. The first issue was published on (1891). 

The editor writes— 

vk ft$r<rrcr srnfa f%*rr I fkmfkm 

^ X X X ^ t X X X 

^ 03? fa*r*r wrcT | ft % ^f^rr $ $35 

^ stcH <??dr srrcr I ftg §35 ^ ^r^rr ^ftrr 

sRrrvft <r? I ft snr: gt 

^ spigot if 

SrffoWI? t llHxX (Vol. 1, No. 1,1891). 

Thus “Kavi Va Chitrakar” was mainly a Samasyapurti 
paper. It also published designs and pictures and gave lessons 
on pictorial art* 

At that time Brja Bhasha poetry was widely cultivated 
and through Samasyapurti, the poets could reach to the 
highest degree of perfection. We have such pieces of per¬ 
fection as : 

hpr it jruprt srra t I 
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SjRT f^Hf^H if f5«ft#T <tl Stl ^tflH ut HI1 

^ tit ^H Hi) HT# 1<t eft $9 HTq-HU qpra 3 HHU fH%lt HI I 
(utemft sj'tftr ^rrar, wiu, Voi. 1, No. 2) 

Hf-H^ SUfe HU if 3*1^ gufe 5TH HT^H Silt it I 

zxi< u^c iffgi h%| uta <tft ^fi ^rfiuft ftuiH go I 

f^fHJFTIH f"| f%I^ qft*lH tit ftf ORffi TH%| it I 

?H fig qiHH If HHiqiH HHIHR Ot H it I 

(3?TIH fflf, H$) 

The Triennial was defunct after 1951 V.S. (1894) 
issue which announced the death of Kundan Lai, Editor- 
Proprietor. 

17. It is impossible to note all the magazines that saw 
the light of the day between Hindi Pradeep (1877) and 
Saraswati (1900), but a yearly review of some important 
ones would show the trends : 

1878 Shubhohintak (Cawnpore), Aryamitra (Kashi). 

1879 Bharat Sudasha Pravartak (Farrukhabad), Tithi 
Pradeep, Jain Patrika and GyanChand (Alld.) 

1880 Kshattriya Patrika (Bankipore.) 

1881 Arogyadarpan (Alld.), Bharat Dipika (Luokow), 
Anand Kadambini (Mirzapur), Bharat Vilas 
(Agra) 

1883 Nutan Charit, Natak Prakash and Bal Darpan 
(Alld), Navin Vaohak (Gonda). 

1884 Kavi Kulkanj Diwakar (Basti), Kanyakubja 
Prakash (Lko), Deshi Vyapar (Cal.), Peeyoosh 
Pravah (Bhagalpore), Bharat Hitaishi (N avagaon) 
and Brahman (Cawnpore). 

1885 Jaipur and Marwar Gazettes, Desh Hitaishi, 
Bhartandu. 

1886 Bharat Prakash, Aryapatra. 

1887 Dharam Prakash (Morodabad), Abla Hitkarak and 
Rasik Punch (Lucknow), Prayagmitra (Alld.) 

1888 Buddhi Prakash (Luck.), Kayasth Patrika (Luck.), 
Sugrahmi (Shillong), Bharatvasha (Bithur). Dha¬ 
ram Sudhavarshan (Kashi), Devanagri Gazette 

- (Meerut) and Vidya Dharam Dipika (Ratanmala, 
Champaran Distt.) 
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1889 Arogya Jiwan (Lko), Arogya Sudharker (Mu- 
zaffarnagar), Bharat Bhagini (Alld.) and Sarvahit 
(Bundi) 

1890 Bharat Prakash (Moradabad), Duij Patrika (Banki- 
pore), Shetkari or Krishikarak (Amraoti) and 
Aryamitra (Kashi) 

1891 Kavi va Chitratar (Fatehgarh), Jaganmitra 
(Muttra), Bharat Bhanu (Lko), and Bharat 
Hitaishi (Farrukhabad) 

1892 Aryasamachar (Meerut), Godharam Prakash 
(Farrukhabad), Duija Darpan (.Shahjahanpur), 
Gosewak (Kashi), Bharatvarsh (Lko) and Vidya 
Prakash (Lucknow) 

1893 Bharat Pratap (Moradabad), Nagri Nirad (Mirza- 
pur) and Ary a Darpani (Alld.) 

1894 Sajjan Vinod (Agra), Banita Hitaishi, Sahitya 
Sudhanidhi and Harischanda Kaumudi (Kashi). 

1895 Ratnamalau (Alld.), Bharat Bhushan (Benares) and 
Vidya Prakash (Lko) 

1896 Jain Gazette (Muttra), Vishwakarma (Muttra). 
Sarwa Hitaishi (Morodabad) and Rasik Patrika 
(Cawnpore) 

1897 Pratap (Aligarh), and Arya Bhaskar (Kheri) 

1898 Bhhartoddharak (Meerut), Aryamitra (Moradabad) 
and Tribeni Tarang 

1899 Sanatan Dharma (Saharanpore), Upanyas Lahri 
(Kashi) and Rajput (Agra). 

1900 Saraswati and Sudarshan (Kashi) and Jasus (Kashi) 

From the above it should be evident that a large per 

cent of the total strength of Hindi Journalism in the 19th 
century was devoted to Magazine. Weeklies were fewer, and 
there were issued only two dailies till the end of the century 
—Hindusthan (1883) and Bh artoday a (1884). The more 
important magazines of the period came in the last two 
decades of the century : Kshattriya Patrika (1881), Anand 
Kadambini (1881), Bhartendu (1883), Brahman (1883), Arya 
Sidhanta (1887), Devanagri Gazette (1888), Shetkari (1890), 
Nagri Nirad (1893). Sahitya Sudhanidhi (1893), Upanyas 
(1898), Upanyas Lahri (1898), Nagri Pracharini Patrika 
(1898), Sudarshan and Saraswati (1900). Hindi Pradeep of 
course we did not mention though it was a class and 
power by itself especially in the days before Nagri Pra¬ 
charini Patrika. It was a tower of strength to all new 
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projections and truly ranks as the most powerful Maga¬ 
zine between Haris Chandra Chandrika (1874-85) and 
Saraswati (1900). Some of the most long-lived magazines of 
the age were Bharatbandhu (1877-1891), Kashi Patrika 
(1877-1896), Aryamitra (1878—) and Kayasth Samachar 
(1878-1895). All these Magazines played their respective 
roles and the credit of initiating and stabilising modern 
Khari Boli and its literature goes to them. It is impossible 
for a history of Hindi journalism to by-pass these Magazines. 

9. The magazine as a Literary Power (1901-1920) 

1901 Upanyas (Kashi), Nigmagam Chandrika (Kashi), 

Arogya Sannid dhi (Calcutta), Hindi Novel (Kashi). 

1902 Upanyas Lahri (Kashi), Rasik Lahri (Bithur), 
Samalochak (Jaipur, Allahabad) Arya Bal Hitaishi 
(Allahabad). 

1903 Upanyas Sagar (Kashi), Arya Banita (Lucknow), 
Abla Hitkarak (Bijnore), Arya Hitaishi (Muzaffar- 
pore). 

1904 Rasik Yinod (Cawnpore), Manas Patrika (Kashi), 

Narad (Bankipore), Veshyopkarak (Calcutta), 
Upanyas Kusumanjali (Motihari), Guptachar (Luc¬ 
know). 

1905 Itihas (Kashi), Kala Kaushal (Pratapgarh), Nayaya 
Patrika (Pratapgarh), Bhartendu (Kashi), Mithi- 
lamod (Benares), Sri Raghvendra (Allahabad), 
Tarun Striyon ke Masihi Sabha ka Trimasik Patra 
(quarterly, Benares), Nagri Hitaishini Patrika 
(Bankipore) 

1906 Manohar Patrika (Benares), khet, kheti, aur kheti- 
har (kashi) Saddharma (Brindaban), Saddharma 
Kaustabh (Allahabad), Bharatbhoomi (Allahabad), 
Sudhasagar (Cawnpore), Piyush Pravah (Benares, 
Jaunpur), Marwari Bandhu (Calcutta), Kanyakubja 
Bandhu (Calcutta), Bhoomihar Brahman Patrika 
(Bankipore). 

1907 Upanyas Bahar (Benares), Brahman Samachar 
(Benares), Nagri Pracharak (Lucknow), Vidya 
Bhaskar (Jhalarapatan), Sudhanidhi (Allahabad), 
Rasik Rahasya (Jaunpur), Devanagar (Calcutta). 

1908 Sri Veshnava Dharma Divakar (Brindaban), Baj- 
rangi Samachar (Gaya), Arya Siddhanta (Hardwar), 
Pradhakar (Calcutta). 

1909 Deshi Missionary Samaj Patrika (Indore), Vedic 
Saraswa (Allahabad), Sahitya Sarovar (Gaya), Sri 
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Harischandra Kala (Bankipore), Kamla (Calcutta). 
Mithila Mihar (Darbhanga). 

1910 Sri Krishna Chaitanya Chandrika (Brindaban), 
Saraswat (Aligarh), Indu (Kashi). 

1911 Sudhanidhi (Allahabad), Atma Vidya (Bankipor), 
Kshattriya Samachar (Patna), Tattwa Darshan 

(Patna), Sri Harischandra Kala (Bankipore), 
Sahitya Ratnamala (Caloutta). 

1913 Upanyas Prachar (Brindaban), Banoshadhi Pra- 
kash (Meerut), Vaidyaraj (Meerut), Bal Hitaishi 
(Meerut), Sri Saryuparin (Allahabad), Jain Ratna- 
mala (Khurja), Abhbir Samachar (Mainpuri). 

1913 Panditasharam (Ujjain), Kushvaha Kshattriya- 
mitra, Sewak (Calcutta), Manoranjan (Arrah), 
Anand Sangeet Patrika (Calcutta), 

1914 Kaliyug ke Chinhha (Lucknow), Sri Tulsipatra 
(Gonda), Balmanoranjan Lekhmala (Allahabad), 
Ratnakar (Calcutta) Gyanshakti (Gorakhpur), 
Adarsh (Basti). 

1915 Hindi Swasthya Samachar (Calcutta), Kisanop- 
karak (Paratapgarh), Nibandhmala (Bharatpore), 
The Trade Journal (Allahabad), Upanyas Mala 
(Aligarh), Bhaskar (Calcutta). 

1916 Shiksha Patrika (Agra), Bharat Hitaishi (Dehra- 
dun), Vyapar Bhandar, Prabhakar (Bahraich), 
Vidya (Lucknow). 

1917 Pushkararn Brahman (Calcutta), Balsakha (Alla¬ 
habad), Manas Pataka (Fategarh), Dharmodaya 
(Meerut), Sewak Samachar (Lucknow). 

1918 Kasaudhan Mitra (Lucknow), Brahman Hitaishi 
(Gwalior), Sabat Sohool ke Path (Lucknow), 
Khandelwal Jain Masik Patrika (Etawah), Lalita 
(Meerut), Vidya Bhaskar (Aligarh), Pariwar 
Hitaishi (Calcutta). 

1919 Teli jati Sadhar (Farrukhabad), Antkal ke Lakshan 
(Lucknow), Sabhyata (Muzaffarnagar), Satyaketu 
(Shahjahanpur), Yogi (Jhansi), Golapurva Join 
(Saugar), Mahavar Bhanu Udaya (Calcutta). 

1921 Mahila (Agra), Sri Gautam (Mandor, Marwar), Jain 
Vi jay (Calcutta), Marwari Agrawal (Calcutta), 
Anudhut Yogamala (Etawa), Swarnakari Shilp- 
mala (Cawnpore), Sahitya Saroja (Caloutta), Avatar 
(Calcutta), Vijaya Vargiya (Calcutta), Marwari 
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Sudhar (Arrah), Uddyog (Calcutta), Marwari (Luc¬ 
know). 

10. Let us put together the rise and development of 
the magazine shown hitherto in detail. 

The first independent Hindi monthly Kavi Vachan 
Sudha (est. 1867) was started by Harischandra for bringing 
out the work of ancient Hindi poets in serial. Along with 
such matter were published poems by Harischandra himself. 
There were no news and even prose-matter was very 
sparse. The magazine could not remain a monthly enter¬ 
prise for long, and when it turned a fortnightly and later, 
weekly, it became something of a miscellany and published 
news and other subjects. It is clear that when monthly 
KVS was started, Harischandra had more in his mind of 
a journal exclusively devoted to poetry, and hence the 
beginning of Hindi monthly journalism was made from a 
magazine devoted to poetry. The later magazines of Haris- 
chandra, Harischandra Chandrika and Balabodhini, had 
enough of prose. The history of the development of Hindi 
magazine is the growth of prose-matter and treatment of 
various subjects in simple prose. 

The earlier magazines were literary enterprises, and 
devoted many pages to poetry which was the only popular 
from of literature known to the 19th centurry literateurs. 
KVS was a model for most of the magazines that came after 
it, e. g . Gyan pradayini, Hindoo Bandhav, Masik 
etc.* but none of these could reach it either in craftmanship 
or popularity. Still they proved very valuable in stabilising 
the language and continuing the thread of magazine-publica¬ 
tion. The magazines were more or less pamphlets. Poems 
(mostly ancient poets) were published in abundance. The 
articles published had no established order. Every thing 
was put haphazardly. Editorial notes were conspicuous 
by their absenoe. There was very little variation of topics 
or subject-matter. Later on, many of these defects were 
industriously removed, and there was much improvement 
and variation in contents and its presentation. Of those 
pioneers who worked hard for bringing novelty to Hindi 
magazine, Badri Narayan Premghan is most important. His 
Kadambini has, from this point of view, a historical interest. 
Even the Hindi magazine could not raise a ‘Miscellany* till 
the publication of ‘Sarsswati ’(1900) 

i The publication of Saraswati was a revolutionary 
achievement in Hindi magazine press and it soon brought 
a wholesome change in its contemporaries and encouraged 
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similar publications. The magazines published earlier 
were not fairly got up ; printing was not well-attended to 
and designs and features were simply absent. Most of these 
magazines were published in presses owned by others but, 
happily, Saraswati had its own established first class press. 
This meant an almost unique get up in contemporary 
journals. The frontpiece, title page, pioneer printing, high- 
class paper, blocks—almost all were a new feature and people 
were attracted by these exteriors. This highclass get up 
was at first responsible for the large circulation of the 
magazine, and soon afterwards people found much of impor¬ 
tance in it, and began to love it for other things than mere 
exteriors. When Dwevedi came to the magazine, it was 
already a development over its predecessors, but Dwevedi 
soon made it an important miscellany, and added new 
attractions like review, cartoon etc. He made it a ‘Unit * 
in itself, a very homogeneous organ. We have elsewhere 
dealt with what Dwevedi did for Saraswati. We can only 
summarise here the new adventures brought to the maga¬ 
zine by Dwevedi: 

(1) Literary criticism and reviews were highly deve¬ 

loped over their predecessors 

(2) Lesser number of poems, and more prose matter 

than hitherto presented by magazine 

(3) variation in subject-matter almost unlimited in 

scope 

(4) New kinds of poems. Rise of Khari Boli poetry 
through Saraswati 

(5) Short story 

(6) Production of a team of writers—‘poets’ and prose- 

writers. Earlier writers were a strange pheno¬ 
menon, but Saraswati attracted many English- 
educated Hindi-speaking people. 

Saraswati was the best of contemporary magazines and 
hence naturally the best contributions came to it, and 
Dwevedi had only to choose and publish them. Till Dwevedi 
edited it (1916), Saraswati was the foremost of magazines. 

The publication and popularity of Saraswati brought even 
new enterprises from far and distant places. But a Miscell¬ 
any was out of question, although many were attempted. 
These were the days of political ferment raised by the Parti¬ 
tion of Bengal, and Swadeshi Movement, and Maryada 
(ed. by Krishnakant Malviya) came with a political mission. 
It was an important adventure and proved successful. It 
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was considered opportune to launch magazines devoted to 
one particular subject, e.g . Swarth (ed. by Jiwan Shankar 
Yagnik), Kashi, was a magazine devoted to Economics. 

But many others entered competition with Saraswati and 
brought out miscellanies, e.g. Tarangini] (Kashi). Some 
ladys* magazines were also published, e.g. Stri Darpan and 
Qrihalakshmi and most of these lived a very ephemeral 
existence. But the fact remained that they attracted the 
notice of literateurs and adventurous journalists and hence¬ 
forward all miscellanies had their women’s page or dealt 
with problems exclusively related to our womenfolk. 

The two other important organs contemporary to Saras¬ 
wati were Chhatra Hitkari ed. by Raghubar Prasad Dwe- 
vedi) and Prabha edited by Makhanlal Chaturvedi and later 
bp Pt. Shiva Narayan Misra, both of Central Provinces. 
When Prabha was brought to Cawnpore, it was edited by 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarathi, K. Datt Paliwal and Bal- 
krishna Sharma. It was the first political magazine 
after Maryada. The Nrisimha (ed. Pt. Ambika Prasad 
Bajpai) was an earlier political magazine, but it could not 
survive long owing to the indifference of Hindi reading 
class. 

From this time onward we see Hindi Magazine develop- 
in many spheres, and some now features were definitely 
added e.g. Pt. Bishambarnath Sharma published Manoran- 
jan, which was the first exclusively short story magazine. 
The best of miscellanies was, of course, Saraswati, and none 
could successfully compete it for (1) it had its own press 
and best printers and designers for its service, (2) it had 
no competition when it was brought in the field, and it was 
soon strongly entrenched, and (3) it was edited by such 
an industrious pioneer as Dwevedi. Till 1923, when 
Madhuri was issued, it was the sole monarch of its field, and 
all attempts to discredit its exalted posiiion in the estimate 
of the contemporary public opinion failed. 

Saraswati and Sudarshan were two important magazines 
started in 1900, and both edited by eminent literary per¬ 
sonages, and a comparison between the two will throw 
much light on the eminence of Mahabir Prasad Dwavedi 
as an editor. ‘Sudarshan* was edited hy Madhava Prasad 
Misra and published by Devkinandan Khattri, Lahri Press, 
Benares. The magazine was styled a Saohitra Masik Patra, 
though it haa only a printed single colour frontpiece. The 
pictures photo some members of the Bharat Maha Mandal, 
Vishuddhanand and his Guru and the surroundings of the 
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holy places like Ayodhya. 

Most of the magazine in the first y ear is written by the 
editor or his younger brother, Radhakrishna Misra. The 
first issue has no outside contributors at all—only in third 
do we find contributions in the shape of poems by Sri 
Chandra Shankar Dhar Sharma and Mahabir Prasad Dwe¬ 
vedi. The contents of the first issue are after Prarthana 
(Sanskrit devotional poem to Saraswati). 

All of these are separately numbered. The last two 
articles are parts of serials running throughout the year 
and covering a large part of the magazine. If we analyse 
the first year’s contributions to the magazine and compare 
them with Saraswati’s first year’s contents we find 
that the magazine had an individuality of itself. An 
analysis shows: Essays pertaining festivals 4, biogra¬ 
phical essays 5, travel 1, phiilosophy 1, narrative : holy 
cities 1, Religion 4, Sanskrit poems 2, Hindi poems 3, Fic¬ 
tion 9, Hindi language 2, History 1, Lectures 2, Sama- 
lochana or Praptisamachar in all issues except some. The 
most important contributions from the point of view of 
literary history are review-columns and critical articles, 
Other contributions are insignificant. The most of the 
bulk is occupied by biographical essays, religion, philosophy 
and religious discourses. It is apparent that the contents 
lack proportion and variety, and the magazine does not 
reach a miscellany in the sense ef the term used for 
‘Saraswati’ in the hands of Dwevedi. It is something bet¬ 
ween ‘Brahman’ and ‘Saraswati.’ The magazine was not 
published regularly and punctually (vide Nivedan, voi. 8, 
and also editional vol. 19). The matter runs continuous 
and there is no attempt at classification either on the cover 
or in the display of contents. 

The contributors aro very few. Besides the editor and 
his brother, we see three pouts—Ohandrasliaiikhar Dhar 
Sharma, Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi and Gyani Ram Gupta— 
and three prose-writers, Sitaram Sastri (Mirnansa Darshan), 
Siddeshwar Sharma, and Uddhava Shastri. Besides four 
not long prose pieces the whole magazine is written by the 
two brothers, the greater part by the elder, Madhava Pd. 
Misra, the editor. 

Taken all in all, Sudarshan was more a religious maga¬ 
zine than a literary one. The literary aspect begins with 
the controversy raised over the reviews of Gunwant 
Hemant of Sridhar Pathak (II) and criticisms of Mahabir 
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Prasad Dwevedi (IV). Pathak and Dwevedi met the criti¬ 
cism in Shri Venkateshwar Samachar and Saraswati and 
Misra replied under Kavyaloohana (XI). The review 
coloumn begins from the second issue and reviews books 
by Shridhar Pathak. Other books reviewed this year are 
insignificant. The language is marred with certain defects, 
and we find instances which could amply illustrate the 
defective diction. A perusal of the contents of the year 
would show that the magazine has produced permanent 
literature in the shape of studied articles and historical 
research. Other articles have little importance except 
historical. In fact, Sudarshan aimed more at religious or 
philosophical journalism as can be guessed by its motto. 
It is for its ideal of universal love that we find Sudar¬ 
shan first in heralding the advent of a competing magazine 
by a Sloka which gracefully acquowledges the importance of 
the contemporary. 

When Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi came to the 
editorship of ‘Saraswati*, Hindi journalism was confined to 
a number of unimportant papers, e.y. 

(1) Monthlies : Hindi Pradeep (Prayag) and Chhattisgarh 
Mitra (Bilaspur). Sudarshan of Madhav Prasad Misra and 
Bramhana of Pt. Pratap Narayan Misra had sometimes 
ago closed. There were a lot of unimportant caste and 
community monthlies. A host of magazines devoted to 
poetry were published of which the best was Rasik Punch 
(of Cawnpore). This itself was full of all kind of nonsen¬ 
sical verses and Samasyapurtis. These Samasyapurti 
magazines were one of the forces which democratised Hindi 
poetry, and they themselves were the result of democratising 
tendencies. The Hindi poetry has almost wholly come out 
of the courts, and it has two exalted now fields 

(a) Kavisammelans and 

(b) magazines, of which the Samasyapurti papers in 

the last decade of the 19th century were the most 
important. 

(2) Weeklies : Bharatmitra (Calcutta), Hindi Bangavasi 
(Calcutta), Hitavarta (Calcutta), Vankateshwar Samachar 
(Bombay), Behar Bandhu (Patna), Bharat Jeevan (Kashi), 

(3) Daily : There was only one daily. 

Saraswati was modelled on Pravasi (Bengali) which was 
also published at the Indian Press, but such a thing was 
unknown to Hindi public. The magazine was published 
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with the Anumodan of Nagri Praoharani Sabha, and there 
were five editors in the first year. In the third year, Babu 
Shyam Sunder Das had to edit it a]] alone. In the fourth 
year (1903) Dwevedi came to Saraswati. He had been con¬ 
tributing Hindi papers and magazines like Hindusthan, Sans¬ 
krit Chandrika, Rasik Vatika, Chhattisgarh Mitra etc., and 
these had made name for him. 

The Saraswati (1903) in the first year of Dw^vedi's 
editorship has only one contribution, that of Pandit Girja* 
datta Bajpai. The whole of the paper is written out by 
Dwevedi himself. This was not because there was no con¬ 
tribution: rather it was because 

(1) they did not come to Dwevedi’s standard in matter ; 

(2) they were so unequal and immature in language 
that they required a drastic revision, and had he taken into 
his head, he would have rewritten them. 

The subscribers had recently fallen down and it was 
difficult to pull on, and chalk out a policy to popularise the 
magazine. In the second and third combined issue, we find 
Dwevedi crusading in favour of Hindi, his first article Hindi 
‘Bhasha aur Sahitya* appearirg in it in which he Praises 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya. The result of such sweet 
goadings was that a number of eminent men come to help 
Dwevedi. Some of these were Sri Radha K. Das, Pt. Sri- 
dhar Pathak, Dr. Madan lal Garg, Pt. Radha Charan 
Goswami, Sri Shiva Chandra Bhartiya, Pandit Gauridatta 
Bajpai, Rai Devi Prasad Purna, Pt. Janardan Jha, Purohit 
Gopinath, Pt. Madhav Rao Sapre, Pt Ganga Prasad 
Agnihotri, Pt. Nathu Ram Sharina, ‘Sharokar’, Pt. Sukhdev 
Tiwari, Munshi Devi Prasad Munsif, Pt. Ram Charit Upad- 
dhyaya, and Kumar Hanumant Singh. A number of new 
poets appear like Lokamani, Vagishwar Misra, Pt. Maithili 
Saran Gupta, Pt. Ram Chandra Shukla and Pt. Venkatosh 
Narain Tewari. After some years other eminent writers like 
Pt. Ram Chandra Shukla, Pt. Venktesh Narain Tewari, Pt. 
Lakshmi Dhar Bajpai, Pt. Devi Prasad Shukla, Sri Brij- 
nandan Sahai, Pandeya Locban Prasad, Swami Satya Deva, 
Sri Narendra Narain Singh, Lala Hardayal, Pt. Girdhar 
Sharma, Pt. Lalli Prasad Pandeya, Pt. Anandi Prasad Dubey 
almost joined the magazine. Within ten years Saraswati 
had produced dozens of writers, and built a very efficient 
team. With the passing of years, ‘oajaswati’ grew in size 
and popularity. It soon became as important an institution 
as Nagri Pracharini Sabha. 

A number of magazines were launched to meet this 
success of Saraswati, Important among these were Lalita 
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of Meerut, Kamla of Bhagalpore, Maryada of Prayag, 
Prabha of Khandwa and Indu of Kashi. All of these had 
a hard existence and some of these were soon extinct. 
None could compete ‘Saraswati’ although Kamla once tried 
to compete it, and Maryada attempted to bring forth a 
successful blending of ‘interest with seriousness’ on the 
model of Saraswati. Not only magazines were influenced 
by ‘Saraswati,’ but the weeklies were also so influenced. 
The most outstanding weekly papers of Dwevedi period were 
Abhyudaya and Pratap. The Pratap school of writers had 
been closely associated with Saraswati. The first article 
of Sri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi was published in 
Saraswati. Pratap was, in fact, another revolutionary 
attempt besides ‘Saraswati’—a unique adventure among 
the ineffective contemporary weekly journals in Hindi. 
It was wholly the work of Vidyarthi, but in its style, 
its editorial craft, its seriousuess, its effectiveness, its 
brave pronouncements and liberty of judgement it was a 
projection of Dwevedi’s Saraswati in whose school Vidyarthi 
was trained for years. The weekly journalism of the period 
was highly influenced by Pratap and that way by Saraswati. 
Throughout the period there was no Hindi daily journalism 
worth the name. The periodical journalism was the only 
kind of journalism existing, and Dwevedi’s Saraswati 
towered above it. 

From the time of its initiation ‘Saraswati’ was a miscel¬ 
lany, but it was Dwevedi who made the miscellany-aspect a 
current coin in Hindi Journalism. 

In the first two or three issues, Dwevedi almost wrote 
the whole of Saraswati by himself. The reason for this was 
that he had from the very beginning an individual idea of 
what Saraswati should contain, and the articles that would 
he got fell short of his requirement. The second reason 
was that there was no writer available. The English 
educated people refrained from contributing anything to 
Hindi Journalism ; in fact they had little love for Hindi. 
As we have shown elsewhere, Dwevedi slowly and carefully 
built a team of writers which were personally associated 
with him. The team he made through 

(1) a personal approach, and later on, keeping personal 
touoh with the members of his team, 

(2) getting them rid of their inability to writ e Hindi by 
publishing corrected articles and making them grateful to 
‘Saraswati, ' 

(3) always telling them of the requirement of ‘Saras- 
. w ati, 
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(4) following a definite policy in the matter of publishing 
particular subjects and keeping particular standard in the 
delineation of the subject and language. Later on, he could 
carry on his journalistic activity almost wholly with this 
team which was in fact a projection of Dwevedi himself 
and he would often refuse writers who wrote in other 
papers. Nor would the members of his team prove wanting 
when he approached them in time and out of time. Some 
were themselves attracted towards 'Saraswati* in later days 
when Saraswati had a fame and they soon entered the 
team. 

And it was this fact which made Saraswati a really 
powerful organ. His team of writers soon developed into 
an institution. 

The contents of Saraswati in the days of Dwevedi can be 
analysed to show that Dwevedi had a wider inierest than 
his contemporaries. In fact, excepting politics, there was 
nothing that was not found in Saraswati. 

Whatever deficiency there was in the matter it was more 
than made up in the manner in which Dwevedi was so apt 
in presenting it to the public* 

The importance and superiority of ‘Saraswati* to its 
contemporaries was in more than one ways .— 

(1) It was not a ‘view paper*: it was a magazine devoted 
to the propagation of Hindi language, literature and modern 
knowledge in sciences and arts of ail kinds. 

(2) It was not a propaganda paper although Dwevedi 
was insistent on propagating the personal views on langu¬ 
age and literature and he never opened his columns to 
adverse writers, nor let his writers enter into controversy. 
Other ‘view magazines’ thus ushered, but they had an 
ephemeral existence. 

(3) It had an unparallelled unity : of definite contents ; of 
standard ; of kind ; of language and style. This great uni¬ 
formity was achieved through much painstaking by 
Dwevedi himself ; so much so that often the article lost 
all individual touches, and the whole of Saraswati seemed 
to be written with one hand. 

(4) Dwevedi was always ready to welcome new and 
progressive young men; although sometimes he had to 
devote weeks and months for correcting their amateur 
contributors. 

(5) Contrary to all magazines, it always appeared on 
the right date and this Dwevedi througbt to be his duty and 
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not of the manager. He would even keep himself in olose 
touch with the management and knew all about the number 
of subscribers, and income and expenditure in detail. All 
these things required terrible application of energy and 
mind. Dwevedi was always very industrious and practical. 
It was through such qualities that he wielded an enormous 
influence on the contemporary literature. 

The prominent Hindi magazines when Dwevedi came 
into the field (Chhatisgarh Mitra, Sudarshan, Brahman 
and Hindi Bradeep) lived in the atmosphere of Bhartendu 
period so far as language and contents were concerned. 
In fact, in these anarchy prevailed. The contributors did 
not smell good taste and the style spoke no individuality. 
There was no beauty in the organisation of these maga¬ 
zines. Let us analyse Hindi Pradeep (est. 1877), the most 
prominent of these. The second issue (Sep. 1877), when 
analysed, will show that what the editor cared for were con¬ 
temporary issues and practical measures of the moment. 
There is no instance on thoughtful subjects. In fact, there 
is very little of literature proper. The whole magazine is the 
result of the editor’s love of industry. If we go forward, 
and analyse Brahman also we will come to know that 
there was an attempt at variety and progressive spirit, a play¬ 
fulness—but there was no industry, and the whole attempt 
resulted in a drawing-room creation. In fact literature in 
Bhartendu age was a medieval pleasure-pursuit of the upper 
middle class intellegentsia, and journalism was itself a 
projection of that mood. 

In 1903, Dwevedi heralded a change in the contents 
or subject-matter, and this was reflected in the cartoons 
appearing every month tn that year. These cartoons are 
important as introduction to Dwevedi’s journalistic efforts. 
The cortoon-headed Sahitya Sabha is important as it shows 
the trend of the editor, and his determination to supply big 
gaps in the field of creative literature. This elearly shows 
that just on the assumption of the editorship Dwevedi 
closely scrutinised the then literature, and came to conclude 
that oertain branches of it were dangerously empty. But 
he was not ready to fill up his magazine with weaker stuff, 
however improvised his periodical might be. The result 
of this hard and and vigilant scrutiny was that out of 103 
contributions in 1903, a total of 70 was from the pen of 
the editor. But throughout the period Dwevedi was slowly 
developing a “team,” although his speed was very slow. 
The first issue (Jan. 1903) contained only one contribution, 
an -article by Pandit Girja Datt Bajpai. The second issue 
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has 3 contributions, the 7th has four ; the 12th has 7* 
These figures tell no history by themselves. The editor was 
industriously building what is always indispensable to an 
editor—team of writers. Besides building a team of writers, 
Dwevedi showed the way to the team in every aspect of 
journalism. He put a model before them : 

(1) of a variety of subjects. He wanted to make ‘Saras- 
wati’ a real miscellany, and every issue contained some 
biography, some article on science or literature, some criti¬ 
cism, some geographical or historical article, some humor¬ 
ous notes and some stories. This does not exhaust the 
list, for Dwevedi was very profuse and varied. 

(2) of study. No article of the editor was without signs 
ef painstaking study, 

(3) of the stimulus. Dwevedi mostly took help from 
English, Bengali and Marathi, and hence the newcomers 
took inspirations from one or the other of these. 

(4) of language and style. His language and style were 
the model for the members of his team, not only in prose, 
but also in poetry. The first step in this direction was the 
call for grammatical purity, but Dwevedi did not sound a 
clarion till he had industriously built a team for himself. 
It was in the 6th year (1905), eleventh issue, that he wrote 
an article ‘Bhasha aur Vyakaran’ which drew the attention 
of the editors to this most important problem. The defects 
were : 

(1) carelessness towards the uniformity in the use of 
words and grammatical forms 

(2) influence of Marathi, Bongali, Urdu and English 
prose-styles 

(3) laok of a national prose-style 

(4) irregularity in the use of punctuations 

(5) absence of a good vocabulary, especially to express 
Western knowledge 

(6) ‘Colloquialism’ and ‘vulgarism.’ 

(7) absence of taste in the choice of words and phrases 
as expressed in the works of P. N. Misra who uses words 
and expressions from ordinary, sometimes, obscene life, 
There was neither restraint in the use of language, nor a 
polished taste, with the result that chaos prevailed. Dwe¬ 
vedi brought order out of chaos, mainly through a very 
industrious preparation of the copy. Besides these, there 
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were other factors which worked for the improvement of 
Saraswati. They relate to Dwevedi’s personality. He felt 
himself responsible for bringing out the magazine at the 
right period. He managed to keep copy for issues in his 
hands. He never cared for threats or applause and judged 
every contribution from his set standard. He had his 
readers always in his view. Another virtue of Dwevedi 
was that he not only chose from the articles contributed 
to his magazine; but would also hunt for particular subject 
in places where he knew he would find them. Dwevedi was 
so punctual in bringing out his magazine at the right time 
that in the whole period of editorship we see him only once 
publishing a joint issue (1904). 

The most important feature of Saraswati under the edi¬ 
torship of Dwevedi was that it had a well defined individua¬ 
lity, and every issue proclaimed of its editor. Dwevedi 
projected himself into Saraswati as no editor in Hindi ever 
did, neither before him, nor after he had returned to a life 
of seclusion. The great number of writers, both in verse 
and prose, of the first two decades of 20th century, either 

(1) approached Dwevedi and were apprentice to ‘Saras¬ 
wati’ some time or other, 

(2) learnt the art of editorship through it, or 

(3) were approached by Dwevedi and developed their 
marked style through Dwevedi’s handling of their copy, or 

(4) influenced and modelled their works on the lines 
suggested by Dwevedi as his suggestions could be easily 
sifted out from the magazine. 

Another cause of Dwevedi’s success as the editor per¬ 
tains to technical side of business. His edited files now 
preserved as Kala Bhawan, Kashi, are monument of indust¬ 
ry, and to the young apprentice in journalism they make 
the best model of a copy. 

11, The first three years of Saraswati (1900-1903). Saras¬ 
wati began the vogue of publishing short stories. The first 
attempts were the translations and story renderings of 
Shakespere, e g., The Timon of Athens (R. K. Das, 1900). 
This shows the first influence on Hindi story. The second 
influence in this direction came from ‘Kadambari’ and 
‘Naishadh Charita Mala’ etc. The third came from the 
light essays so largely developed in the 19th century, e g., 
‘Apattujon ka Pahar’(1904, p. 350 351, B. Keshav Prasad 
Singh), Damodar Ram ki Kahani (Kartik Pd. 1900, 
pp. 263-271) and imaginary travels (e.g. ‘Chandralok ki Yatra’, 
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1900, pp. 196-214, 227-237). The scope of Saraswati was not 
very different from that of other 19th century magazines. 
Still the editors tried to write the metaphorical languages 
publicised by the 19th century writers. In the end of a 
year, under ‘Prakashak ka Nivedan,’ the editor wrote 
against this metaphorical language used by the contem¬ 
poraries and tried to forge a new model of practical prose. 

The Saraswati of the first year was edited by a 
committee consisting of B. Kartik Prasad Khattri, Pandit 
Kishori Lai, B. Jagannath Das, B.A., B. Radha Krishna 
Das and B. Shyam Sunder Das, B.A. The Saraswati of the 
second year (1902) was edited by B. Shyam Sunder Das 
only. The main writers of the year were Kanhayya Lai, 
Kamlanand Singh, Kartik Prasad, Kishorilal Goswami, 
Krishna Baldev Singh, Keshava Prasad Singh, Ganga 
Prasad Agnihotri, Jagannath Prasad Tripathi, Jodha Singh 
Mehta, Durga Prasad, Parvati Nandan, Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi, Madhava Prasad, Raghunath Prasad, Radha K. 
Das, Ram Chandra Shukla, Ram Narain Misra, Bageshwari 
Prasad Misra, Beni Prasad, Sankata Prasad, Siddheshwar 
Sharma, Sudhakar Dwevedi, Sridhar Pathak and Misra 
Bandhoos. The subiects published had more variety even 
now than ever dreamt by any magazine in the 19th century. 
Many magazines still carried forward the traditions of the 
19th century magazine (like Sudarshan, Hindi Pradeep and 
Brahman) but Saraswati which had turned a miscellany far 
left them. Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi, later, developed these 
aspect to further degrees (1903-1918). In their second 
year we see Dwevedi’s contributions of a number of varie¬ 
ties— 

(1) Biography—Vaman Shivaram Apte 

(2) Essays—Atma, Gyan, Vidhi-Vidambana 

(3) Criticism—Navikabheda, Kavi Kartavya, Granthkar- 
Lekh 

(4) Poetry—He Kavite, Kokil, Basant 

The first Hindi short story to be published in Saraswati 
was ‘Indumati* (vol. I. P. 178-185). 

Though he came to Saraswati earlier, the MS. edited by 
Dwevedi begins with February 1903. In the end of the 
year (Dec. 1903), he reviews the progress of the magazine 
under Singhavlokan. There was nothing unusual about this 
but some people were provoked and be had to stop this 
new adventure. 

64 
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The interesting features among many others were stories, 
manoranjan sloka , matter for ladies and article on scien¬ 
tific and historical topics. Most of the matter for Feb.- 
March (combined) issue is written by Dwevedi himself. The 
cartoon ‘Sahitya Samalochan’ is his own invention. The 
only contribution was ‘Chhabidan’ by Girja Kumar Ghosh, 
a translation of Rabindranath’s story, but it was published 
by the pseudonym of Kumud Bandhu Mitra. Dwevedi has 
amply improved the language. Before Saraswati came to 
Dwevedi there was no ‘feature’. The whole matter was 
haphazardly placed and many subjeots were unrepresented. 
Dwevedi wanted to represent all subjects ; hence we find 
a number of new features albogether absent in contem¬ 
poraries. Feb.-March, 1903 issue of Saraswati was a 
combined one (p. 38-112) and the whole of the matter 
except a story was written by Dwevedi himself, which was 
a translation of Tagore by Girija Kumar Ghosh, but printed 
under the pseudonym of Kumudbandhu Mitra. The only 
poetical piece printed was from B. Kashi Prasad. It was 
first printed elsewhere and was corrected by Dwevedi, 
before it was printed in Saraswati. Even the smallest 
printing mistake was corrected, punctuation was better 
managed and hyphen was suitably added. What Dwevedi 
did not like was deleted. He adds illustrations wherever 
needed and the cartoon on literary things on the last page 
is his own contribution. It is interesting to read original 
instructions for the cartoon. 

It was very difficult to write the whole matter of so many 
pages and Dwevedi must have early felt it. In April issue, 
we see, he found an easy source in his Vernacular Reader, 
for a number of articles are taken from this source, preceded 
by a Sanskrit Sloka and its footnote in translation. We see 
one or two co-operators but they are in the field of poetry, 
e. p. (Radha K. Das), but one poem is from his own pen 
though he has concealed himself under a pseudonym. All 
other matter is from Dwevedi’s pen. May and June issues 
contain all the features of the April one, most of the matter 
being from Dwevedi’s pen, unsigned or bearing a pseudonym. 
In June, the editor has reviewed ‘Kayastha Samachar’ and 
in the MS we get a note : 

‘•Press. When you send Saraswati to Kayastha Sama¬ 
char, kindly invite editors’ attention to this note, if 
you think it desirable to do so.” M. P. 14-4-1903. 

To this note Chintamani Ghosh adds : 

“This note is very well written. Your instructions will 
be followed in drawing Mr. Sinha's attention to it.” 
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It is evident that the proprietor had begun to appreciate 
him and on a note he writes on the margin—"This is very 
good." 

Dwevedi spared no pains to improve the tone of his 
magazines and articles were added to the last minute e.g. 
Mata ka Mahattwa suddenly replaced one other article 
(18-4-1903). We see first detailed correction in this connec¬ 
tion and also come across a poem of Pt. Ram Chandra Shukla. 
The poem was long kept back (date of acknowledgement 
by Dwevedi is 14-12-1902, though the letter with the poem 
is dated 13-12-1901). A line has been changed. There was 
a close co-operation between Dwevedi and the manager 
(Ghosh) and hence we see that he writes him (Ghosh) to 
correct portions of his articles (MS, July 1903). The 
‘Sahitya Sabha’ cartoon in the earlier issue seems to have 
inspired people and we see a poem by Shiv Chandra Bhartiya 
on the subject (July 1903). It is in this issue that we get a 
beautiful article by Radha Charan Goswami (Kavi Kalpana) 
in the column of review. Later, this column of review became 
a very important and controversial feature of Saraswati. 
Translations from English poets begin to appear from 
Aug. 1903) with a poem (translation of Byron) by Gauri- 
datt Bajpai. Then follow ‘Love of Country’ and others. 
September Saraswati shows that Dwevedi now gets some 
contributions, chiefly poems. In this issue we get the first 
important prose contribution by Ramchandra Shukla (a 
short story) and an article on Vasudev Shastri from Girija 
Prasad Dwevedi, which Dwevedi has amply corrected with 
pencil in original. The later issues of the year show 
that though most of the matter was still written by Dwevedi 
contributors were beginning to pour, and Dwevedi did im¬ 
mense labour in correcting these. The number of articles 
and poems contributed to Saraswati in 1903 is not much, 
but we get enough material to discuss important matter, e.g. 
Dwevedi's editorial policy, his language his approvals and 
rejections. The MS. files of Saraswati kept at Kala Bhawan, 
Kashi, are more important for the fact that they show us 
some of greater lights of the Dwevedi age (1900-21) still 
in their first infancy. 

The writers In this age could not be expected to write 
much original and we see Pandeya Purushottam Prasad 
Sharma writing to Dwevedi, calling his attention to the fact 
that an article published in the Saraswati of April was 
reproduction from a book named Arogya-Darpan (Pt. Jagan- 
nath Sharma, Rajvaidya, Allahabad). Some of the rejected 
articles throw much light on Dwevedi’s tastes and distastes 
and the unprogressive character of the language used. 
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Saraswati was edited from Jhansi. With the beginning of 
the introduction of English poets through translation, a ten¬ 
dency for the love of English poems had begun. The Night¬ 
ingale and Glow-worm (Cowper), Eyes and Nose (Cowperl, 
Universal Prayer (Pope), The Glory of the Creator (Addison), 
How Happy is He Born and Brought (Sir Henry Woolen), 
Who is my Neighbour, A Psalm of Life (Longfellow), The 
Statue of Justice (Longfellow), Be kind to each Other, My 
Mother (James Taylor), The Dog and the Water Lily 
(Cowper), Love of Country (Scott), Home, Sweet Home 
(Pope), The River (Goodrich), Alexander Selkirk (Cowper), 
The worm (Giston), Trust in|God and Do Good (Maclear), 
The Lost Flock (Wordsworth), Silencing Conscience (Cow¬ 
per) and The Blind Boy at Play (Eliza Coock) have been 
translated by one Ram Das, Headmaster, Muzaffarpur. But 
Dwevedi has rejected these for the simple reason that they 
are not written in a correct chhand (metre). The metre 
used were new and the language is Khari Boli. Manda- 
kranta was a favourite and we see Megha Swagat. As 
early as 1902 Dwevedi was sensible of the defects of the 
language used by the writers and journalists, A number 
of articles bear his remark “Full of grammatical mistakes 
and language defective. M. P. 21-12-1902.” The most 
important poet of these earlier days of Saraswati was Sri- 
dhar Pathak and some of his letters to Dwevedi are very 
interesting. 

12. Saraswati began the vogue of publishing short 
stories. The first attempts were the translations and 
short-renderings of Shakespeare, e.g., Cymbaline and The 
Timon of Athens (Radha Krishna Das, 1900). This shows 
the first influence on story-fiction. The second influence 
in this direction oame from ‘Kadambari,’ and ‘Naishadha 
Charit Mala’ etc. The third came from the light essays so 
largely developed in the 19th century, e.g. 

(1900, pp, 350-321 

(1900, pp. 262—271 «ri^ RUFf ) and imaginary travels 
(e.g. qrar, 1900, pp 196—204, 227—237). The scope 

of Saraswati was not very different from that of other 19th 
century magazines. For example, the editor said— 

tfa, srcR, iftsrer, sucu, fo&R, srrfe 

urflFr % urctfk ^*tt sfk stunt 

( hut ?, utirt k, ufasT ) 
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Still the editors tried to write the metaphorical language 
so publicised by the 19th century writers— 

“R#t fR Rtq Rcr^ff qAfagrR % qRAFgAr* w ftqR 
rra stprfRrr % rfh qR?t qit RrfaRrqr qRit gR rarhfr 
* t fF*RTRrg fft Rr 3 q?ptT q*g eft *ft ;rt fir <jr>it qft Stft 
rrrrf, f% fRR% jjr 3 a^ 3 ?rtn, sestf, sqqAfcrr ?fk q?pr- 

ct^t^cit q>t ifrRA? gAf^er ha? gt |, 3gr*-Rfrr ^hr! wt? 
RgRtfiiAt % ^rf q*#, rhia sffa srraf ^ q>g a a^? 
RFRA) ?” 

( RAR<t, ?u», hr », h° * ) 

In the end of the years, under qq>iqrqi RI fa^gA the editors 
write : “*FWRF HTRF A Hi AFfaqi RAt % Rfft tRRft A*-AFtf | 
. raf hf^ ff'gRiiA a fgfgt % qget qr<rr ar^ I ?” “c;^ aa 
pn, r^sra? % sfrt ftgt % qfeA rata % fRFtf a| % 
afa qfRFA gf I q*?g RgT ct^t fRA ^r, Rgeft a>t §;a fourt 
fcR ft fa^t gR ArR q;r $§} n't ?rR Agt I ft ‘‘RFfRqj qsft qft 
raf-raf afa ?” qffc ha eft Ag | ft ^rq% at At qft HqrRfRfe: qit 
e^q* RrfRir q^t % gqer RFfgcR q?r ftAAF giAr I, Ag Rrer 
Aft a a? a?Ta % hah; nq;et I, ft#t afa^a? R[fRq> aa! q;r ?RFg 

ar'af I, Agt i” 

( HPT ?, Ro ?*, ?o ) 

“iggt r ata? $R g^<qqj Hi qgA rta fg^Arf qft f, At 

RFfRq. qqt % araIa? fARA? rc fa<q hat i cart Af ArfRAFA Aft 
t ft $r ^gq; I ft Aft i q^g Rfl raj ^af sth fq^iRt % 

9^ % ggr, fR R^t rr qferr I f% %«R^t Ri ff f gt ^t ^\i 

=FJT A | I qjRRT Rf | Rt R?flR % fRSTA I % ffr^t ^ 
?fR ^ gq? Aft qrt?: Rt €ra?tt % fqcrA I % f?^ fR^Ar *ft 
RTgfRR HRRtft \ l” 

( RFA, l Ro ^ ?• Voo ) 

The Saraswati of the 1st year (1900) was edited by a 
committee consisted of B. Kartik Prasad Khattri, Pandit 
Kishori Lai, B. Jagannath Das, B. A., B. Radha Krishna 
Das and B. Shyam Sunder Das, B.A. The Saraswati of 
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the ’2nd years (1902) was edited by B. Shyam Sunder 
Das only. The main writers of the year were Kanhaiya 
Lai, Kamlanand Singh, Kartik Prasad, Kishorilal Goswami, 
Krishna Baldeva Singh, Keshava Prasad Singh, Ganga 
Prasad Agnihotri, Jagannath Prasad Tripathi, Jodh Singh 
Mehta, Durga Singh, Parvati Nandan, Mahabir Prasad 
Dwevedi, Raghunath Prasad, Radha Krishna Das, Ram 
Chandra Shukla, Ram Narain Misra, Vageshwar Prasad 
Misra, Beni Prasad, Sankata Prasad, Siddeshwar Sharma, 
Sudhakar Dwavedi, Sridhar Pathak and Misra Bandhu. 
The magazine published more variety even now than ever 
dreamt by the magazine of the 19th century. Many 
magazines still carried forward the traditions of the 19th 
century magazine (like Sudarshan, Hindi Pradeep and 
Brahman), but Saraswati turned a miscellany and left 
than far behind. Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi later developed 
this aspect to further degrees (1903-18). In this second 
year, we see Dwevedi’s contributions of a number of 
varieties— . t 

(1) Biography—Vaman Shivaram Apte 

(2) Essay—'WMF, SH, fafesj 

(3) Criticism—qjfaqivfsq-, 

(4) Poetry—£ qrfMfr, ^Ifw, 5KRT, 

The first Hindi short story to be published in Saraswati 
was (vol. I. p. 178—185). 

_ Though he came to the Saraswati earlier, the issue 
edited by Dwevedi begins with February. In the end of 
the year (December, 1903), he roviews the progress of the 

magazine unde r — 

W =r4 5W1FT ftHl | I % 
% CTf; qq % wfaqi sftfqq WT^TT NfcT 

*fti q^s hwic? qqflwqit qnT qrsqit qft f>qr 

% SP# HHq HRstf W5T 2<jr hf 3JR q?itf | | fcgiiR 
q?r fstcRT trerc «ir, m sjrfaq; 11 

X x X 

qft &rr qsvr sta* q>f JTfrgnrq'f % 

^ sgk qn ^*rr r, q?;?g % ?rr<qrq$f^t 
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rrcrarct ?r % HR *3 35IRT 5t H SsftqTR qHR $ 

gfacT HIRTir I 

XX X 

*RR<ft fi<t URT-nitf 5R-Riff qft qfaqq 11 

XX x 

sfaq ?rk q*rr *mq faq;^ qrvft HRqeft % hjtr qft ^ *ft 
JTffaq; jscrq; fitf if h eft f|R? hm! % faq; 
q? crq; vR5ir qft qm |Wt I 

qq Hlfoq-HqrqR-HRR't 3ft faq sq^rfstrcl |cr % 
qreq?l qit qgci qqR ?n«t I x x x ?r f=qqt sj^t nrff<q 
qft HRfqq; qrq?qr tostht it iurcr w wfanrq 1 1 

But some people were provoked and he had to stop this 
new adventure : 

X X qfqqR g qqqftR q* H^it, m qft| qgq $ vjr feq 
*R 3 sri *rrqqr, qvft g% nqqftR q*it i 

q»rf^-f3^-fowre ^t-^t ^-^q; §nq qfqqR ^ $ sr^ 
W I ^ *R% ?r-% vra ^ ^ 3# 11 
feiqt % qiJtqqtqt vf*q |jt q^t-q^T jrqq%q q^it | 

The interesting features among many others were stories 

matter for ladies and articles on scientific 
and historical topics. Most of the matter for February- 
March (combined issue) is written by Dwevedi himself. 

The cartoon Slflc*r ^W^Tt^r is his own innovation. The only 

contribution was by Girija Kumar Ghosh, but it 

was published under the pseudonym of f^T. Dwevedi 

has amply improved the the language. Before Saraswati 
came to Dwevedi there was ‘no feature.’ The whole matter 
went continious. Dwevedi initiated “features” and deve¬ 
loped them to such a degree that they became an essential 
component part of the later magazine. In fact, the history 
of the magazine in the first two decades of the present 
century is the history of tbe development of Saraswati 
under Dwevedi. 

13. The New Magazine (1921-36) 

1921 Mahila, Swadesh, Sri Gautam* Madhuri (August» 
Lucknow) 
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1922 Desh Hitaishi, Swarajya Shiakshak, Sangeet 
Bhaskar, Swaraj Shiksha, Adbhut Prayog Mala, 
Swarnkari Shilpkala, Dakshin Bharat Hindi 
Pracharak 

1923 Deshbhakta, Sant, Chand, Bhoogol, Akhil Bhar- 
tiya Kshattriya Hitaishi, Vir 

1924 Hitaishi, Jaiswal Mitra, Sanadya B&ndhoo, 
Manorama (April), Banlata, Yog Pracharak, Kavi 
Kaumudi, Volunteer, Samalochak (Bi-monthly), 
Oriental College Magazine 

1925 Manas Peeyush, Arsh Jyoti, Kurmi Kshattriya 
Diwakar, Usha, Maharathi, Chitrapat 

1926 Chitravanshiya, Kandu Karnadhar, Bhatt, Roni- 
yar Vaisya, Aloka, Bharatvarsha, Kalyan, Bharat 
Vijay, Adhikar, Yug-Pravesh 

1927 Khilauna, Abhaya Ram Brahmavani, Sri Ram 
Kathamrita, Sewak, Chitra Hitaishi, Sudha, 
Vina, Balak 

1928 Vedya Patra, Vishal Bharat, Tyag Bhoomi, Upan- 
yas Kusum, Ballia Gazette 

1930 Kavya Sarvaswa, Kushvaha Kshattriya Nawa- 
jiwan, Lokdharma, Abhaya, Bhartendu, Hans, 
Mathur Veshya Sudharak, Rashtriya Gorakshan 
Sahitya, Yadava Sudhar, Arunodaya. Sangeet, 
Ganga 

1931 Shakti, Hindustani, Pratibha, Vani, Rangbhoomi, 
Kala, Rajasthan Mahila 

1932 Garib Kisan ka Avedan 

1933 Jain Siddhanta Bhaskar, Vishwamitra (April), 
Sankirtan, Harijan Sewak 

1934 Halwai Kanyakubja Veshya Sanrakashak, Maya- 
jal Vanosadhai, Ashoka, Bharat-bhushan, Maya, 
Veshya Hitkari 

1935 Dehati Lekhmala, Vividha Vritta, Chitra Darbar, 
Shuddhi Patrika 

1936 Halahal, Jagriti, Parlok, Utthan, Adarsh Mahila, 
Dharma Doot, Jiwan Sakha 

14. Madhuri (est. 1923) was another great adventure 
after Saraswati. It had almost all the facilities offered 
to Sarastwati, though it had several competitors and 
laoked such pioneer editors as Dwevedi. But there were 
a number of good writers created by Dwevedi, and Saras¬ 
wati could not give all of these a monthly page. These 
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writers successfully co-operated with Madhuri and were 
highly paid. Many of the old writers of Saraswati now came 
forward from their retiring nooks, and we see them on the 
pages of the new magazine e, g. Ratnakar,»Krishna Verma, 
Brij Ratan Das etc. Moreover, with the publication of 
Madhuri, more attention was paid on the exterior of the 
magazines. The specialities of Madhuri were many: 

(2) Clear-cut columns. Earlier, there were no definite 
columns or features ( Stambha) although the magazines 
published various topics and the whole magazine could be 
divided into big portions. The column-arrangement was 
made current by Madhuri and later on Saraswati itself 
seems to adopt it. 

. (2) The remuneration to writers. Saraswati gave remu¬ 
neration to writers, but Madhuri paid better and to larger 
number of writers. Due to this many writers who were 
engaged in their thankless job in other magazines (even 
some of them whose mother tongue was not Hindi), con¬ 
tributed to it. The result was that Madhuri beat Saraswati 
in popularity and many magazines clearly modelled them¬ 
selves on it. The major part of the magazine was devoted 
to contributions in Prose and Poetry-compositions were 
interspersed between prose. There was no division subject- 

wise. The permanent features were : (smaller 

contribution of utilitarian interest) R —(con¬ 
temporary development in science and tit-bits of scientific 

news) 3—(Review), 

(Information about new books of the month)—^ 

(editorial notes) and (Light on pictures and 

cartoons). The new arrangement of reading matter vouch¬ 
safed for a greater number of contributions and satisfaction 
of various diverse interests. Hence, the popularity. Science- 
articles and science-columns were conspicuous and this 
made its appeal wider. Among the articles were seen 
almost all subjects from travel to philosophy. A serious 
vein ran through all contributions. Political articles like 
it (March, 1924) were well-studied and 

illustrated. The magazine steered clear through the 
controversy Khari Boli vs. Brij Bhasha poetry. It 
published really meritorious Brij Bhasha poems, but it was 
muoh instrumental in the growth of new romantic trend in 
Hindi* 

'There was an attempt to compete with the new 
65 
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adventure (Madhuri) like that we have seen in case of 
Saraswati, but there were very few magazines which reaohed 
any where near it e. g. Manorama, Mabavir, Shri Sharada 
etc. The new lady magazine Jyoti far beat Stri Darpan 
and Grihalakshmi whioh had, though extent, lived their 
existence. However, it could not survive long and the 
laounae was filled by the illustrious publication Chand (ed. 
Ramrakh Singh Sahagal). But though the needs of the folk 
were widely seen by the editor, there .was no restraint in 
the language and the choice of subjects, and after the 
Marwari Ank, Chand met with great infamy and ceased to 
inspire its past admirers. Later on Sahgal had to leave 
it to others. There was no political magazine after the 
defunct Prabha and so Haribhau Upadhyaya came with his 
Tyagbhoomi. The magazine was attractive due to its utter 
simplicity in get up, design and presentation, and much of 
Gandhite idealism was was propagated through it. In 1929 
came another important magazine, Vishal Bharat. Before 
discussing these two important magazines we must take 
notice of Maharathi (est. 1926, Delhi). 

Maharathi (1926) was a miscellany like Saraswati with 
no distinct features, and was edited by Ram Chandra 
Sharma and later Nand Kishore Tiwari. The magazine 
gave much healthier literature than its contemporaries. 

The great contributions of this magazine were: 

(1) a wholly changed attitude towards frontis-piece 
which were of men like Pratap and Krishna 

(2) an optimistic attitude towards life 

(3) nationalism 

(4) contribution to new Hindi poetry. Almost all the 
early poetry of Mahadevi Verm a came through Maharathi 
and Chand as also many great modern poems of Chhayavad 
school. 

By publishing hundreds of Hindi poems of the new 
school, the magazine played a great part in crystallising 
the newer trends of Hindi poetry. Almost all the new 
poets contributed to it. By publishing Pratap Ank it opened 
a new current of hero worship in journalistic literature 
(May 1929), and others followed (Lajpat Ank, December 1928; 
Rajputank, June 1928). The paper was a great force in 
the nationalistic tendencies and national struggle (1930-32). 
It was first great magazine with definite political bias 
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towards nationalism, Though the magazine was Gandhite 
to the core, we see here a faint questioning and beginning 
of the study and interest in socialism. 

Tyagbhoomi (est. 1927) was published by Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, Ajmere (priced Rs. 4 yearly and 0-8-0 per issue of 
64 pages numbered continually). It was a miscellany with 
a mission. It aimed at Gandhite idealism, and stimulating 
Khadi work in Rajputana. 

There were no definite features, but those that were 
proclaimed of this ideal. There was almost no attempt at 
an attractive exterior, though the interior was fairly good, 
and the frontpieoe in almost all cases were better than 
that published by Madhuri and Saraswati. Vishal Bharat 
gave better artistic frontpieces, but then it had many 
facilities—the chief of which was that it was associated 
with ‘Modern Review’ and reprinted all those pictures first 
published in it. The magazine was mostly written by 
Haribhau, Kshemanand Rahat and Mukut and was the 
most important in publishing Gandhite litorature. Articles 
of Ramnath Suman and Kshemanand Rahat were at¬ 
tractive feature. The editorials were important in that 
they have historical interest. After Rajasthan, Tyagbhoomi 
was the only Hindi paper to voice against the atrocities 
and deal with state problems. The notes were almost 
invariably political. In these the editor wrote in first, 
person, but Gandhiji wrote in first person much earlier. 
There was a stir in the Hindi newspaper world over this 
use and almost the entire press went against Haribhau 
The denouncers did not know that that their Fleet Street 
“we” was much ridioluded by a contemporary European 
journalist who also was in close contact with vernacular 
press. Howover, Haribhau stuck to his guns. His sincerity 
was beyond question. 

Even for all its idealism and association with a popular 
movement Tyagbhoomi could not get 2,300 subscribers in a 
year (vide Sampadakiya, 1927, p. 217). Nevertheless, it 
contributed much to contemporary Hindi journalism. One 
speciality of Tyagbhoomi was the absence of advertising. 
Another new feature was the explanation given to the 
frontpiece, a feature further carried on by Vishal Bharat. 
Besides the magazine was influential in bringing many 
important features of national activities in Hindi magazine 
and many older features were changed. 

“Vishal Bharat” (est. 1928) comes perhaps next to Sarfes- 
*Wati in its influence on contemporary literary point of 
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view and introducing new virile writers in several spheres 
of literaTy activity. But its exteriors and features were 
extra-ordinary. The chief factors associated with its 
Antarang are its miscellany aspect, nationalism, progres- 
sivism, comments on front picture, first use of a symbol, 
painting, a number of literary propaganda, in terviews, 
of great literatures, problems of Indians abroad and and 
editorial notes. 

There was a sweet surprise in the Hindi world on the 
appearance of the magazine. It remained a miscellany, 
and helped the growth of journalism in many spheres. 
Had it been only a Pravasi Bhartiya organ, it would not 
have been so influential. 

After Saraswati and Vishal Bharat, the most revolution¬ 
ary magazine chronologically is ‘Hans’ (est. 1930). ‘Hans’ 
has broken many a tradition and coined many of its own. 
Its special issues are unique. The magazine is important 
for (1) new poetry, (2) new fiction, (3) new trends in 
literature, (4) new trends in criticism, (5) Internationalism, 
and nationalism (6) Simplicity of style and representa¬ 
tion, (7) matter from other provincial languages in the 
form of translation and transcript. It carried on a very 
important role till 1933 issue. ‘Kashi Ank’ was its special 
(November 1933) issue. In April 1935, at the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan of Indore, Mahatma Gandhi sponsored a 
move to bring provincial literature closer It was decided 
that a committee be formed consisting of Shri Kanhayalal 
Munshi and Giridhar Sharma and it was decided that 
either an existing magazine be utilised or a new one started 
for this end. 

From Oct. 1934, Hans was changed to become an inter- 
provincial magazine. Henceforth it began to devote separate 
pages to Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati, Marathi, Karnataki, Tamil 
and Assamese literature (all except Urdu which was trans¬ 
cribed). This was a great effort and brought Hindi writers 
and readers in close contact with the readers and writers of 
other provincial literatures. To make it really a miscel¬ 
lany of all the vernacular languages of India, the editorial 
board contained men from all literatures. This phase lasted 
till 23-4-*36 when Hans was formally proclaimed as the organ 
of Bhartiya Sahitya Parishad. On Sept. 1936, Hans was 
asked a security of Rs.1,000, and Premchand had to adver¬ 
tise that the paper was to be closed (12-8-36). Nevertheless the 
paper continued. On Oot. 8,1936, Premchand left the world 
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and the paper began to be edited by Jainendra Kumar and 
Shivarani Devi, and later by Premchand’s son Sripat Rai. 
The character seemed unchanged for some time. Through¬ 
out the time Premchand lived Hans was a true projection of 
his life-long dream and personality. Even after Premohand 
it was the organ of interprovincial literature with a body of 
editors from various languages. Originally Premchand 
had proposed it as a story magazine (1930). For year* Prem¬ 
chand stuck to his pla<5& There was a high sense of 
idealism associated with his journalism as with other works. 
In his editorship (1929-36) it did yeoman’s service to Hindi 
periodical literature and literature in general :— 

1. It developed new currents in story and introduced ri, 
number of new currents. 

2. It gave birth to Progressive criticism. 

3. It began to introduce fiction and poetry of other 
literature to Hindi readers and writers. 

4. Avowed the cause of Hindi as lingua Tndica and 
Devanagri script. 

5. Associated itself with the school of poetry named as 
Chhayavad. He was in fact an editor apar with 
Banarsi Das and his Hans and Vishal Bharat (1929) 
were two great monthly contemporaries. At his 
death, Premchand was planning to launch a new 
magazine associated with the line of thought 
taken by Gandhiji. 

After the death of Premchand, Hans was published as a 
Hindi magazine (editor Jainendra Kumar, Oct, 1937) 
and it lost its Bhartiya Parishad and even intraprovinciai 
literary organ aspect. Even then it welcomed writers 
in other languages. But henceforth it was an antho¬ 
logy of the literature of all the vernacular languages 
current in India. It became a miscellany of high litera¬ 
ture. Formerly it published very little of essays and 
poetry : now it took: them downright. Slowly and slowly 
it began to publish more essays than other things and 
became a highly standardised critical paper of a ‘Review-’ 
sort. This worked against its popularity but, nevertheless, 
it had the credit of mobilising all the progressive forces of 
literature. A new aspect of literature introduced by Hans 
now was the One Act Play (Jan. 1938) A consolidating effect 
in this direction was Ekanki Ank (May 1938). Another new 
literary tendency was Rekhachitra (or pen-sketches) and 
one,special issue, Rekhachitrank, was also a unique feature. 
After Jainendra, Sripat Rai has been editing the paper with 
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credit* but his special leaning towards socialism. Russian 
literature, progressivism has turned the paper into a party 
magazine, and the new poetry and story is pre-eminantly 
carved out in its pages. From 1938 'Hans’ has been a 
regular and ruthless advocate of progressivism in litera¬ 
ture and politics. 

A retrospect of the history of ‘Hans’ would clearly 
show that it has unique place in the history of our journa¬ 
lism, and its services can be reckoned with Saraswati 
(1900), Madhuri (1923) and Vishal Bharat (1939). For 
fiction-literature, for improving the tone of our poetry, for 
forging new poetry of progressive school of poets, for pro¬ 
moting and publishing scientific literature, it would be ever 
remembered. The personality of Premchand gave it a 
force unequal with its contemporaries and its some 
time being the organ of Bhartiya Parishad gave it 
an interprovinoial recognition. However, its greatest 
importance is indigeneous. It has a great influence on the 
new writers and is the only monthly mouthpiece of newer 
tendencies which are not yet recognised in other quarters. 
From 1938, due to its new zeal, its appeal has been limited, 
but nevertheless, the work that it has done is sincere and 
praiseworthy. It is the one magazine in that it has moved 
with the times. 

15. Contemporary Magazine (1937-45) 

1937 Madhur Jivan, Jiwan Jyoti, Kayastha Bandhoo 

1938 Balbandhu, Rupabh (July), Sahitya Sandesh, 
Nonk-Jhonk, Anekanta, Samaobar (of U. P. 
Government, Information Bureau). Chitrapra- 
kash, Film-Chitra 

1939 Risbi Veda Vidya Prakash, Kami a, Abhinaya, 
Hal, Mara', Sadhana 

1940 Shri Vishweshwar, Anand, Vyapari, Qanun, 
Arun, Arti, Jiwan Jyoti, Samaj Sewak, Bhartiya 
Samachar, Madhukar, Jiwan Sahitya, Rani 

1941 Chatak, Shiksha, Tarun, Bhartiya Dharam 

1942 Ohhaya, Agamii Kal, Vishwabharti, Vikran, 
Bharati, Sangam, Sanatan, From Sandesh 

1943 Nava Nirman, Raj Hans, Hindu Grahastha 

1944 Lokavarta. Qaumi Boli, Nagrik Shiksha, Kumar 

1945 Naya Sahitya, Parijat, Vindhya Bhoomi 

Contemporary magaznies are very important limbs of 

Hindi literature and almost all or most of literary contrj- 
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buttons of any merit first appear on the pages of maga¬ 
zines. They cover almost all the phases of life and litera- 
rature, and of late there has grown a tendency of speciali¬ 
sation. The oldest magazine of our times is of course, 
Saraswati (1900), and though it is now no more so im¬ 
portant as it was in the first two decades of the oentury 
it gives a fairly good picture of the development of modern 
literature in its various phrases. It is impossible to write 
& detailed history of Hindi literature in modern times (1900- 
1945) if no recourse be had of the material published in im¬ 
portant magazines like Saraswati (1900) Indu (1909-16), 
Madhuri (1923), Tyagbhoomi (1928), Vishal Bharat (1928), 
Hans (1930), Rupabh (1938), and some other lesser stars. 
No such attempt has been made. No important history of 
Hindi literature can by-pass the huge contribution made by 
the Hindi magazine from Harisohandrika (1874) to our 
modern times. In the 19th century magazine-liteTature 
was synonymous with contemporary literature, for there 
was hardly any literature outside the magazine, It was 
only in the second decade of the present century that 
literature independant of magazine was born. Even then 
the magazine is the only medium through which new 
literary tendencies and currents and cross-currents first 
see the light of the day and it is again magazines that 
crystallise these new tendencies. Hence, the importance 
of contemporary magazine to our literature. 

16. Research monthlies, triennials and annuals etc. 

1. Nagri Praoharini Sabha of Kashi was established 
in 1893, and four years after its birth, it came out with an 
important triennial (est. 1897). On its Initiation in 1897, 
N. P. Pataika was triennial, published and edited by Kashi 
Nagri Praoharini Sabha : The first issue contains eight 
articles. Besides these 8 articles portion of a book by Pandit 
Narayan Pandaya, B. A. were also published. The contri¬ 
butors are all members of Nagri Paracharini Sabha. It is 
clear that the contributors were sought from a limited field, 
and a limited circle of learned subscribers. The con¬ 
tributions related to biography, Hindi language, script, 
Hindi literature, poets and important books, and special 
serious articles like ‘Vidyadhyayan’ (M. P, Dwevedi, vol. 2), 
criticisms and reviews. There were very serious contribu¬ 
tions, and thses could not appeal the masses that had been 
living in the tradition of nonserious ’Brahman* and many 
serious journals of a miscellany type. 

It was impossible to maintain this triennial aspect for 
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more than a year. The second volume publishes only issues 
of 170 pages although the word Trimasik is retainfed. We 
oould foresee the difficulties of the editors in procuring 
high class, almost research articles in every 3 months, but 
more so when the approach was limited to the members of 
the Sabha. Henceforward (1898-1906) this annual aspect 
is retained (vol. 3 to vol 10). 

From July 1908, the N. P. Patrika was published monthly. 
But in fact it never reached a magazine. It retained its 
serious aspect. Only the articles formerly published in 
one volume were now published in series every month. The 
editor was B. Shy am Sunder Das. The Vividha Vishaya 
(Misc. reading) was borrowed from ‘Saraswati* (Est. 1900) and 
under this title interesting news, literary or otherwise, and 
new scientific investigations were noticed. All these deve¬ 
lopments curtailed its research-journal aspect. Hence N. 
P. Patrika only published serious articles, but soon it also 
gave some creative pieces e. g. a play by Beni Prasad which 
was a small symbolic play written on the model of Bankim 
Chandra Chattarji (1909). 

In 1912, another attempt was made for bringing the N. P. 
Patrika in the category of a magazine. The size was 
changed from 12" X 6" to ‘Saraswati’ size, pages 24. The 
change was made from Jan. 1912 and it was clearly in¬ 
dicated in a leader. Earlier the magazine chiefly indulged 
in literary and historical research. Now it widened its 
field. In this aspect, the contributions all ceased to be 
research work, but many new contributors came. A num¬ 
ber of literary and other news and comments were pro¬ 
minent feature. In Feb 1912 issue, we see first historical 
research article of Jayshankar Prasad and in August of 
the same year, his drama on the same topic which was 
later on turned to a full play ‘Chandragupta Maurya’. The 
earlier critlcims of Misra Bandhu also appeared in the 
Patrika (1912). 

From 1900-11 N. P. Patrika also published a triennial 
(Nagri Pracharini Lekh Mala). Soon after the magazine 
deteriorated into the mouthpiece of an organisation, and 
though it is useful for the study of the great efforts of 
N. P. Sabha in the causes of Hindi. Nevertheless, its 
contributions became fewer and fewer and less significant 
with the march of time. It was nowhere in comparison with 
‘Saraswati’ of the same period. The editors were aware of 
this fact. During the war (1916-18) the progress was small 
and pages even fewer (27, with earlier 49), In 1920, the 
N. P. Patrika was made a Research Quarterly and the 
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editorship was given to Hira Shanker Ojha. For 13 years, 
he edited it (1920-1933). 

From 1934 to 1938, the triennial was edited solely by 
B. Shyam Sander Das, and later by a committee consist¬ 
ing of R. C. Shukla, Keshava Prasad Misra, Mangaldeo 
Shastri, Jaydeva Narang, Lalli Prasad Pandeya and Krish- 
nanand. In 1940, B. Basudeva Saran Agrawal replaced 
Lalli Prasad Pandeya and Narang was dropped. In 1941, 
the editorial committee had Keshava Prasad Misra, B. S. 
Agrawal, Padma Narain Acharya and Krishnanand. 
Throughout all this period, 1920-43, N. P. Patrika has 
maintained the high position of the most important Hindi 
research journal, and the contributions scattered in its pages 
are a veritable monument of industry which shall live 
fcr ever. 

2. Another attempt at a research Hindi journal was 
Nagri Hitaishini Patrika (19 J7) of Arrah (Bihar). 

3. After Kashi Nagri Pracharini Patrika (1897) and 
Nagri Hitaishini Patrika (1907), another triennial attempt 
at publishing serious, studied and research material in 120 
pages of every issue was made was Vidyapith edited by 
Bhagwan Das and Narendra Deva (est. 1927). First issue in 
Ashvin 1985. Yearly subscription Rs. 4, per issue Rs. 1-4-0. 
The articles contributed included literature, politics, econo¬ 
mics, science and philosophy, but more emphasis was laid 
on literature, philosophy and politics. The most eminent 
writers and thinkers of contemporary Hindi world contri¬ 
buted to make the triennial a success. An analysis of the 
first year issue shows that 

(1) contributors are Jayachandra Vidyalankar, Baldeva 
Misra, Kanhayya Lai Shastri, Ramohandra Tandon, Vinay 
Kumar Sarkar, Balkrishna Vishwanath Keskar Shastri, 
Mukundi Lai Srivastava, Narendra Deva, Sri Prakash, 
Sampurdanand, Paripurnanand, Sahdeva Shastri, Bhag¬ 
wan Das, Birbal Singh, Yogeshwar Ohattopadhyaya, Gopi- 
nath Kaviraj, Ram Saran, Sadashiva, Raja Ram Shastri 
and Chandrabhal. Such galaxy of writers is even absent 
in Nagri Pracharini Patrika, and they are drawn from all 
fields of knowledge and all provinces. 

(2) contents—The analysis of contents shows the subjects 

thus— , 

(a) Historical reasearch and Studies e.g. ti;fcrSTf%sp 
sFTvTPR *15 (life of an ancient astronomer), qjjifo qq 

66 
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(6) Politics e.g. fatn far, HHH % 571, 

U3RR 5>T 5l>Rfa*T5, ulffa* 5R ftftRT-HWR# fttfft 

(c) Science e.g. farffa URT wk jjwftu 

(d) Literature e.y. zfHff (life of a Political Philoso¬ 
pher), Hrefa fKt 3?ffal ft SWITCH, 4k Ulfcq 5RT 

ffalftt H^crpKHR Srfasfa $T ^vT, UT^R % 
sffau ft *crcft hr 

The articles are semi-technical, rather the editors aimed 
at a serious miscellany to be read and appreciated by edu¬ 
cated olasses. This was in fact a new attempt for previous 
triennials aimed at specialised contribution while this 
steered a middle course between the classes and the masses. 
The analysis of the first year shows 35% for literature, 
35 % for historical research, 20% for politics and the rest 
devoted to science and notes. The notes were mainly 
political, but philosophical and critical notes were not 
lacking. They were, infact, short articles, and the special 
things about them was that they were not written by the 
editor, but had separate contributors. As a matter of fact, 
there was nothing of editors in the magazine except their 
choice of subjects and editing. This was something like 
“Review of Reviews” and other like attempts in English, 
but this was not very successful. Of course, certain of 
the artioles were highly specialised and research work. 

In the second year certain changes were made. Notes 
were not merely specialised contributions, but they were 
comments on contemporary circumstances like 

sinrefsR 3)i snklvR, jots') jftfifa srffarc ufftfr 

f kk' etc. New contributors came as Ramdas Gaur 
and Rahul Sankrtayan, and the periodical maintained its 
illustrious career, But time were not ripe for the consoli¬ 
dation of such serious magazine publishing specialised 
semi-research articles, and the attempt was given up in 
1931. In the seoond year of its career, the triennial 
began to give less number of articles and this conti¬ 
nued. The contents of Vol. Ill Nos. 1 and 2 are four and 

five articles excepting micellaneous (fftffa ffa?). Suoh speci¬ 
alisation was resposible for bringing the magazine to grief. 
Anyway, most of its contributors are our permanent 

literature like ft# ffafcT (Rahul) and HRrR 1 ? srmfa 

(Jayachanda Vidyalankar), which were later publish¬ 
ed in book-form. 
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17. Academic Journalism 

The Educational policy of the Government has 
checked the growth of no institution to such a degree as 
that of Academic Journalism in Hindi. The emphasis laid 
on the English language has the result that it has usurped 
the place of the mother-tongue. Hence, little journalistic 
activity in Hindi at our schools and colleges. However, 
English magazines and journals are published at every 
college and University, even at some schools, for the last 
many decades, and many of them are useful and interesting 
product. The journalism of this sort is of a particular 
type. Half serious, half sportive. The study of the 
ancient classics gives a sense of consciousness and a dislike 
for the mere which is present in ordinary journalism. 
English University journalism has now made a great tradi¬ 
tion, not because it is associated with important writers, 
politicians or eminent menlin other fields, as in the case 
with University journalism in England (Vide chapter V 
of Cambridge History cf Literature, vol XIV under the 
caption “University Journalism”)* but because it has train¬ 
ed the young writers for broader fields of journalism 
proper. 

It is only recently that Hindi was introduced in the 
curriculum of the degree course, and some recognition was 
made of it in extra-curricular activities of the student. 
The result was that some leaves of Hindi and Urdu writers 
were also added to an academic journal which always 
remained chiefly written in English. The writings were 
unimportant, and lacked any literary or linguistic beauty. 
Within the last decade, some of the Universities are pub¬ 
lishing their Hindi magazines which are connected with 
their Hindi Department. The oontributiojn to these show 
all the best traditions of literature. The most, important 
of these annuals is the ‘Kaumudi’ published by the Hindi 
Parishad of Allahabad University. It is hoped that with 
the passing of time, Hindi Journalism at academies will 
achieve its individuality as it is the case with like British 
Institution, and prove a beneficial activity for our youths. 

18. Scientific and Technical Journalism 

Scientific and technical journalism is an important off¬ 
shoot of journalism proper. It pre-supposes a high degree 
of literacy, and the evolution of a class of a people who 
carry on scientific and technical research and another 
class which is interested in it. This class will always be 
limited in number, and hence this branch of journalism will 
always have a limited appeal. Such journalism can take 
the shape of either 
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(1) contribution to monthlies, fortnightlies and weeklies 
in the'form of popular, half-technical articles, nearly all 
or when desired, illustrated, or, 

(2) special journal, weekly, monthly, quarterly or yearly 
to suoh purpose or a particular branoh of it. 

The latter branoh is more important, as it shows the 
independent growth of this kind of journalism. 

English journalism in India is rioh in this branoh of 
journalism, which has also grown to have an institutional 
aspect of it. It has developed through four different agen¬ 
cies : (1) Scientific, technical and research societies like 
Society of Bengal (now the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
founded in 1785. which published Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society), Agricultural Society of India (now the Royal 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, founded in 1890), 
Madras Literary Society and the Auxilliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (about 1823, published Journal of Literature 
and Science, later Madras Journal of Literature and 
Scionoe, defunct 1894) and Bombay Natural History Society 
(founded in 1863, publishing Journal of Natural History ; 
est. 1886-continues). A. 0. Hume one of the founders of 
the Indian National Congress published the first biological 
Magazine in 1873, known as Stray Feathers (defunct 1899):, 
The Geological Mining and Metallurgical Society of India 
(Journal of the Calcutta Geologioal Review), Indian 
Science News Association (founded in 1935, publishing 
‘Soienoe and Culture’ monthly, Calcutta), The Indian 
Association for the cultivation of science (founded in 1870) 
and the Indian Physical Society (Jointly issued ‘Indian 
of Physios). Four non-official societies connected with 
pure and applied chemistry publish their monthly organs 
^Journal of the Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1929 ; 
The Proceedings of the Society of Biological Chemists, 
Banglore, quarterly ; and the Proceedings of Biochemical 
Society, Calcutta). 

Such societies have an all-India basis, and oarry on 
their work and publish it in English, which has the sole 
monarchy in scientific and technical field. There is only 
a shadow society, Vigyan Parishad, Allahabad, which 
publishes a scientific magazine ‘Vigyan’ (est. 1913) whioh 
is in reality chiefly run by private enthusiasm and at great 
sacrifice. There is no soientifio and technical society in 
our Hindi Pradesh though suoh are most desirable. 

(2) Private Scientific and Technical Journalism. There 
has been a tradition of private scientific and technical 
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journalism but not very high, e.g. Chemical News of Am¬ 
ritsar and a number of medical and engineering magazines, 
e.g. Indian and Eastern Engineer and Indian Engineering, 
both of Calcutta ; the Engineer, Bombay and the Engineer¬ 
ing News of Allahabad. -There is only a single instance 
in Hindi. There is only one such magazine ‘Bhoogol,’ 
published by Ram Narain Misra (est. 1923), although we 
have reoently published several Ayurvedic and Health 
journals of semi-teohanical nature. 

(3) The periodicals in the shape of surveys etc. published 
by the Government of India. They are issued by the 
various departments and publish department’s original 
researches. All of them are naturally in Fnglish. Besides 
these publications coming directly from the Government, 
there are others of Research Institute, mostly under official 
directions. Most of the medical journals come under this 
last head. These are invariably in Hindi. 

(4) Certain societies like Indian Science Congress (est. 
1935) publish proceedings (annually), transactions (monthly) 
and abstracts (periodically) in English. 

(5) Certain business firms publish their journals in 
English, e.g. The Indian Textile Journal of Bombay (1890 
—), and Review of Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

(6) Higher teaching institutions like Universities, and 
various departments and technological institutes and 
independent research institutes publish their organs. 

The difficulties in the way of the growth of Hindi 
scientific and technical journalism are many. Some of 
these are : 

(1) the non-recognition of Hindi as the all-India medium, 
and hence loss of all Government and semi-Government 
publications which go in English, 

(2) The absence of technical and scientific vocabulary, 
literature and tradition of scientific journalism, 

(3) the non-development of a reader class and in conse¬ 
quence utterly limited circulation with restrained financial 
resources, 

(4) the prevalence of English in all higher teaching 
institutions and technical institutes, 

(5) the facility offered by the English medium as it 
affords a direct communication with scientific and teohnioal 
thought throughout the world. This can only be remedied 
by the growth of'national consciousness and greater dis¬ 
tribution of scientific and technical knowledge. At present 
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there is much need of concerted action by societies like 
Nagri Pracharini Sabha and Sammelan to issue in collabo¬ 
ration with some publishers like Indian Press of Allahabad, 
a half-technical, popular, illustrated, high-class scientific 
journal. If ‘Vigyan* can be taken over that will serve more 
as it will bring with it a tradition. Given time and pain, 
there is scope for one journal at least for medicine, health, 
applied science and invention each. These is no reason 
why at this juncture an agricultural organ cannot be 
launched. The ‘Hal’ (est. 1938) is one step, but it is less 
an agricultural organ and more a miscellany. The Gov¬ 
ernment should be willing to help the enterprise if it is 
really a painstaking and illustrated adventure. 

As we have traced in the body of this thesis, interest 
in science was born in the latter half of the 19th century, 
and Hindi journalists tried to write short articles and 
notices on scientific subjects and inventions, although 
throughout the century there was no paper like Shetkari 
or Krishi Sewak in Hindi. Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
carried on the tradition in the 20th century, and he himself 
industriously went through the scientific journals, and 
columns of scientific matter, and translated or adapted 
them. In the later decades, we see almost every magazine 
devoting some pages to scientific subjects, though the 
contributions are really of no value. They were enly 
small notes of recent inventions or the like. With the 
publication of Madhuri (1923), a better type of scientific 
journalism grew, and Sudha and other papers flourished 
with their ‘Vigyan* or science-columns. In Madhuri 
many articles were written by M. Sc.’s. The period 1923- 
35 was rife with this class of journalism. Sinoe then 
the scientific column has dwindled much, and except for 
Yishwaraitra (1933) we never come across with recent 
development in science and Technology. The scientific 
journalism can be developed, even in the absence of a speci¬ 
ally magazine, if 

(1) some Miscellany Magazines devote some pages to it 
regularly, and get them illustrated, or 

(2) authorities on the scientific subjects are invited, and 
they take the trouble for the love of the mother-tongue, 
for scientific journalism will not pay in the beginning. 

An example can be sought from Bengali journalism 
where eminent scientists like P. C. Ray, and Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, wrote their papers originally in Bengali 
and contributed them to Bengali magazines, from where 
they were translated in English by foreign papers. It is 
a sorrowful fact that a linguistio province with eight uni- 
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versifies in its fold and hundreds of doctors has not even 
a shadow of real scientific journalism. Let us compare 
this deplorable phase with the scientific journalism of 
Japan where even papers of international repute printed 
in foreign languages have page-numbers and same superflu¬ 
ous matter in the Japanese (vide article of Dr. Satya 
Prakash, in Madhuri, July, 1943). 

19. Pictorial Magazines and Pictures 

Pictures are important components of monthly maga¬ 
zines. Dailies and weeklies do not subscribe to them unless 
they bring out their special numbers. 

Earlier Hindi magazines had no pictures. Before the 
20th century had dawned, painting did not come to the 
rescue of the monotony of printed matter. The first period¬ 
ical to publish them was ‘Saraswati. After three decades 
(1931), most of the Hindi monthlies were pictured maga¬ 
zines (Saohitra Masik) but from the point of view of the 
quality the pictures they published had no value. Pictures 
had become a matter of custom not of choice or study. 
These were not even important parts for which the editor 
had to tax his brains. Most of the papers played to the 
taste of the time and of the public by reproducing naked 
women. Editors forgot in this as in other matters that 
they had an important part in building public taste. 

‘Vishal Bharat’ (1929) gave the best pictures. Its associa¬ 
tion with ‘Pravasi’ (Bengali) and ‘Modern Review’ (English) 
was very helpful to it in this respect for it could easily get 
the work of distinguished painters that were published in 
these two more resourceful papers. Madhuri and Sudba 
come next with pictures from lesser artists but of developed 
taste. It was in this state of affairs that Rai Krishna Das 
advocated the patronising of Tagore School of Arts. 
Ancient pictures were not utilised, though they could 
be more easily available. Madhuri did produce some pictures 
in Rajput and Mogul styles. Many papers found it 
convenient to imitate Madhuri and publish ancient paint¬ 
ings, but their attempts were ludicrous. Many of the 
paintings they published were forged material. Many others 
of very inferior sort. 

There were no notes about technique and modes of 
expression of the pictures that were published. If there 
were so, they were not explanatory, but appreciative. Some¬ 
times the notes were as mysterious as the reason for the 
choice of pictures. 

20. Bilingual and Multilingual Journalism 

Bilingual, trilingual, quadrilingual and pentplingual 
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journalism is a new feature of journalism in our country, 
and it will be interesting to devote a chapter to it and trace 
the growth of this kind of journalism in our vernacular. 
The limited circle of readers, the diversity of languages 
spoken by people living in a single province, the existence 
of Persian, later Urdu and English, as the court languages 
and Sanskrit as the language of the learned and the classics 
prompted those who wished to find a solid financial footing 
to produce bilingual or multilingual papers. 

We have noted that Bang Doot (est. 1829) was quadri- 
lingual paper publishing in Bengali, Hindi, English and 
Persian. We would also remind the reader of Martand 
(est. 1846) which we have noted elsewhere. This paper was 
published in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Persian and English, 
in five columns. We see that the paper covered all the im¬ 
portant languages then prevalent in Bengal. Such attempts 
continued throughout the century. With the dropping 
of Persian as the court language, emphasis on the mother 
tongue (vernacular) of the province, and better circulations 
in it, they became scarce and finally ceased to be important. 
However, in certain circles bilingual journalism continues 
even today. The whole of the 19th century was full of 
bilingual journals. Dharma Pracharak (existing in 1878) 
an orthodox Hindu paper preaching the superiority of the 
Hindu religion, edited by Sri Prasanna Sen, was written 
in Bengali and Hindi. Bharatopdeshak (pub. 1897) was 
printed in Sanskrit and Hindi. The first Hindi daily Sama- 
ohar Sudha Varshan (1854) was a bilingual, and the second, 
Hindusthan (1883), at first trilingual, (Hindi, Urdu and 
English,) and later on bilingual (English Hindi.) 

Bilingualism in Hindi speaking provinces was condi¬ 
tioned by peouliar circumstances. Here it was that Hindi 
journalism had to fight hard with Urdu. Infact, Hindi 
' journalism did not appear in the provinces (it appeared in 
1844) till Urdu jouralism had not only risen, but had 
pitched itself very firmly. The whole period which we 
have captioned as “The Rise” (1826-67), so far as it con¬ 
cerned journalism in Hindi provinces, should as well be 
called “The Period of Bilingual Hindi journalism ”, for 
unilingual Hindi paper were very scant. It was only ir 
the successive periods that we see independent Hindi Journa 
lism raising its head and trying to take over other comrades 
who had Btarted muoh earlier. Thus, while till 1867 unilin 
gual journalism in Hindi Pradesh was an exception an- 
not a rule, later on we see bilingual journalism draggin 
on as an exception. Most of our aoademioal journalists, 
however, falls under this sort. fy 
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THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN HINDI JOURNALISM (1826-1945) 

There was almost no political consciousness in Hindi 
newspaper and periodical press till Mutiny (1857). Tassy 
refers to many Urdu papers that were persecuted after the 
Mutiny, and from other sources, we gather the part played 
by them. But apart from ‘Samachar Sudha Varshan’ (A 
daily Hindi-Bengali) there is no instance of such prosecu¬ 
tion in Hindi contemporary press. Of course, the reason 
lies in the absence of a well-developed press and its loyal 
disposition. The second Hindi paper to be prosecuted was 
*Kavi Vachan Sudha’, but this prosecution was due not to 
sedition, but to criticism on local affairs in the shape of a 
punch on the European Magistrate of Kashi. But if we 
closely study Kavi Vachan Sudha, we can well grasp the 
progressive political outlook of Harischandra and this must 
have been embarrassing to the authorities. For this ‘Punch’ 
Harischandra had to resign from Honorary magistrateship 
and the Government ceased to subscribe ‘KVS’. From time 
to time other prosecutions were effected. Khichri Samachar 
is the most prominent organ which constantly pricked the 
local authorities and was in consequence soon defunct. 

After the KVS of Bhartendu, the most important maga¬ 
zine with a political bias was Hindi Pradeep of Balkrishna 
Bhatt. But active Hindi political journalism does not 
appear to be practised till Balmukund Gupta came to edit 
‘Bharat Mitra’ (est. 1878). Henceforth political journalism 
was a constant feature. We can analyse political journal¬ 
ism in these groups : 

n (1) Local affairs in villages and towns, 

* (2) Provincial affairs, (3) Home affairs with country¬ 

wide results and (4) Foreign politics. 

^ocal affairs were daily noticed and commented as early 
Sjs KVS and they were a special feature of Hindi journal¬ 
ism and have been responsible in giving it colour and popu¬ 
larity. Before the advent of ‘Pratap' (1912), ‘Bharatmitra’ 
very prominent in giving local affairs and arousing 
Jtovernment and public susceptibilities. Soon after Bharat- 
ittra came‘Bangvasi’ (1890), a cheaper weekly. It was the 

* 67 
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first to measure itself against a big political issue—Age of 
Consent Bill—which it opposed. Its prosecutions greatly 
raised its sales. Till now political journalism was only 
found on the pages of weeklies (apart fromSamachar Sudha 
Varshan which was a daily, and several monthlies). In 
1883, Hindustlian was born in the free political atmos¬ 
phere of London, and it was a daily which meant that it had 
to decide major issues in its pages. At first it was a much 
politically enlightened paper, and such politically enlight¬ 
ened men as Madan Mohan Malviya and Balmukund Gupta 
were on its editorial staff ; but later on, due to Government 
pressure, it became almost loyal and ineffective (1903-05). 
The birth of Congress in 1885 brought political sunshine in 
the dark chambers of Hindi journalism, and since then a 
number of Home and Foreign events (e.g. Partition of Bengal 
1905, Russo-Japanese War 1899, Swadeshi Boycott etc.) have 
much developed political pages in Hindi journals and perio¬ 
dicals. Politics much accelearted the growth of Hindi 
journalism in general and almost all earlier papers were 
benefitted. The important national weeklies of the earlier 
20th century were ‘Karmayogi’ (Prayag) and ‘Hindi Kesari* 
(Nagpur). Karmayogi was edited by Sunderlal and it was a 
leftist organ. Hindi Kesari was modelled on Marathi Kesari 
of Tilak. This too was a leftist organ. Both were very 
popular. Karmayogi was a martyr of Government persecu¬ 
tion, and Hindi Kesari could not complete its fourth year. 
Madhav Rao Sapre, its editor, was arrested and a case 
launched against him in 1908. When due to his ill-health 
Sapre pleaded guilty and offered apology, the whole of Hindi 
political journalism was badly effected and discredited. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms brought press Act (1910) in 
their wake, and even Gokhale and Mohammad Ali voted 
their consent for it. The history of Hindi journalism from 
3910 to 192«3(when the Act was repealed) is the history of 
repeated prosecution of Hindi newspapers and periodicals. 
The newspaper journalism in consequence suffered, but 
other factors rapidly came to its advantage: 

(1) Many papers were launched simply to fight 1910 Act. 

(2) National movement, 

(3) World War, 

(4) Newer blood to journalism by people who had 
travelled in Europe and America, and learnt much of 
journalism of those countries. 

The sensational news and events in Home and Abroad were 
themselves responsible for the ever-growing number of Hindi 
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newspapers and journals. It is clear that authorities were 
totally against an active Hindi Press and hence for reasons 
and against reasons, they wielded their Press Act against 
the Hindi Journalistic-World. However, they only saw that 
after the period, political Hindi journalism returned unsca¬ 
thed and was even more formidable by aid of a growing 
daily press. 

The most important political journals of this period were 
Abhyudaya (Allahabad) and Pratap (Cawnpore). The former 
was influential in the earlier days and the latter soon super¬ 
seded it. The history of ‘Pratap’ under Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi in itself forms a major portion of our tale. 
Karmaveer from Jabbalpore, and later Khandwa, also came 
at this time. Tarun Rajasthan of Ajmer was the only 
important political Rajasthan paper. The war saw the 
publication of a number of dailies, mostly from Calcutta, e*g. 
Calcutta Samachar, Swatantra and Vishwamitra. ‘Venka- 
teshwar Samachar’ from Bombay and ‘Vijay' from Delhi 
were other daily adventures, but the former returned to its 
weekly career after some time, and latter was soon defunct. 
Then came ‘Aj’ (Kashi) and 4 Vartaman’(Cawnpore). Now 
political journalism was not only confined to a weekly 
press, but had entered an established daily career and its 
history is the history of the growth and development of our 
daily national press. 

While dealing with the rise and growth of political Hindi 
journalism we should place it in suitable background and 
account for its development. The earlier journalism was 
devoted to religious and social problems and news. In fact, 
it was born of the great religious and social movements <\g. 
Samvad Koumudi of Raja Ram Mohan Roy only dealt with 
religion and social topics and did not at all concern adminis¬ 
tration. Till 1868, Government had a vigilant eye over 
the pages of Indian journalism. The native journalism had 
fairly grown after 1835 when Sir Charles Metcalfe offered 
freedom to the press, but no paper dared venture in the 
political field, till Prabhakar of Ishwar Chand Gupta (a 
Bengali weekly). Later on, political journalism was well 
carried on in Bengal by such papers as Hindi Patriot, 
Harkara, Indian Mirror, Amrit Bazar Patrika, Brahmo 
Public Opinion, Bengali Rais and Ryot, Som Prakash, Nav- 
Vibhakar, Sulabh Samachar, Sanjiwani, Sadharini and 
Hitvarta etc. Maratha and Kesari of Tilak were instrumen¬ 
tal in giving poltical impetus to Hindi journalism which was 
direct influenced by Kesari. The promulgation of Verna¬ 
cular Act of 1878 shows that Vernacular press had grown 
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a disturbing amount of political consciousness. But the 
most vocal political press was of Bengali, not Hindi, which 
did not offend the Government to an inconvenient degree 
till the first years of the 20th century. The reason for the 
late development of political consciousness in Hindi journal¬ 
ism are : 

(1) Late rise of Hindi journalism 

(2) Comparatively late growth of political consciousness 
in Hindi-speaking people 

(S) Absence of great political figures like Surendranath 
Banerji and Tilak who took to native journalism. 

(4) The presence of sister political journalism in the 
field {e.g. Urdu) which showed remarkable vehemence 
in Mutiny days but then slowly became loyal, especi¬ 
ally under the influence of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and 
its own opposition to the Congress. Almost all politi¬ 
cal consciousness of the Hindi Pradesh in the 19th 
century is expressed by the Urdu press, especially 
before the advent of the Congress. 

(5) Absence of great political movements in Hindi Pradesh 

after Mutiny (1857). The lead was passed over to 
Bengal and Maharashtra, and the Bengali and 
Marathi journalisms were groatly benefited by these. 
Hindi journalism could only take its news of the mo¬ 
ment from their pages. Of course, it was a close and 
bitter critic of local events involving the atrocities of 
the authorities. 

Till 1870, there was nothing which can be strictly termed 
political in the Hindi Press. Of course both Hindi and Urdu 
journalism at this period were completely loyal as can be 
seen from the fact that the Government took 20 to 200 
copies of some newspapers and periodicals at a cost of £ 1726 
per annum and distributed them among the schools of the 
provinces, and boasted that it gave the press 50,000 readers 
and stimulated in them a desire for reading. The Reporter 
on Vernacular Press in N. W. P. says : 

“The intellectual progress immediately resulting from 
the reading of these papers is not in itself important. 
There is, as rule, in the native press, nothing offensive 
to morality or good taste ; and there is much both in 
the original matter, and still more in what is taken 
from the English Press, that must be improving and 
enlightening to the reader.” 1 


i 1871-72, p. 303, art. 24 
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•‘The treatment of the political subject has, as a rule, fair 
and legal. The absence of anything of an injurious 
or improper nature is to be commended, and the circu¬ 
lation of intelligent discussions based upon facts and 
taking a tolerably wide political and social scope, can¬ 
not but have a wholesome effect upon the people. 2 

But it is a strong coincidence that the first act of dis¬ 
loyalty was precipitated by the most loyal of the journalists, 
Raja Shiva Prasad, though he was not the first victim. The 
editor of Benares Akhbar was fined Rs. 1000 for giving a 
false report on police conduct, but cn Raja Shiva Prasad’s 
approaching the Lt. Governor the fines were remitted. Com¬ 
menting on the District Magistrate’s order the Lieut. Go¬ 
vernor said: 

“It is repeatedly been asserted, and even by educated 
native gentlemen, that the native press is not free, but 
is liable to account by the authorities ; and is under 
their influence. The statement is groundless ; but it 
is of utmost importance that no possible ground should 
be given which might in any way be construed as 
giving colour to such assertion.” 3 

But soon the Government had to take notice of Babu 
Harischandra who had tried to “excite hatred and contempt of 
the English power, and of the administration of these provin¬ 
ces.” The Government subscription of ‘Harischandra 
Magazine’ was stopped, and the powers of an Hony. Magis- 
rate conferred on him were withdrawn. 

Besides these persecutions, there was no event that 
produced a gulf between the Government and the press. 
However the Government promulgated the Act IX of 1878 
(for the better control of publication in the oriental langu¬ 
ages). Parliamentary reports show that such a step was 
not necessary, and the reporters of vernacular press in Hindi¬ 
speaking provinces certified the loyal tenure of the press. A 
circular was issued to all district officers requesting them to 
invite the attention of the editors, printers and publishers 
to the provision of the new law accompanied by an expres¬ 
sion of hope that it would not be found necessary to put it 
in force. 

The real interest in politics, however, was only taken by 
the publication of the important weeklies: Bbaratmitra 

3 1872 p. 301, art. 530 

3 1872-73, p. 9, Introductory Chapter 
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(1877)* Sarsudhanidhi (1885), Bharat Jeewan (1884) and 
Hindi Pradeep (I 877). The bulk of the Hindi press continu¬ 
ed to occupy itself in questions of social and religious nature* 
In 1883, the press showed considerable interest in the rapid 
development of the corn trade with Europe, though opinions 
were divided as to its effect upon the people of this country. 
The foreign policy of the Government of India came to much 
criticism. In fact, in the preceeding period there was a 
steady rise of political outlook and an increasing interest in 
foreign affairs. Henceforth, we notice politics forming the 
main part of the journalists’ sphere of activity. However, 
interest was slow to rise, and Home politics, as was natural, 
was more attended than external politics. 

In the eightees of the last century, the main foreign 
news were the imminent attack of Russia on India and the 
affairs of the Border Tribe. In 1884, the Russo-Afghm 
question engaged the attention of the whole press. The 
papers had no pro-Russian sympathies. Indeed, they com¬ 
monly advocated energetic action against Russia. But an 
interesting feature was that even when doing so, they com¬ 
pared the policy of Russia towards the countries which she 
occupied with that of British in India, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. In fact, as we have just said, they were too 
concerned with the difficulties at home not to reflect in this 
wise. They represented Russia as employing the natives 
of subjugated countries in the highest posts and held this 
policy as an example to the British Government. The Amir 
of Afghanistan was constantly accused of perfidy and 
tyranny. Opinions were divided about the Soudan war 
but the majority of papers favoured British intervention. 
In 1885, European politics received considerable attention. 
General regret was expressed at the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ministry. The cause of Turkey was supported, 
and an Anglo-Turkish alliance against Russia was advocated. 
The numerous articles published on the Central Asia ques¬ 
tion marked fear and dislike of Russia. The war in Burma 
was later condemned as likely to lead to fresh taxation, and 
on moral grounds the annexation of Burma was universally 
denounced. In 1887, on the escape of Ayub Khan Afghan¬ 
istan politics again drew much attention. Papers were 
filled with the accounts of the movements and doings of 
Maharaja Daleep Singh which was the most engrossing 
topic. 

The first great crusade of Hindi political journalism was 
against local tyrannies and atrocities, and even when the 
press began to take interest in questions of all-India and 
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International importance, side by side it kept its rigid vigi- 
lonce on the police and civil administration in remote towns 
and villages In fact, it was all through a great crusade for 
truth and justice, Sri Radha Charan Goswami has correctly 
given the moral attitude of the press in his article 

in Sarsudhanidhi, in these words : *p:qr^ ^ 

w? 3^r g*t g*r ^rtf, ^ 3 ft 

g?3ft ferrt g*f 33F ? €\ ^ i*rr 

Isirt^ eft j?T|t 3R^ i” 

The press well knew that abject truth could not be tole¬ 
rated by the local authorities, and it gave its criticism the 

cloak of satire ( 5 W ) or humour ( ). This they 

invariably did untill the advance of dailies with frank lead¬ 
ing articles and editorials (1867-83). Even afterwards much 
of political criticism was clothed in humour and satire, if not 
for more effectiveness, just to save its skin so far as possible. 
‘Harischandra Magazine’ (18^3) took the lead in this kind of 
literature. In its very first issue it published an interesting 

questionairre : ^ This is the 

first of a series of hundreds of satirical pieces strewn in the 

pages of 19th century Hindi journalism : qfc (^q^) spar if 

I at 3% ?pff ^ t ? m if I, eft 3% %*■* 

t? ,3 and comments of the duplicacy for which the 
European are famous: 3fft ^RvffiF 31ff:3iRIF 3ft <gfevfffF 

staft mfa % qki t qfffr t ft ?r wr 

3ft sfft t ^ $ft qfaft f : xtr 3* ?r ^ 3 ;f i 

In the second issue of the magazine the pillars of the Go¬ 
vernment—the title-holders, Nawabs, Rajas, Zamindars and 

Kayasthas-—are ridiculed under the title 3>ftU3T 3ft The 
satire is clearly seen both in the language used and the 
dileneation of the subject-matter. This essay is from the 
pen of Munshi Jwala Prasad. The smaller pillars of the 
Government, the petty officers in the police and the civil 

administration, ^R^R* ^Ff^R etc., take their due 

share in a in the same issue where charac¬ 
teristic attributes are : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ etc.’ The nineth issue publishes a more clear 
indictment of the Government in the essay—^ ft^pcTT- 
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faqf 33 3ft qqt fi^fcrr ? A perusal of the essay shall 
clearly show that Bhartendu was after all not so loyal at 
heart as we see him in some of his poems. His views were 
some two decades advanced in time. The main tendency of 
‘Harischandra Chandrika’ was, however, literary and there 
was little advance of novelty in this respect. Political or 
social literature was confined to a number of progressive 
essays and farces. 

After “Harischandra Chandrika” the clarion-call of na¬ 
tionalism and Swadeshi was given by Hindi Pradeep (est. 
1877). We should remember that the Swadeshi cult was 
rightly sponsered by Harischandra. In 1873, he had estab¬ 
lished a religious society named cRfa and one of its 
features was an insistence on Swadeshi—% 3^3 U 
vftut % 3£ qqmY 33 

3* i ?sm vt kb faw b%b 

3>^ ^ l” 4 5 That same cult was carried forward by the 
Hindi Pradeep—3ft §ft^T B*BB\ 33 KB fU 

t ft % qqfa % fotr fa*; | qfk 

^ ^ I ft ^ 3ft srT qft 33 * ir 3 $ 

^ u l*r ft% I q*; ftorndt ^ sft % 3-£3ft^q3 sffa 
ir 3 $ qfa | ft 3 n 03? *ft 3 gqrri 5 

‘Pradeep’ was a fearless magazine as far as political views 
were concerned. Famine, unemployment, and the cultural 
conflict so dominant those days found reckless expression in 
the pages of Hindi Pradeep. NaqaU Prahasan , titbits, essays, 
poems on contemporary subjects, sketches—this was the 
gamut on which the fingers of the editor ran, and they all 
gave a note of discontent against European culture and 
British Imperialism. 

‘Brahman’ and ‘Bhartendu’ were more literary than poli¬ 
tical magazines, but in both we found much matter that 
could be produced as an example of political enlightment of 
the age. Even mottos of the magazines of this period ( e.g . 

Bhartendu had 333 31 *33^3 3T qT3^3U. and Peeyush 

Pravah had t 3 ^ ; 3 3 3^333^) show the gut of 

4 fo33?33 SfT3—ffcFRC, 2* 

5 Ho V, 
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the contemporary journalism. However, political consci¬ 
ousness of the age was chiefly expressed in satire and 
humour which clothed bitterness in smiles and laughters. 
Nevertheless, bitterness and discontent was increasing day 
by day, and none who come to read the political journalism 
of the age can fail to see this too clear a phase. It was also a 
prominent organ in fostering the cult of Swadeshi though 
the editor was too preoccupied with literature. The most 
politically conscious magazine of the 19th century was 
Sarsudhanidhi. It was more political and social than 
literary. It published a constant stream of peoms on Tax, 
dearness, famine, etc.— 

sr qrqrr^r srrI, q>* sr ^ l 

ffa 3RT5T *TR STST €3 I ufm % || 

Apart from the matter clothed and disguised in satire and 
humour we have clear verdict here against the Government- 

q* q* zrw.m, qffc m ^ 11 

facq % fwr I, qfk foq qf tfN! h qta fgp?qr 

srrcrr 11” ( w if Cfcq qfh % thvt ^ 

qCf 3^rt ^r” ( k-kr ) 

On the occasion of Imperial Licence Tax the editor wrote 
a prickly leader against the finance minister— 

eft qTt-qVr, qfaqf^-qMq^ irk frf't-q'M qq? 

qfft q | q?; gqq ^«qt eft m sir erfcq rnz. q^t qft 
q$rq qffr qqqqW q^mpq nsiqrvf qft qft ?qr 

qft l” 

Such editorials as WRqq if qfmqfq mHq-qqjM'} qft ?ITq^qq?qr 
(12th July, 1880), articles on permanent settlement of hold¬ 
ing, on scientific agriculture like 3>T 

(Oot. 4, 1880), and a host of others, are a permanent treasure 
of our political literature. 

How local police troubled and harassed the new adven¬ 
tures in journalism in the 19th century can be seen by an 
instance of Bharatvarsh (est. June 1899), published from 
Bithur. The Bithur police came into criticism in the new- 
paper, and it promptly took up the challange. In a leader 
signed by 351^ we see under the head— 

rut *ft%qr =qrf?ft I— 

68 
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squftq gsfar 4 gqffq qr qqpqrc 4 pr urcqqq 3 stqrftrq fqqr 
^ HR% vfak 3 1% ^ ?rfqq)q fH sfWl 91 fiqi qiT- 

quqi 14 f$ ^fq qfqrf I qf fpqtiqrq, qRqfaq, qRgi 
n%z, srrqfqq ^tif%: ?rifq q4 if h^t^t ft ^4 I, qqrfq fq q4q 95 
i^qrsrf % %*z g#q q*t eft p 5 4 vrru q fqrr fq^ fqft %q?f 
?q% urrfr ft qq; site ^\i 4 fu 1% 44 4 qnqrqqr 4 r 4 
q4 9f f4 3 ir^ 11 4q q ^ g^ftu # ^r fq qf 4u g4u 
4% % firei ft =q% *»4 t 4 9f fqqn uq $ srt fq fq 
4q| qt fqsqrqi wiffcn sffc cr q4q qjqT % qqteqrq q| fq 
qqqrcfl 4 gufaq qiqi strr foqr fanqi hurii 4 uqftur u4 
qqt u 4 uru % qqrcr ft ifr I fq qfT 4 g4u qqurut % 5111 
fu 4qf 4 f4q4 qr q4q qi i4 1 1 uuq 1fq g4u qr qrfaru 
q^'q fu qftift qi =q?RT =qifqr 11 qreqqq ! g4u $ qf 4 
qiqqt q^u qi qrqfa; qiifa \° qqqtf qt nTqtq.R ^ q% 
‘qnqqq’ % 4i itiNi q'flq uqqnrqqr x x x qrqgi 
5r4 % fqro; qff % tv4 4uq qi *r4 ^ qi qq *n4 % fqqs qf% 
ut 4t3ffq qq-pq^rqzi it qt qqurul qt fq% qi4 % f%a; tRr 
qf qj% % qrq % fqq?rqi qfeq4 % uiq urq ft ran q'feq 4 fq 
qquRft % fufaq; q%q q ft q% fq fq% fqqt qqR qr luqiq R 
qr ^fti gqftq % fui^ qt 4 q ^ir qr qq q?qt % qrp g^r qi 
q|% qt fq qtqt qqqrut q qrqinrq: qf^q4 qi qiuiqr 
3 trwi fqqr XXX gq?ur uti gpus; riz ufqijf z qiqgi qt 
qts *t ftqi fqqr qqr 11 qrfft fq qqr ?qiq ftqr I i” a 

Such happening were repeated with a number of papers. 
We have another important instance of Khichri Samacher 
and its repeated persecutions by the local authorities. This 
clearly shows in what adverse circumstances those who 
worked journalism in the 19th oentury kept their little 
torches of revolt burning. 

‘Bharatmitra’ (est. 187?) was out-and-out a political 
periodical, and it is very important for our political history 
of the 19th oentury. Its leaders and editorials can even now 


o 


qriqqq, < qiqtf |o 
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justify their views, and are well-reading. On Afghan War 
it said: 

“SRlftfft ft UTS«T % sfe IvRte IRft % fen % ^RT 
fcir 5fsr oth site; viKft h fa=nR ftir us if svnft sjfcft vhtt l 
?H 11 SRlftsilf ft 3lftt H%vT H»? % Hlftt 3ftl 3R 3lfe % 

ui eft urzft nt?r I fern is; irufe! ft vthr ffti xrr§u Rift 
lutein fen 1 ftn fen fe ‘sfe ftm 15 mft 1 nu?r nm 
% ^fefnft 1’ ?nfen m ftteT 11 ns ?t Iter iKvr % unr nit nti 
% ft 1ft I sftl ?TTft«R cfol fft*fet ft UUR ^ f |” 

Writing on rice export at the time of famine, under the 
interesting heading ^ ^ Wtl *T*T =3%’ Bharat- 

mitra writes: 

“?h ftir ft let lit if eft I, 3uft fen ftutf&ft- 

1 W ftt If <ffecf I 5ft 1 f«T HRef ft 3U f5£ ft SRR, 

eR suft nti f r 3 if k fi 1 3 ft <ftn, fftirfri, ifti g§t m 

m ft fen RT^nffew ifft I, <Rft RTfPi ftt sh4ht inn nti 
*srjjfa ^te %=rr steft nu ^ irr I i” 

The style in which political views are expressed is still 
commendable. But it is not that the editor cannot give a 
lucid expression to its views with the deftness of a scientific 
treatment. Below we give two notes on Russain Bogey— 

—fetf W 0?* feft*11 1R ?*.’.? t°) and fir If vTflt ft 

n^f I ? feft«R ufe !•) : 

?. “irsf, 3)11 fefei sftt 11 srti ftftt % .-reftf ft ft 
nmfiu nfftiii sure ft 1% 11 ?uft u% Jiff ft sir sft 
“nr^T: f«ir, lift’- inr, irft: inr vfani” ftt m ifft ift f i fu 
$ftu cp^ftft s«ft tftft nnftt ii fafti ?iff f i uf ft i ftte f f um 
I ft nwrfeicrR ft sift ftfJTT flft ft m nit I ? fir I 
fftf ifti n^ur RRfHT ft 3 ir ftfti ffti uft nrfffe uft if ? fu 
vftiT *5 ft; iftte-irfftt ii,=nr^ft ift iw*#eft 11, fftfei RMirftftf 

ii ftift vft nuri ftt fftfti lift if ufft i” 

‘fen nfe fen nif ft fii ife i% I wti vr?rt % feft *1 
i^ % fmift uiftite ftt ^nft fft in-^fi ftirferf fi ifft ?fti 
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HTsr nfsrrq m ^ 11 srrswjt nt% JtftsRt % ^ 

& | I %B NNR stftSRT ffl ^ftnt % qf% flft ^!l”xx etc. 
But other periodicals could also raise themselves to such a 
height of political vision e. g. ‘Bharatvarsh* of Bithur wrote 
in its issue dated 1st November, 1890 under the caption: 

‘WTtffl^R sftaT*rf33T q-T^^JT ! fmtfflRHft ffl f HRt 

^ $flt Rfl flt | f% =tf f%RT NNR fRflt ft lift | 

If^r nfcrfcr flflflt ft ^rrert 11 qffl?fefl flflfl'fe 3fl run 

^tff HfrflRN ?tt^ HPRns fltffl Nt qtfflt ar % Nff % h*Nr 

fsRT^ft % sm *fflt eft fl flRfl % SRlft ^ fl fjTRt NRft 
ft IRS fkt ftU fl f flift ?R3tT ft ^fR't qfflt !%-3 NR flf Aft 

5^r |t f% acrra mi aran; q?r qtfflt a flint I aran; ?t eft 
fet%q; aan ^ ft mm m mn font i%-3 aa Amkr 
<tn nRet ^t €t fltflnt ift frwfflRH At NRAArft % atr 
%jn Aft ink I <rni f^tJfl qft strata nftfer rt AfflAre: ?fl%Tft 
HflrnRq^ ri^T a %€t ft pra; ft 3?ftA sta^na n't arT at f^AT 
NT HR <jfl$ eft STTA flR STRArfflATTA NR N't TflflJt RRA |CT Af 
3flt ITRfl irnqftfet % IfNW |JZ; sffa STA Nt flfflR if flit 3ARI 
gART *ft SNA TR^AT ftetr I I x X X 

Such cullings as above clearly show that political journal¬ 
ism is the most effective way in which the genius of the 
age has asserted itself. The whole age (1850-1900) was 
vociferous with dramas, lectures, pamphlets and articles, 
and in all these the one aim was reaching the masses with 
a mission. The missionary zeal is ever too apparent to be 
disguised. None of the forms adopted, except poetry, had a 
tradition, and it was very hard for the first pioneers to build 
a new tradition. Journalism too had no living tradition 
and hence it too had to break new soils and waste much 
energy in the task. However it soon made itself a tradition. 
The Btage, the plateform and the pamphleteering have not 
servived to our date as means of political propaganda, but 
journalism persists at the most effective weapon. The jour¬ 
nalism of the later 19th century is much more virile than 
that of our day because of its association with art and 
literature, with satire and humour, with joys and sorrows 
of everyday life. No medium and no way of literature was 
too low to be ignored—folksong, Alah, Qawali, Naqal (faroe) 
Bhandwa or Bhandeti, fiction, play—all were turned to a 
great chorus which viberated through the soul of the nation. 
It is this innate strength of the 19th century journalism 
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that makes a pleasing contrast with our days’ journalism 
which is lost in objectiveness and ‘essaying’ all that was 
literary and emotional in ancient journalism and which 
kept it alive to our days. 

The greatest event in the history of our political press 
was the birth of the Congress (1885). The first Congress 
had representatives from these papers :—. 

“The Gyan Prakash, the Quarterly Journal of the Foona 
Sarvajanik Sabha, the Maratha, the Kaisri, the Nava- 
bibhakar, the Indian Mirror, the Nasim, the Hindus- 
than, the Tribune, the Indian Union, the Spectator, 
The Indu Prakash, The Hindu, and The Crescent.” 6 

The Congress has been the greateat of our political demo¬ 
cratic institutions, and as one of the chief democratic force, 
the press has completely allied itself with it throughout its 
long career (1885— ) and changing fortunes. Of course, 
the editors and pioneers of journalism were ever present on 
the plateform of the Congress and it was for them to take 
light from its yearly sessions and pass it to thousands of 
homes and millions of hearts. 

The first great political weekly to influence Hindi was 
the ‘Kesari’ (Marathi, est. Jan. 1881) of Tilak. The idea of 
the paper originated in Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar who edited 
monthly Nibandhmala and who was a political Guru of Tilak. 
Originally the Sastri wanted to name the paper as ‘Vikram’ 
but Lokmanya suggested Kesari, which name was agreed 
upon by Vishnu Sastri and other associates. Lokmanya 
Tilak, Principal Apte, Prof. Agarkar, Prof. Kelkar and 
other young nationalists contributed to this paper, but 
it was mainly written by Vishnu Shastri. In 1882, Vishnu 
Sastri, died and the burden fell on his associates. 

Kesari’s popularity grew on account of its bold extremist 
views on political and social reforms but in 1891 Prof. Apte, 
Prof. Agarkar and Prof. Kelkar servered their connec¬ 
tions due to their difference of views with Lokmanya. They 
published Sudharak and from 1891 onward Lokmanya and 
his Kesari had to fight the Government on one hand and 
the extremist reformers on the other. The motto of the 
paper was something like this : 

ir sipzfcr, sffc ztm 3?w wit ^ 

^ I, 11 

t, % % fan fast, m ^ fNrc, 

6 Vide 'How India rought for Freedom' by Besant 
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ircr^t % jh it 

1 1 furu ftwffcr fisqr jsrr if^rru =r^t §srr, eft fu 

f% fHTU TftsW sqsf JTqr 1 

f% *sr*i 

ft W3*TU: | 

H sjqhfeT II 

*5 U^eT ^T SPR HURR T^t % f%cr 4 5fT^ ftcR | I” 

Soon Kesari became a political and social institution itself. 
It produced men like Paranjpe, Sri N. C. Kelkar, Khadilkar’ 
Karandikar and Gokhale. For 40 years Kesari was in Tilak’s 
hand. The paper had immence influence on vernacular 
iournalism of other provinces. Its influence on the political 
journalism in Hindi cannot be exaggerated It was indirect 
till 1907, but direct from (1907-1909) when Sapre brought out 
and edited Hindi Kesari from Nagpur in which the editorial 
and the leading articles were translations of the Marathi 
paper of Tilak and written by Tilak himself. 

Thus we see that political press grew late in Hindi 
journalism, and its distinct individuality can only be seen 
after the birth of the Congress (1885), and the Congress and 
Tilak’s Kesari (est. 1881) were the first two great influences. 
In Bengal, however, 

“even in the Seventees public life was beginning to make 
itself felt by the authorities though it was not well- 
organised. The newspapers were already a powerful 
factor in it, for in 1875 there were as many as 475 
newspapers mostly in provincial languages.” 7 

Public life in the south was started by the ‘Hindu’ (1878). In 
Hindi Pradesh, however, the first stir was made by the Loyal¬ 
ists establishing British India Association, 1851. The 
Mutiny (1857) was not a national rising, but it resulted in 
speeding up the forces of discontent. The British have given 
us the new spirit of progress, opposed to oriental passivity 
and fatalism* They made up one nation, gave up much- 
solicited peace, though peace at the points of bayonets, and 
a semblance of democracy which give us new agencies like 
the press. 19th century Renaissance was at first an intellec¬ 
tual awakening and influenced our literature, education, 
thought and art; but in the next generation it became a 

7 The History o( the Congress, p» 14. 
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moral force and reformed our society and religion. Still 
later on in the third generation from its commencement, it 
led to the beginning of the economic modernization of India, 
Renaissance was followed by Reformation through Keshava 
Chandra Sen (1838-1884) and Dayanand (1827-1883). Of 
Dayanand it is said that 

“there cannot be two opinions as to the energy, spirit of 
progress and philanthropy that he succeeded in infusing 
among his followers.” 8 

It was Dayanand who founded Gorakshini Sabhas and from 
these came out organs of cow-protection. All Aryasama- 
jists journalism was a projection of his activities and he 
was much interested in it. Hence, the journalism of the 
19th century can be grouped under these forces, which 
sometimes ran parallel, and sometimes overlapped each 
other 

(1) Journalism of Renaissance (Harischandra etc.) 

(2) Journalism of Reformation (Brahmosamaj, Daya¬ 
nand and Aryasamaj, Neo-Hinduism etc.) 

(3) Journalism of political agitation (1885 onward) 

The first two forces were pre-requisite tendances for the 
beginning of a political press, and hence no study of the 
history of our political journalism can hoodwink them. 

The background of the political journalism in Hindi 
must also give proper perspective to Urdu journalism of the 
contemporary period as belonging to the same region and 
acted upon by like influences. The part played by the Urdu 
press of 1850-1867 can be found in Garcin De Tassy’s‘La 
Langue, etc. and La Litterature Hindustanies (1850-77). The 
majority ef Urdu organs of the North were, at this time, 
edited by the Hindoos. Prior to Mutiny their principal top¬ 
ics were religious and social observances, the various Acts 
and notifications of the Government, the niceties of the 
Urdu language and items of news of general interest from 
other parts of the country. The Government suspected the 
Indian press, and strict censorship was established through 
district officers. One result of the censorship was that the 
press concentrated more on general news, mostly culled 
from journals published in different parts of India. 9 

A number of presses were suppressed. Throughout this 
period (1850-1877) Hindu Reformers endeavoured to revitalise 

8 India through Rges, Sarkar, J. N., p. 105 

9 Vide Urdu journalism in the Punjab, by Dr. Bool Chand, Journal 
ot The Punjab University Historical Society 
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the period community by ancient Hindu culture. The new 
spirit was brightly reflected in the Hindi press 1878-1900. 
Abstract of the more important articles of the Hindi press 
from this particular point of view would do much to clarify 
many ideas regarding literature, language and social mind. 10 
It was this pioneer work of bringing back the dead Hindu 
society to life that made ventures like Sulabh Samachar (est. 
1870, weekly, one pice per issue, ed. Keshava Chandra Sen), 
so much popular that sales reached to 3 to 4 thousands 
weekly. 

And the progress of public opinion in this country was 
very rapid. The writer of the ‘Memoirs of a Journalist’, p. 
122, says : 

“I found that (the press) of Western India in 1823 in a 
childish condition, that of Bengali essentially weake¬ 
ned by commercial failures and gubernational perse¬ 
cution. I remained long enough, with the exception of 
two brief visits to England, to see it reach a healthy 
maturity, and to become literally, the organs of public 
sentiment, and a useful auxiliary of the Government.” 

By 1879, the press had progressed much but the craving for 
news had not much developed— 

“With the exception of Indian Mirror, all our newspapers 
in Bengal, including the most influencial, were weekly. 
The craving for fresh news was then not general, and 
the Indian readers for the most part were content to 
have a weekly supply of news and comments thereon. 
I remember speaking at the time to the headmaster of 
a Government High School, a man of education and 
culture, who said to me that it took him a week’s time 
to go through the ‘Bengalee’ (then a weekly paper), 
and that if it were a daily paper he would not know 
what to do with it.” 11 

The persecution of Surendranath Banerjee gave impetus to 
Bengali journalism, and one-pice papers Bangavasi (ed. B. 
Jogendra Nath Bose) and Sanjivani (B. Kristo Kumar 
Mitra) were started and widely circulated. 12 Thus we see 
that it was in the beginning of the Eightees that back¬ 
ground was ripe for the real beginning of political journal¬ 
ism. The Ilbert Bill (1883), The Age of Consent Bill (1891), 

10 Study 'The 1 Native Press of India' by George Birdwood C. S. I., 
paper read before the Society of Arts, March 23, 1877. 

11 A Nation in Making, p. 50, by Sir Surendranath Banerjee. 

** Ibid, p. 74-84 
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The Indian Councils Act (1892) and Government measures 
to cope with plague in Bombay (1896) were some of the 
main impetus which gave political journalism a flare. 
English politics was the main interest of the newspapers in 
India. The Irish question and the possibility of a Russian 
invasion of the N- W. F. were other favourite topics. The 
Congress session loomed larger. Before 1885* news were 
chiefly of social and religious interest. After that year there 
was a distinct bias towards news of political character. 

By the last decade of the 19th century, papers had begun 
to be very critical of the Government and the Government 
measures e. g . there was a crusade against new taxation : 

fJTrtf 3?3!T? eft <3=3 % 3T* 33 it ?it | 3Tt? 3l?333 3ft 331 nft 
ijjat % 33 ¥33 f^rit I %% 0=3 =3<rTT3 ? f3 fa=3T?-3T3? if 

fa=it?3rit 3333J 3T fa? 353 it ?|T t I fT ? 3£ 3ft 3T?cPjfa 
| fa 3Tff % 3 3TJT%?r eT^tft fa?R3R ?feft it Wt? ?r¥T 333 

it if 3??3? ?TR'3 3 333 faafa i m ^it 3ft 3f it 

?it | fa 3?*fa %=3T? 3r?eI3rfa3t 3ft 3T3 it 3ft fa?Tc3 33-3i3'«ft 
fa33t 3 3t 3f ffa 33 fa?>T% 3T 333 3333 33 SRT §3TT I 
&Z 3r% 3it <3=3 % 3T3 3ffT33 3i| 3??tf 333T 33fa t 
3ft? f33T? 33f | fa fa3 333 3 <3=3 3J? ? 

331 ?3 3t3 if f 3T?t 333lfe 3ft fa^T 3 #T3t 3lf|i 331 3f 3T3 
% if 333! ^35 3i? <3=d 3?i 3ft %Sr 3 3^it ? 

( £ 3T?333 9?t? 333ie’: 
3T?333 ? 31=3 33; t® ) 

Some times the comments were ironicals e. g. this under 
‘selected news’ (=gi gd 33T=3T?) in Bharatvarsh, Dec. 1891— 
on Bussian Bogey : 

S3 i 33T33! g*33sT l> fa? 33T 3!3 3ft 'fifa 3T3 <3T3!? 3T?3 

3? =3?3T =dff eft | l 
another— 

33?Jft? if sfait l 31 ^rra: 3rf3 3ft 333 ft 3fa# 3*it 3ft 
ST33T it 33% 3rfa3> §d 3t it <3331 ^ f fa 3JRfift? 3{t %3T I 
?T5fitfa 33 533 3 t3 ^3 33% ! 

(Bharatvarsh, Dec. 1,1890.) 


69 
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But the true uhderstanding of the political acumen of the 
age can only be seen in big editorials, e. g. Bharatvarsh, Dec. 
1,1890, under the caption’’ —?rk fH” : 

fU qqqite: qj) q* q qft Nt fABI 

qqr q?r I “flRTRi q?r” ul fjw qqqq ?q qft srrqr fq 

% W'§ q^ff ¥1 <£? qt %qq rq^rrat ^t I qq qrqit q*rt 
qt nift urqT utf ftftq qft mat I, sqk %qq quit qt?t qft?t 
%qq % srfqfr® 5$ iratqq 3 ft m ?r qur f%^T ft qqt 
f 3l qi ^ qq> urfq qqq u q-% % *t% % qq^r qit3§j 
srqqr wrt ft qit f§r$rr ^q q ft, qq qqr qf qraq? % (ft q* wt 
sqR ftft, qqtft ?irqr w^t qqf arcqt I ft qrens wq^t urt 
fqqr § qt 5^ w»f ft aft qqrr wk (ft % qrcqr qftq; fft % =qft 
ft qfRi qqr ftft, fqqrt 3ft? 35tar qqfq qqrk qn fu m 
■I fu qqft (ft ft 3^ % ?*tr it ftRrftt qqrc q*, tit 

qwtuq %r, qtqqrft ?t ft?r qrq fuqtt fqr four ( ft?g fu 
qq wk sw q^r ft ftqr uqi 1% ftqi(t ftRru(t f^rrfRR 
^ftqftft % ft faq;r?r qifq qt uf ) ft* fjft qra % grraraqr ft 
wr?Tf.r q;* qraftsq* fft % qift fftrur qrq R ftqr fftg ft% 
qft I ft fukt ?ft, fuk ^qq nkft ftqur ft qrcqrcrc qft 3 q>* 
uqsk ^R*t U ¥i% tja't 1 1 fr! ffl^t §q, qqrRt, q^ft qqrfqqt 
% q'H ft^q 4t ?rr¥ f?qrqr qn f ^ m ^rocrr I, 5;% fqru |u;*| ft 
q>^t g fJ, ftif, 3^: iflqq saki % fto; ufruqft 53^ 3 <uq 
^ fq^rpqq u«f qq % qtfi^t fu wwr % ft l^tcr ufruq/t 
fu wK <qrg \ %ftq qcruqff fq^rrqt qqr m u^t t u^k €\ 
siRut I ft fta % q^er qq-^q m ?nq ^t iq ft siR*t 
utqq ftqrcqr % ftft fu ftqgi ft 3?ftq q>i^ f 3¥3i ft qf qra«r 
?rft^ ^ q?qr 11 

and Bharat Jeevan (Kashi, 23 Jan. 1888) under the head 
“^fRqT shows the zeal of the Hindu nationalists 

for communal unity— 

srsftt ug. m %<(R*r qn?Tu ujuu ^ qgu 3 R§jt <tft 
35ft 5?u, ffgUTg 'So* iftitJS HUP vir^qq % 3 qfi*RT qsqq 
% jistn qfk wrmu % fug q^ci «ptt qfts: guq qr ft^rr $er 
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q *rr ft qff % ?rtq q ft i fsicT% ^st^scr fq qi*iq ^ 
*hr i*t «r gq qg qq gsft qqrc fqgrq ftqr qqr sfk g»lfc w 
sqftqq tftite 5hift *t *qftR ftqr i fta?t vfto *Ti fg% ftiM 
t qfa aft grer qft 3*rft ^ q* | qft qf?t | ft qf ufRUT 

3 s ? I ^q«r ff-gwft qft ?w | qfttq Nvtr q£f I qt ffiq 
g*sp»R ^ftrr sift sgpj-fafie % qrfaqrq % fq% nft^r I qf^t t 
ft fqit gq^rurq vfftqft qr ufqftq qft 1 1 fq uqr % guvRRt qft 
fifa I ^ft^c qf %q^r ff^ qqr 11 $q qftnf % fto; fq %qq fqqr 
$ qf $ f ft % vrftq silfa «qftvrqi: ft fq q*u it sscr % sftq 

ft% *t guvRR qftfqfa ?rft % wfa ^i\ qiqft q qft ?r^qgq$RR 
qif uht q qqftqq % sffa qRRft m: ftqR qut % I qqr fq?t q* 
qft % vrftq ?u qfRqr qft ff^ ucrut qtHt ! ft srq fq% qqjqfg 
qiqf % qfts ^rrg^ qgqfftq ui^gq 5ft ufpaq ^ sift q ft suq 
fft qnftq ^ q<?g q*q| qft gqsmR q%?ft sigqq fusiR qft srta % 
fq q^Rur it ?n^ *r 1 

Under the head srqqrfqRR ^ ftftu qqqfo? Nov. 1, 
1890, we get an informative editorial on the Afghan 
problems : 

qrsqqq I qrOTTRRR't fRRft qqqfos qft ft;qft sr q| | 
ft qf fttft srqiR fRft ft qft I q*q ftq qfqftq qqqft ft siRft 
11 qft qftqfeq qqqw qq qqq ufRRq <qre qrq urfq 
qr qfqr jtr % qfT % qq^^ fqqqt u qq^ qfcft ut q utr % 
^^tft qq% sot ?ft^ q fqqt visrr ft qqr^t qfci't ft?g qqi q-t q? 
qft uvr |f ft qfrqpq qiqq^q qr qfqr q qrqr I 

How critical and bitter were pioneer Hindi political 
papers of British authorities can be seen from the editorial 
sfft ^3 (Bharatmitra, 3rd Dec. 1891) : 

ft-fRR % ^q^q q% *tr ft^q urfq ^t g?g qq ^ uqvrqr?: 

^ ftq it 11 ^ t° % =; % ftq ^ «t n qq 

% qt ftq qrfqq qrq^qr q^ 11 ^ qgq ftqt % ?r^w *fit *t l 
fq% ftqr qfq «r, qrqr *tt qfq % ?q% ftq ^ qt qfq qq% ^t 
q^t qrft^rqr qt, ^ *t ?qt % otrr qrrft ^t <t, q^=g 
qft qrrrq % qq*t qt ^raq srrq qft pn I quqq it qft ftqr 
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q?r irfeq I, ft«f>i 2 qT, srtafercrr, qqr, «nf, srifc 

qfoqf % srerc ^qqr 11 uri sq3 % s?t *ft q *rr l ?T 

4 fcq * 51*4 % q% I 1R3 ?qqr f qq «ffi sqfai «rr, qqii 

gqr 4s 1512 tifj qq, isiqiiq qrrfq qti sri^ % I q ; f sin? 

ifoq f^f«R % 5TT2 5T5TT 1R ^r *TT I KIR 

%^5T trq> $ iq* foil *IT, f^cr q^qqrq IT |, 1U$ qf 

iq *4 *ft ??#) ssqq f%qr sir, q^T % unt^r i 4 t % 
qfo srFqtaq ir?) ur ifarw «rr I $*r qruqs q;q> nt^st % nfrc 
§ o;q» g<g 5t qf q% ?rk suisr fq=qrc qsusrqiq ift 

?rt^2 qis ^ it gs?rc ur^ 4q)q f2 *n?; % l qu> gqqir 

H 3^T R4I HNT^K iqt % 4tl ^fcRR *IT qrfrqR UT qrpqtsH 
«TT I 5 Tt 4 f?T2q Iff q4 ,iqft «r qffc ^ at* 3<K irrsq 

$rrf sfa 3?qqqqf isfq smi fair =qrs4 *r ^ 5 ?sft i^vr- 
q^r ^irqifait q>t qqr ?fk qfos srrisqqr % faq q? urn 
at htht isi srsrr qr srte ^qrq q*qfcr ^r ift *ft, it?) % 

«BT*ft 3 1 st $ $ ir firererrar qr, qf qRqqrfaql % £qq 

q2 if qq if iririr-qr^ Hifq fq^^qq; ?rf%q tfcrr i 

But this critioal tone is not maintained all through. 
In several important matters of public opinion, Hindi 
editors were misled by the English press, and one of such 
matters was the fear of Russian invasion of India. Almost 
all the papers cry of Russian Bogey to a ridiculous degree. 
For example we oan take the big four-coloumn editorial of 
Bharatmitra (24 Deoember 1891): q;?f) wr. But apart from 
such instances, the Hindi political page of the last dacades 
of the 19th century must get the credit of a developed 
political sense. 

The turn of the century heralded a new era in Indian 
politios and consequently the development of the press 
ohiefly political. In January 1900, Nates an published ‘Indian 
Review’ (Madras). N. 0. Kelkar, a veteran political leader 
and journalist, was at this time editing ‘Kesari’ and 
‘Maratha’. Curzon’s vioeroyalty (1898-1905) brought an end 
to the period of sporadic agitation and the following years 
were to see the organisation of public opinion in a 
manner hitherto not contemplated. The growing extent 
and. force of publio opinion in the succeeding period (1905— 
21) was the result of the repressive measures of the 
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Government. At the beginning of the century the import¬ 
ant English organs (political) were, in Calcutta : ‘The 
Englishman’ (Ultra-conservative European), The Indian daily 
news, Statesman & Bengal (Ed. Surendra Nath Banerjee); 
in Madras ; ‘Hindu’ and The Madras Mail (European); in 
Bombay : ‘The Times of India’, ‘Bombay Gazette’, Advocate 
of India & Indian Spectator; and in Northern India, Civil & 
Military Gazette and Pioneer, and Leader (est. 3909). But 
far more important as regards to their reach to the masses 
were the vernacular papers of Maharashtra and Bengal. 
Tilak pursued his campaign in the coloumns of the ‘Kesari’ 
and the ‘Deshsewak’ of Nagpur. The most important Ben¬ 
gali papers were ‘Yugantara’ and ‘Sandhya’. The first decade 
of the 20th century saw Bombay succeed Calcutta as the 
centre of nationalist agitation. But after the second de¬ 
cade was over (1921), the new tactics introduced by Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi gave the political impetus an unprecedented 
momentum throughout the whole country. A nationalist 
press grew in all the languages of the country and it 
brought political awakening, social understanding and 
literacy to the masses as no other movements had brought. 
The rapid rise in the percentage of literacy in recent years 
is to be attributed chiefly to the dissemination of news, 
information and entertainment through the vernacular 
press. Well-conducted journals like Saraswati and Pratap 
had a great potency as a weapon against the paralysing 
evil of illiteraiy. 

The Hindi Journalism of the 19th century was greatly 
devoted to literature and Social reform; and although politi¬ 
cal ferment was already there not long after the mutiny, it 
was less assertive than the political awakening of Urdu and 
Bengali press. A very important paper connected with the 
mutiny was ‘PayamJ-Azadi* (Est. Feb. 1857) edited by 
Mirza Bedar Bakhta under the patronage of the Mogul 
Emperor. Probably the paper was inaugurated and sponsored 
by be Azimullah, the master-mind behind the mutiny. A few 
copy of this Hindi-Urdu lithoed publication are preserved 
in the London Museum. When the mutiny was ruthlessly 
supressed, those who were found to be in the possession of 
a single issue of this paper were mercilessly hanged, 
Before mutiny Indian journalism consisted mostly of loyal 
papers like Samachar Darpan (Bengali, 1818), Mumbai 
Samaohar (1822, Gujerati), Odunta Martand (1826, Hindi), 
Bangdoot (Polyglot, 1829), Urdu Akhbar (Delhi, 1833), Benares 
Akhbar (Benares, 145), and Kohi-Noor (Urdu, Lahore, 
1850) and for their news and political comments they mostly 
depended on such organs as the ‘Englishman.* After the 
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bloody days of the Mutiny, the press had to regain confi¬ 
dence before it could launch on a career of revolt, and till 
1885 we see this phse of growth. The Hindi newspapers and 
magazines from 1867-85 show a steady growth of public 
opinion. The Congress had a very forceful front in Nationa¬ 
listic papers, and ‘Hindu’, ‘Bengali’, ‘Amritbazar Patrika’, 
‘Evening Standard’ in English and ‘Hindi Pradeep, Bharat- 
mitra, Bihar Bandhu, Satyadarsh, Bharat Bandbu, Mitra 
Bilas, Oudh Punch and Oudh Akhbar in Hindi and Urdu 
played a creditable role in the development of political 
consciousness in their readers. 

The really powerful National Press begins with the 
Bengal Partition agitation (1905) and the Calcutta Congress 
(1906), and journalists like Lokmanya Tilak, Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh, Arvind Ghosh, Surendranath Benerji, S. Ayer, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai were the pioneers in this 
field. ‘Sandhya’ (Ed. Brahma Bandhava Upadhyaya), Yuga- 
ntara’ (Ed. Shyam Sunder Chakarvarti), ‘Band© Matram’ 
(Bipin Chandra Pal and Arvind Ghosh), Swarajya (Bipin 
Chandra Pal), Marathi and Kaisri (Lokmanya Tilak) and 
Karmayogin (Arbindo Ghosh) were the most important 
papers which influenced Hindi nationalistic journalism. Hindi 
journalism was a back bencher in this field as it had no 
great personality at its back, but none can doubt its pro¬ 
gressiveness and its sincerity of propose. ‘Hindi Kaisri’ 
and Abhyudaya took the lead in most cases, and although 
‘Kaisri’ took much from the Marathi Organ of that name, 
Madhava Prasad Sapre must be long remembered for his 
missionary zeal for supplying a political forum to the Hindi- 
knowing intellegentsia. The new century had bought new 
political awareness, and the weeklies became the spear-head 
of this national consciousness. ‘Hindusthan’ (1883), Hindi- 
Pradeep (1877), Bharatmitra (1877), Abhyudaya (1909) and 
Hindi-Kaisri (1907-09) were the organs chiefly concerned 
with this development. Then came Pratap (1913) and it 
made a history by itself, soon becoming a terror to the local 
authorities for it forcefully exposed official and unofficial 
atrocities in the districts. Till the advent of Aj (1920) the 
above were the most influencial political organs in Hindi 
and they worked hard in order to produce a news-conscious¬ 
ness in the masses. All through this period, the intelle¬ 
gentsia looked to English newspapers and journals for its 
political guide, but in the years succeeding not the intelle¬ 
gentsia and the middle olass, but the masses, the labourers 
in the fields and the workers in the farms were the back¬ 
bone of our struggle for freedom. 

Some extracts form ‘Hindi-Kaisri’ of Madhava Rao 
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Sapre will illursrate our thesis, and show us the progressive 
role of Hindi Journalism— 

5(fts?*?, sqfa gfqj*T | 

qffo qm f q^q qRN qqrqstf, fqfftq 

ufes: qR I i strI iz;u %<qq uRq-tf qftsnT%7 
qqfq ftqr 11 ?q% qr? hnIn r -?tq wk srqrraft fqqqq srqqj 
fa*q qrruqqir s^ir fftrai 11 ftq ^ffq ff^Riq-sr <%q ^qsr 
ftqr I % =ffl srk f % qft ff^qjqtf qfeur fT 11 $fr qrur I 
ft =^% frtfaft c rnm fqq srqft qru | qt <%q forr^qrr 
qqu q^qrsrr sfq ?rk qitf qff *r*r 11 ff^qrqt vftqft ^ 
gu; fqqT ^ nfq% m'k'tft r -§m q>r srfqqiR qRifqit srfo $gf % 
qn% ? qfq ff^qrfqq’ft utfffir usftt upj*—■> jfq srk q3 
ftcff qt % r %q % qftsrq q qq?f -qt< q <^q fr %m ftqr i 
qg afft t ft qq c ^q ?rk ?r^rq m*\ qq ??req jt^ q.kf f qq 
q^K % qrfqqRT qgrgtf% urq ^q^ftt tqrtf t; gq 
fqqq^ qftt ?rfqq Utq^q qgt fqqq<qqr i querc fqq fqqqif 
qRqf I qg fqqq iRq-q>rcqrftt qsfq% q*q?qq;r 11 gq q;gfq% 
q>Rqr sfftf?qfq ^qf qqftqq gtqf | ft quq srk ^q qfqvr gq; 
fqqr qRRRgt qgt *gqr I fqq q) qqff qqq <%q qrk ?rq;ra% fqqrq 
^q<t qfq<t ?r-q qff ft qqqft qgt qft qg usq-qqjfq fg ; ;pq[qqft 
qqfqq qt i§T 11 fires* qrrrq ?req fqgrqftr *ft $qr $ 

qq t ft fg?§?qrq% srtqtqft gfeqr wz gq fqqr r -^q utfqrr du 
q^q qff ft qqrqr I %q^r qrq fq qqu uif«vr q|f 11 q*- 
^fqt I ft ff'pqrq% $ftq qftsff Hft t; q^jf ^§r wh ?rqr?f 
ft^% qjRqr iqr% gsir ^ t ! 

( ?v qr^, ?s.oq |«, ) 

otii 

qifwfrqii qfq^qf qiuRq% qiqsqu qiq qqq 5ni^qq% 
qsfi ft qft ^ U3 j q^ $r?q?^ ft^r 

qff ^ qrq^ft qt qruRq% sr^ru ?r^q %% fqqr q^f i 
vtii q;qq^t qf ir I ft qufq uruRq^r fq?qr?: s?R qiinqjftt 
^tsft ?rqvrfRq qfl I qqtfq ^qqt^ uranqqtf p^r 
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qw?t% i »trr nipt Hf! I; 5^1 m uq> f* ^ ug- 

«pst RNifUcftit %^r Jiff <t riM rn <rq> qTR?ff% hih^* 

q>t qu^r nr Rff ftni i NfiftR't hihrn <*tRt 

for^r <jk srNRfiNR uit | curqu ntn nc I fa 3<Tft^faNt% snftsft 
NTHrJwt ztw; itivtuz *t srfaiuc *qfaR Rff faqr fa^g rn ctn> 
srifoft HisrfsN^ Rqfa^faqfar rut ftm I rn rn; fnttaRqR 
srfasK RqfaNu q*^t 11 inn faq fqftetfr Er^r^T nnrr 
Rqft^faNt % Rruqft ?fK RmqrCr feRR^ur sr faR 3 qf^%^r 
srnhft Hrar^q^ ntrr ffa* fJitt<iR% f^r |cr fa^r Nft ii*t I 
fan 31% qqgu*ut HfRrRR% rn fTN Rt?N* 3 urqit faNR faqr 
NT RR RTf RN RN RqfRNNT STR^ft Riuf5N?r MU ft*! rn fR^- 
urs^i rn Irn rs |cr Rur ult i^ri I ri! q?RRit wqRt rnw 
un tffa it UNJiferR qft 1 1 rrnk% Rtt% ff ? £?NrR*t str^r! 
q>r nt*n uCt rrrt; fa;=g rn rn; ff^NTRt rIr Nf RRRiit I 
fa fjpjpNTRR w R^ffai utsn rr% RrR% I rn ru ?fR^R*far 

qfat NR ff^pNHR NNRR ftRrt ^RT 1 1 RIR NJRR Nf Rt RRRiit 
£fif fa RN f^fFNTNqit Nf ur^R ftnr fa NfRM II^qR fRRT 

Rt RIR R^f | RN RTNR fo; ff^UNIRt IT^% STR^Rt 

JTNRR ^RNR itR #RN, qft? NR R*£ gNTT KRlf ^RT I RI^ 
n;rr ^c ntr^rT srfaqjrtf ^qft frgfffat ntn «*nrsf 11 iw 
gi?N Nf | f% % Hfcl ^q;u: f?RRI^ | f% 

^ gqtfqNNl ir NNq?t l^rt w?nin% 5 I mt 11 3 tnV nr 1 % f*rft 
qi^« JTNft% «ntnn ?rr nnt |Rr fis furt sinM ?rfN^if<Nt 
^ ?tTr 1 n qqt 1 1 Rlift% w^qq qjq^r 35r%qitr ^ 
pqrq^r %nr ujqu: nitni qs^NiR^I w$U sti^rn q>*ft 
TN^ uCt ftN[ | I ( Rt ) 

There were a number of native styles adopted by the 
editor and the leader-writer for this nationalistic propa¬ 
ganda. Fot example, the struggle between the Liberal and 
the Extremist partie3 was commented upon in this light 
vein :— 

€fasff-qn!3?ff Rf[| 1 

^fTRt-qniNNl N HRTf 5*1^ qst NIcTrIn RN ft soft *rt cR qj¥Nt 
^ tort % htn, q»ro qR^ v&, %nr ?nri ft nTnt f% “fg's qiR 
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#r fa; falft 5*T qffa ml l»sf % q| I” 'TU=3 qq 9?% fa 
fafa qq qnfaq qiq qrfa fa vft qq gqfqq siqrrqq, *.qr 

faq qr$fa 99 qqqqfaq fa qq uqr—3?^ 5 9*r % M, qfa «wk 

ffaiT fa qyqqq gq^r 1 1 5?rt fa qfa fa ; g jjqfqq % ura ?i9Tq ^ 

fcqr fa if fa =ft^P % qqrqq 4 fa# =rCf few qqfa 1 fat sqrq 
qfa ?fr 1 qr*faq 9^ u^fa % qnj u c^qr qqq fa u^rrf % fa^ 
vRqqfqffaq fak nfqej irfaf % qfa ^rnr f; qq?s ^uu qqu 
fan fa qs^vr q*fa qq qrfa qfa t fa q?fa qqq <99 u fa*r faq 
fak #u srRfaql qq s^rcr fqrr ‘fa^’ ^ *t% h qfqr 

qpr 1 qsvrafa % ^rqt s?uq uh ?fk ‘fas’ sjfa ^qr, 5 u 
qqqq qfar faq qpfaq q^r, wqfq; qpiiq q^> ^ ufa f l qq-i faqqt 
snrH qqfa qf 53 qjq uar f fa = 9 rq 351R fa fa qpr # 
3rr^ fa; ‘fa¥’ qqqqq^uqRfT 99 faqrq fa 59 35 ! fa? uqfa—qrfaq. 
if fa faq? % qqrqq fa s«fa 59 3 ifa 1 39 qff qqr faqq ?rr qf fa 
f qq fa qfa qrwqr =qrft*r fa u^rri fa qrqfaq °99 qrqfa faq 
srer if qR5 3 5^99 % fa^ 'gs qiqir q?r £9 qqu qftR qrfa ufa- 
qq % qqrq I l 

. ^ O'* ^q, ?vc) 

Sometimes the leterr adopted the style of the 19th 
century journalists who clothed their vehemence with satire 
and wrote excellent ‘Punch’, e. g .— 

#5Ti^ ff faqrfa %fa ? 

qqr q^r! faqrfa qrrfa, ^r% faq), qqT?rt, u# 3?r?fl, 
ffa, fafa ffa, q^vr qjql I ?fk ^qqsr vuimt t fa* fa% 
qfa, faqrfa qt srrfa; qq^s ^ fa f fa %% fat qq qrrq* f ! 
fu 5 tr% f fa faqMtg^fa ?TH^qq?qt5rqf; ^qqq stups uqrqr 
gi^Rr faqrfa fi» t, qq ; 3 uuq fa fa fa fa^rq^qrfa 

% qraq ^51 *u fa “qrqqqr ^q>q 5 qqq*n qq;vfq* q%fa” fa qqr 
fa faqrfat % qqquq qq ^ qrfafa f q^t; 13 fa &t 
qr^ ^ir q%iq! q? ^fa, ^qr fa qfqfqqfq % fa^faqj 
“wfTfa fatq fa^uqq't if ^Tqqurqr 5 :fa fafs q^f-pr % 3 1 ## 
fak «sq wi q>5 q# t fa faqtfafa % ^q ^ fa ^Ct faqrfa q>T 
70 
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sumr sur hint 11 3*srcr ffareir ftqrar i$r I, a*frcr 

f^ror ft 1,3*r *qq srqit qff i\, gsrnft qft 

qit qfq q*t ft, =qrit site Niff I Rif 1 H=q v$ t, uff-qff % 
fa§rr?t qft srrqru ?rr *ft I, fqq>?t %f?qt qft qi?qf?Tfz sqq 
qit <qt?rr i:ft I, =qrd sfk u*£tq srrqfu ^Rt §t |! wr h^ 
NNRr, 9;% ut% q* 4t 3*fft son ftwir, ^ 21 % % f^ 

fr«r m*t qfq ? % % faur qq? sffc rr q>T 3*1111 ^r 
ut?TTqq f 3 sr^r qCf from! 

^qr uk q;qK! 

srrkkk qrik! 

TJ3H mw uK qqRr, q*q? sr l 

fW urat qqq uursft, qsrk ararsrt q* II 

*ri, ft* q>rt uram. 11 n I 
hr qqgq srrq>* §15, '$ sn% sirr 1 
RKf hr %\m it q?^ q% fqqfq % ^ 11 

*rt qf ft*RR qft ftd) III R II 
Wt 5*.« | qt% t, N* qif* qf ^ l 
£q, 3J5FT5T, STRHR'tipqR't §:<3 qq §•* II 

U 5 TT,Nf lUt Uft II 3 II 

qiff hr ?rfqq>rc q*T 4 , snft HH3. it hr i 

qK^tHNT qfc q?t I, ik% JJH^THR || 

Hjrrq*qTf*qt£ ^ 111 v ll 

. ff^fRR ff ? prt q;r I, 5ft»T *sf qf str 1 
<ftu qitfe q* Pfs u;qj, qft ^ *th n 

uft q*nr qft §qqr % qplf it * 11 
qq ftqJRt HR SRPNt, fi*t Hi fqqi* 1 
HHstlf qifqr, qf %*r qft ur* 11 

wuq fiNTu 5 rnr I qf <ftt!j 11 f ll 

Even Kajli, Kabir, Holi and other folk songs were 
used to propagate politioal idealism, e. g.— 
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I 

( HIST ^IqT ) 

( O hit hrh srmft mpr qrft II ^ ii ^ aw ft qfc 

HRH HH 5 UT Sfta Hflft | R fsi^JT ft HRH HIT HIT, ^R ft*T H 

qift II ? II HF3 % 3 HHl HHll HIT, | ipT^R i&tlft I fPT fftft*ft 

3TTH f^ qft, q^q H JJJ3 HHlft || ^ || HRH % R qfk fftSTTqft, 
HH HIT TO HHlft | HRcT fa^T Hi HH m Hi g-? 

q?ffft II \ II qf? nRH ft HR %q*| HH, ftq 3TRH HTft I HfTT JRJ 

hrh <pr qiqq, qn% h ftfft nnift n v n qipr qift II ( ^ ) nq 

HqfcT H-f HTHqcTUq II ^ II *K Hf HR qsR gltfqR, 

qjRH ^tq suf* l srq q$rq>st niff f^ft ft, hIr^rt ?rqft ii hih- 

qcRPq II ? II HHT HHR Hf| Hlft, HR Hft HH Hlft | HHf 

HTHqH<rq tftaf, hkh ^ faqp: il mHqqqiq fui^ 

( O q?g fftfttft h $i*ft gift hh ht! ll H II q*3 
ll ll nq qfts, r fftn ftqit | q^ftqft nq hIh ^irqq, & qrvr fqqr 
fft^qrf II S^ft nq nrl ll *r m w qte nq iqtqq, qgj fqftstf 
Hit II fftrer ^ht nq ftqr qft Htlqf, ftsr qft nfo <qqrt ll gqt hht 
ht| ll q?g fftftqft hWI % #r, qm^rl <fr=? wt i qqq hh ll qiq 
<ftt, ?njq t fqq ^r| n gftl hh ht! n w^r q?t qte «k nft, 
qrq ftcfl hh mt I ht£I hrh hrh^ t, ftfq q;it ftn unit I g*ft 

Hq HTt II 

( <v irrH ?£.«=;) 

Thus we see the real awakening of political consciousness 
in the middle classes after the Partition Agitation (1005) and 
Abhyudaya (1907), Hindi Kaisri (Nagpur, 1907 ; Kashi 1911), 
Hindi Pradeep (1905-10) and Pratap (1913) worked hard to 
achieve this end. The real politics, in fact, began soon 
after the Partition Agitation (1905). There was a strong 
shicsm in the two sections within the Congress, and the 
autumn session of the Congress in 1906 could only be 
possible under the presidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
Grand old Man of India. From 1907 the laurels went to 
Left Politics. The policy of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Punjab, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Colonisation Bill, the de¬ 
portation of Lala Lajpat Rai under Bengal Regulation III 
of 3jSl8, the wholesale prosecution of respected men in 
Rawalpindi and Seditious Meeting Ordinance were as many 
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whips to quiken public interest in politics. Press prosecu¬ 
tions followed by severe sentences were the order of the 
day. In the middle of 1908 Tilak was prosecuted and 
sentenced to transportation for six years. With the Press 
Act of 1910, there began an unending war between the 
Government and the Journalists as Custodian of public 
opinion. The Act was very drastic and did great mischief 
during the twelve years it was in operation. It was fatal 
to the growth of a free and healthy press. In 1930, 1932 
and 1935 the Act was revived in the form of ordinances or 
Criminal Law Amendments or Special Powers Acts. With 
the beginning of the Second Great War in 1939, and the 
inauguration of Individual Satyagarh by Gandhiji, the press 
was once again strangled with innumberable measures. 
Thus we see that throughout the period 1910-45 there has 
been an unparralleled growth of public opinion, and verna¬ 
cular press, more so Hindi press, has been instrumental in 
this development. Throughout the period Hindi Journa¬ 
lism has been a great national asset. Notwithstanding 
restrictive press legislations it has grown in influence and 
served the cause of national progress ably and faithfully. 
Journalists like Sunderlal, Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, 
Vishnu Rao Pararkar, Lakshman Narayan Garde and 
Banarsi Das Chaturvedi are some of the men who have 
brought honour and strength to Hindi Journalism. Dur¬ 
ing the Non-co-operation and after (1919-35) Hindi Poli¬ 
tical Journalism sustained its progress. The important 
nationalist organs which bore the brunt of the struggle were 
Andhra Patrika, Swadesh Mitram, The Hindu, Justice, 
Swarajya, Indian Express, Indian Daily Mail, Dhyan Pra- 
kash, Servant of India, Bombay Sentinel, Bengalee, Hindoo 
Patriot, Indian Mirror, Amrit Bazar Patrika, Forward, 
Advance, Anand Bazar Patrika, Bande Matram, The People, 
the Hindustan Times, the National Call, the Searchlight, the 
Hitavada, the Tribune, the Bombay Chronicle , Young India, 
Navajivan and the Harijan. The most important Hindi 
political papers daring the period were Pratap, Aj, Lokman - 
ya, Karamvir, Vartman, Sainik. Host of other less brilliant 
stars shone on the political firmament, and they contributed 
their might to the building of the political thought of the 
Hindi-Speaking people. In short Hindi Journalism from 
Kavi Vachan Sudha to our times has been a very important 
political factor influencing the masses, and it has played not 
an unimportant role in India’s struggle for freedom. In the 
preceding quarter of a century it has grown into a great and 
influencial institution opening new democratic horizons 
and working for progressive idealogies, 
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Thus we see that “A study of the Indian press is neces¬ 
sarily also a study of the gradual and continued enlarge¬ 
ment of the public opinion.” (Margarita, Introduction XIII.) 

For “the evolution of political idea is olosely bound up 
with the ownership and direction of the press ; for a Virile 
party, of whatever persuation, postulates an organ of 
expression” (Ibid XIV) The printing and selling of news, 
in the words of Wickham Steed, is a social service. He 
says that experience teaches journalists “ that the craft 
may be an industry, a business, as well as a liberal pro¬ 
fession, an art or an industry ; that it may be ali these 
things by turn and, at moments, all of them together.” 
Journalism, he declares with truth, holds a special position 
because its raw material is ready—the public mind—and it 
trades chiefly in “moral views.” 

In India, from Raja Rammoban Roy to Keshava Chandra 
Sen, Gokhle, Tilak, Pherozshah Mehta, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Surendra Nath Banerji, C. Y. Chintamani, M. K. Gandhi and 
Jawahar Lai Nehru there is a distinguished lino of public 
men who have used, and are using, the press as a medium 
for the dissemination of their ideas of “moral values”. The 
Indian journalists from the earlier days have a long spell 
of repression which is broken only with transient periods 
of liberty of licence as the case may be in intervals. We 
have a record of a large number of limitations that have 
crampled the activities of our journalists and left their mark 
on our newspapers. 

There was no organized political opinion in the country 
before the advant of the Congress (1885). Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act (1878) was the result of Government 
prejudices against native comments in general and it does 
not reflect any growth of national consciousness to a 
remarkable depth in the vernacular press. The Act was 
followed by the institution of a press-commissioner for 
vernacular journals in India. Sir William Hunter and 
later Sir Roper Lathbridge held this by no means pleasant 
office. But soon Lord Ripon oame with the new orientation 
of British policy and repealed the Press Act, along with 
the inauguration of other beneficial measures. He thereby 
released those incipient energies of a national conscious¬ 
ness, which gave birth to the Indian National Congress in 
1885. Hence the real development of national conscious¬ 
ness and of national journalism dates from the Ripon re¬ 
gime. The Press began to influence the administration of 
the country and the political education of the new intelli¬ 
gentsia turned out by the Indian Universities. 

“The papers which were native and racy of the soil 
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gained a new importance ; whereas those edited and 
owned by Englishmen, who voiced the views of the 
British Raj and the British plantation, lwere compelled 
to a new orientation. In India great journalists in 
nine cases out of ten were also great publicists and this 
identicature will probably endure for many years to 
come. In the circumstances ifo was inevitable that 
Indian journalists should became the hand-maiden f 
nay, something more, of Indian nationalism while 
the outlander press, if I may be allowed the term 
for its expressiveness and historic association, had 
perforce to aecept the role of Defensor Fider” 

(Pat Lovett) 

In those days questions of European and British politics 
were the most popular in the Anglo-Indian press and the 
vernacular press gave us a lot of editorial matter on those 
dealing with the Irish Home Rule Bill or the Russian 
menance of the Eastern Crisis. 13 

It was a difficult and tedious effort to enlighten a poli- 
ticaPy un-enlightened public on these topics, but the verna¬ 
cular press was eventually successful. These early Hindi 
political leaders and editorials were an element of great 
value in the process of political education and even to-day 
they form a ground-work of journalistic and political 
exposition. 

The first great achievement of the new national con¬ 
sciousness was the establisement of the Reformed councils 
of 1892, which provided the first substantial Indian political 
programme on the basis of which the activities of the press 
and the platform in India aoquired a new and distinctive 
course. The debates in the Central and Provincial legis- 
&|$rres acquirtd a new interest for the public. Howevef? 
^^Op^ernment soon came with its repressive measures. 

there were a number of seditious prosecutions. A 
tusile pf strength was the result between the bureaucratic 
Government and the national consciousness and it ended 
with the enactment of the drastic Press Act of 1911. The 
close of the Curzon regime saw the beginning of a great 
national movement against the Partition of Bengal. The 
vernacular press played a notable part in this agitation 
and strongly voiced the public sentiment. There was a 
rise of a right wing in the Congress. Both wings had 
their mouthpieces whioh beamed with incessant activity. 
Both news and editorial coloumns were utilised for pro¬ 
paganda purposes. It is also to this period that we owe 
the development of news-agencies as distinguished from 
* s See Sarsudhanidhi and Bharatmitra.- 1879-BO 
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newspapers, the necessity for the organisation and expan¬ 
sion of which was conceived by a group of journalists under 
the inspiration and guidance of Mr. K. C. Roy. The 
success of the agitation of those days was witnessed by the 
annulment of the partition and the inauguration of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Press Act of 1910 was a thunderbold which killed 
hundreds of newspapers (vernacular) throughout India, 
but it failed to muzzle the press as a whole and intimidate 
Indian nationalism. 

*' The Indian Press of Bengal bore the brunt with daunt¬ 
less courage ; and I may say, the press generally all 
over the country bowed low before the storm and let 
the legions thunder past and then they plunged to 
their task as of old.” 

And then came the war (1914-18). It proved to be one of 
the more potent factors for the progress and development 
of newspapers and journalism in India. The Great War 
had the effect of cheapening and widening the Indian press, 
notwithstanding the peculiar difficulties and handicaps that 
were present all along. As the war progressed, the Govern¬ 
ment recognised that the press was an essential element 
in the national war-effort. The Government became con¬ 
scious of the press as “ a great instrument of propaganda.” 
Publicity Boards were established at diverse centres to 
contact newspaper men. 

“ The recognition of the power of the press even in the 
midst of its severe executive restriction on the part of 
the Government synchronised with great expansion 
in the mental outlook of the people of India. The 
expansion of knowledge and the desire for news of 
the cataclysmistio events that were taking place on 
the war-fronts which so profoundly touched them 
increased the circulation of the Indian press at a great 
pace during this period ” 14 

Even during the war, Government had never set aside its 
repressive measures and press-restrictions, but the public 
catered for news and newspapers, which as a consequence, 
had to expand and develop on Western lines. Great tech¬ 
nical improvements were made. The quaility of news, the 
method of their representation, the outlook—all were extre¬ 
mely modified. National consciousness of the war was 
roused to such a degree that Anglo-Indian papers were fast 
discarded for the nationalist press. This national awaken¬ 
ing was all through prominently mirrored in the verna- 

14 The Newspaper Press of India, p, 26 
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oular press whioh improved greatly in quality and contents 
and caught the imagination of the middle and lower classes. 

The Press Act of 1910 gave the Government executive 
control over the press and by 1919 over 350 presses were 
penalised, 300 newspapers subjected to security, amounting 
to £ 40,000, and 500 publications proscribed. Owing to the 
demand for security, 200 presses and 130 newspapers could 
not be started. There were few influential journals which 
were not visited with the penalties under the Act. With 
the clearing of the political situation somewhat as a result 
of the Montford Reforms and the growing agitation of the 
public, the Press Act was repealed in 1922, along with the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908, and other 
repressive laws. 

In 1922, the Government promulgated an Aot (Princes 
Protection Act 1922) to defend the autocratic states from 
public criticism, and on other occasions drastically used 
their powers under sec. 124-A to cow down the journalists. 
In 1930 Gandhiji started the civil disobedience movement 
and the Government launched a direct attack on the press 
with a press ordinance more stringent than the Act of 1910. 
The next year this ordinance was consolidated into an 
Act (The Press Emergency Powers Aot of 1931). Sec. 4 of 
this Act was meant to strangle public opinion with a 
thoroughness unknown to earlier measures. The Indian 
States (Protection against Disaffection) Aot of 1934 was 
another measure in this series which gave states special 
protection from adverse comments in the British India press. 
This still stands. 

The period of the last war (1939-45) saw a great tussle 
between the Government and the press. A study of this 
has been presented by S. Iyer of The Hindu (The Indian 
Press) which will pay a close perusal. Public opinion in 
India was so ruthlessly suppressed by the Government in 
the name of the effective prosecution of war and war-efforts 
that what remained of the press in 1942 was a shadow of its 
past glory. The papers had to present a flimsy appearance 
due to paper control orders and Government ordinance 
restricting the pages of the news-sheet and dictating space 
to be divided hetween news and advertisement, the type to 
be used in the banner lines, the news-items, the comments 
and what not ? The pre-censor order was promulgated at 
at the early beginning of the war and it took many shapes 
through the period. The strict military censorship main¬ 
tained throughout the period of the war was only lifted long 
after 4 V-tF day (Sept. 1945) and the press could return to 
normality after a real ‘blood-bath’ of half a decade. 



CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION 

1. The History of Indian Journalism 

The History of Indian Journalism can be divided into the 
following episodes:— 

(1) PERIOD 1780-1818 

The Indian ..Journalism at this period was the sole conqejrn 
of the Anglo-Indian community, and was all in English 
language. Vernacular journalism had not yet seen the 
light of the day. The important papers, arranged here 
chronologically, were Bengal Gazette (1780), Indian Gazette 
(1780), Calcutta Gazette (1784), Bengal Journal (1785), Orien¬ 
tal Magazine or Calcutta Amusement (1785), Madras Courier 
(1785), Calcutta Chronicle (1786), Bombay Herald (1789), 
Bombay Courier (1790), and Bombay Gazette (1791). 

With the establishment of the Hickey’s Gazette on the 
29th January, 1780, begins the history of the Press in India. 
During the period the press was generally subject to rigorous 
Government repression and control. Stringent regulations 
were passed for the guidance of the conduct of the Press 
whioh were preventive rather than punitive in character .) 
Several factors were responsible for this :— 
y Firstly^ the Home Government—the Board of Directors 
were opposed to any freedom of the press. They were 
against the diffusion of knowledge and spread of light 
in India. 

fiecondly* the character of the press itself. The mem¬ 
bers’of the European society were engaged in great 
scandals and making money out of extortion and were 
reduced to the lowest standard of morality. The Press 
would at once criticise and attack the conduct and 
thereby be made subject to rigorous repression. 

Thirdly , the political state of the country was such as 
* would not allow a free discussion and expression of 
views and opinions. The British had to struggle hard 
for their existence. The French had to be driven out 
and native princes to be subdued so that the British 
might become the supreme authority in India. Any 
fair or foul means was to be adopted ; and if the press 
was left free to reflect on the Government policy and 
measures, anyjpossible evil might come out# 

71 
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/Fourthly, the “Freedom of press” in England even was 
only nominal and not real. Large sureties, high stamp 
duties and large amount of advertisement tax were 
levied on the press. 

The early careers of newpapers in India showed that 
they were not useful as vehicles of local information of any 
rvalue, and were ^filled with indecorous attach 
Jtife and ignorant censures of public measures. The leading 
^members of the European community of Calcutta were the 
object of the malignant commentaries of the press. Libels 
were too frequent—frequent prosecutions for libellous matter 
on other papers in opposition were always launched. 

The reforms of Cornwallis improved the moral tone and 
during both his and his successor’s regime there was steady 
progress made by the press. They were now more concerned 
about public affairs than private scandals, one of such as 
secured for Mr. Willian Duanes, the editor of the Bengal 
Journal (1791) the deportations. The political condition of 
India and the publishing of offensive and libellous matter, 
compelled the Governor-General-in-Council (Wellesly) to 
formulate these rules for the guidance of the editors and 
proprietors of papers (May 1799), the violation of which 
was punishable with deportation : 

(1) Every printer of a newspaper should print the name 

at the bottom of the paper. 

(2) Every editor and proprietor of; paper should deliver 
his name and place of abode to the Secretary of 
the Government. 

(3) No paper should be published on Sunday. 

(4) No paper should be published at all unless and until 
it was previously inspected by the Secretary to the 
Government or a person authorised by him for that 
purpose, and that objectionable matter struck off. 1 

The trust of directors approved these. The newspapers 
were prohibited from giving any general orders or naval 
intelligence—arrival and departure of ship—unless such arti¬ 
cles had aiready Appeared in the Gazette. This was clear¬ 
ly a preventive measure to maintain absolute power. 2 
Lord A policy of vigilant superintendence 

ovqr the press. The_ condition of the press was miserable 

V^MiUcmd Wilson—History of India, Vol. VIII^ p. 381 

® Malcolm— p. 297 
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and since the offioe of the Censor was established (1801-1820), 
there did not occur one occasion on which the Government 
was compelled even to threaten any individual. 3 

(2) PERIOD 1818-1838 

In th is pe riod the Ang lo-Ind ian Journalis m grew to im- 
portance and numberT Tmportant"hew~'pubIications ”were 
‘John "Bull in the Sast r (l821), Athenatum (1829), Bombay 
Times and journal of Commerce (1836). 

Besides, all the important vernaculars showed rise in 
Journalism. The first Bengali papers were ‘Digdarshan’ 
(1818) monthly, and ‘Samachar Darpan’ (1818) weekly".' The” 
first Gujerati paper was ‘Bombay Samaj’ (1823). “Oodunta 
Martand” (182*>) was the first Hindi paper. Hindi Journ¬ 
alism did not flourish well at this period and Bengali, Persian 
and Gujerati were the three important branches of verna¬ 
cular journalism. Of these Persian was losing importance 
in the moffussils and the'towns due to the language polioy 
of the Hon’ble East India Company. In 1837 was published 
the first regular Urdu paper at Delhi—Sayyadulakhbar. 

The first great impetus to the press in this period was 
given by Lord Hastings, who was a man of some liberal 
views and had an inherent liking for effecting reform. He 
had a “meddling policy” towards the press which neither 
imposed strict censorship and strained regulations, nor 
granted complete freedom of expression and publication. 
On August 19,1810, the office of Consership was abolished, 
but t he Dir ectors did not sanction the change. 4 As a subs¬ 
titute, regulations for the conduct of editors were issued:— 

“The editors of newspapers are prohibited from publish¬ 
ing any matter coming under the following heads :— 

(a) Animadversions on the measures and proceedings 
of the Hon'ble Court of Directors, or other public authori¬ 
ties in England, connected with the Government of India ; 
or disquisition on political transactions of looal adminis- 
trasion ; or offensive remarks levelled at the publio conduct 
of the numbers of Counoil of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

\ 

8 Vide, Ibid. p. 300 

4 Vide despatches quoted in B. B. Majumdor’s History of Political 
Thought, Vol. I, p. 58 
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(b) discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion, among the native population, of any intended 
interference with their religious opinions. 

(c) The republication from English or other newspapers 
of passages coming under any of the above heads, or 
calculated to affect the British power or reputation in 
India. 

(d) Private scandal and personal remarks on individuals 
taking to excite discussion in society. 5 

This measure was wrongly interpreted as equivalent to 
establishment of a free press. With the beginning of native- 
press, Government actions were exposed to the public scrut- 
ing and general comment which were and influence of note 
and the authorities thought it the most serious mischief. 6 
So from the very first beginning native press was strongly 
9 opposed. Sir Thomas . JMlUttQ’ft . viejys^ of a free press were 
| that, it WQtnOSdermine among the.. ^natives all respects '“of 
European character and authority—that “the press was dan¬ 
gerous in the highest degree to the existence of British in 
ludia*” On October 10, 1820, W. B. Bayley, Secretary in 
charge of the press, delivered a lengthy minute in the Cal¬ 
cutta Council - regarding the tendency of the native press. 7 

In 1816 came the first native periodical in English (Bengal 
Gazette, by Gangadhar Bhattacharya) which existed only 
ifora year. Two years later (181^, April) came the first 
adventures in Bengali language, Digdarshan (Bengali, a 
monthly) and Samachar Darpan (May 1818), a weekly by 
J. C. Marshman, a Serampore missionary. On December 
4, 1821, was published the first Bengali magazine ‘Samvad 
Kaqmudi’ and than followed another important one ‘Sama- 
ehar Chandrika’ (1822, editor B. Bhawani Charan Banerji). 
In early 1822 Raja Ram Mohan Roy published and edited 
Miratul Akhbar, a Persian weekly. In the presidency of 
Madras no native paper came till 1830. But in Bombay presi¬ 
dency there was established a monthly magazine by Maulvi 
Ferozbin and a Gujerati newspaper by Furdoon jee Marzan 

6 Vide Asiatic Journal, monthly, June 1820, p, 610, and Malcolm 
Vol. II, p.301 

6 Vide Danger of a Free Press in India, April 12, 1812, by Sir 
Thomas Munro 

7 Vide An Early Chapter of the Press in Bengal, Modern Review, 
November, 1928 
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Jee. No Hindi paper was published till 1826 when ‘Oodunta 
Martand* came from Calcutta. The period 1818-1826 was 
especially noted in the increase of the English papers and 
periodicals. 

With the advent of Adam in 1823, the freedom of the 
press was greatly curtailed and the most infamous action 
was taken against James Silk Buckingham of ‘Calcutta 
Journal* (est. 1818). It was “the ablest newspaper^ which 
had ever appeared in India and gave a higher tone and a 
deepej Interest to journalism.” 8 

On March 17, 1823, an ordinance was passed which was 
applicable to all classes—European, Anglo-Indian and natives 
alike. Earn Mohan Roy and other enlightened Indians 
worked against this measure. 9 

Lord Amherst who came after Adam had not much sym¬ 
pathy with the arbitrary measures of his predecessors, but he 
did not repeal them and they did remain on the statute 
book. It was only the mildness of His Lordship’s character 
which tolerated the free expression of public opinion and 
on the eve of his departure he was complemented by the 
Journals in Calcutta, “on the liberality and even magnani¬ 
mity with which he had tolerated the free expression of 
public opinion on his own individual measures when he had 
the power to silence them with a stroke of pen.” 10 

In 1835, came Bentinck. Without repeating the pre¬ 
vious regulations, he granted practical freedom to the press. 
A passage from the Bengal Regulations ran— 

“The rules impose no willsome restraint on the publica¬ 
tion and discussion of any matter of general interest, 
relating to European or Indian affairs, provided they 
are conducted with the temper of decorum which the 
Government has a right to expect from those being 
under its protection ; neither did they preclude indivi¬ 
dual from offering, in a temperate and decorus manner 
through the channel of the public newspapers or other 
periodical works, their own views and sentiments rela¬ 
tive to matter affecting the interest of the com¬ 
munity.*’ 11 

8 Vide The Press before Mutiny by Ram Nihore Chaturvedi, 
M.A.i Journal of Indian History# Vol, 17# 1938 

9 Vide English Works of Ram Mohan Roy, Vol. II, pp. 431-32. Also 
Marshman: History of India# Vol. II# p. 411 

10 Marshman, Vol. II, p. 411. 

Condition of the Anglo-Indian Empire in 1832, pp. 182-83. Kay's 
Life of Metcalfe, Vol, llTp. 121. Trevelyan's Life and Letters of 
Macaulay, p. 282 
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f During the reign of Lord Bentinck, the Press became the 
friend and auxiliary to good Government. Both the Euro¬ 
pean and native presses co-operated with Lord Bentinck in 
his campaign against “Sutee”, “Thagee,” “Female Infanticide” 
and other barbarous practices that had crept in the Indian 
sooiety. The press proved to be an effective instrument in 
carrying on the propaganda for the introduction of English 
education in India. 

In the ‘Annual Return’ of 1830 we find a rapid increase 
in the number of both English and native periodicals. In 
Bengal there were 33 English papers, which included the 
papers we have already alluded to. Amongst the newly 
established ones the most important were ‘John Bull’, 
‘Asiatic Observer’, ‘Quarterly Oriental Review’ and ‘Bengal 
Herald’ etc. In Madras the number of English Journals and 
periodicals remained as before. But in Bombay there was 
an increase in the number of English papers and in addition 
to the above four papers eight fresh one s were established— 
‘The Chronicle’, ‘Commercial Advertiser’, ‘Oriental Christian 
Spectator’ being the most important ones. Some of the 
English journals were daily, some semi-weekly, some week¬ 
ly, some monthly, some quarterly and some annual. The 
total number of subscribers to English papers in Calcutta 
Vas estimated to be 2205, being confined to the civil, mili¬ 
tary, medical, merchantile, legal and clerical classes. The 
• native journals too had advanced at a rapid stride. In 
r the same annual return, we find eight native papers estab¬ 
lished in Calcutta—‘ Samvad Sangraha\ ‘ Samvad Sudhakar\ 
etc., eto., and four papers in Bombay, 12 Moomhai Na Santa - 
char and Moomhai Harcara etc . 

Metcalfe granted legal and complete freedom to the Press 
by passing an Act on September 15, 1835, which repeated 
the Press Regulations of 1823 in Bengal and of 1825 and 
1827 in Bombay (Aot XI of 1835.) 

“The editors of the newspapers or other periodicals works 
| in English language were required to lodge one copy 
: of every newspaper, regular or extra—in the office of 
' the Chief Secretary to the Government; and the editors 
of the newspapers and periodicals in the languages of 
the country—to lodge one copy.in the office of the 

^Persian Secretary to the Government. For these. 

co pies they receive payme nt at the usual rate.^ 

12 Study A8iatio Journal, Vol, X. p. 328, for the minute of evidence 
betore the Committee on Eastern Affairs, 1832. Also Marshman, 
Vol. III, p. 93; Beveridge, Vol. Ill, p.252; Asiatic Journal, V61. XIX, 
pp. 152-53. 

* 3 Vide Thornton, Vol. JV, pj^, 57 58, 
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HowwOTj._tbis 1 ne 9 .sur© was bitterly attaoked and fiercely 
defended. As a consequence, Metcalfe was prematurely 
re-called by the Board of Directors. 1 ^/ 

(3) PERIOD 1838-1878 

During this period the native English Press grew to 
enormous dimensions. It severely criticised the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which had its own importance. In 1861, 
Bombay Times, Standard and Telegraph, became tho/‘Times 
of India”. In 1865, “Pioneer” was established at Allahabad. 
In 1868, Amrit Bazar Patrika was founded as well as 
Madras Mail. In 1875 was founded the “Statesman” of 
Calcutta. A year later (1876), Lahore began to publish 
“Civil and Military Gazette”. In 1877 was founded “Tri¬ 
bune” of Lahore. The distinction between the Indian and 
Anglo-Indian Press was marked, and the importance of 
English in services, schools, offices and courts gave much 
impetus to Indian-owned English Journalism. 

But the vernacular Journalism had also grown, more so 
in Bengali and Urdu. Urdu journalism had gained an all- 
India publicity and had inherited Persian journalism. The 
Bengali journalism was responsible for the Government 
measure of 1878. Urdu journalism was not so powerful, 
although it showed enormous ability in its own sphere. 
The Anglo-Indian Journalism was still important, but native 
journalism in vernacular had overtaken it. Throughout he 
period Hindi Journalism struggled hard for power and 
money. It was only firmly rooted with the publication of 
several organs of Bhartendu ( e.g . Kavi Vachan Sudha, 1867- 
85, and Harischandra Chandrika, 1873-78). From 1835-1857 
the Press had enjoyed complete freedom and due to 
the establishment of the easy means of communication, 
it had seen the heyday of its prosperity. The Times 
of Bombay (now Times of India) was established in June 
1878. The Calcutta Review^.. J 1 Q.W erf periodical ^Pre¬ 
senting all shades of opinions, political, civil, social, theo¬ 
logical, atid others was first published in May 184X In . its 
very first issue Dr. Alexander Duff published an article on 
the horrible and inhuman customs of “Sutee” and female 
Infanticide” existing in India. **The Hindoo Patriot’ which 
later played an important role In the, ,Indian politics was 
started in 1857. Bengal was virtually flooded'with' native 
papers. The firsriffijK^ .^rgdgsh 

was published as ‘Benares ,Akhhax!^ 

of Tjfovind Raghttfiath Thatte, and soon after Sudhakar* 
(1850, Sashi) was brought out by Taramo&an Hitter, “ A The 
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most obvious reason for the late birth of Hindi Journalism 
was the backwardness of Hindi prose. Hindi still laoked 
a standard prose-style, so necessary for Journalism. 

During the two decades preceding the Mutiny, the 
English-owned^ newspapers bitterly criticised the Charter 
/Act of 1833“*5&mphatically the clause for the greater and 
I larger employment of Indians. The N. W. Frontier policy 
j of Lord Auckland and the annexation policy of Lord 
| Dalhousie found their critics in the English-owned papers, 
j They advocated and eulogised the cause of Western learning 
{ and civilisation to be ingrafted through the medium of 
\ English language. The English newspapers prepared the 
; background and elicited the public opinion for social reform 
j and they tried to prepare s much-too-loyal class in India. 
In the words of the “Asiatic Journal”— 

“Not the English newspapers, but the native played an 
important part in bringing revolution in India—social 
moral, religious, educational* and material. The 
Presses fought out against the non-employment of 
natives in high judicial, revenue, magisterial and even 
legislative functions.” 14 

The efficacy of the native press is estimated by the same 
Journal as having succeeded— 

“in awakening the slumbering energies of the natives 
of the soil, by producing in their mind a conception 
of public spirit, and creating national sentiments ; in 
, , educating them to feel and exercise their civil oap- 

abilities, in doctrinating them just principles in the 
science of Government and Political Economy and 
imbuing them with the right views of public morals 
and national character.” 15 

Standing at the threshold of the Mutiny (1857) we find 
English-owned English papers and native owned vernacular 
and English newspapers in close co-operation mainly for 
humanitarian and liberal reasons. Some we find then at 
their loggerheads due to their diametrically opposed and 
Qpnflioting interests. But just immediately before the out¬ 
breakof the> Mutiny none of them is viewed with apprehen¬ 
sion. The outbreak of Meerut changed the tone of the 
native Press. It began to speak out against the Govern¬ 
ment and symphathised with the mutineers. The English 

Vo! XXXI! 1840, p. 55 

16 Ibid 
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journals advocated a policy of rigorous repression and pub¬ 
lished inflammatory articles and unguarded statements 
which were apt to spread disaffection towards the British 
Government. Therefore Lord Canning was driven to resort 
to severely repressive emergency measures against the 
Press, and thereby check the growing tide of disaffection. 16 
On this the European community took great offence as 
they claimed extra-territoriality in India. 17 However, the 
measure as a matter of policy was unnecesary for the 
^disloyal native Press was less dangerous than the loyal < 
but headstrong English journalism. 18 

Thus we see that since its birth in the early eightoes of j 
the eighteenth century to the outbreak of Mutiny, the Press 
had a long and chequered history of more than three quarJ 
ters of a century, and far from instigating and abetting any 
mutinous spirit in the country, it played a very important 
part in the early history of modern Indian Renaissance, i, 

' (4) PERIOD 1878-1905 

The English Press continued to grow in importance, but 
it was the Indo-Anglian Press that had become the mouth¬ 
piece of the masses. The whole period marked the develop¬ 
ment of national consciousness, and it culminated in the 
birth of a renascent India in 1905 with the Bengal Partition 
agitation. But it was not only the Indo-Anglican Press that 
profitted from this ; vernacular press also gathered a great 
momentum. From the eightees, vernacular dailies, and 
politically enlightened weeklies were not sparse. They, 
were greatly helpful in strengthening new tendencies in 
social reform, politics and literature alike. The most pro¬ 
gressive vernacular presses belonged to Bengal and Maha¬ 
rashtra. 


(5) PERIOD 1905-1921 

The period following the Bengal agitation was a period 
of active constitutional and political activity which benefit¬ 
ed all the branches of Indian Press. It was in this period 
that a new orientation was given to our knowledge of : 
Western philosophy, science and art, and an attempt at 
synthesis made. For the cultural history of this period, 
the PAges of our newspapers, journals and magazines are* 
of utmost importance. 

18 Vide Gagging Ret of June 13/ 1857 

17 Kaye and Malle son—'History of Indian Mutiny III—pp. 11-14 

18 History o{ Indian Mutiny, by Holmes . _ . 

72 
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(6) PERIOD 1921— 

This period of a quarter of a century is a solid block, 
though it has a number of divergent tendencies, and has 
opened new branches in our journalism. The dominant 
man on the Indian stage is Mahatma Gandhi. He towers 
all others. It is his philosophy, his crusades against social 
evils and his fight against a powerful Government, backed 
with the whole force of bureaucracy, army, loyalists and 
traitors, that really count. His ‘Young India’ (1924-30) and 
‘Harijan’, ‘Harijan Bandhu’, ‘Harijan Sevak’ and papers 
inspired by him like ‘Tyag Bhoomi’ held a new vision before 
contemporary journalists. It is this period that has seen 
the rapid deoline of the Anglo-Indian press in importance 
and influence and the sweeping drive of nationalist English 
Press. 

The vernacular presses of the various provinces too 
have gathered an unprecedented momentum since 1921, and 
they await a much brighter period. In fact, the nationalist 
press of India in English and vernaculars has whole-heart¬ 
edly cooperated with leaders of political movements and 
suffered with them. Today, it is a force to be reckoned 
with. The Second World War (1939-1945) has carried it 
deep down to the masses, and circulations have increased 
manifold. All this augurs well for future. 

But Indian Journalism is bitterly handicapped, as it has 
throughout its career been the Journalism of a dependent 
country. Mr. M. Subrahmanyan, Editor of the Leader 
(Allahabad) in his welcome speech to the All-India News¬ 
paper Editors Conference (February 18, 1946) said: “Our 
demand is a simple one. We want a free press.” But here 
lies the most crucial fact. A dependent country can never 
dream of a free press. At the most it may show a sem¬ 
blance of such freedom. The war years (1939-45) showed 
a strong and bitter tussle between Indian Journalism and 
the Imperial Government. Laws like Indian Press Emer¬ 
gency Powers Act and the Princes’ Protection Act, make 
the functioning of even a responsible Press an utter impos¬ 
sibility, But the Indian Journalist of our day is alive to 
the keenest sense of duty as shown by the words of the 
Chairman of Reception Committee: “The Nationalist Press 
in this country commands an influence which newspapers 
in other countries might well envy. The attitude of the 
public towards our profession is not that it provides them 
with daily newspapers but that they are a power in the 
regenerations of the country.” We still speak of “the pre¬ 
servation of the high traditions and standards of Journal- 
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ism.” In the Presidential address of All-India Editors* 
Conference, Sri Tushar Kanti Ghosh said: “The Indian 
Press today does not compare unfavourably with the world 
Press, either in the matter of presentation of news or of 
expression of views. But we have to strive for further 
advancement, and I am not one of those who pretend that 
there is no scope for improvement in discharging the two 
main functions of a newspaper, namely, the publication of 
news and items of information, and the offering of criticisms 
and comments on current topics. We have to avoid giving 
a twist to news and suppression of news altogether under 
the mistaken belief that we are thereby serving a particular 
political party or advancing a certain political purpose ^It 
cannot be too often or too much emphasised that a news¬ 
paper is to be honest, it should see to it that the news pub- 
, lished by it is not only faithful, but accurate, at once 
untainted by prejudice and free from exaggeration. Strict 
regard for truth is an indispensable qualification for the 
gatherer and disseminator of news. Every newspaper must 
be free to express its opinion without being influenced by 
fear not only of the Government, but of any section of the 
public as well. Above all, journalists who have a great 
hand in the moulding of public opinion must have their 
minds free from prejudice and must be in a position to claim 
a measure of independence which is proof against tempta¬ 
tion. In other words, absolute incorruptibility must be 
^the indispensable quality of a journalist.” There were sad 
things to think too : “compared with the great newspapers 
of the U. K.,the U. S. A., Soviet Russia, Japan and China, 
the figures of circulation of the most widely read newspapers 
in India do not appear to be an impressive show. Owing a 
to economic reasons, each copy of a newspaper is read by 
many persons in this country. The other great reason is 
the vast illiteracy of the population. The progress of literacy 
will be followed by increasing circulation of newspapers. It 
will take a long time for the masses to be literate enough 
to read newspapers.” 

Thus, we see that English Journalism in India has a 
career covering over the period of a century and a half. 
The Indo-English Press began in second quarter of the 19th 
century, but it grew in importance only with the growth of 
' nationalism in the sixtees and seyentees of the preceding 
century. The nationalist English press of India haB a 
great history following the birth of the Congress in 1885* 
No history of the rise and growth of Indian public opinion 
and development of national consciousness would be com¬ 
plete unless it gives due cognisance to the role played by 
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the native English Press. With Congress, it has been the 
greatest front against the alien rule. What is more impor- 
that is its iniluence on vernacular national press to which 
it serves as a model. Of late, the vernacular presses in 
various provinces have largely expanded in circulation and 
influence, and the day is not far off when they would 
replace English Journalism to a greater extent. With the 
development of a Lingua Franca for India in Hindustani, 
native English Journalism must suffer, but Indo-English 
Journalism has still to look years beyond. Today it is a 
force to be reckoned with, and vernacular press althrough 
India looks to it for model and support. 

2. Causes of the Late Rise of Hindi Journalism 

The English Journalism that was being practised in the 
Presidency town gave impetus to local vernacular journ¬ 
alism. For reasons unknown, Madras Presidency was very 
late in developing vernacular journalism, but Bombay and 
Bengal soon developed their vernacular journalism—Guje- 
rati and Bengali. The main Hindi Pradesh was very far 
from those presidences, and came late in English possession. 
The N. W. P. was formed in 1832 and Oudh was amalgamated 
with it in 1856. For more than half a century it remained 
Without a single journal. It was only 1837 that Urdu 
journalism arose. 1 

The Hindi journalism of Calcutta was started and carried 
on by a colony which had not much strength. The Hindus¬ 
tani community there spoke many Hindi dialects and was 
linguistically divided. Hence no venture could run on for 
long. Writing to the Parliament for help, Sookla of 
; 4 Oodunta Martand’ (1826) had to say—“He continues that 

Pi the possibility, of an improvement in the circulation of the 
j paper is by no means probable owing to there being but few 
j persons in the city who read the language in which it is 
^published. The upper provinces and the ‘countries remote 
from hence’ are the places where his potential readers 
reside, but as the charges for postage are heavy, they are 
obliged to refrain from subscribing to the paper.” 19 

f (The postal rates were not uniform till 1837, and they varied 
with distance.) 

It is clear from the above that the difficulty lay in the 
fact that these early pioneers were working in a non-Hindi 
Province and far away from their readers at a time when 

\/■; 10 Quoted from Margarita 
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postal rates were very high. Other vernaculars have a 
‘hinterland’ and a continued history of their journalism 
from this time, but the early history of Hindi journalism 
(1826-44) is much chequered. This is due to the fact that 
Hiridl journalism had no solid foundation, and those others 
had. It, was like a ship fighting at a great distance from 
its base. It was a colonists* enterprise, and as the colony 
waS“ very small, it could not pay. With the development of 
Hindusthani business-enterprises the population of Hindus¬ 
tanis increased and it was only then (in the last 
decade of the 19th century) that it began to have a con¬ 
tinued history. 

In the Hindi Pradesh itself, Persian was the court 
language in the Mogul reign, and in 1835 it was changed 
to Urdu which thus inherited the Persian journalism 
and carried on its own. Hindi had many dialects, and 
Khari Boli was spoken and understood everywhere, but the 
Government decided in favour of Urdu. Tili 1849, Urdu 
had the monopoly, then Hindi journalism developed side by 
side, 20 and independently. Besides, the Hindu intillegentsia 
was given to Urdu which had been cultivated for long as a 
language of polish and culture. The result was that though 
much, of Urdu journalism was developed by the Hindus, 
they did little for Hindi. It was long time before Hindus 
took to Hindi. They read even their religious books in 1 
Urdu. Such was a run for Urdu that the Hindu religious! 
reformers too had to take recourse to that language or at I 
least Persian script for long. Khari Boli Hindi was lessj 
developed than Khari Boli Urdu. In fact, it was just in the: 
mint. Such as it was, it was unsuited for any journalistic/ 
enterprise on a vast scale. 

The condition of the early native newspaper press is 
best reflected in a letter from Mr. Stirling to Lord William 
Bentinck: 

“From 1824 to 1825-26 there were altogether 6 papers 
published in Calcutta in the native languages, viz., 
3 Bengalis, 2 Persian, and 1 Hindi besides two by 
Serampore missionaries, one in Persian and the other 
in Bengali. Of the former, the Hindi and one Persian 
paper was given up in 1826-27 for want of support and, 
j I believe that the Serampore missionaries have been 
I obliged to discontinue that publication since June 
! last when the Government subscription was withdrawn 
as a measure of retrenchment. The public subscrip- 

30 See article on bilingual journalism 
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tion to the remaining Persian newspaper called the 
Jantn-Jahannuma was at the same time discontinued 
, and it owes its present existence, on an inferior footing 
, as to types and paper, entirely to the patronage of a 
certain extent with English tastes and notions, and 
, amongst the rest a love of news, which is thus supplied 
' to them in a cheap and accessible form. Their contents 
are limited chiefly to notices of shipping, prices current, 
appointments, police reports, proceedings in the Supreme 
Court and descriptions of Suttee. They rarely touch 
" upon politics whether foreign or domestic, and never 
exhibit-any original remarks or speculations, except* 
fhg^ocasTonally iri defending the practice oF Suttee, 
against the animadversions of some European editors. 
The S erampore papers partook of much the same cha¬ 
racter^^ ~(v?lfh“' exceptibn, of Vourse, to what is said of 
Suttee) but the selection of articles of intelligence was 
more judicious apd varied, and better calculated to 
impart useful and important information. 

The Jam-i-Jahanntfma which I consider to be the best na¬ 
tive newspaper th it has yet appeared never contains 
any original matter. Each number presents a few 
well translated from the English Calcutta papers* 
abstract of the intelligence from the several 
courts of Hindusthan, as given, often very inaccurately 
and always most imperfectly in those genuine native 
sources of intelligence, the Akhbars .Not¬ 

withstanding all the extraneous support which this 
publication still reckons it seems to be sinking and I 
doubt whether it can stand much louger, because in the 
moffussil an article of the sort is not wanted, and in 
Calcutta, Persian is not a language generally under¬ 
stood or cultivated by those classes who alone feel in¬ 
terested in acquiring a knowledge of passing events, 
and whose tastes have been somewhat elevated and 
improved by their intercourse with Englishmen. It is 
to be feared that the poverty of the native subjects, be¬ 
yond the limits of the Presidency operates, generally 
speaking, nearly as forcibly as their want of curiosity 
to indispose them from affording encouragement to 
native newspapers.” 21 

The above quotation at length gives us a true picture of 
the eirly native newspaper press ani by the way reflects 
upon the more important causes which contributed to the 
late development of the Hindi journalism. These causes 
are : 

21 Quoted in Magarita, pp. 182-184 
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1. Poverty of our native subjects, 

2. Want of curiosity, 

3* Lack of Government patronage, 

4. Absence of any great motive force, social or religious 
till the advent of Arya Samaj (1875), and 

5. Smallness of those classes who could feel interested 
in acquiring a knowledge of passing events. 

These causes are to be taken account by every chronicler 
of the Hindi Press. 

3. Causes which lead to the slow development of Hindi 
journalism 

(1) The slow change of the metaphoric language used in 
early Hindi journalism to that of everyday use, and con¬ 
tinual dropping of dialectical and colloquial element. 

(2) Throughout the 19th century, there was no English 
model in Hindi Pradesh except Pioneer (est. 1865) and a few 
academic journals like Muir College Magazine or the ‘Pandit*. 
These were incapable of serving good model. In fact, most of 
Hindi journalism had to develop on its own line, and it was 
almost wholly unaffected by the trends of neighbouring 
journalism. 

(3) The comparative slow progress of English education 
and education in general in Hindi Pradesh. 

(4) The existence of Urdu journalism which fulfilled the 
needs of an important section of Hindi public and all Muslim 
inhabitants of the provinces. In other provinces Muslims 
were carrying on their activities in the vernacular of the 
provinces and there was no important bilingual problem. 

(5) The movements which gave rise to Bengali and 
Gujerati journalism were unknown to the people of Hindi^ 
Pradesh. Such religious and social movements were to rise 
in Hindi Pradesh after half-a-century and the conse-' 
quent late development of Hindi journalism. Arya Samaj 
was founded in 1875, and the first Hindi Arya Samaj Journal 
appearecLin~1877. M^ajwhile JHindi journalism .grew in the 
hands of literary pioimefs^who were not journalists in the 
sense that they claredTitttefor news/ This early association 
of journalism and literature was unavoidable, but it checked 
the growth of ioufnalism on a wider scale. 

(6) Later on, with the rise of national platform (1885), 
the lead was taken by Bengal (1885-1905) and Maharashtra 
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(1905-1918). With the advent of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
proposal of Hindi as national language being accepted, 
Hindi journalism just entered into political arena with some 
effect. It has developed immensely from 1914 to 1942, and 
the development has been mostly due to the nationalistic sec¬ 
tion of the press and the Government repression. The Hindi 
political journalism is now well grown out of infancy, and 
wields enorm >us influence in various sections of Indian 
public life. But till late it was hampered by English jour¬ 
nalism in the field, as the educated classes were not in 
any way sympathetic to it. Hindi Pradesh is more conser¬ 
vative than other parts ; hence the slow shedding of tradi¬ 
tions. 

(?) It did not make such centres as Poona, or Calcutta, 
and hence it has been much scattered and presented no 
model. In the last quarter of the 19th century, readers 
of Hindi Pradesh read ‘Bangvasi* and ‘Bharat Mitra’ which 
came from the Metropolis^And Calcutta Hindi journalism 
was rapidly gaining that strength which London journalism 
had. However, with the change of the seat of Government to 
Delhi, the tradition was broken and Calcutta Hindi jour¬ 
nalism suffered greatly. Today most of its journalism is 
a local affair, although it forms a very important 
section of Hindi journalism. Athough Delhi is in a way 
included in the Hindi Pradesh it has not much developed 
Hindi journalism. It is hoped that we shall soon have a 
Metropolitan press of great importance and influence. 

4. Parallel between Early Hindi journalism and early 
Engjjsh journalism in Great Britain 

V */As we have seen, the journalism in India was not the 
child of the printing press. The germ of it could be found 
t in the circular letters of the court and pamphlets (Akhbars) 

: issued from the Court as well as the regular official news¬ 
letter services, which the Government established for he 
purpose of getting important public and official information. 
The profession of a writer of “news” or “intelligence” was 
thus quite developed in its own way even before the advent 
of the English. There is a parallel to this in the “Beginn¬ 
ings of English Journalism.” 22 It is also probable that 
important statesmen found it necessary to have a constant 
supply of news, and established like services. Some of these 
must have been using dialects, and the vernaculars, especi¬ 
ally those maintained by Hindus and Rajput Chieftains. 

22 Refer article with ihis title : Chapter XV of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, Pt. VII 
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In the Stuart Period of England, such newswriters played 
a part of some importance. 23 

When^printing came to the aid of journalism, it was a ? 
cent per _ cent' “Government' or Anglo-Indian affair. The/ 
Company Government and its advisers were full aware of] 
the power of "the press, and were always reluctant to inter-! 
est fhe“natives in the art of printing. This is clearly shown; 
by the episode in which the gift of a printing press to a , 
v/hative chief brought down-right condemnation. This pre-* 
vented the publication of any sort of English periodical; 
till 1829, when Ram Mohan Roy and others started native" 
English journalism. 

But printed journalism in India did not grow in the line / 
taken up by English journalism. It had not to evolve in / 
the shape of broad-side ballads about battles and tragic/ 
events of the day, followed by isolated pamphlets (usually! 
termed “Relations of news’*)* periodical pamphlets and then; 
periodicals. However, there is a parallel in the production 
of the first Hindi paper (Oodant Martand, 1826) and the first 
English Newspaper 24 in as much as both were printed out 
side their linguistic area 25 . 

The vernacular papers had a well-developed model in 
English journalism which had already lived an existence of 
two centuries. But while vernacular journalism had not to 
discover a regular running title-feature like English jour¬ 
nalism, it had to develop the languige and the style of 
news in the same way. And it took long to develop these. 
And like the English journalism of the British Isles, Hindi 
journalism also faced the Government repression, and it 
faces it so struggling even now. 

5. Elements of Hindi Journalism: A retrospect 
(a) The Public 

Indian jpublil_was_notorious]y idle in caring much for 
its mundane existence. Most of the people wanted to lead 
a quiet life, troubled only by their few domestic affairs. 
People looked more on the world beyond than the world 
they lived upon. Hence it took a long time and wasted 
much effort, before they could be pursuaded to read news. 

23 Refer Historical and Political Writings, Ibid, pp. 192-193 

24 Vide The First English Newspapers in the "Nineteenth Century 
and After", March, 1914 

25 The first English periodical was printed at Arasterdom by 
Thomas Archer of Pope’s Head Alley Cornhill/ in 1621). 
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The early pioneers of vernacular journalism were greatly 
hampered by this attitude of the public, and throughout the 
19th century, we see a very slow rise in the circulation of 
papers, in spite of the best efforts. We know how early 
Hindi journalists had to wander from home to home, and 
.raadJhe news out to people for weeks together before one 
would oblige them by offering to become a subscriber. Some¬ 
times a lot of free issues were sent to an individual, but in 
the end, which came rather too soon, the subscription was 
seU aside. Till the end of the 19th century, people could 
only be made so much interested in the newspaper that they 
would read a weekly in a period of seven days in a com¬ 
placent mood and at leisure. There was almost no clamour 
for news. The tribal disturbances, and foreign news were 
responsible to some extent for developing a sense of news. 
The last war (1914-1918) saw a number of weeklies being 
at last converted into dailies and some retained their daily 
character even after the war. And the present war has 
repeated the same experience, with the addition that besides 
large numbers of one-piced single or double-sheet daily 
newspapers are afloat. The public has at last recognised 
the value of news, and these daily paisa-papers which more 
often publish unauthorised news obtained through a radio¬ 
set, found a hot reception. 

The early Hindi newspapers were a costly affair and 
they were only meant to be consumed in the societies of 
the noble and rich middle class people. Later on, the mer¬ 
chants and traders were enlisted on the list, and trade items 
and market rates formed important part of such papers as 
Vishwamitra and Venkateshwar Samachar. Since then this 
item has increased in importance especially in trading and 
manufacturing localities like Delhi, Caw npore, Bombay and 
Calcutta. The lower middle class was enlisted much later, 
and often after much efforts. It was wholly a service-class 
and patronised earlier Urdu and English newspapers, parti¬ 
cularly due to the policy of the educational authorities and 
the Government, partly out of the desire of keeping itself 
in good look of the authorities, and upper class people 
whom it aspired to reach. It was only after the last Great 
War (1914-18) with the rise of national consciousness and 
Hindi-mindedness in this class of people that it turned to 
, HindL newspapers and the process of change is still going 
on. Urdu journalism has lately lost much of its strength 
in the educated people of these classes. Those unadapted 
to English, however, out of sheer necessity, fall to Hindi 
newspapers for news and comments. 
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(b) The Government 

The attitude of the Government towards the press in 
general, and the Hindi pres 3 in particular, has been amply 
dealt with under this very head in the various chapters 
dealing with successive periods. Briefly, the Government 
has always been adverse to the liberty of the press, and its 
indifferent and often prejudicial attitude, has much influ¬ 
enced the growth of progress^ e forces in journalism. It did 
not make any difference in the English and the vernacular 
branches of Indian journalism till 1878 when it passed the 
ill-fated Act of 1878. The Act met an early death, but the * 
prejudice against the vernacular press due to the fear of ' 
its daily rising strength continues. The greater rise of 
national consciousness, the closer association of vernacular 
journalism with the pioneers in the field of politics, and its 
effectiveness because of its wider range are the reasons 
which have influenced the Government policy of strangling 
the vernacular press from time to time with formidable 
weapons like 124 A and Defence of India Act, besides various 
effective press measures and ordinances which are per¬ 
manent evils. 

(c) The development 0 ! mechanical facilities 

Most of the early Hindi newspapers were lithographed 
although typography had come into the field, and the first 
Hindi paper was a printed paper, and not a litho one. But 
the cost of keeping a litho press was much cheaper than 
that of a printed press, and the growth in the number of 
the printinglpresses in the Hindi-speaking provinces was 
very slow. Another reason for entertaining lithography 
was that most of these papers were bilingual, bracketted 
with Urdu words, and Urdu typography was non-existant. 
Even now, when it has co ne into existence, it is very 
costly, wasting and impracticable. When the litho was 
dropped, the centres of Hindi printing presses were Patna, 
Agra, Lucknow, Benares and Allahabad. The greatest 
number of papers was printed at the Kharagbilas press of 
Patna. With the beginning of the 20th century the Indian 
press at Allahabad and the Nawal Kishore press at Lucknow, 
and various presses at Benares printed a great deal of Hindi 
journalism. Within the last three decades, the use of the 
printing press has been enormous, and almost every town 
has a hand press or a tradle, while big cities have big press 
establishments, and modern machinery. 

However, the greater part of Hindi newspapers and jour¬ 
nals is still printed hand-composed and hand-laboured* The 
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meohanioal type-setter and more specially, the lino-type, 
are rarely used although these have greatly quickened and 
cheapened the production. However with the increase of 
demand, these improved devices will come in more frequent 
use. Viewed from the mechanical standpoint, Hindi jour¬ 
nalism has not as yet shared to the full the inventive ability. 
There are reasons for this state of affairs which we have 
enumerated elsewhere. Today with such low scales as we 
have, it is not profitable to employ a cylindrical press which 
can print at a rate of 25,000 copies or more per hour. It is 
hoped that such ventures would be coming forth in future. 

The two most important considerations for journalism 
are the^ rapidity and cheapness in getting news, and placing 
newspapers in the hands of readers. The ever-increasing 
network of railways, and the invention of the lorries and 
their introduction in India after the last Great War (1914- 
1918), did much to improve the means of bringing news to 
the readers. The development of reporting, aided by railway 
transit, by telegraphy, and still ever, by the telephone, has 
placed readers in immediate touch with the thought of the 
whole world. Hindi journalism has not yet fully availed 
these developments as it is yet in its infancy but with better 
times, and the use of aeroplanes and ‘radio’ (wireless and 
television) it will work wonders. A. future of bright success 
through the best mechanical aid awaits it. It is yet much 
behind times. 


(d) The Editor and his stall 


Journalism is as yet not well-developed as a profession, 
and apart from recent institution at Madras, Punjab Univer¬ 
sities, Simla and Sahitya Sammelan (Allahabad), students 
are not yet prepared for working in this field. It is true 
that a great newspaper is in itself an institution for bringing 
forth good metal, but though the secrets of a trade can only 
be learnt through that trade, the employment of raw youths 
turned down from other profession or unprepared for news¬ 
paper work results in checking the growth of journalsm as an 
art. The science of journalism, and a history of its litera- 


^ ture, past trials and present achievement must be taught 
\first if the initiated has to work efficiently. Throughout 
\the history of Hindi journalism we see it developing in the 
^ands of the un-initiated and the results have been decidedly 
jmcr editable. 


The early editors were either Doctors or Vakils, who 
carried on journalism as a side and leisure-hour business 
or Urdu journalists who had little knowledge of Hindi. 
This first phase ended with Bhartendu Harischandra, and 
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from his times the editorship has passed in the hands of 
eminent literary men or social or religious workers. This 
markedly increased the quality of journalism and the news- 
papers began to live not only as “literature of the moment” 
but also literature of all times. “Throughout the 19th century, 
the business-manager or proprietor scarcely interfered edit¬ 
ing. The result was the greater association of journalism 
with literature, till it became all literature The result was 
a check on the circulation of papers, of which there were 
so many laments, for the newspaper which would have 
attracted the public was sacrificed to the literary interest. 

It was with the projection of the “Hindusthan” that 
better and English-educated staff came to the profession, but 
the class of professional journalists and editors was very 
slow to grow and it did not grow much till the end of the 
first two decades of our century, although there were always 
individuals who made journalism their career. It is only in 
recent years that, partly due to the failure to find a place in 
other fields, partly enterprise, partly raised status of the 
press, graduates and undergraduates have fallen back to this 
profession. There is no special training in almost all cases. 
That is one reason why Hindi journalism has not yet 
been able to place itself on firm business line, and is rather 
more a heterogenous child of literature and politics than an 
independent entity. 

Before the advent of Saraswati, and the successful 
production of team-work, journalism was practised as a 
side-work (and even now the phase continues to some 
degree) and there were either no payments, or the payments 
were not much needed. Afterwards, the profession of 
journalism grew, and there is a section of the populace 
which earns its bread through journalistic adventure. The 
classes of these are the managers, editors, sub-editors, 
correspondents and writers. Of these the last is more often 
independent of newspaper policies and is not connected with 
a particular paper-—it practices “Free-lance journalism”. 
Almost all of these are, so far as their present state is con¬ 
cerned, ill-paid or low-paid, and sometimes irregularly paid. 
The most plighted is the last member—one who alone is 
responsible for the great mass of journalism in the form of 
prose and verse, that comes daily, weekly and monthly be¬ 
fore us. There is a movement for fixing the pay of the 
newspaper staff, but there are more than one difficulties in 
the way-— 

qjftranqT W ttcft 
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Several suggestions are made from time to time for raising 
the financial status of the writer. Pandit Benarsidas 
Ohaturvedi has suggested the need of publishing the articles 
simultaneously in several papers demanding a small quota 
from each. From the money so collected a deduction will be 
made of the office-maintenance and service work, and the 
rest may go to the writer. This he has labelled as “Madhu- 
kari Lekh Paddhati.” 27 This is a good move and it will 
remove the prejudices which work against the simultaneous 
publication of an article even when freely contributed, but 
there may be a flood of writers who, just for name’s sake, 
will fill the papers with some trash freely contributed and 
a relaxation of the prejudice may undermine the veiy 
system. The present system is based on the total subscrip¬ 
tion of the writer:— 

(1) No payment in most cases. 

(2) Prejudices against simultaneous contribution to vari¬ 
ous magazines and papers. 

(3) Meagre and irregular and delayed payments which go 
under the name of “Remuneration’' or Upahar or Puruskar 
The sense that the writer is a labourer and he must invari¬ 
ably get his honorarium is not yet developed. The writers 
themselves aid to this exploitation 

(1) A majority of writers write free—the student-gradu¬ 
ates and undergraduates and those earning their bread in 
other ways (the amateurs) are favourably placed. * This free 
quota destroys the balance, and the result is that the majori¬ 
ty of journalism is trash at times, utterly rubbish and 
unhealthy. 

(2) A minority of well-to-do people or people under the 
false sense of the dignity of literary work do not accept 
payments. They are freely approached, and they often 
oblige their patrons. 

Besides, on the part of our writers, there is no missionary 
zeal to carry their words to as great a public as possible—> 
they weakly submit to the free copyright of their articles, 

26 Vide the Presidential address of the President of All-India 
Hindi Patrakar Samcnelan (Paliwal) held on February 28—March 
X. 1942 

27 Vide his article under the same head in Sqinik of 17th March* 

J942 
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or copyright at a very small payment. There is no writer 
in Hindi who publishes his articles as translations in the 
various important languages in India, and none seems to be 
so daring. The result is a bad monopoly—a very small 
circulation never reaching more than few thousands, and a 
meagre sum styled as Paritoshik . The writers themselves 
have not learnt the use of short-hand dictation, and type¬ 
writers, and none of repute maintain even a smill office. 
Mostly it is all a personal druggery, the writer doing all the 
work between the first copy and the final copy. In the 
absence of business tactics and a sense of self-respect and 
dignity of high position, the writer is still to continue his 
plighted state. 

The editor class of journalism has always been very 
responsible, and it did yeoman’s work in the past. The 19th 
century editors can be held as models of industry, per¬ 
severance and high morals. These earlier Hindi editors 
had unparalleled moral courage. Their financial position 
was far worse than many of our days, but they resisted 
all temptations and could in no case be corrupted, e.g . 

“7 wet ^ 77777 % ^r<T m Trprf % 7 ff = 7 ^r ^gr t* ft 
^ i 7° Tift % ^r<?7rft % swrfft ft ^ 

7iftf ^ ft =3^ 571717 7 * 

ft7r 1 secret 7r% N 1 37 ft qfecrft 

77 ftrft ^ TJfr 1 33 ft ^ 777 rft 7 ft ftftt ft, 7*73 

TTft fftl 7 feci ft333T§ 7T 1% 3 fe7I I” 28 

In the beginning of our century, Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
placed such model before the journalistic world. But, later 
on, with the quick growth of journalism and the inability of 
getting a trained hand, the editorial chair slowly passed in 
the hands of less industrious persons who could only some¬ 
how justify their existence. With the new condition of 
educated unemployment and development of journalism as a 
definite career, the quality of industry and, in some cases, of 
leadership, is again going up but as the emphasis is drifting 
to the business-aspect of journalism, there is t general fear 
that the editors may fall down from their high morals which 
public expects them to hold. Haribhau Upadhyaya is right 
when he says— 

“fes^T 71 3§7JT3T foot 37T37? 3 73 ftft ft If 3% 7ft?3 

W.l %Tr 7ft ^fe73T 7 337r ft*rl 3p7r 3ft | ft 7£ 77 7 

38 Ref. Vishal Bharat, 1-2-4, p. 467, artiole by Jagannath Prasad 
ChatuTvedi 
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(e) Contributors and Journalists 

Through-out the 19th century, Hindi journalism was pass¬ 
ing through its infancy, and it was in the last two decades 
that appreciable number of contributors were born. There 
was a tendency on the part of some journalists and editors 
to monopolize their paper and oust every other man. We 
have spoken of solo-journalism practiced by some like 
Badrinarayan Chaudhry and Bharatendu’s advice to him 
not to do so, and invite others. In fact 

(1) Contributors were hard to be found in those days. 
Few people could write intelligent articles and none, 
of course, had any previous training as to the nature 
of journalism. 

(2) Editors could not distinguish between a magazine 

and a book. In fact, the name given to magazine 
was Masik Pustak, and even Dwevedi used it. As 
such, it was hard for the editors to realise that 
there should be various contributors and interest in 
a periodical. 

(3) Contributing articles was not a paying affair and 

hence only those with missionary zeal could afford 
their time and energy. Hence, few attempts. If we 
could get all the magazines and periodicals of the 
19th century, and count down their contributors, 
the number would not rise above a few hundreds. 
Most of these came from vernacular and primary 
school teachers, or established writers and poets. 

With the 20th century, conditions were somewhat im¬ 
proved. Through "Saraswati” Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
created a strong team of writers. Later on, many of these 
began to contribute to other journals, for “Saraswati” alone 

39 Reception address to the Second All-India Patrakar Sammelan 
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could not give all a chance. They were better educated and 
better informed people. A number of them were graduates. 
Many of them were teachers in colleges and headmasters. 
The result was that the tone of journalism w*s much raised 
and improved than in the proceeding period. 

After the Great War (1914-18), several causes contributed 
to the greater literacy and growth of education in Hindi. 
About 19*11, Allahabad University opened B. A. in Hindi, 
Benares followed. Soon after other universities arranged 
for Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in Art. And after a 
decade we could even find Doctors in Hindi. The result 
was much beneficial both for quantity and quality of contri¬ 
butions. The mass of Hindi contributors came from college 
boys. But this immense increase in free-lance journalism 
of the college boys created some difficult problems and was, 
in the long run, responsible for the deterioration in the high 
tone of Hindi journalism. 

The present day contributors can be divided in two major 
classes :— 

(1) Editors, sub-editors and journalists employed in the 
newspaper or magazine offices. They form the permanent 
staff and are most fitted for creating “the literature of the 
moment.” Leaders, articles on important news and events, 
topical essays, humorous sketches or tit-bits—the major 
portion of journalism outside “articles”—are written by 
those “free-lance” journalists, who contribute poems, Gadya 
Kavya, articles : topical, light or academical ; stories, and 
all other sorts. These are not joined to any editorial office. 
They write against payment on demand or just to satisfy 
their vanity. This latter class can be divided into five 
classes : (1) Poets, writers, essayists who depend on their 
pen for living, and who are more a writer than a journalist, 
(2) Academcial writers—teachers and scholars who contri¬ 
bute occasionally, the result of their findings, or indulge 
in academical controversies. (3) Journalists—very few in 
number. (4) People living on some other trade, business or 
profession who write in magazines and journals as side- 
business or for love of Hindi or mere name’s sake. (5) 
College-students—major part of free-lance journalism is, 
now-a-days, carried by these. 

Today, there is every day an increase in the number of 
newspapers and journals, and likewise also in the number 
of contributors. There is an ephemeral growth in the 
number of our writers and journalists. But, suffice it to 
say that may of these soon disappear into oblivion. The 

74 
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reason is that they are not well-prepared and well-equipped 
when they enter the arena. Most of thtm enter the field 
with such material as resists their progress. The reasons 
for their failure are : 

(1) Their little knowledge of journalism as an art, 

(2) Absence of knowledge regarding serious and trade 
aspects of journalism, 

(3) The present system of education is not so well-founded 

that a writer educated in its traditions and atmosph¬ 
ere may become a good journalist or man of letters. 

The medium of instruction is English and instrcution in 
Hindi so miserable that for the first 7 cr 8 years, there is 
little mental development. In his college days, the boy 
comes into contact with certain stimulants which induce 
him to write some thing of his own, In his student life, he 
comes face to face with magazines and periodicals. Most of 
the schools and colleges publish a quarterly, six-monthly or 
yearly paper and a substantial portion of it is devoted 
to Hindi. It is here that future Journalists begin their 
apprenticeship. It is not that all intelligent and dilligent boys 
turn to writing. Only those with inner urger for expression 
and imitation do so. In many colleges there are good Hindi 
libraries, and many cities have good public libraries. These 
are utilised in the maiden attempts and A. B. C. of writing 
is begun. Mostly the beginning is made from piracy, copy¬ 
ing or imitation ; always little effort is made to know every 
pros and cons of the subject. What kinds of contributions 
these maiden articles make, can be known from a visit to 
any magazine office. Still such maiden attempts find place 
in our magazine page — 

(a) because they are not paid at all and it is easy for 

the editors to relieve his employer of any remuner¬ 
ation he would have to pay in case the place goes 
to some distinguished writer, 

(b) through sympathy and pressure, 

(c) through manipulations. 

But every writer who has somehow or other found a place, 
would come out the socond and the third time as a pledged 
writer. Such wriiers are never trained for their art ; they 
write what they study or have already studied, and what 
they pillage or learn from other fellow writers. The result 
is that most of Journalism contributed by free-lancers is 
full of controversies and personal flings. 
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When literary or otherwise controversies see the light of 
the day, magazines and newspapers t,ake sides, and even 
petty writers are entertained in order to pretend a large 
following. A large number of our free-lancers begin right 
here. 

Amidst the new group of writers there is another group 
which confronts us on a higher stage of study and intellectual 
grasp. This group is born, in colleges and universities, where 
first stages of intellectual development are already finished ; 
and mental discussions and exchange of ideas carry the 
student a step further. The writers who come now are help¬ 
ed in their earlier career by their teachers, fellow-students 
and academical Journalism. It is right that a start should 
be made now, for now the student has to think for himself 
and learns expressing his ideas in a competitive spirit which 
calh forth the best in him. But most of student Journalism 
is an imitation of popular writers, and the number of those 
who exert their brains and show application and apprecia¬ 
tion to their studies, is very sm ill. These are not quick of 
pen, but their advance is certain. The other group makes 
larger contribution, but due to the lack of study, it does not 
write much on serious subjects. The result is that these 
writers try to attempt less serious things—and they step 
upon “short story” which they attempt in journalistic way. 
They do not even study the art of short story writing, nor 
do they care to apprentice in that form before they leap to 
reap a cheap journalistic and literary glory. It is an 
admitted fact that literary stars begin their life in colleges, 
and some of these are more progressive than their brothers 
outside, but it is only those who dip their pen in thicker inks 
who continue shining in the pages of fresh books. But 
the lesser equipped element soon traverses this limit of the 
college, and steps into literary field (of public magazines 
and journals), and their names begin to appear in weeklies 
and monthlies. The only weapon in their armour is the 
short story which chiefly revolves round their college world- 
love stories of college girls and cheap romances or any 
other such cheap stuff. The only other subject this army 
of contributors steps upon is “film”. There are a number of 
cino-journals in Hindi, and many weeklies and monthlies 
publish a cinema page, and these always welcome a novice. 

The first class of our writers emerging from colleges are 
always welcome, but even second and third rate writers 
have scope for progress in our contemporary magazines and 
journals. There is no dearth of such papers which are almost 
f&mined of all articles and for which it is impossible to get 
contributions from famous writers and journalists. The 
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lessers-rate class supplies their need. There is a kind of 
cooperative spirit established between the magzines and their 
petty writers. They soon rise in the estimate of fellow- 
writers and editors, and slowly get admission into higher 
olasses of journalism. But soon afterward most of them 
have their doors of progress barred and only a few escape 
through it to permanent fame. It would pay to know how 
many writers from the colleges reach to this eminence. But 
it is clear that our editors get two-thirds of their short 
stories from colleges. It is sad that most of these hopeful 
young journalists soon find their careers closed. 

Thus we see that from the very first, journalists who 
have their training in colleges and schools are divided into 
two well-established groups. Most of these finish their 
journalism as soon as they leave college-world and enter a 
world of toil and competition. Their energies are directed 
in channels other than literature or journalism and their 
demand on their vitality is too great to allow the divergence. 

It is only now and then that tchoes of past rekindle their 
fire whioh cannot survive long. The lesser-qualified class 
is blotted out first. Their inherent weaknesses are responsi¬ 
ble for their lack of adventure. When they turn to business 
or service for their maintenance, the sweet ambition of a 
literary or journalistic life, or the trade of a fiction writer 
falls dead. Eighty percent of our new writers and journalists 
are lost to us as soon as they enter into life. What a 
misfortune 1 They turn their back upon their old mistresses, 
never to return. The remaining twenty percent alone 
make their place in literature and journalism. Almost half 
of this number seems to settle in journalistic trade, but few 
are fortunate enough to live barely on this trade, from 
their free-lance contributions or get the petty ill-paid post 
of an Assistant Editor, or any other job in the newspaper 
staff—thanks to the Chief Editor or manager whoever he 
might be 1 And those who still remain behind continue to 
work in the field for some time longer, till they fall helpless 
and live a miserable life. The better-qualified class experi¬ 
ences not a much better fate. It too has to grope in darkness. 
Wrong and worthless traditions both in journalism and 
jonrnalists make it impossib e for a man living by his pen 
to keep his body and soul together. The journalist, if he 
sticks to his trade after all these unhappy deals, has to look 
elsewhere to meet his minimum expenses. The quality of 
our journalism depends on this class. Yet it is the most 
miserable. Its market-value is very small, almost dis¬ 
honourable, and it puts the trade into shame. Writers and 
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journalists of Hindi are financially bankrupt, and these bad 
finances are responsible for their easy corruption. 

In short, there are only two classes of people who get a 
permanent hold in the field of journalism : 

(1) People endowed with riches or sufficiently well- 
financed to carry on a free trade in their articles ; 

(2) People who establish contact with editors in their 
early career, and are soon attached to a newspaper or maga¬ 
zine office in varying capacities. 

Poor free-lancers are nowhere in this picture. The remu¬ 
neration they receive in a month is hardly a low-paid mill- 
labourer’s monthly wages. And still there is a cry of the 
upkeep of the sanctity of the trade, and hat off to our liter- 
ateurs and journalists ! It is clear that neither of the two 
above-mentioned classes can put sufficient merit in the jour¬ 
nalistic art. ‘The literature of the moment’ cannot be pro¬ 
duced by opium-eaters, way-farers or nerve-broken clerks 
that make a newspaper staff. 

(!) Remuneration of Articles 

How should the journalists and writers be remunerated ? 
What should be our principles in distributing newspaper 
gains to its contributors ? These are important questions. 
Yet Hindi writers and journalists neither place these ques¬ 
tions of their livelihood before their minds’ eyes when they get 
on writing, neither they are encouraged to judge their 
contributions from this point of view. They know that editors 
do not welcome their contributions nor they are necessari¬ 
ly to be remunerated. Neither publishers nor managers have 
a clear idea if at all that their labours are a trust to be paid, 
and if so, on what standard. Contributions demanding remu¬ 
nerations seldom find a chance in print, if they are not 
from a man of potential literary and journalistic eminence. 

The ephemeral growth of college students as journalists 
and their hard competition to see, somehow or other, their 
name in print and thus to add plume to tin ir feathers is 
largely responsib e for the dettriotion of the v hole situa¬ 
tion. Raw material, void of experience and st>le, forces its 
immature products on the unwilling editor on many a pretext, 
and wifh every mechination and if does not succeed, 
it is even ready to pay the price for seeing it in print. Yts, 
editors are some times as much as tipped 1 When a writer 
has entered the field with such a degradation, can he ever 
hope to be paid for his work. Besides, there is a false 
notion regarding sanctity of written word above money, and 
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there is an insistanoe on writing for mere name. Even tried 
top writers are prey to such prejudices. The position is 
thus:— 

(1) The college class of journalists, 

(2) Journalists who after a short career have gone to 
other field*?, and want to retain their names on printed page, 
if they get leisure, 

(3) The rich class, free from all monetary anxiety. 
Even if they may be sure to get semething out of their 
works, all these do not fight for remuneration, and some of 
them as much as think it condescension to accept it, if 
offered. 

When a new meritorious and industrious free-lancer 
enters the field ,he has to encounter with such prejudices. 
He has soon a bitter experience of publishers and editors. 
If he has got to get himself in print, he has to be obliged and 
not remunerated. He is placed in such a helpless posi¬ 
tion that he either drops or his whole perspective is blurred. 
For long he cannot judge what to ask for his labour, 
and whether pursuit of journalism could in the long 
reward him with his daily bread. To hope for a career, 
and take journalism as a profession—that is a mirage 
for him. And he is right so far as the present posi¬ 
tion and prejudices of Hindi journalism are considered. 
The result is that but for a few writers who are in daily 
touch with editors or are someway connected with the staff, 
almost all Hindi journalists are pursuing other professions, 
and what they write is more for fame and as a hobby. 
This being so, they require neither long apprenticeship, nor 
deep study, mutual discussion, or a serious practice of the 
art of writing. This is the reason why most of our periodical 
literature is trash, immature and unhealthy. Thoughtful 
and serious contributions are a nightmare. 

Previously, conditons were otherwise, although contri¬ 
butions were mostly free. Then editors respected their 
contributors, and writers wrote literature, not cheap senti¬ 
ments and immature thoughts. The perspective is changed 
now. There is no great desire for creating literature. 
Words are being wasted for no other reason that they 
look beautiful in print and they are a source of mutual 
admiration. 

(g) The freelancer 

The freelancer is a major problem of Hindi journalism. 
The originality, the progressiveness, the strength of 
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journalism chiefly depends on this class of writers. Litera¬ 
ture of revolt against tradition and new currents come chiefly 
from this class, which is independent of its trade pressures 
and formalities. Writing is a difficult art to cultivate, and 
it is only those writers who carry it as an independent 
and a whole pursuit who reach to the top. But such 
writers can only flourish when there is a way of inde¬ 
pendent living thrugh pen, and editors and publishers 
can suitably reward their labour. 

Is there no place for these free-lancers in Hindi liter¬ 
ary world ? How can their plight be remedied ? Today 
when there are a very few such writers in Hindi, the editors 
are at a loss to know why they continue their drudgery 
that is writing. The free lancer who depends on his pen 
for his maintenance, who knows the value of his words, 
and who takes every conceivable pain to gather material 
for his article, for days and for months, what price is offered 
to him for all his trouble ? Let us not speak of inexperienced, 
not-high-class cheap free-lancers who write for fame and 
pleasure-persuit. We are speaking for those who are the 
backbone of our literature and journalism and are indis¬ 
pensable for their serious grasp of subjects and their deve¬ 
loped style. 

Editors and publishers are compelled to pay their writers 
in money, if not for any other reason, just for courtesy ; 
but what they pay is not the price of their pen. This 
is not called “payment” or “remuneration”, but is given the 
honorable name of ‘Puraskar’ (honorarium). We do not 
grudge this dignified name. We know that the editors 
are not slow to profit from this nomenclature. What 
they pay to the writer can hardly be called “payment for 
labour”—it is an obligation placed on the journalist. Even 
journalists take it as such. Most of them meekly ask for 
puraskar and pay thanks in advance. This spirit is un¬ 
healthy. The result is that the editor tries to fill his 
paper with free contributions which are not few. If he 
can forego the paid articles, and make a copy of free 
contributions, he will return the former with thanks. But 
he can very little overlook the merit, originality and 
strength of the freelancers’ contributions. He has written 
for money and he has done everything to make his thing 
a real first class thing. When the editor has put it to 
all possible tests and it has come unscathed, and he 
cannot forego the temptation of publishing it, he accepts 
it, but when articles has been published, he cannot 
escape the usual practice of bringing forward the word 
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‘puraskar’ when paying for it in smaller coins than 
expected by the writer. Sometimes an editor, by sheer 
necessity or compassion, increases the amount paid as 
Puraskar, but even then it does not reach anywhere near 
the amount wnich, on lowest reckoning, would be regarded 
as the price for writer’s labour on his contribution. It is 
often said that they cannot afford to pay more, but they 
continue to pay less and please the management for that 
economy. When the writers complain of insufficiency they 
satisfy them with the idealistic remark that literature and 
art cannot be paid, what they ofr'er is ‘patram-pus ipirn\ 
The door is now barred for further approach Even the 
best magazines of Hindi have no fixed rates of remunera¬ 
tion to their contributors, not even a definite amount is set 
for this purpose. The result is that there is all the more 
uncertainty regarding the payment and the amount of 
money to be expected. Only established writers and jour* 
nalists of repute can manage to come near editors and 
publishers and carve a definite premium for themselves. 
Under these uncertain circumstances what hope is left 
there for a freelancer ? 

And even here the scope of freelancer’s activity is 
much limited. He is to depend for his livelihood on an 
insignificant small number of papers. There is no scope 
in a daily. Most of the dailies are sufficiently occupied 
by news, comments and editorials, and except in speical 
numbers, or ocassions of importance, they do not publish 
contributed articles. They do not pay for these. The usual 
cry of lack of finance is there. We know that our 
dailies are hard competed by English dailies and they can 
ill afford to pay for contributions. Many of them can only 
pay news agencies and not even their correspondents. Some 
of them pay their correspondents postage alone. Only ten 
percent of them can pay their special correspondents, 
and that too can hardly do them justice. There is only 
a half a dozen dailies in Hindi which employ and anyhow 
pay their correspondents but, as for contribution, they are 
not prepared or they cannot. A small number of dailies 
publish a limited number of articles but almost all of 
these are written out for them in the office. Freelancers 
are thus elbowed out. Associate editors and oflficemen 
take their place. A daily is almost a hopeless affair for 
our freelancer. 

Weeklies are no better. Sixty percent of them are hard¬ 
ly periodical publications of any worth. They are content 
with collection of weekly news, comments and notes, and 
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one or two articles. Thirty per cent are maintained by 
stories and borrowed articles. The production of these 
is so abundant that all of them can easily maintain 
themselves on these alone. And as we have said elsewhere, 
they are supplied ‘on gratis’. The remaining 50 per cent 
are cino-weeklies which publish articles relating films and 
short stories. Cino-journalism is considered the easiest 
of its kind, and hence any remuneration is out of question. 
The five per cent of miscellanies or high-class literary 
weeklies chiefly flourish from free contributors, and the 
remaining space is filled up by editor’s pen, signed or un¬ 
signed or under a pseudonym. If there is still some place left 
at all, it is given to the freelancer, and in no case there is a 
payment of more than Rs. 5 on contributed article or a bit 
higher on special articles written on demand. 

Then remain monthlies. All of these do not pay their 
writers. Most of them are fed with free contributions of all 
sort—and in any magazine office one can see files of them. 
Some of this matter is carefully chosen and given away 
every month. Payment is only made in cases of special¬ 
isation or where the free-lancer has already established 
himself in public eye. He must prove his credentials 
before he is paid or his contribution must possess some 
propaganda value. Even here the remuneration is very 
small, and often comes hesitatingly. The ordinary rule 
is Rupee one a page. The blessed get one-and-a-half rupee 
or two. Rupees three a page is vouchsafed for the higher 
gods. None can aspire for higher. Five to eight rupees 
an article is considered pretty favourable response. Can 
this solve the bread problem of one in bones and flesh ? 
Out of an average of eight articles per month, two only can 
be fit enough to adorn a magazine and six may go to a 
weekly. Practically they do not bring more than 25 to 30 
rupees—hardly a school peon’s pay. Is this creditable ? 
Or, is this desirable ? Till the problem of free-lancers in 
journalism and literature is wisely solved, we are sure 
to witness an intellectual and moral deteriation in these. 
We may even help the growth of a dangerous element 
shorn of all literary taste and journalistic. The Position 
of Freelance Journalist is nicely in an article on 
Freelance Journalism, in ‘Modern Review’, 1924, p. 560, 
thus:— 

“ The freelance must cultivate versatility. For him a little 
learning is not a dangerous thing. He must endeavour to 
acquire a reputation as an authority on the subjects which 
he selects for his articles. Nor can he afford, as a rule, to 

75 
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devote his gifts exclusively to a single isolated branch of 
newspaper-enterprise. The more numble his pen is in run¬ 
ning like the squirrel among the boughs of the tree, from 
one subject to a contrasted topic, the more likely he will 
be to keep himself employed all the year sound. Contrary, 
isolated subject will be insufficient for his economic wants. 
“It is not impracticable for the same general winter to 
acquire a reputation of a sort or special knowledge of many 
subject*—Arts, the contemporary drama, literature as 
death with in newspaper notices and reviews, Imperial 
politics, the statement and politicians of the time at home 
and in the Dominion, foreign affairs from Moscow to 
Washington and even the various breeds of pedigreed cattle 
to be seen at the annual show of the Southfield Club, and 
the breeding of blood stock for flat-racing and the popular 
Sheafle-chase. Out of the host of subjects so apparently 
incongruous, as each become topical in its truth, the veratile 
free-lance may earn a comfortable income.’' 

6. Limitations and Problems of Hindi Journalism of our 
days 

Journalism is the expression of mass mind, both consci¬ 
ous and unconscious, and the class to which this mass 
belongs is essentially important. Hindi journalism has 
belonged to and is controlled by the Bourgeoise and the 
middle class of Hindu society, and as such it reflects the 
inner working of the mind of these classes. Thus it affords 
us the knowledge of the history of these classes for more 
than a century, a period which has seen great political 
upheavals culminating in the birth of the nationalist India 
and still greater attempts at social and religious reforms. 
At the outset, it should be remembered that for the last two 
centuries politics as well as social and religious reforms have 
been the exclusive concerns of the middle class gentry. 
Hence it is not strange that throughout the whole history 
of journalism we keep at a respectable distance from the 
Children of the Earth while we know as much of factory 
hands as concerns their employers in the form of wages* 
periods of works and strikes. 

7; Journalism as a teacher and guide of the society 

A journalist is a very important member of a community 
or state in these days of quick transmission of thoughts. 
He propagates ideas that have not yet found circulation. 
In this respect he resembles a missionary and a teacher, 
though he is more daring than the two. But there are still 
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many roles which journalism and journalists play. They are 
at once Lok-Sevak, Lok-Pratinidhi, Lok-Nayak and Lok- 
Guru. 30 

A. retrospect on the history of journalism will amply prove 
that, from its very initiation, Hindi journalism has played all 
these roles. The 19th century journalists were constantly 
suffering financial losses, and setbacks in their careers, 
but they were men with purpose. They did not bargain at 
financial gain. The knew pangs of the birth of new ideas 
regarding social reforms and nationalism, and moxiey d ; d 
not enter their picture. But lately, there is coming into 
prominence a new class of journalists, who look the 
profession from a different point of view. Journalism is 
as much a trade to them as there are so many, and 
money concern is the only concern they care after. 
^ eft they say. With clear conscience 

they introduce a icf^TT advertisement in the reading 

matter about Bramhacharya. Kalelkar has summarised 
their attitude towards the reading public thus : 

“qqqqq q;l for qqqqr qrqqr €qr q q<qqr ^rff^ i 

nfif, q?r qfr mm frrW ftar I f* 3R?rr % 
fqsrrgq ?rCf t> ^ 33 qrq q?rf l ffl 1 1 

HTf^t fas m3 qft ?rrq?q^cn ft, 3 ^ nrf3 3-3 qfm w qr# 
qemr ft g^R^rq qq qrffqr ft sqqrr 1 1 qrfq; q.l ware qr qfqq 
qq qre qgfaqrar gqqqgrq qtm ?” 31 

It is this attitude towards public which goes by the name 
of realism which is responsible for willy-nilly acceptance 
and introduction of highly objectionable advertisements 
in the newspaper columns. There are cases when promi¬ 
nent papers are found to compete particular objectionable 
advertisement and in the attempt lower its rates. This 
caters not only bad taste, but bad business. No common 
policy can be chalked out in face of this state of affairs 
and newspaper economics remain unstable and tottering. 
While dealing with the history of advertisement, we dealt 
with Gandhiji’s strong and active protest through hi 3 
weekly ‘Navajeevan* against this evil. However, the 

30 Vide Essay 'Patrakar Deeksha' read by Kaka Kalelkar in Patra- 
kar Parishad, flhmedabad, translated by Kashinath Trivedi, Vishal 
Bharat, Vol. 9, No. 5, page 581 

31 Ibid, page 582 
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protest seems to have lost on Indian journalists as the 
evil still continues, with even greater impertinence. 

Besides, sometimes controversies are started and deve¬ 
loped in our newspapers. We can see that in the earlier 
newspaper journalism of the Company days, punch, satires, 
blasphemous articles and libellous mentions were a very 
common feature. English journalism in India has risen 
above this stage, but the vernacular journalism now and 
then succumbs to the desires of the editors and owners 
of periodicals, newspapers and jpurnals to gain wider 
publicity and strike greater sales. In the body of this 
thesis we have mentioned many such attempts such as 

*p?r I rw srwttzt sifter 

and many others. These controversies had engaged Hindi 
journalism to such a degree in 1931-32 that a prominent 
teacher and journalist from the south had to refer to it 

in a journalists’ association, thus: URU ^ 3RT 

ft *fr I ? $35 % ^rr^r # f, p;R 

11 wfs fifa % firmer sert 

11” 32 

When there is no liberty of political or social subjects for 
raising an intermediate controversy people begin to call 
bad names to each other. We believe there is no harm 
in paying a strong and bitter compliment, and start and 
conduct a healthy controversy. This is a very useful aspect 
of journalism, if there is no malice in the parties that enter 
the arena, and their pen knows decent restraint. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not the case with our present day journalism. 

There is no censor upon a contemporary journal or 
journalist except the highly objectionable and disgracing 
censor of the Government—Press Acts, Penal Laws and 
ordinances. In consequence, public conduct of our journals 
and papers is sometimes not very commendable. There 

is nowhere to be found RRR-gfe, and 

what to say of 

There are many obstacles in the way of fre 9 and pros¬ 
perous conduct of Hindi journalism. We will discuss some 
of them below : 


»* Ibid, p. 582 
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(a) The greater part of Indian journalism still continues 
in the English language. Able writers and journalists begin 
and end with English. It is for this reason that the whole 
Indian population, which can be only reached through 
mother-tongue, Hindi or Hindusthani, remains unaffected, 
and their efforts are, if not lost, not so productive. People 
think it below their mark to write in Hindi. While Bengali, 
Gujerati and Marathi journalism are favoured by the topmen 
of the provinces where these languages are spoken, conditions 
are different with Hindi. There are hundreds of specialists 
in the Hindi-speaking provinces but they are silent over 
important problems concerning their study. Either they 
do not contribute anything to periodical literature, or write 
in English. 

(b) Vernacular journalism, more so Hindi, is very poor, 
because no pains are taken to present the right matter 
in the right form. The journalist is very much handi¬ 
capped in this matter. There are no books in Hindi which 
avail all useful and important information. To a journalist 
shorn of technicality, we have no‘Indian Yearbook’ ‘Annual 
Register,’ ‘Who’s Who’, ‘Pear’s Encyclopaedia’, ‘Commercial 
Atlas’, ‘Handbook of Commercial Information’ and books of 
this sort in our language. Other vernaculars are as much 
handicapped, in this respect. 

(c) Vernacular journalism has yet not over-grown its 
English influence. More so Hindi. We are still following 
the footprints of British or American journalism as far as 
policy is concerned. This is even worsened by the fact that 
we make our contact with foreign journalism through 
English journalism. There is not a Single Hindi journalistic 
concern that subscribes a foreign daily. 

Foreign journalism is chiefly dominated by politics. 
Secular problems are the only problems in the West. Hence, 
the growth of party journals in those countries. Our prob¬ 
lems are manifold. Politics takes a prominent niche, 
especially in a slave country like ours, but there are still 
wider aspects of politics, and these are racial, social, religious, 
economic, educational—any number of branches of human 
activity which must be studied in the background of our 
country’s genius and our heritage and then the results 
placed before the public. No such study is made and contri¬ 
buted by our journalism with the result that it has not 
as yet developed its individuality. We have as yet not 
discovered ourselves, and our journalism is also groping in 
the dark. 
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8. The Government and the Hindi Press 

Of all sister journalisms of our country, Hindi journalism 
is the most watched and attacked journalism as the result 
of the unliberal Government attitude towards this democratic 
institution. There are several reasons for this state of 
affairs. Firstly, Hindi being the language spoken by the 
greatest number of people of the country and the provinces, 
it has to face the Press Acts and like measures of the 
Government on many fronts. English journalism is favour¬ 
ably placed in this respect. English newspapers and journals 
are fewer in number and the authority can approach them 
without the prejudices of a press-translation. They suffer 
because of one primarily weak position of the ruled nation, 
if for no other reason. Besiies, Hindi journalism had to meet 
the prejudices of not only one province, but of several of them. 
Hindi journals and periodicals are published in Punjab, Bihar, 
U. P., C. P., Central India, Orissa, Rajputana, Bombay and 
Madras—almost the whole of India (including states). The 
result is that our journalism has the disadvantages of multi¬ 
rulers and multi-legislations. Secondly, above 95 per cent of 
Hindi Press is acutely nationalistic in ideals and inspira¬ 
tions. The greatest of English journals are business-minded 
and when there is a clash between their idealism and purse, 
they choose to look after the latter. Hindi journalism, on 
the contrary, is ever ready to sacrifice its material advant¬ 
age on idealism. The result is that they are ever head-deep 
in bad finances. Thirdly, the Hindi Press is badly disorgan¬ 
ised. Although for the last 57 years there have been 
attempts to organise Hindi newspaper world, we have not 
yet reached to any considerable success. Press can hardly 
successfully meet the various dangers confronting it till 
it makes of itself an organised institution. 

The combined effect of the censor, Press Acts and the 
Defence of India Rules brought the newspaper world closer. 
In November 1940, there was held an All-India Editors’ con¬ 
ference, but it proved unsuccessful. The sponsors of the 
conference were satis fiei by mere assurances of the 
Government, but they soon knew they believel in a mirage. 
Hindi editors also held a conference in Delhi and the 
President of the Reception Committee, Indra Vidyavachas- 

pati spoke from his chair, thus: OTT*K<rft STScrft 

at bprt % Vr ttat 11 uw ut 11 

$\ ns % u Hurffiurat ^ 
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s? I ^rr qft ? qfc «Tf ^ ^rcNdr qft 

wsft eft ^ qflip qr JTdvfq fe? qCf 

star I 55 3 3 

The Standing Committee of All-India Newspaper Conference 
was held in Delhi on 1, 2 and 3 February. At the occasion, 
the Government Information Department invited the Hindi 
Press, and thus for the first time openly recognised the 
importance of Hindi journalism. The situation had, however, 
grown so worse down from the outburst of the war that 
Mahatma Gandhi was obliged to close ‘Harijan’ and ‘Harijan 
Sevak.’ He wanted the press to follow him, but this was 
not attempted. 

9. The tendency in our times—of more and more advertise¬ 
ments 

The tendency of journalism of our times was not anticipa¬ 
ted by the pioneers of the 19th century. It tends to depend 
more and more upon advertisement. In many cases, the 
cost of procuring news and articles is not much, but 
printing and publishing them is not always an enviable 
prospect. Hence the importance of securing advertisement 
and when possible Court summons and other paying items. 
This has shifted the emphasis in case of large selling papers 
from the news and comments parts to advertisement 
columns, and newspapers with large circulations are not 
always noted for careful ascertainment of fact or delibera¬ 
tion in their political judgment. The clamour for more 
and more advertisements is such that even the President of 
S. Sam mel in asked the papers to industriously develop this 
feature—probably influenced by the conditions of the V uro- 
pean press. But there is a great danger in the dependence of 
newspaper properties on advertisements, for a reorganisation 
of industrious condition may result in decrease in advertise¬ 
ment and the consequent fall in the quality of the enterprises 
or a run for advertisement may wholly upset the moral code, 
and the initiative may pass from the hand of the editor to 
that of the manager, as is unfortunately true in many cases. 

10. Postal Hates 

The rates of postal despatch are the same in both the 
cases of English and vernacular papers. The one-pice rate 
is higher when we realise the plightful conditions of Hindi 
journalism* It is for this reason that suggestion is made 
for an agitation to the effect that the postal rates in case of 

33 Vide 'Samgharsha' Feb. 10. 1941. 
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Hindi papers may be lowered to one pie each. This will 
much add to the wide popularity and sales and the postal 
department will not be a loser if the suggestion is carried 
out. 34 

11. Union of Hindi Journalists 

The need of a Journalists’ Association was felt very 
early by the Hindi journalists, probably for the first time 
in India. Till then no association of such a nature was 
conceived or formed by the journalists of any other verna¬ 
cular. In 1884, through the efforts of “Prayag Hindi Samaj” 
was established the Hindi Uddharni Pratinidhi Sabha and 
within it the first Journalists’ Association ‘Sampadak Samaj’ 
or ‘Sampadak Samiti’ under the presidentship of B. Ram- 
krishna Varma of Bharat Mitra. Pandit Radha Charan 
Qoswami was the secretary of the Samiti. It was, however, 
shortlived, and was defunct after a year. In 1890, there 
was a move in the newspaper world for the resurrection of 
Sampadak Samaj and Ghamparan Chandrika published an 
appeal for this purpose. The editor of ‘Vidya Dharam 
Dipika’ welcomed the move and added— 

ft % *wr ferfasr gfk I ft* n't *nc<TR$ rtr ^t 
WFRT ft <ft H ^ ft 

11 ” 35 

The move did not seem to materialise. In 1896, wr iting 
on the necessity of a Journalists’ Association, Radha Krishna 

Das Says—* Wrt | I SPOT 

In 1907 there were again talks of a union of journalists, 
and in that very year a Sampadak Samiti was again formed 
at Prayag. Sri Purushottam Das Tandon was the organiser 
(Samchalak). This institution lived a rather not much useful 
life till 1913. Even the credit of this would go to the 
organising ability and determination of one man—Tandon. 
After Hindi Sahitya Sammelan was established in 19 L0, 
the annual session of the Samiti was held with that of 
Sahitya Sammelan. In 1913, the Lucknow Session of the 
Hindi S. Sammelan, the organisation broke down. 

Till 1926 (for 13 years) there was no such institution in 
the Hindi world, but in 1926 when the annual session of the 

34 Vide Presidential address : 2nd All-India Patrakar Sammelan. 

83 Vide Vol. II Nos. 2, 3, 4 , 5 combined, note on p. 15. 

38 Vide 'Samayik Hindi Patron ka Itlhas’: Radha Krishna Das. 
p. 519-520. 
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Sahitya Sammelan was held at Brindaban, the Samiti was 
under the name of Sampadak Sammelan, and the first session 
held under the presidentship of Pandit Babu Rao Vishnu 
paradkar (editor of Aj). This time the organisation was 
a bit stronger. Moreover newspapers, journals and periodicals 
had grown wakeful to the need of a strong journalism. People 
wanted to fight the inconvenience and the difficulties that 
came in the way. 

But the Organisation proved far from a strong one. 
Commenting under the head Pandit 

Banarsi Das Chaturvedi says—t ft 77 

ftfavr fas |?rr, 7f ?nsrr fatrerr $ qftftcr ft I 
prrtt to ft m tfftfvnr ffar ft qftt sfupmtvft ™ 

ft77 qft vwd 77 ftnsJT ?rqft affair 77 5 ^ 

3^*7 w tt % l 37 37; &rr TJKfa 3 ft 1777777, 37 37? 3^33 ft 3 r 
7^3 tl” 37 

Yet the organisation has survived. The second patrakar 
Sammelan (Sampadak Sammelan) was held at Bharatpur in 
1928 under the presidentship of Makhanlal Chaturvedi and 
Pandit Banarsi Das was elected its Secretary. The third 
conference was to take place at Muzaffarpur. But the 
utility of such a conference was not well-established and 
people were unwilling to contribute anything of substantial 
importance to it. This is evident from the fact that no less 
than five important personages of the Hindi world (Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi, Madan Mohan Maiviya, Lakshman 
Narayan Garde, Haribhau, Sri Prakash) were approached 
for the presidentship of the third session but none of them 
agreed to share the responsibility. 38 The fourth conference 
was presided by Syt. Lakshman Narayan Garde, editor ‘Sri 
Krishna Sandesh’ at Gorakhpur. Noticing it in its editorial 
columns, Vishal Bharat, 3.1. 2, p. 307, writes : 

% 3 ifs 7 7ft 77 eft uro 

7*ft I, cre ft?r ercc ft ft, ?3 q* f^rrc 753 w 4 

srrft 7373; 773 fT3 ft % %ft Tftf ftt for* 3^f ftft I 3%-7% 
swrrcqr qtvR % % fau; 3?73 3ft, 7ff 37 * ft 

swterc % sTiqfa^r % faft ftt <rsrcr srCf sift”. 

87 Vide Viehal Bharat, Nov. 1930, pp. 676-77 

88 Vide Vishal Bharat, 1.1. 6 p. 845 
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trap ^ | % fur^ ^ srfcrfeu qsf| % 

HqK^ I, I % ^l4 % fsRfsT H^TUfa % JRTfa # 

I....I ” 39 

The conference was not successful. 40 It was timed when 
the subject committee of the Sahitya Sammelan was to be 
in a sitting, and very few editors and journalists could 
participate in it. The President had not written down his 
presidential speech. He spoke extempore. 41 Next session 
was held on the 28th May, 1931, under the presidentship of 
Swami Bhawani Dayal. 42 The 8th annual gathering of 
Hindi Sampadak Sammelan was held at Indore under the 
presidentship of Indra Vachaspati. This session was very 
important. Till now Sammelan was an appendage to Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, and had no independent existence. 
Sometimes the meetings of the Sampadak Sammelan and 
those connected with Hindi Sahitya Sammelan so synchro¬ 
nised that few journalists could attend the former. The 
Indore Session was wholly an independent session. From 
this year, Patrakar Sammelan broke all its connections with 
Sahitya Sammelan. The organisers of this year’s session, Sri 
Vinayak Sitaram Sarwate, Sri Surajmal Jain and Sri Kalika 
Prasad pixit deserve the credit for this important phase in 
the history of the Sammelan. 43 From this time the organisa¬ 
tion has slowly risen to importance and power, and has come 
to be known as Akhil Bhartiya Hindi Patrakar Sangh after 
its 1940 session. After the third session in 1943, at Calcutta 
the president, Professor Indra Vidyavachaspati, issued the 
following statement to the press in which he expressed that 
the foundations were firmly laid, and walls were being raised, 
of the temple of Hindi Journalists’ Association. He classified 
the resolutions passed at the session in the following 
grades— 

(0 UW ^ €3 5RRTI 

(r) T5ft wk smrqjt # .sfrc %. ^rr% srfo??vjl- 

% £krrc*ir sra?* l 

■ ' (\) uflrcrc-ret i 

Ibid, p. 302. 

40 Vide Vishal Bharat, 3. 1. 3, p 43 <. Study article 'Patrakaron 
x ka Sangathan' by Shiv Sundar Sharma, Vishal Bharat, December 1930, 

pp 749—752 

41 Vishal Bharat, 3. 1. 3, p.435 : shor notices of the speech 

42 For address, see Vfshal Bharat, June 1931 pp. 808-810 

43 Vide Vishal Bharat, March 1933/ p; 443— 
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(*) ff^ qft urqfaq? cT 5 u 3rrf*tq> f?q% q*»rr I 

The previous attempts at journalists’ association were futile, 
and hence steps were early taken to give this new attempt 
a solid ground. Some of these were *. 

1. The permanent office of the Sangh be maintained 
at Delhi. 

2. There should be concordance and formality in the 
rules which are passed to guide its course, 

3. The Sangh is registered. 

4. Permanent funds be maintained. 

5. The Delhi office should secure the services of a 
Secretary and an Asssitant Secretary. It was hoped that 
these steps would give the association a security never 
obtained by previous attempts. Every Hindi newspaper and 
journal was invited to do its duty by affiliating itself 
to the Sangh and the following subscription was charged 
for the'afflliation : Daily, Rs. 30, weekly, Rs. 10, and monthly, 
Rs. 5. Every journalist could get a membership of the 
Association on signing the prescribed form with the pay¬ 
ment of one Rupee. The newspapers and journals were 
not only to carry on an agitation in their columns, but also 
through various associations of the newspaper-men and 
journalists. It was suggested to raise the quality and the 
tone of Hindi journalism, e . g . 

“qqmt qft qVrar qsrt smurfs foqr f% % 

qqqjR-wr qft qtf^r u sffa fafer q^l u ^qg^ 

Rprr srft i qqi % qqqtvRi u gsasrepff qft sqqwr.tf srnr l 
v—^ qqr w? ft sqpft % q^t % wcM.qtt gf 
^ q<q q*qr i” 

The Sangh was to plan things for removing difficulties about 
newsprint, advertisement etc., as also the economic and 
financial plight of Hindi journilists. To meet this end, 
the Session resolved that the lowest salary of a paid 
Apprentice-Editor should be Rs. 35, and Asstt. Editor should 
on no account get less than Rs. 50. Dearness allowance must 
be sanctioned during the period of war. Arrangements must 
also be made for the provident fund. ^-Besides, the president 
was empowered to consider the day-to-day f difficulties of the 
ournalists, and give his advice to the^Sangh. The President, 
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in the end implored : “'PWTWfit % fq^TC 3Tg<tq | f% 

% qqqRHqqt IRqrq qt q[q q qftftrq qtat t q 

q? I If ^TfcTT | ft ?PFI«R qTU 3 SERUfaft «CT 5Tt STfe^sTta ft, 

q? Ml q* Hf fq qq ffJ^t % qrqftfqt ^ S%ta % 
srr^rff qr qr*ta q* ftqr jut 11” 44 

The idealogical and mental drawbacks of the contempo¬ 
rary Hindi journalism were pointed out by Sjt. Makhanlal 
Chaturvedi from the presidential chair of the 31st Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, as thus : 

“(t) prft ™ srrsr qfc fqtft ?qrcr qqrqR q*; w? <tat qr 
qq$q qq 3 ^q q^f f qt qrfqq^R qrqjft qqt % l ?fq?rt qqt % 
qur^rr sqtar I qfk fita# % qrsq qt fqqRqrq q*qr taqr 11 q^ 
q *3 % faqfqj q qfl, q?g % qfcr^ q ^ ftqfqr qr g^r wgqq qr: 
Start i 

(r) ?qf* qqqR qq ?rqqT gtaqraq qff tx x xqqqr 
qfepq qqt qrk qrffcq % qqrqf % g 1 ^ q£t tatr qrqr l 
(0 ^ranr % qqrqR-qq qt qqqqqr ^ qqt qr qrqurqf 
?q ^rr qr qqqq 41, qqtfq qf fq^tft 1 1 qR snfsft *r srrt I, 
sfta qrgqK % qrq ^q w.i qro?Tr qqt qt ?q^f if rq?T star qfeq 
11 muq % fqwrq, mqq srq^ qftfqqrqq gtaq qqqrrt qt tqr 

I IX x X 

(v) qqt qr qt?ffqq fiq ta gqrr 11 <q\r(t, sRrqt, u*qRt, 
qM, gqrqrqt, qrqqrftat, rq?cd, tq^qt, qftqqt, taqrart, q?fq 
rit^Y, srqrqqqd, qfqt, qqrqta urs^t, Stair gqt, ^ srq^ft 
q«qqr qff qqq-gqq qi fq qgq qq 11 gqftrta ftat: qqt 
qt qqqq srqqr-ur qff qqrq qrqr i” 

Thus we see that in certain respect our journalism has 
deterioated. When we place contemporary journalism along 
with later 19th century journalism, the differencd speaks 
for itself. 

12. A Resume 

In these pages we have tried to bring out a clear view 
of the journalistic current in Hindi, its eddies and whirlpools, 


44 Vide Hindustan# 31st July# 1943. 
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its slow and rapid progress. The stream is even now on 
its course, and with changing state of time, it is developing 
newer momentum. How this new stream (of journalism) 
is related to the history of our literature, this has also to a 
little extent been seen. We have noticed the different 
peculiarities of different periods, and also where the progress 
lay, W e have clearly pointed the changing notes, and the 
continuity under such changes. 

From a study of the preceding chapters, it is hoped, the 
history of progress and development of Hindi journalism 
would be clearly understood. Besides, one can easily say 
that the main tendency of the Hindi journalism of 1850-1900 
was social and religious. This tendency is still greatly 
shown in a host of monthly organs devoted to social topics, 
social reform, religion and philosophy. In this field, there 
is definitely a progress as the tendencies have crystallised 
in separate magazines while in the Bhartendu period, every 
paper made these causes its own and gave some of its pages 
to it. The two most developed of these tendencies are the 
problems effecting womenfolk and Achhuts (Harijan). Both 
can claim a number of magazines for their cause. The 
awakening of our womenfolk upto 19:1, and the advocacy 
of the Achhuts’cause by Gandhi and the Congress (1931—) 
have done much to further and crystallise these tendencies 
in Hindi journalism. 

Pure religious organs are few, as of late religion is much 
tabooed. But ‘Kalyan’ ‘Sankirtan’ and a for others are re¬ 
gularly published. They are not a force in Hindi journalism 
which is a mundane and progressive non-religious force, 
yet they count in our country which has its roots in reli¬ 
gion. The religious currents of journalism of the later 
quarter of the 19th century and first decade of the 20th 
century, were due to the activity of the Arya Samaj and 
its reaction on orthodox Hindus. With the march of time, 
the reaction started with Arya Samaj has lost its bottom 
and Arya Samaj itself does not claim a forceful journalism 
like that of those days. 

The main tendencies of Hindi journalism today are liter¬ 
al y and political. The literary journalism is mostly confined 
to magazines and weeklies. Of these magazines are more 
important. Political journalism is carried forward by week¬ 
lies and dailies. Dailies are whole and sole political affair. 
They publish chiefly news and comments or news in the 
shape of editorials, leaders leading, articles, contributions, 
cartoons and tit-bits etc. Literary effect here is the method, 
not the aim. Weeklies give weekly reviews on current news 
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and published books and enterain us in a variety of ways. 
They are midway between the magazines and the dailies 
and few of them are as important as either a daily or a 
monthly. 

Our modern times are times of new innovations and ex¬ 
periments in Hindi journalism these experiments are carried 
out in political and literary spheres. In Politics, Socialism and 
Communism, and in literature of Progressivism ( Pragativad) 
which allies literature with politics and life in general are 
the revolutionary tendencies. Both are still in the infancy 
and they shall take time to develop in mighty forces. It is 
only since 1933 that these tendencies have crept up and 
coloured our literature and journalism. However, it is 
certain that a new page is being added in the history of 
Hindi journalism so far as its spirit, language and sensibility 
are concerned, although the outer aspects (get up, make up, 
layouts etc.) are still foreign and lag behind the new models 
in the Western countries. 

Modern Hindi journalism covers all phases of life—for 
what is journalism but a true reflection and comment on 
contemporary life ? News, comments, notes, skits, sketches, 
tit-bits, cartoons, caricatures, reviews of books and events, 
poems, short stories, one-act plays, radio-plays and features, 
interviews and essays—this is the panorama of Hindi jour¬ 
nalism. All that is published as such would undoubtedly 
be useful to the writer of a history of contemporary times, 
while not much will go to make the “literature of all times.” 
It is the ‘literature of the moment’ which is that which 
journalism aims at, but the tendencies which are shown in 
such literature, strengthen and crystallise in the shape of 
poems, short stories, essays and books which pass on to 
future generations. It is that aspect of journalism which is 
important for the student of Hindi literature. In brief, the 
history of journalism can be written under three heads : 

(1) “Literature of the moment” 

(2) Politics 

(3) Reflection of contemporary life and mind 

There is ample material in Hindi journalism for a study 
under these three heads ; and for all these three, journalism 
is the only important source. As such, it stands on the 
same footing as edicts and engraved proclamations and 
should be protected for later use. However, as times go, there 
is no provision for the safe deposit of this national treasure 
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for the use of succeeding generations. This loss is effected 
in many ways : 

(1) Non-existence of libraries of journals and magazines. 

(2) Most of the present libraries only keep important 
monthlies and weeklies and dailies are ruthlessly sold after 
every six months or a year. 

(3) The extra copies and used cjpies are sold on grocers’ 
shop. 

(4) Waste and decay by carelessness. 

(5) Government ban, seizure, and destruction, e. g. recent¬ 
ly the Government destroyed all old files, and copies of 
such important national treasure as Gandhiji’s ‘Harijan’. 
Even great journalistic concerns like Indian Press, Vishwa- 
mitra, AJ do not preserve copies exchanged of other 
newspapers and periodicals. The result is a rapid destruction 
of this primary source of contemporary history of our times 
and literature. 

In the body of the thesis we have divided the theme into 
several periods; but we can more conveniently take it as : 

(1) Period of rise and growth (18 26-1921) 

(2) Period of consolidation (1921-1933) 

(3) Journalism of our days (1933-1945) 

We see that Hindi journalism begins with modern times and 
under influence of British institutions and Western thoughts. 
In the first period (1826*1921) it forged a language for itself 
and allied itself primarily with social reforms and religious 
propaganda. Its outlook is outworn and it more often looks 
to its ancient heritage. In the second period (1921-33) it is 
used as a great political weapon in the hands of national 
leaders, and still cent-per-cent Congressite. Gandhiji and his 
teaching are at the core. In the third phase through which 
we are passing (1933—) it is using the doubie-edged sword 
of literature and politics, and has divided allegiance^ with 
Congress, Socialism, Communism and other poPtical ‘isms’. 
However, it has grown from strength to strength, aud as 
soon as its limiting forces and factors are removed, it is sure 
to be a real ‘Fourth State’ for the Indian people. 

What are these limiting factors, we have discussed else¬ 
where. Here we only enumerate them. They are : 

(1) The non-emergence of India- as a real political power. 
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(2) The non-democratic system of Government 

(3) Influence of English language and as a consequence 
an unequal competition (‘run’) with English journalism 

(4) Highly discouraging illiteracy 

(5) The problem of language 

When these factors are removed, we will have real effective 
Hindi journalism as national journalism. With Hindi as 
national language, ana a spoken language of 200 millions, the 
centralised and governing position of Hindi Pradesh in Indian 
politics, Hindi is sure to produce journalism of unprecedent¬ 
ed strength. With aerial distributing facilities it would 
develop'national papers of much greater sales than ‘Daily 
Express’ (',543,000) or ‘Daily Herald’ (20,000,000). The 
enormous subscription of a paper depends on (1) the central¬ 
isation of the press, (2) the party affiliations and (3) finance. 
But all these factors are closely associated together. Let us 
study these vis-a-vis Hindi journalism : 

(1) Centralisation ot the Press 

“In Great Britain, France and Russia the Press is highly 
centralised in the capital, and circulations are corres¬ 
pondingly large. In the United States, Germany and 
Italy, the Press is decentralised, and circulations are 
normally much smaller. In Great Britain this dominance 
of Capital is la gely due to the smallness of the country, 
and the admirable railway service, which means that 
the newspaper printed in London one evening can be 
on the breakfast table in most parts of England next 
morning, and can be read beforehand even in remote 
parts of Wales and Scotland.” 45 

The ‘smallness* or ‘vastness’ of the country is not likely to 
affect much the future with newspaper distributing planes, 
but another allied factor, the density of the population, is 
much in favour of Hindi journalism. The density of popula¬ 
tion is more important than the total from the point of view 
of distributing newspapers. No other language stands in 
chance of so glaring high circulation as Hindi. With the 
change of times, Hindi is sure to develop (1) the national 
daily newspapers, that is, the daily morning newspapers 
which will have a nation-wide circulation or influence, (2) 
evening newspapers at the Capital and the provincial capi¬ 
tals, (3) the Provincial newspapers, morning and evening, 

44 The Newspaper, by Ivor Thomas, p. 5 
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(4) the weekly newspapers, the country and sub-urban 
weeklies, (5) local newspapers, some of which may be 
published in dialects. 

(2) Party Affiliations 

The ownership of press in Hindi is still very vague and 
poor. In the 19tli century Hindi journalism was in the 
hands of poor writers and Hindi lovers who had little or no 
money. Hence, throughout the 19th century Hindi jour¬ 
nalism remained a mere phantom and phenomenon. The first 
paper with any importance and ownership was ‘Hindustan* 
(1883) of Kalakankar. The only form of ownership that 
has since developed is that some publication agencies 
or institutions have owned papers, e.g. Bharat Jeewan (1883), 
Saraswati (1900) Madhuri (1923), Vishal Bharat (1929). The 
only serious business enterprise has been Vishwamitra 
of Moolchand Agrawal, which has no publication interest 
behind it. 

Party papers mean a running after political power, and 
such a convention was established till 1921. From that time 
till 1933 Congress was the only effective party and know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly, most Hindi papers sided witli it’ 
Yet there was no party paper. Abhyudaya, Karmayogi 
and a host of other national papers were not party papers in 
strict sense. It is only recently that party papers appeared 
e.g . Bharat (1929—liberal), Hindustan (1933—Congressite), 
Lokyuddha (1940—Communist), Sangharsha (1939-Congress 
Socialist), Viplava (1939, Socialist). None of these has risen 
to a high speculation, as there is no competitive spirit 
in Indian political parties except at polls, and in this 
country, it is not parties but personalities that count. 
There is no great political presonality in Hindi today. 
Jawaherlal is a lover of Hindusthani and Roman script and 
Sampurnanand, Sriprakash and others are only lesser 
lights. Hence, there are no high counts. Of late an attempt 
seems to have been made by industrialists to get hold of 
papers and use them for themselves. But there are no 
newspaper-houses or “families” while in England there are 
considerable types of ownership, e.g . Crown (London Gazette), 
Family papers (Times, Chronical, Star, Observer), Com¬ 
bines ( e.g The Daily Herald and Reynold’s News), and Com¬ 
munist party organs (Daily Workers). 

(3) Finance 

The most important thing to judge the policy of a 
newspaper is as to whose money is put into it. Thus, finance 
forms a crucial problem of journalism. From its beginning 
in 1826 to the end of the 19th century, Hindi journalism was 

77 
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mostly in the hands of literary enthusiasts, who were poor 
men. None of them meant money by his enterprise. Papers 
were solely launched for public service, as a propaganda in 
religion or literature, and they more often ate their bread of 
sorrow. Bhartendu’s KVS (1867) was a losing business to 
him and was hence transferred to Chintamani Garhphale 
(1877). ‘ Brahman ’ (1884) lived a miserable life, and had to 
pass over to the resources of Kharagvilas Press of Ramdin 
Singh. ‘Pradeep’ was a vocational affair, and the money 
he got from his teachership at the Kayastha Pathshala 
College, was lost by the editor in this adventure. Thus, we 
see that Hindi journalism in the 19th century lived by its 
sheer idealism. Most of it was an affair of individual taste 
and resources. But in the last part of the 19th century, 
journalism began to be allied with book-publication interests. 
Kharagvilas Press and Bharat Jiwan Press are instances. 
They published books and advertised their publications in 
their papers and magazines. This tendency grew with the 
years, and dominates even today. Some of these presses like 
Kharagvilas, Indian Press, S. K. Burman and Lahiri Book 
Depot, to quote only a few, have given us the best kind of 
journalism. The journalists of the 19th century had to look 
to others’ presses, and hence there was much irregularity 
in publication. Moreover, they had no knowledge of the art 
of printing and the paper made a poor show. With the 
publication of Saraswati (1900) a change came in this sphere. 
The Presses could illustrate from their book-publications 
and they could particularly see to ‘get up’. The 20th century 
journalism is well got up, well-illustrated and well-edited. 
The finance came to be controlled by the proprietor and 
manager of the Press. He employed the literary and news 
editors, and it was his policy that was shaped in the columns 
of his newspapers. This meant a sacrifice of much of the 
former idealistic zeal and Hindi journalism lost its vigorous 
moral championship of the 19th century. 

13 Centres of Hindi Journalism 

The Hindi journalism in ancient days was the sole affair 
of some important centres, but of recent it has seen a steady 
decentralisation. The most important and the first centre of 
Hindi journalism was Calcutta. When we see that Calcutta 
centre of Hindi journalism was in the land of the “Bengalee* 
and far off from the Hindi-speaking provinces, we cannot 
but give it all the credit that it deserves. It was for certain 
obvious reasons that Hindi journalism began at Calcutta :— 

(1) Calcutta had seen journalism from 1870 downward 
when other parts of the country had not even heard the 
name of a ‘punch* or a modern newspaper. 
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2. It had a well-organised and well-off colony of Mar- 
waries and U. P. men who were at the helm of native 
business in Calcutta and it was this section that fostered 
and developed Hindi journalism. 

3. Native Bengalee journalism was always an ideal 
before the 19th century sponsors of Hindi journalism, and 
much afterwards Hindi Pradesh itself owned its own press, 
it remained a good hinterland for Calcutta journalism. 

The history of Hindi journalism at Calcutta began with 
'Oodant Martand’ (1826) which was a weekly organ edited by 
Pandit Yugal Kishore Shukla. Next to come were Banga- 
doot (1829) and Prajamitra (1834). We do not know of any 
newspaper or journal for some 15-16 years from Calcutta, 
but this long lacunae cannot be fully understood. Critics 46 
are of opinion that there must have been another attempt. 
But we must remember that Bangdoot and Prajamitra were 
bilinguals and tetralinguals, and both were sponsored by Ben¬ 
galees. It is clear that upto the middle of the century, the 
ground was not sufficiently prepared for a continuous growth 
of Hindi journalism. The petition of B. Yugal Kishore to 
the Parliament shows that it was mere an effort of colonists 
and hinterland was far away and difficult to approach 
till after the Mutiny when the network of railways was 
enough widely spread. 

However, in 1846 we see a pentalingual effort ‘Martand’ 
(ed. M. Nasruddin) and Gyan Dipak (ed. Ali). In 1850 we 
see the publication of Samyadand Martand (ed. Pt. Yugal 
Kishore) by the first pioneer of Hindi journalism, which 
also was a weekly organ. Then camo Samachar Sudha 
Varshan (1854), a bilingual, Hindi-Bengali, but it had not 
the full co-operation of Hindi editors aud scholars, although 
it had a comperatively long existence. Files for 1855-56 
are lodged in the Imperial Library of Calcutta. This 
newspaper is mentioned as Hindi-Bengali daily in the 
Mutiny Papers of Parliaments (1857) and is noted down long 
afterwards in the seventeeth as a prominent organ of Bengal. 

For two long decades after the mutiny, we do not note any 
paper from Calcutta centre. Hindi journalism is slowly 
rising and exerting its individuality against Urau journalism 
in the Hindi Pradesh. The birth of KVS (1867) firmly 
established the tendency in the Hindi Pradesh proper, and 
it slowly developed. The publication of Brahman (1880), 
Hindi Pradip (1877) and Bharat Jiwan (1877) broke new and 

46 Vide Kalkatte ke Prachin Hindi Patra, by Pandit Vishundotta 
Shukla, Madhuri, 11. 2. 43. 
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important grounds. However, the Hindi journalism of 
Calcutta was not long silent. We get important contributions 
from it in the last quarter of the 19th century. The most 
important Calcutta papers of the last epoch are Bharat 
Mitra (1878), Sarsudhanidhi (1879), Uchit Vakta (1885) 
and Hindi Bangvasi (1890). All these papers and maga¬ 
zines are very important and the sponsors and editors of 
all these are men who count much in early Hindi journalism. 
Pt. Chhotelal Misra, Pt. Durga Prasad, Pt. Ambika 
Prasad Bajpai, Amritlal Chakravarti, Rudra Datt Sharma 
and B. Balmukund Gupta were chiefly associated with 
Calcutta Hindi journalism. Thus, throughout the 19th 
century, Calcutta was the most important nucleus of Hindi 
Journalism. Calcutta can well boast of its pioneer place 
in the rise and development of Hindi journalism. 

After Calcutta, Kashi is another great centre of Hindi 
journalism. The first Hindi journals and newspapers in the 
Hindi Pradesh were rightly published from Calcutta. It was 
in Jan. 1845 that Benares Akhbar was issued with the 
help of Raja Shiva Prasad. The paper was poor and it was 
lithographed and Govind Raghunath Thatte edited it on the 
policy of Raja Shiva Prasad. Kashi is the most important 
seat of Hindu culture and the hybrid language of Benares 
Akhbar and the pro-Govt. Policy of Raja Shiva Prasad 
soon evoked a reaction. To meet the anti-Hindi policy 
of ‘Benares Akhber’ was published ‘Sudhakar’ (1850) which 
bent towards Sanskritised Hindi. B. Harischandra was keen¬ 
ly aware of the necessity of a well-balanced organ and in 
1867 he published KVS, a magazine, which was first printed in 
book-size and published ancient poetry books but after some 
time he thought to make it a mouthpiece of public, made it 
fortnightly and wrote articles etc. It ran a mid-course in 
language. From 1868-1885 KVS was an important force 
in Hindi journalism and Kashi was looked upon as a model 
of Hindi journalism. Harischandra’s other journalistic 
enterprises Balabodhini, (1874), Harischandra magazine 
(Anglo-Hindi, 1873) and Harischandra Chandrika (1874-1884) 
were as keenly admired. ‘Harischandra Chandrika’ saw 
many phases of life. It was ushered as Harischandra 
Chandrika and Mohan Chandrika (1880) and Navodita 
Harishchandra Chandrika (1884). 

The writers and contributors of KVS later on carried 
forward Kashi Hindi journalism. In 1876 was published 
Kashipatrika (ed. B. Baleshwar prasad—language Urdu, 
script Devnagri). Satya Harischandra and other dramas 
were published in it. Later on it was edited by Lakshmi 
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Shankar Misra, M.A. In 1884 came Bharat Jiwan weekly 
(ed. B. Ramkrishna Varma), Kashi Samacliar (ed. Sri Bihari 
Singh) weekly, Mitra (ed. Damodar VLshnu Sapre) also 
weekly, and Timir Nashak (ed. Pt. Krishna Ram Punjabi, 
later Swami Dashanand), weekly. Of these the most impor¬ 
tant was Bharat Jivan. In 1882 Pt. Ambika DattaVyas 
published his magazine Vaisnava Patrika which later on (1884) 
was published as Peeyush Pravah. After it was defunct 
it was again brought out by Kali Shankar Vyas, but after his 
early death 8 or 9 months after, it collapsed. It was more 
a iiterary-religio organ and this religious aspect of it gave 
birth to Dharmasudha (ed. Kulejaswi Sastri, 188?) and 
Dharma Pracharak (1888, Radha Krishna Das). Both were 
Sanatanist organs and hence Sri Bhutnath Mookerjee came 
with an Arya Samaj organ Arya Mitra (1892). This period 
of the 19th century is important for religious zeal and much 
energy was released in this direction in Kashi. An associated 
movement was the campaign of Goraksha ; hence in the last 
decade of the 19th century such paper as Gosevak (ed. Jagat 
Narain, weekly), Dharmamrita (weekly, Bombay), and 
Gorakhsha (Gujrati-Hindi). There was a Hindu-Muslim riot 
on cow -question in 1894 and Jagat Narain was ordered to 
leave the presidency of Bombay. Ho came and settled at 
Kashi from where he carried on his crusade. 

Another field was new development of trade and 
commerce. Hence Vyapar Hitaisbi (weekly, ed. Master 
Hanuman Prasadl, Vyapari am* Kalakari (1908, weekly), 
Vanijya Sukhadayak (monthly, 1911). ‘Vyapari aur Kalakari* 
was edited by Thakur Prasad Khattri. He also edited Vinod 
Vatika (monthly) which also published translations of 
Reynold’s novels. 

Literary and fiction tendencies in the last decades of the 
19th century at Kashi are responsible for Sahitya Sudhanidhi 
(Ratnakar and Khattri), Upanyas Lahari (Khattri), Upanyas 
(Kishorilal Goswami), Bal Prabhakar (Siddheshwar), Upan¬ 
yas Sagar, Galpa Mala and Upanyas Kusum. No other 
nucleus can claim such a unique history of journalism 
devoted to a special branch of literature. 

Beside Kashi is a veritable citadel of orthodoxy and a 
cradle of communities and creeds. Hence, we get the great¬ 
est and the most important community magazines from 
Kashi. A few of those notable are Nigamagam chandrika, 
Kanyakubja, Bhumihar Brahman, Nyayi Brahman, Mithila 
Moda, .Khattri Hitakari, Kushvaha Kshattriya Mitra, Halwai 
Vaisya Hitaishi, Halwai Vaisya Samrakshak, Kabir Sandesh, 
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Kurmiya Kshatriya Divakar, Jat pat Torak and Baranval- 
cbandrika. They have only a minor place, however, in the 
history of Hindi journalism. 

The 20th century saw the rise of Navajivan (weekly, ed. 
Keshava Deva Shastri), Bharat Bhushan (Sri Bhagwat 
Prasad), Bharatendu (weekly, ed. Govind Sastri Dugvekar), 
Bharatendu (1909, ed. Krishna Chandra) and Bharatendu 
(monthly, 1906), which was brought out by Kashi Agarwal 
Sports Club. In 1908 under late Bhagwan Din it was re-born. 
Other important papers are Trishool (Bengali-Hindi weekly, 
later monthly, ed. Sastri Shekhareshwar Ram Tahirpur 
Naresh), Mauji, (ed. Mahadeva Singh), Bhut (ed. Balkrishna 
Ashtana). Hindi Bansari (1911), Surya Brahman Sammelan 
alias Pandit Patra, Harijan Mitra, Sanatan Dharma, 
Goraksbana (Chunnilal Malaviya) Jain Shasan, Jain Vijay 
Suri, Saddharma Pracharak (G. P. Chaudhary), Yadava 
Ranjit Singh). Kshatriya Mitra (1909, weekly, fortnightly 
and monthly), Tarangini(Jwalaram N agar), Nava nit (Garde), 
Aryamahila, Ram, Abhaya, and Hitachintak (fortnightly 
to agitate against incometax) are other notworthy Kashi 
contributions. Those of great historical interest to Hindi 
journalism are Indu (1909, Ambika Prasad Gupta), Maryada 
(Premchand first appears in this magazine), Hansa (1929), 
N P. Patrika (1897—), Vidyapitha (1927), Aj (1921), and 
Jagran (1930, ed. Premchandra). 

Till 1933, the contribution of Kashi was : daily 1, bi-week¬ 
ly 1, weekly 28, fortnightly 8, magazine 77 and trenniels 5. 
Such a brilliant quota is unknown to any other city in the 
Hindi Pradesh and not even Calcutta can boast of such 
variety. Kashi is no doubt a pioneer in Hindi journalism 
with the publication of first Hindi newspaper in Hindi 
Pradesh (Benares Akhbar, l v 45), the first beginning of active 
journalism of Bhartendu period (KVS 1867), the birth of 
humorous ‘Punch’ magazine and fiction periodical (Upan- 
yas, 1898). It was Kashi centre which broke ground with 
the publication of tens of story magazines and serials in the 
first decades of the present century. In fact, midway 
between western U. P. and Calcutta, Kashi is favourably 
placed to open new epochs in literary fields, especially those 
long ploughed by the Bengali literateurs and journalists. 
However, so far as language is concerned, apart from those 
of Harishchandra and his school, Benares papers were laden 
with Sanskrit. Mannan Dwevedi has rightly parodied Kashi 
Hindi as late as 1917 in his novel Ramlal. From time to 
time there has been a swing towards easier prose style, but 
the traditional scholarly Hindi is still prized above all. 

47 Vide Hans : Kashi fink, November, 1933 
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14. The first native journalism in the .vernacular langu¬ 
ages was Bengali, whioh began in 1816 with Bengal Gazette 
of Gangadhar Bbattacharji, but it could not claim a continu¬ 
ed history and influence as it continued only one year. Some 
of the papers to follow lived for unusually long period, e. q. 
Samachar Darpan, 1818-1839 (21 yrs), Sambad Kaumudi, 
1819-1852 (33 years), Samvad Timir Nashak (10 yrs ), Bang- 
doot, 1819-1845 (16 years), Samvad Prabhakar, lSSO-^SS (25 
yrs.), Gyananshun 1831-1844 (13 yrs). The catalogue of 
Bengali newspapers and periodicals which were issued from 
the press from 1818-1855 shall clearly show that the Bengali 
journalism not only grew a decade earlier (cf. Oodunt Martand 
1826), but from its initiation it enjoyed a firmer foot-hold. A 
careful notice of the catalogue would show that all the 
papers which ran such lor.g course were issued under the 
impetus of the religious and cultural zeal of Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, his associates and followers, and soon after 
that ferment subsided, the newcomers showed ephemeral 
existence and that state of affairs continued till the Mutiny 
and even much after, till politics took the place of religion 
in Bengal life (1868). The Hindi journalism before this 
period (1826-1868) is more an accident than a fact. The 
Hindi Pradesh was still awaiting a Ram Mohan Ray. Of 
course, Raja Shiva Prasad started his Benares Akhbar as 
early as 1845, but it had very little popularity as the Raja 
associated himself with unprogressive, anti-Hindi and pro- 
Government forces. 

In 1867, two forces came in Hindi Pradesh : one was 
Bhartendu who published KVS (1867-1885) and another 
Dayanand who pleaded and encouraged Aryasamajists to 
bring out their own paper for the propaganda of the Arya- 
Samaj tenets. Throughout the remaining years of the 19th 
century, these two forces swept everything before them. One 
was literary, another socio-religious, but both were non- 
dogmatic and progressive. Bhartendu was leading towards 
literary journalism, while the journalistic activity of 
Dayanand for Aryasamaj was of propaganda nature. It 
was these two forces which gave Hindi journalism a 
momentum and made it great. Politics proper only appeared 
in and about 1883, though political discussions, news and 
comments had not to wait so long. The third force of the 

19 th century, politics, slowly and slowly built its strength, 
while the two other dwindled till in the last decade of the 
19th century we see only some couple of literary and religious 
magazines, and these few not of a high order. 

With the 20th century, politics slowly raised its head to 
a great height, and literature and politics allied themselves 
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more often after 1921, and both have thus profitted. The 
religious ferment of the 19th century with its ephemeral 
mushroom papers of varied influence continued till the first 
decade was over, but then it lost its ground, and took back 
benches. Today it has very few votaries and no important 
organs. The orthodoxy can claim a victory, or a bypassing 
of the progressive religious outlook of the 19th century 
pioneer reformists on the strength of popularity of such 
papers as Tulsipatra , Kalyan> Satsang , etc., but they are not a 
force for national growth and would be little recorded in the 
history of Hindi journalism. They only represent the Hindu 
religious mind which is still dogmatic and pinned to the 
Pauranic faith. It has little to learn from the highly 
secular art of journalism and it has learnt very little. 

So it comes to pass that most of Hindi journalism of our 
times is either literary or political and, more often, both. 
Religious journalism has failed in India as elsewhere 
because in our modern age of science, religion has ceased to 
be a great motive force continuing its vigour for great 
periods of time. Yet in a country like India there is a 
greater field for journals which can bear the lights of science 
'and psychology on religious methods and philosophical 
notions that still sway the masses. 

On the road to dissemination of news and views, as the 
survey preceding shows, we have travelled long. From 
ancient system of spies and Rajuks (writers of news intro¬ 
duced by Asoka who gave news of the progress of the local 
community), to Bhats and Bards as newscarriers, Banjaras, 
Sandani Sawars, Harkaras or Ghorasawaras, newsletters, 
Carvans, and Caravan Sarais which were very important in 
later middle ages for the spread of news, we have a long 
road to travel, and then we come to MS newssheets, litho¬ 
graphed papers and finally the typed sheets, and the press 
of today. The Press as we know it today presupposes a 
politically conscious reader class. Throughout the long 
march of our history political consciousness was absent in 
the masses because it was associated to one class in particu¬ 
lar, the Kshatriy as. With the birth of national conscious¬ 
ness in the beginning of the 19th century, the masses slowly 
rose to the situation, and henceforth we can trace the rise 
and growth of the press. 

15. The preceding analysis of the Hindi Press and its 
history would go a long way to show the importance of 
Hindi journalismjn the days when India struggled hard to 
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rise to its manhood. On the surface, the cqntribution seems 
to be meagre. The 19th century did not rise to a circulation 
of few hundreds even, and even now none leaches to 50,000. 
When placed against six-figured journals of most important 
Western contemporaries, Hindi journalism falls into insig¬ 
nificance. Yet, it is very effective as can be seen from its 
continued suppression by the Government. In his article, 
“The Newspaper press tf India,” Everard Cotes writes thus : 

“How then do these vernacular sheets affect the life of 
the people of India ? To understand this we must begin 
with the village, which as we all know, is the unit of 
the social fabric of the country. It is here that the 
vernacular sheet exercises most of its influence. The 
school-master, the honorary magistrate, or the local 
pleader may be the only actual subscribers, but the 
contents are read aloud and discussed in the long even¬ 
ings to an extent that makes the effective circulation 
very much faster than the smallness of the sales 
would seem to indicate. At one time of my career I 
could have guided the visitor into offices in odoriferous 
gullies in Indian provincial towns where the vernacular 
sheet takes shape. Here could one see the reed pen of 
antiquity still industriously at work on the lithograph- 
stone. Here inking was done by hand, and wooden 
presses creaked to the straining muscles of brown¬ 
skinned coolies, and imperfectly clad editors, managers 
and printers toiled cheerfully through the hours for 
remuneration that the poorest European would have 
refused, for great amongst his own people is the Chhap- 
khana Malik, and much is the influence he wields. In 

some of the bigger centres.the vernacular paper 

is to be met with in a further condition of development, 
housed in spacious editorial offices, and provided with 
modern machinery, and highly trained managers and 
staff. 48 

The Press in India has its existence and justification as a 
critic of the Government and a fighter for Indian freedom. 
As early as 1849-50 Lt. Col. William Sleeman found MS 
newspapers in Oudh and these Akhbars did much service to 
the nation’s cause in the Mutiny days. Of the early printed 
paper to note is Samachar Darpan, which was prosecuted 
after the Mutiny. Nevertheless, the press in general and 
vernacular press in particular was not a political force till 
much after the Mutiny. Ram Mohan Ray and the duel 
between the progressive and reactionary religious forces in 

48 Journal of the East India Association# July# 1928 

78 
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the first half of the 19th century in Bengal. This was the 
era of ephemeral' papers, In the second half of the 19th 
century Indian Press was recognised as a power, and its 
activities began to be many-sided. In the seventh decade and 
the next various papers which made a name either atonce 
or afterwards were issued for propagating political ideas or 
religious views. In the eighth decade, scientific curiosity, 
serious novels, stories, poems, critical notes and humorous 
articles were the main stamina of our journalism. Of the 
periodicals that have appeared from KVS (1867) to Saraswati 
(1900), it may be said that they had been working as bureaus 
of miscellaneous information necessarily of Western ideas. 
Henceforth, we see the press as an effective means of educa¬ 
tion in literature, politics and thought. 

16. A comparison of Hindi journalism with national 
journalism of any progressive country of the world leaves 
little to comment. Japan with a population of 65 millions 
has 1,137 dailies and 2,850 periodicals. The aggregate of 
all the daily newspapers exceeds ten millions, or a news 
paper to every six of the population. 49 

In India there is no metropolitan—at least none had 
developed to any great strength till the central Government 
shifted its capital to Delhi. It is noteworthy that metro¬ 
politan journalism accounts for about half journalistic 
strength of journalism in Japan, Britain, America or 
Germany. Tokiyo Nichi Nichi and Tokiyo Ashai are two of 
the four Super Big Four of Japan, which even sell more than 
London Daily Mirror, the Paris Journal or the Petit 
Parisien. All the “Smaller big six” belong to Tokyo: (1) 
Jiji, (2) Hochi, (3) Chingai, (3) Shogyan, (4) Koknnin, (5) 
Yoiniuri, (6) Porodza. There is no national paper in 
India—not even in English. ( i.e . a newspaper which 
circulates in all parts of a country.) 

American journalism is chiefly confined to district press 
or local press. Such in fact district Press has not developed 
in Hindi. Hindi Press is mostly confined to certain big 
cities. 

Besides, there is no sharp competition between publishing 
concerns, The keen rivalry between the great newspapers 
redounds to the benefit of the public. If one issues an even¬ 
ing edition and distributes it without additional charge among 
the regular subscribers of its main morning editions, the 
others are obliged to follow suit. If one issues a free local 
supplement for each of the provinces where the paper 


49 Calcutta Review, 1927, Aug. 
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circulates, the other must do likewise. Japanese jour¬ 
nalism is rich in such supplements, ea^h giving minor 
news relating to the locality for which they are intended. In 
Japan the reader gets the morning and evening editions with 
a local supplement, all for one subscription price. Nor is 
this all. The city subscribers to any of the larger news¬ 
papers have the benefit of free delivery, of “extras” issued 
at frequent intervals in cases of important events such as 
wars, earthquake disasters, or the serious illness of the 
Emperor. The Japanese extra, unlike the American, is 
just a sheet giving only the news for which it is issued. 
The size varies according to the length of the time 
printed. It may be just a slip of paper, or it may be as 
large as a full page of regular editions. 

In our country, there is almost no expenditure in 
gathering or distributing news when we comparo with the 
state of affairs in other countries. Hindi newspapers in 
the 11th century existed for editorials rather than for news. 
The editor was a crusader and a reformer. It was this 
crusading spirit which fascinated new adventures. It ia 
only now that journalism has left religio-cum-reformist 
spirit, and turned a political leaf. Our journalism is still 
very primitive. There can be no argument that the conditions 
are baa due to the smaller use of the typewriter, linotype. 
The conditions in Japan were even worse. The fact is that 
we are still living under a crusading age. The age of great 
editorials has not yet passed. Today we are divided between 
news and oditorials—although greater importance is laid on 
news than editorials. The 19th century Hindi journalism was 
sustained by the reformer’s spirit among the editors. Today 
we are living in a crusading age against the foreign 
political power. When our country is free—in the days 
to come, which may come sooner than people may dream 
for we stand on the threshold of great events—the news¬ 
papers will devote increasing attention to economic problems, 
such as labour, over-population, food supply and trade, as 
well as to international affairs, especially those calculated 
to promote peace among nations. In the days to come, 
Hindi press will prove to be a great democratising force. 

Nowhere have the hopes and fears of the thinking 
world regarding the usefulness of the press as one of the 
major democratic processes, been expressed more aptly than 
in “The Democratic Process” of Dr. Beni Prasad (p. 274- 
276) : 

“An extraordinary powerful agency in the formation 
of public opinion is periodical literature—pamphlets, maga- 
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zines, eleotion manifestos, etc. and above all the daily press. 
Their tone depends largely on the intellectual calibre, the 
tastes and predictions of those to whom they are addressed. 
The discussion of foreign affairs in particular often 
accords with nationalistic or imperialistic fervour. To a large 
extent the periodical literature is likely to improve with 
the diffusion of enlightment, social reform and international 
concord. At the same time a high standard of University 
training in the Social Sciences and in journalism for 
prospective writers would go a long way to improve the 
quality of periodical literature. 

It is specially necessary to protect literature from 
the debilitating effects of official dictation. The censorship 
has not only encouraged hypocrisy but often inhibited 
creative thought. More than one modern Governments 
has established an open and systematic supervision over 
the press. Elsewhere ministers of state have been known 
to ring up editors in the evening to give the keynote for 
the morrow. Too often has the press been converted into 
an agency of official propaganda. In times of excitement 
or agitation, Governments have been known to control 
the access to facts and to strike at the roots of indepen¬ 
dent opinion. 

Even more sinister then Government control is the influ¬ 
ence of wealth. Big business has been capturing the press 
and treating it is a commercial proposition. The huge costs 
of production and dependence on advertisements have made 
a large section of the press an appendage of capitaiism 
in many countries. New papers have been syndicated and 
sold like mechanical plants to the highest bidders. The 
changing whims and caprices of press magnates have 
sometimes been reflected with such fidelity in the daily 
press as to make it a laughing stock. 

The low standard of the reading public, the control 
by Government and the influence of wealth have served 
to bring the press into discredit. It has been charged 
with keeping all discussion at low level, fomenting social 
and international bickerings and pandering to the morbid 
curiosities of sex and crime. Armament firms have been 
to corrupt newspapers and to use them for exciting passions 
of war. News is sometimes edited with an astonishing 
degree of suppression of truth and suggestion of falsehood. 
'The papers change their opinion so rapidly to catch every 
passing breeze of the popular sentiment or the whims of 
the powers-that-be, that recent students have filled volumes 
with poignant illustrations. (See Walter Lippman Public 
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Opinion, pp. 35,) Walter Lippman has suggested the 
institution of fact-finding bodies to counteract the ‘stereo¬ 
types’ of opinion ( Cf . E. Cabets Iceria—“The paper shall 
bear the character of simple record, noting facts without 
any critical review on the part of the journalists.) Lasting im¬ 
provement depends on enlightenment, readjustment of social 
and international relationships and an approach towards 
economic equality. But something may be done through 
journalistic enterprise by “Academics of the Social Sciences.” 

The history of Indian journalism proves the aptness of 
the above remarks. After the establishment of a really 
democratic body, the Indian National Congress (1885), the 
Indian journalism come to fore-front, and it sowed the 
seeds of nationalism in the masses. By 1892 its power 
was felt by the Government which tried to appease the 
national consciousness through widening the Council, and 
making it a bit more represent itive. But soon after, the 
journalism of the masses became a bed of thorns for the 
Government. From 1906 to 1909 there was a tremendous 
press out-put and journalism became a real force. During 
this period the Government came in frequent clashes with 
the press, and its vehemence against the press grew. In 
fact, after the Bengal partition (1905), the native papers, 
more so Vernacular papers, had developed a great awakening 
of strength, and they braved the blow from the Govern¬ 
ment with dignity unmatched. 

“The Indian Press (of Bengal) bore the crust of the battle 
with dauntless courage ; and I may say the Press 
generally all over the country bowed low before the 
storm and set the legions thunder past and then they 
plunged to their task agiin as of old.” 

The number of the papers increased due to this struggle with 
the Government, and necessitated the Press Act of 1910. In 
the non-cooperation days the Government came back to its 
1905-06 strategy. In 1930, about 200 papers were fined, and 
the total fine realised was 1.1 lakh of rupees. The history 
of Indian Press in 1930-^2 is a proud history of confiscation, 
fines and confinements. But the press never gave way. 
Every blow seemed to strengthen it, and when devoid of 
printing machines, it took resort to the ancient means of 
litho, duplicator, bulletins and handwritten MS sheets. Where 
these failed, walls, streets, and lamp posts were used as 
materials on which news were inscribed with coloured pencils 
and chalks. At places, the news-announcers and drum- 
beaters were a common feature, and the Government had to 
make a very elaborate arrangement to cope with this new 
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agency. The Press emerged victorious as before, and gave 
the masses a new message of sacrifice and awakening. 

Before the first Great War (1918), the Hindi press had 
already done much for the national awakening. The 
Government tried to penalise it but failed. The War re¬ 
established the importance of the press both for the Govern¬ 
ment and the public. The Government could not reach the 
masses without these newspapers and periodicals, and hence 
it could not do away with them. The Press gained much 
through its war-experience : 

(1) During War the newspapers came to know of their 
strength, specially in a virgin field—that of creating and 
propagating views (Mataprachar). 

(2) There was a revolution from the point of view of 
clearness of ideas expressed as well as in the expression 
itself. The language used was more concise and scientific. 

(3) The War created an interest in foreign news in 
particular and news in general. This public interest in hews 
was responsible for the increase of subscribers. The financi¬ 
ally successful daily press was only born after the war, and 
it grew with years at a rapid speed. 

(4) Politics began to dominate the Hindi press after 1914. 
In the nineteenth century and the first two decades of the 
20th century journals took more interest in literary and 
social enterprises. Now came the turn for politics. 

All these contributed to the growth of a reading public, 
and the subscription rose to many times the previous figures. 
After the first great episode came the national struggle 
(1921—) and the repressive measures of the Government, 
which together turned the press into a first class political 
institution. In fact, the repressive policy of the Government 
has indirectly helped the Hindi press to reach ils present 
dimension. For 50 years the Indian, journalism has been an 
ever-growing institution. The statistics given below would 


prove this : 



Year 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 

1879-80 

328 

322 

1889-90 

526 

302 

1899-1900 

675 

465 
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Year 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 

© 

1901-10 

726 

829 

1914-15 

847 

2,988 

1924-25 

1,401 

3,149 

1925-26 

1,378 

3,089 

1926-27 

1,485 

3, 27 

1927-28 

1,525 

2,954 

1928-29 

1,695 

?,960 

1929-30 

1,693 

3,057 

1931-32 

1,743 

2,893 


There is nothing to show that this progress shall not be 
maintained. There are three fundamental facts for the 
growth of journalism : 

(1) National consciousness 

(2) Compulsory Education 

(3) Literacy 

The third of these is an unfailing necessity. In free countries 
the literacy is growing by leaps and bounds, and hence the 
astromomical figures for the growth of journalism and of 
sales. It is due to these factors that in the first Great War 
the Daily Herald and London Times had £ old 20 lakhs each 
daily. But mere figures of sales do not tell the impor¬ 
tance of the papers. Sometimes the more influential organ 
is one which would not come to the top in sale-figures. The 
history of Hindi journalism shows this fact. Our dailies and 
weeklies have not reached to any sale but of a few thou¬ 
sands, but they can carry the verdict of the masses with 
them and can speak for the masses. For the six figures of 
Western daily sheets we have to await for years to come, 
but when the time will come, the history of the beginning 
and growth of Hindi journalism as given in the preceding 
pages would stand as a glorious tribute to the early pioneers 
who paved the way for them. 

A close study of the press in the West would clearly show 
that future has a big store for Party and Government papers. 
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Big daily and weekly adventures must trade in opinions and 
stabilise policies if they would form the most important 
democratic force. Russia with its strong party organs has 
given us a vision what a newspaper would be a decade later. 
Before the War ‘Pravada’ (Moscow daily, est. 1912) was 
published 30 lakhs. During the war the number was cur¬ 
tailed to 20 lakhs and this enormous number was printed on 
21 rotary machines. The (ditorial staff had 250 editors and 
almost every department of the army and the navy had a 
correspondent with it. Fifty of its correspondents have died 
on the battlefield. It sometimes employed such writers as 
Ruklin Rholokhov and Seminolov as correspondents. Other 
important daily is Bed Star The third important daily from 
Leningrad is Tzvesta ’. The most important monthlies are 
‘Crocodile’ and ‘War and the Working Class’. The copies of 
‘Pravada’ are posted on walls and people form a queue to 
read it. Its ‘stereo’ is flown to other cities for print. The 
Russian dailies differ from the capitalistic dailies of London 
and New York. They are more serious. They have no 
humorous tit-bits. Sport news are few. Murder and rape are 
not published. Very few illustrations. No chess-column. But 
Russian dailies are very rich in cartoons The first pages 
are solely alotted for the news from the Home country and 
the last are for foreign news. Every daily has a web of 
home-correspondents covering every factory and field. There 
are no advertisements. Newspapers aim at public service, 
creative suggestion and information. Here they differ 
greatly from London and New York dailies which depend to 
a great extent on advertisement and must bow to very new 
wind. They have a tedious job in steering midway between 
the matter and the advertisement, and advertisement columns 
may sometimes guide their policy. Russian daily journalism 
too is backed by the Communist party, but its finances are 
not tied to the advertisement column or the finances of the 
party. It is a novel expriment of pure political education of 
the masses through news and views. Even in a country 
like Britain newspaper progress has been a miracle with 
the development of political ferment, growth of literacy and 
compulsory education. The figures of London Times (est. 
1785) show an instance of this miraculous growth!— 


Year 

Circulat 

1785 

1,100 

1834 

10,000 

If 40 

18,000 

1844 

23,000 

1851 

40,003 

1854 

51,000 
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Today London Times has a circulation of above three lakhs 
per issue. The first Great War (1914-18) Caused a remark¬ 
able growth of newspapers like Daily Telegraph and The 
Herald* the circulation soaring to 20 lakhs. A number of 
newspapers have far beaten ‘London Times/ but for political 
reasons, “Times” still counts as the premier-most organ. 
The importance and quality of journals and newspapers 
cannot be established by its sale-figures. The history of 
Hindi journalism, and the repeated persecutions of Hindi 
editors by the Government clearly proves this outstanding 
fact. Still the force the newspaper is can be, to a little 
extent, guaged by the fact that through a period of 228 years 
(1600-1828) the world had seen a pageant of 3,195 dailies 
alone:— 


1600-1828 

228 yrs. 

3,195 

dailies 

1828-1886 

58 

12,500 

»• 

1886-1900 

15 

31,000 

■ »» 

1900-1930 

30 

62,000 

>» 

1930-1935 

5 

75,000 

»* 


The figures of our country for newspapers and journals are : 


Year 

Dailies and Periodicals 

1886 

503 

1900 

650 

1920 

1,094 

1930-34 

2,697 


It is obvious that the development of democratic ideals in 
India is bound up with the future of the press and the vari¬ 
ous interest it serves. Newspapers are the main forces 
which are today shaping and moulding public opinion. Till 
now the financial prospects of newspaper-production and 
service were not very important. It is obvious today that 
increased literacy and public and commercial prosperity will 
vouchsafe extended advertisement revenues. The future 
is bright for journals in native languages. The last sixty 
years (1885-1945) have worked marvels in the field of verna¬ 
cular journalism and today vernacular journalism—news- 

79 
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papers and other periodicals form an integral part of the 
normal mental and moral requirement of all classes of 
people : 

“Newspapers in India may not have, owing mainly to 
economic and other causes, the huge circulation that 
the American and the English press may boast of, but 
their actual influence on, and the educative value to, 
the community can hardly be over-estimated.” 50 

Foreign critics testify to this fact. The Simon Commission 
said : 

“The continental dimensions of India and the large 
extent of provincialisation in political and public life, 
have tended to confine the circulations of India’s news¬ 
papers of all kinds—there are only a few exception—to 
the province in which they are published. Vernacular 
newspapers must obviously be confined to the area 
where their language is understood, but difficulties of 
time and space operate to limit the circulation even of 
those printed in English to the geographical area in 
which they can reach their subscribers, earlier than 
their rivals. Judged by English standards, the circula¬ 
tions of all but a very few Indian newspapers, whether 
in English 6r in vernacular, are quite small but an 
important difference has to be noticed between what 
may be described as the “sale” circulations and the 
“effective” circulations of the two classes. The com¬ 
paratively restricted knowledge of English practically 
limits reading of newspapers printed in that language 
to the educated and student classes but vernacular 
papers can be, and are, read to illiterate hearers by 
their literate fellows in towns, villages, railway carri¬ 
ages, public meetings and so on. The “effective” 
circulation of many vernacular newspapers, therefore, 
is far greater than mere figures of sales suggest. 61 

The influence of the vernacular press began to be felt from 
the days of Lord Ripon and the birth of the Congress. It 
influenced the administration of the country and formed the 
most direct means of the education of the intelligentsia. 
Then 

“The papers which were native and racy of the soil 
gained a new importance; whereas those edited and 

50 The Newspaper Press in India B. A, Rangaswami Iyenqer, p. 6 

51 Quoted in Ibid, p. 6-7 
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owned by Englishmen, who voiced the views of the 
British Raj and the British plantations, were compelled 
to a new orientation.” 52 . 

Through these the intelligent sections of the community 
touched the native soil and knowledge and culture filtered 
through them to the masses. The last twenty years have 
seen a rapid development of the daily and weekly press as 
distinguished from periodicals, naturally due to the progress 
of education and the beginning of adult suffrage a» well as 
to the progress of mechanical scientific knowledge as applied 
to printing and production of paper with their consequent 
effects on world communications, trade and commerce. 
Today we of native journalism, are passing through the 
Victorial period of English journalism when newspaper men 
were guided by a strict moral code. 

“The function of newspapers during that period (Victo¬ 
rian period) was to state facts and to present the public 
with the raw material for forming their opinion.” 

A. G, Gardiner 

With the progress of universal education and still more the 
universal vote, the appeal of journalism would widen from 
the intellectual classes to the masses of people. Even now 
the emphasis has been shifted to a great deal. In the West 
there has been a wonderful development of mechanical 
processes which could in one hour print, fold, cut and deli¬ 
ver many thousands of perfected broad sheets *and this 
has kept pace equally with the development of the organis¬ 
ing skill which collects information by conversation, post, 
telegraph, telephone, wireless or radio, from all over the 
world and then distributes their results in cheap printed 
copies regularly everyday to an enormous public, sifted and 
arranged and commented upon in the course of a few hours. 
We, in India, have not yet been benefited to the full by this 
mechanical advancement. Communication by means of the 
wireless, including the introduction of receiving illustrations 
by wireless, such as utilised by the press in Europe are 
unknown here. The economic conditions of the reading 
public, in general, places a financial check on introducing 
such fast growing improvements, but better in near future 
may bring to native journalism also such rapid development 
and elaboration and cheaper and quicker means of news 
transmitted and reproduction. 

With this new development of Hindi journalism, the 

02 Pat Lovett 
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ethics of journalism and allied important problems would 
come to the forefront. 

“There are two distinct conceptions of the schools of 
journalism. One emphasises above everything else, 
newspaper technique. This is the trade-school method 
and it turns out graduates who have the competency 
which a trade-school gives. The other conception is 
that journalism is a profession and that the school of 
journalism is a professional school. It admits that the 
school must give technical training.but main¬ 

tains that this could be obtained in a very brief course, 
and the school ought rather give the student such an 
intellectual and ethical training and background as will 
best enable him to serve the public through the 
press.” 63 

It is possible to remove the disparity of views on the two 
Voles of journalism and look to it both as a social service and 
as a profession. It is only of late that our journalism has ex¬ 
panded to some extent and taken the role of a profession, 
and our journalists are still alive to the great ideals of 
patriotism and social service. 

17. Some Problems of Modern Hindi Journalism 

One of the major problems of Hindi journalists is that of 
a strong association through which they can redress wrong 
done to themselves and speak out their grievances. There is 
a great talk of the association of Hindi journalists, and as 
we have seen elsewhere, efforts of late have been made. 
But there has been no strong association to fight for the 
collective security of Hindi journalists. The association 
can be formed either on the basis of a society of intellectuals 
( gfesft 5 # tf* ) or a corporation of labourers ( STRStfa? ) 
Most of our journalists come from the middle or lower middle 
classes and they would prefer to form a corporation in the 
first way. But there is still a greater need to develop the 
financial side of journalism and establish an association on 
pure SWvfNt basis. Calcutta or Cawnpore can form the 
centre of such an organisation and it can profit from the 
experience of other such labour organisations and fight for 
the interest of the journalist class. Today Hindi editors and 
journalists are tools in the hands of their employers and 
fight shy of forming such utilitarian organisation. 

It is also needful to form district organisations apart 
from a central organisation. The Hindi Pradesh today is a 

*» The Ethics of Journalism, by Nelson A, Crawford 
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very big thing and it is not possible to control it from one 
centre. r 

Another important problem is regarding the salaries of 
the working journalists. The English editors and journalists 
are well paid off. The All-India Editors* Conference has 
passed a resolution recommending Es. ]00 as the lowest salary 
for an English journalist and Es. 75 for Hindi journalists. 
Why this anamoly ? It is argued that Hindi proprietors 
cannot pay even Es. 75 and if this minimum is insisted upon 

many of the older people will have to go away ; u pT U* 

| % 3TR fqft 3 RNt q^R SRg % ift qq ^qq qr I Sfk 
f%q% ft qqqqqf qq %qq qrrq qt qrq qq% % qw ffmr |” 5 4 

The crux of the profession lies in the fact as to whether 
journalism today should be taken seriously as a profession, 
or as a mission. Hindi journalists have to settle for them¬ 
selves. There are some who believe that missionary spirit 

would carry us further : 

srftrf^q ft qftc srqqr qft q =ort | ft q<ff, 

qtfqqf qjpq^tq fairer qjiq-qqrffrt % q qq qf ft, qqq>r(t 
qq fqqq<t qq ft *ftq?q>*qrqrwtf qq qq?qr 1l” 55 

The present age of journalism is stupified with inaction, 
unfertility and unprogressiveness, and the near future has 
many great dangers for us. We have to revive our present 
into activity and face the future with imagination and bold¬ 
ness. Till we have done this it is not possible for us to carry 
forward the progress of Hindi journalism to any creative 
degree. 

The “idealist age” of Hindi journalism begins with Pandit 
Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi (Saraswati, 1903), and stops with 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarathi (d. 1932. Pratap). We can 
boldly date it as from 1900-35. After 1935 we see that jour¬ 
nalism loses much of its idealism, self-respect and integrity 
and becomes a tool of the capitalist class of its financiers. 
Instead of the public-spirited men of the idealist age, we 
have men of more mundane outlook who live on the reputa¬ 
tion of their predecessors. They could not live upto the 
great ideals of nationalism, patriotism and public service, for 
which others gave their lives. They set themselves to im¬ 
prove the business aspect of Hindi journalism and sided with 

64 SRTtfft TOWC-Sfa 

Ibid 
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the moneyed class. Newspaper became a business affair 
altogether. The* moneyed class of newspaper-proprietors 
talked big of nationalism or patriotism and began to suck the 
blood from the journalists who lived at the sweat of the brow. 
The result was the alround progress of Hindi journalism was 
stopped and its artistic style tottered. We can see the differ¬ 
ence when we place our Hindi journalism after 1935, against 
Bengali, Marathi or Gujerati journalism of the same period. 
They played with enormous advertisement and did not make 
use of a single chance for the betterment of Hindi journalism. 
They failed to give healthy and interesting journalism, and 
used the profits raised from newspapers on their self. 

The difficulties of the War-times added fresh distress to the 
low paid Hindi journalists and voices of protest were raised 
in Cawnpore assemblage of All-India Hindi Journalists’ Con¬ 
ference (1945). These voices are still very faint but they 
herald a dawn. The air is full of the discussions regarding the 
establishment of School of Hindi journalism. All the editors 
and journalists think that such a step is amply desirable at 
this stage of Hindi journalism. Patna, Calcutta and Punjab 
Universities have opened a diploma in journalism. But none 
of the universities in Hindi Pradesh (Agra, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Kashi, Aligarh) has taken such a step, which is 
really regrettable. What is needful at the outset is a pres¬ 
cribed course of journalism, a dictionary of technical terms 
and means for training in practical journalism. The college 
should start its own magazine, weekly and daily, at least 
one each. It should be started at Kashi, Delhi or Allahabad 
where local journals and newspapers should be used as 
training grounds for journalists. Tours should be organised 
for cultural and practical training of journalism. The Secre¬ 
tary, Kashi Vidyapith, has recently announced that from 
31st July, 1945, lectures in Hindi journalism and journalism 
in general would be delivered at the institution for the benefit 
of students of journalism. Such lectures are welcome if they 
oan be made a nucleus for some greater enterprise in the 
fields of journalistic training. 

In the first era of Hindi journalism, the proprietor 
and editor were the same persons, and they often came to 
the field for their nationalistic zeal without any great 
finance. Moreover, they knew nothing of the many sides of 
journalists’ activities. Sometimes an editor could not write 
a correct page, but he was a determined character. In those 
days newspapers had 12 or 17 or 16, even 4 to 8 pages. No 
pictures, no advertisements. There was no possibility of 
improvements. They relied on subscribers, most of which 
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did not pay and it was a problem to get money from a subs¬ 
criber—'| ft 3 Q3T ufi 11 fW wk gru u 

u i\, <k uurk- 1^ «jy*r u ■jit 11” 5 6 

Then came a new era with Hindi Bangvasi (1890) which 
gave itself a publicity unheard-of before, through big-sized 
pictures and playcards at Kumbh on ekkas and distribution 
of handbills. The Government case against Bangavasi raised 
its sales to a great degree. Others imitated it, but they 
had poorer means and failed. From 1890 upto 1920, it was 
an era of weeklies. 

Then began dailies (1921). Though we get them earliers, 
they did not live long. The Great War (1914-18) and the 
political upheavals (1921, 1932) were responsible for the 
growth of the daily press. With the growth of a daily 
press with influence came the advertisements and rich 
financiers (capitalists). These capitalists gave advertisement 
and financial help and the new intelligentsia came and 
took the place of old idealist class who were elbowed out 
(1935—). The freelancers and independent journalists died 
an early death. Newspapers were harnessed to capital, and 
they must get advertisements and profits. Hence a class 
of business-minded editors developed. 

After the first Great War (1921), there was a great rise 
of industries in our country and this gave advertisements’ 
support to dailies and weeklies. The Second World War (1939- 
45) effected journalists in English and all the vernaculars. 
The Government gave costly advertisements to Hindi papers 
and they became stable and deeply-rooted. This developed 
finance and gave a permanence to Hindi journalism which 
it had never known before. Control of prices and big paying 
advertisements made journalism a profiteering venture, but 
this rise of profit did not effect the class of journalists who 
worked for their masters. 

Today there are two classes of editors and journalists— 

(1)- Idealists—a few of the past survive, who do not see 
it worthwhile to depart from the tradition of low payment 
and raise the slogan of national service. 

^2) There is another class of men who would have a 
business tact and behaves as a mill-owner towards a factory 
slave, 

66 Quoted by Ambika Prasad Bajpai in his article q"5[ofqr^. 

WTT in Ram Rajya, June 1 # 1945. 
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The future is in the hand of industrialists and capitalists. 
Now that the war € is over and there is a revival of national 
economy on a large scale, they will launch their papers in 
the interest and safeguard of their business. These will be 
big concerns helped by all kinds of modern scientific tech¬ 
niques and machines and editors and journalists would 
be well paid off. But then journalism will lose its idealist 
side and become a “profession” in the real sense of the word. 
We are moving towards that end. The editor will be the 
mouthpiece of the proprietors or “Newspaper Combines” 
and he will not be free to express his views against those 
of the proprietor. 

The period which has seen the growth and development 
of the press also saw the development of modern science 
with the invention of steamer, (1819), Railway (1825). Tele¬ 
graph (1833), photography (1839), and Electricity (1844). 
All of these have influenced (1) The passage of news, 
(2) Illustrations, and (3) Printing devices. From litho and 
hand-presses to giant rotaries using electric power and 
printing several thousands of sheets per hour is a miracul¬ 
ous achievement. Wireless, teleprinter, aeroplane, and 
wireless Photography are the additions of the 20th century 
which have made journalism at the same time a very com¬ 
plicated mechanical science and a veritable romance. 

The newspaper of tomorrow shall be a very powerful insti¬ 
tution vouchsafed for peace, progress and welfare of mankind 
all over the world. It shall be the most important instrument 
of social service in the hand of man and with the help of 
new scientific developments it would revolutionise the mind 
of man as nothing else could do. Granted free and unbiased 
dissemination of news between nations of the world, the 
newspaper press of the world would become a federal super¬ 
structure influencing every country and working for ‘One 
World’. Newspaper men and thinkers the world-over are 
thinking in this new term. From Freedom of the Press, in 
one country, we are moving towards Freedom of informa¬ 
tion’ everywhere. As Kant Cooper, Executive Director The 
Assotiated Press wrote in the American Magazine life in 
1945 : “Freedom of the Press is a phrase that covers many 
arguments. Whatever itr once meant it is too limited to define 
the problem of international news in relation to world 
peace. A better phrase is freedom of information. There 
should be freedom for journalists everywhere in the world 
both to seek out news—with equality of access to all—and to 
send it without censorship, freedom of news*organs to pub¬ 
is, and freedom of news-agencies to oompete with one 
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another or to exchange news on an unlimited basis. If this 
kind of freedom it established and enforced, there can never 
be another Goebbels.” 

This dream is yet to be realised and, perhaps, it might not be 
realised within a decade. But things would rapidly move 
towards that end, that much is certain. 

18. The Future of Hindi Journalism 

Newspaper Press being Fourth State, as Napolean styled 
it, it is fast taking its proper place in this country of ours, 
and it is proving the most powerful democratising instrument. 

If the states derive their power from the people, the organs 
which mould and exert the express political will of the 
people must be given their due honour. In our own country, 
the various All-India newspapers’ and periodicals’ exhibitions 
held almost yearly with Press conferences, and like annual 
assemblies, are eagerly looked forward, and enthusiastically 
received. These show the tremendous interest of the people 
in the future of our Journalism. 

Nevertheless, the present problems which our journalists 
have to face are not a few. The All-India Newspaper Editors' 
Conference has by now achieved a great importance and it 
is continually exerting itself to find a solution of these pro¬ 
blems. India is going to be free sooner or later, and the 
opportunities of manifold services to the people which a free 
India will give to the Press will be unprecedented in the 
history of the Press. If the Indian Press is properly to 
discharge these* heavy responsibilities its should leave no¬ 
thing undone to make itself an effective and worthy instru¬ 
ment for national service. The President of the A. I. N. E. 
C. pointed out to the following problems 57 : 

(1) Government’s Relation with the Press : ‘The Confer¬ 
ence has demanded that the laws governing the Press in 
India should be brought into line with those in force in 
Britain and the United States and that with that end in view 
all the present laws, orders and ru es affecting the Press 
should be either repealed or modified’ 58 . 

(2) Even more reprehensible from the public point of 
view is the unfair political use made of the Paper Control 
Order for preventing the growth 59 and expansion of nation¬ 
alist papers and periodicals. 

51 Vide "The Hindustan Times", Tuesday, January 30, 1945— the 
Editorial‘Press Problems' 

88 Ibid 

09 Also see article ‘I. & E. N. S, criticism of News-Print Supply 
Policy' (Hindustan Times, Jan. 25, 1945) 

80 
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(3) Apprenticeship : 60 If newspaper offices recruit edi¬ 
torial staff through any apprentice system, apprentices should 
receive a minimum allowance during their period of 
apprenticeship which shall not exceed one year, the number 
of such apprentices not exceeding one-fourth of the number 
of paid members of the editorial staff. 

(4) Hours of work : The hours of work for the editorial 
staff other than reporters should normally be seven working 
hours during day and six working hours during night, 
exclusive of intervals for lunch and rest. There should be 
one day off in the week. 

(5) Leave : Thirty-days’ privilege leave and casual leave 
not exceeding 12 days should be allowed to members of the 
staff in a year with the proviso that such privilege leave is 
not to be accumulated to more than three months. At the 
discretion of the management in cases where privilege and 
casual leaves are exhausted sick leaves may be granted on 
half pay to the extent of 15 days for each year of the 
continuous service rendered. This will apply for the future 
and will not take note of the years of service already 
rendered. 

(6) Provident Fund : For the benefit of the employees 
on the editorial staff, every newspaper office is requested to 
institute a provident fund to which the management and the 
employee each contributes not less than six and quarter 
percent of the salary. 

(7) Salary and Allowance : The minimum basic salary 
recommended for newspapers printed in English is Rs. 100 
per month and for those printed in Indian languages is Rs 75 
per month, such minimum salary being subject to the 
incumbent fulfilling the following two conditions: (a) he 
must be a university graduate or have equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion, equivalent qualifications being understood to mean 
special merits which might be considered sufficient by 
individual proprietors to make up for the want of a graduate’s 
degrees; and (b) he must have served as an apprentice in a 
newspaper office for atleast a year. 

(8) Termination of service: Where the service of an 
employee in the editorial staff has to be terminated due 

60 Proposals recommended by the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society (I. & E. N. S ) which have been approved by the Standing 
Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference (Lahore, 
Oct. 28 ) with the previous approval of the Indian Languages News¬ 
papers' Association. 
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notice of such termination should be given in advance t the 
period of such notice being not less than one month. 

(9) Mofussil corsespondents: The question of mofussil 
correspandent is deferred for further consideration. 

The All-India Hindi Journalists’ conference 01 too adopted 
the report of the special enquiry committee composed of five 
representatives of working and proprietory journalists. The 
main recommendations of the committee were as follows: 

(а) A minimum basic salary of wholetime journalists to 
be fixed at Rs. 100 and tfO per cent extra for night duty. 

(б) No apprentice should be kept for more than a year, 
and the number should not be more than one-fourth of the 
whole-time journalists. Apprentices should be paid Rs. 50 
and Rs. 75 for first and second half of the year respectively. 

(c) An increment of Rs. 10 to be given for the preliminary 
grade. 

(d) Dearness food allowance should be given to . every 
wholetime journalist. 

(< e) Insurance should be encouraged. 

(/) The system of provident fund should be introduced in 
all newspaper offices, proprietors and workers contributing 
equally at the rate of one anna per rupee. 

(g) Working hours not to exceed six excluding periods of 
intervals. 

(h) A month’s privilege leave to be sanctioned besides 
15 days’ casual and one month’s medical leave on full pay. 

(i) Correspondents should be given a remuneration of 
Rs. 3 per column on commission basis. 

(j) A very inportant problem was that of undesirable 
advertisements, and the conference authorised its executive 
committee to appoint a Sub-committee to decide the question 
of advertisements which are undesirable and not fit for publi¬ 
cation in newspapers and requested press-proprietors to obey 
its decision in this matter. 62 

(k) The establishment of a Hindi Journalist college. 
Classes of Journalism have been opened in ‘Vidyapith* 
(Kashi) from July 1946. 

61 Calcutta, Oct. 24, 1944 

ea Ibid, The Hindustan Times, Oct. 24, 1944 
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(0 There is no doubt today that Hindi Journalism is 
indispensably int&dinked with our national aspirations. 
Hindi Journalists were a force in the country and they could 
do much to mould the national life in India on proper lines. 
It is for this reason, if not for any other, that the literary 
tone of the Hindi Press should be raised and Hindi Journa¬ 
lists should try to avoid personal reflections. During the 
difficult times of 1942-43 when this whole subcontinent was 
submerged under Government repression and the forces of 
nationalism had been kept behind the prison bar, our journa¬ 
lists kept the freedom banner aloft, Time would soon come 
when the difficulties under which journalism suffered today 
would soon be over, when we would be able to compete with 
journalists of other parts of the world in a free atmosphere 
on a footing of equality. That the newspapermen of our 
days are alive to the issues and are determined to keep high 
standards of journalism is a happy sign. The Standing 
Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ conference 
(Lahore, Oct. 28, 1945) said, “The Standing Committee notes 
with concern the tendency of some newspapers to indulge in 
obsessional and personal writings. Such writings have lower¬ 
ed the standard of journalism and corrupted public taste. It 
is in the interest of journalism itself that such writings should 
be discouraged”. Infact the question of obscene writing is 
not an isolated question. It relates to the Ethics of Journa¬ 
lism. Dean Walter Williams of the School of Journalism 
has tackled this problem in his book ‘The Journalists’ Creed,’ 
where be says : 

“A newspaper does not belong solely to its owner and is 
not fulfilling its biggest function if devoted selfishly,” 
and he adds : 

“(1) I believe in the profession of Journalism. 

(2) I believe that the public journal is a public trust; that 

all connected with it are to the full measure of their 
responsiblity trustees for the public ; that acceptance 
of lesser service is betrayal of this trust. 

(3) I believe that clear thinking, and clear statement, 

accuracy, and fairness are fundamental to good 
journalism. 

(4) I believe that Journalist should write only what he 

holds in his heart to be true. 

(5) I believe that suppression of news for any consideration 

other than the publio welfare of society is in default. 
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(6) I believe that bribery by one’s own pocket book is as 
much to be avoided as by the pockec book of another ; 
that individual responsibility may not be eclipsed by 
pleading another’s instructions or another’s dividends” 

The problem of Ethics is ever more important because of 
late newspapers have been tending almost exclusively to 
pass into the keeping of the rich with harmful effect on the 
tone and the integrity of news. 

And while dealing with these problems we must not 
forget the wider world and wider issues. The World War II 
has thrown old ideas of isolation out of gears, and there 
is a move to effect a ‘news-charter’ for the world. The 
‘Freedom of News’ is much talked of phrase of our days, but 
India, perhaps, provides the best example of a throttled Press. 
Not only is our Government alien imparting an alien colour 
to official news and radio-service but our main domestic 
news-service is British-owned, British-operated and British- 
inspired, There is a compaign started in America for the 
establishment of a free press in all conutries by international 
agreement to establish an informed democracy in every part 
of the World. “The American society of Newspaper Editors, 
the most authoritative Press-body in the U. S. A., has 
sponsored a proposal for a news-charter for the world. The 
intention is to remove all political and economic obstacles to 
free exchange of world information in peace-time. But India 
must wait till she is free. 03 The situation in India is some¬ 
what analogous to that in totalitarian states. The centre 
and provincial Governments and many states have opened 
their publicity offices which together form an octopus. They 
issue Press communiques , Press notes and unofficial notes. 
The last named are not even labelled as Government hand¬ 
outs. Even matter given out at Press conferences is often 
subject to the condition that it should not be attributed to 
the Government. The vast output of information offices, far 
outweighing in quantity that of unofficial agencies, is largely 
channelled through news-agencies and the radio. Although 
news services operating in India are private concerns they 
receive substantial payments from such pseudo-subscribers 
as the Government and the Radio. This re, ults is news 
agencies putting a premium on Government publicity.” 

In fact, it is axiomatic that there can be no real freedom 
of the Press without freedom of the country. With the 

63 Vide 'News-charter' : Editorial in "The Hindustan Times" of 
Oct. 2.1944 
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beginning of an Interim Government with Nehru at its head 
at Delhi conditions have somewhat improved but real 
freedom of the Press and of news in India was still a far-off 
ideal. Throughout the years when our Journalism was born 
and developed India was a vast prison-house which is no less 
dark today because some of our men are at the top under the 
authority of a foreign Viceroy. It is true that only freedom 
of news can break down the walls, be they military, political 
economic or social, but the day is far-off when we will enjoy 
freedom of news. As declared by Kant Cooper, General 
Manager of the Associated Press of America in an article on 
Freedom of Information, (contributed to the American 
Magazine, lief December 1944): 

“In every country at least one news-agency should be 
owned mutually by the newspapers it serves. And in 
no country should there be preferential transmission 
rates whether by radio or telegraph or telephone ; for 
it is easy to stop news at its source by putting prohibi¬ 
tive prices on wordage as by outright censorship.” 

But all this is still a pious hope. 

19. The End 

The History of the Rise and Growth Hindi Journalism 
covers almost the whole of the modern period. Hindi Jour¬ 
nalism has lived a life of more than a century, and it has 
seen various phases of growth and development. It has 
allied itself with literature Proper and useful literature, 
mirrored religious, social and political currents of the day, 
and conveyed news and views to its readers. It has done 
immense service in spreading and crystallising the standard 
Hindi (Khari Boli). Throughout its career it has been a 
complex phenomenon, and a great dynamic force. It has 
been acted and reacted upon by various influences and it has 
on its parts played important roles in many spheres of its acti¬ 
vity. There have been great revolutionary changes in the 
att of editing, designing and newswriting and the quality of 
views and comments reflected in leaders and editorials. The art 
of Journalism has much progressed since 1826 when the first 
Hindi paper was launched. Throughout this period which 
saw the rise and growth of Hindi Journalism (1826-1945) there 
have been various accelerating and obtrusive forces. There 
was no accelerating force till 1867 when Kavi Vachan Sudha 
was inaugurated. The Hindi Journalism in this period deve¬ 
loped in two separate centres. The Hindi Press of Calcutta 
was a unit in itself and it was begun and influenced by the 
Bengali Press. That of the Hindi Province was an append* 
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age of Urdu and had hardly separate identity. After 1867, 
several accelerating forcts appeared on the scene. The 
chief of these were literary and revolved round Harischandra 
who started three journals and the vogue of journalism. 
After the death of Harischandra (1885), this force dis¬ 
appeared to come extent, or was atleast thrown in the back¬ 
ground. It was only in the beginning of the 20th century 
that journalism once again allied itself with literature. In 
the Pre-War period of Hindi Journalism, literary currents 
and aspirations were the chief guiding factors so far as 
monthlies were concerned. Most of the literature of this 
period was first published in the columns of our periodicals. 
Since then literature has ceased to be the guiding star. 

After literature comes language. The history of Hindi 
Journalism is also the history of the development of Khari 
Bolt and its various styles. Till 1844 (the publication of 
Benares Akhbar) the Hindi newspapers were written in the 
language of Sadal Misra and had enough provincialism and 
valgarism to startle a modern reader. Raja Shiva Prasad 
acceped Urdu prose and wrote it in Nagri script. Soon there 
was a reaction against this and ‘Sudhakar’ (1850) and Praja \ 
Mitrjk (ed. Raja lakshman Singh) came with SanskritisecT 
Hindi. Harischandra atablised the language to some extent 
and he was proud of his new adventure. ‘Harischandra 
Chandrika’ (1873) as a pointer towards a new style in Hindi. 
This stablised language was accepted by all contemporaries 
through the personality and genius of Harischandra. It 
was a current coin throughout the remaining part of the 
19th century. 

The ideal Hindi of the 19th century was not free of all 
slang and provincialism, and the rise in the number of petty 
writers (who. were mostly Primary School teachers and be¬ 
longed to various parts of our provinces) worked chaos. In 
1900, Saraswati was born, and soon there was a call to 
Hindi lovers to serve Hindi through periodical columns. 
The result was that the language was soon full of all kinds 
of idiosyncracies and irregularities. From 1904-1910 Mahabir 
Prasad Dwevedi worked hard to give it a more solid stablity 
than Harischandra had given. Many strange battles in the 
field of language and litrature were won in the pages of 
Saraswati. The model of standardised Hindi set by Dwevedi 
is still alive and it is on it that various styles have grown. 
This literary Khari Boli is also the language of journalism. It 
should be clearly seen that the language of literature is not 
always the language of journalism although both are some¬ 
what alike. The language of Hindi Journalism has not yet 
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developed with a marked individualism. The Hindi daily press 
is a Post War affair and till now it has not gained half its 
momentum. Words and phrases solely used in the language 
of newspapers and journals are few but they are fast in¬ 
creasing with the strength and popularity of the daily Press. 

The various religious movements which thrilled the 
Hindi-speaking people were another accelerating force. The 
Brahmo Samaj movement gave only a few important jour* 
nals like Tattwa Bodhini Patrika. Before the advent of 
Aryasamaj (1876), there was no great religious movement 
with its centre in Hindi Pradesh. The Brahmo Samaj move¬ 
ment was a Bengal affair, and had very little following 
in the Hindi-speaking people. The Aryasamaj movement 
released a tremendous energy. It started a number of 
periodicals and newspapers with a missionary zeal. The 
first of these were Arya Samachar and Arya Darpan (1876), 
and the others followed. Throughout the 19th century and 
the first-quarter of the 20th century, Aryasamaj journals 
came one after another and they were always a living force. 
They had their own prejudices and hurting them proved as 
dangerous as stirring a beehive. They injured orthodox 
susceptiblities and gave rise to Sanatanik Press which 
measured sword against them and grew to some strength. 
The Aryasamaj worked on many items of social reform like 
opposition to child-marriages, propagation of widow-marriages 
and inter-caste marriages. Such reforms were later on 
accepted and propagated by the leaders of new-Hinduism who 
published their own organs. These were much popular with 
the younger generation of Sanatanik Hindus. However, 
these took time to develop and most important of them came 
in the 20th century, as Hindu Punch and Shree Krishna 
Sandesh . The missionaries had from the very first their own 
organs and magazines, prominent being Arya Patra and 
Mission Patrika . They were distributed free, but their cir¬ 
culation was limited to a small number of people. The 
orthodoxy strictly opposed them. 

Political Journalism in Hindi did not begin in right 
earnest till the 20th century had fairly dawned and Abhyu - 
daya , Pratap , Bhavishyu and Aj must be regarded early 
political organs. But politics as a dynamic force influenced 
Hindi Journalism earlier. There was nothing of politics in 
newspapers and periodicals till the birth of the Congress 
(1885). The early papers concerned themselves with Local- 
Self Government affairs, Government measures, movement 
of authorities and new measures to meet emergencies like 
floods, epedemios and famines. After the Mutiny, a number 
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of Urdu papers were held responsible for preaching revolt, 
but there is no mention of any Hindi sAlitious organ except 
Samachar Sudha Varshan , a Hindi-Bengali weekly of Cal¬ 
cutta. After 1885, the Congress became the first political 
subject of the Hindi newspapers world. However, there 
were no organs opposing the Congress in contrast to Urdu 
Journalism where the Congress had few supporters. The 
entire Hindi Press was nationalist in tone and spirit and 
events that effected national feelings like Japanese victory 
over Russia, or Bengal Partition accelerated the growth in 
number and strength of Nationalist Press. After the Surat 
Session (1907), the Nationalist Press broke into two : Some 
periodicals like Abhyuduya supported the right wing, while 
others like Kaisri supported the right wing. The Post-War 
activities of the Congress gave a very strong impetus to the 
Hindi Journalism. The national struggles of 1921 and 1930- 
32 were great pushing forces. They stablised and later 
strengthened and popularised the daily press which had 
earlier limited itself to a dozen papers like Hindusthani , 
Samraty Abhyudaya , Ajy Bharatmitra and others. In the 
obsence of these mass-movements, Hindi Journalism could 
never hope to filter through the masses. Henceforward, its 
history is a story of persecutions, demand for fresh securities 
and press ordinances, aimed at crippling the Native Press. 
A very important factor was the prominence give by the 
Congress to Hindi. In the first Indore Session of Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan (1920), Mahatma Gandhi accepted Hindi 
as the official language of the Congress and proclaimed it 
the national language of Hindusthan. He published his very 
important newspaper, Navajiwan and Harijan Sewak, and 
later on Harijan in Hindi. The Congress attempted to 
enlist masses in its struggle and its right wing sought the help 
of Hindi Journalism, which now entered a seditious career. 
Till second Indore Session of H. S. Sammelan (1934), the 
Rasthra Bhasha or common language advocated by the Con- 
gress was none else but Hindi, but then it defined it once 
more and named it Hindi-Hindustani. This later on became 
Hindusthani pure and simple which means easy version of 
Urdu. These decisions effected Journalism to some extent 
as Congress-organs began to diverge from the model stand¬ 
ard Hindi of Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi and wrote rr ore and 

more Urdu. This gave a definite set-back to literature, but 
Journalism profitted. It was more popular and it began to 
enter unexpected quarters which till recent traded in Urdu 
language and Persian script. In toto, the influence of the 
Congress in beginning and developing the Nationalist Press 
was immense. The Daily Press had its warmest core of 
heart for it. 
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Besides Congress, there were a number of problems of 
Home Politics which were discussed in the pages of Hindi 
newspapers and journals, which formed news and prompted 
views. But their response was static and not dynamic. 
They were responsible for a big portion of the daily and 
weekly press, though their reception was matter-of-fact as 
the public had luke-warm interest in them. 

Foreign politics was seen on the pages of our newspapers 
as early as 1880, but it was for the first time an accelerating 
force in the Great War (1914-18). Whenever there has been 
a political upheaval or war in other parts of the world, sales 
have increased here, and people have turned to foreign 
affairs. From 1918 onward, there has ever been an increas¬ 
ing demand of foreign news. 

Development in Press-facilities, communications and 
news-agencies are other important accelerating agents. 
These have been dealt with in the body of this thesis. 

One factor which has helped the development in the 
quality of Journalism is the rapid flow of knowledge in 
various spheres of sciences and art. This has given us better 
writers and readers and created a healthy demand. The 
first team of writers was trained in ‘Saraswati’ and since 
then (although Periodicals have forsaken team-policy) every, 
newspaper can get good writers for it. Higher Education 
has given us better writers, editors and journalists—the 
output of free-lance journalists is simply tremendous-—and 
more literacy and rise of national and lingual consciousness 
have given circles of readers. 

Apart form these accelerating agencies, important organs 
and journalists have themselves proved much force. Organs 
such as Saraswati, Nagri Pracharini Patrika, Pratap and Aj 
are themselves a force to be reckoned with. Journalists like 
Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi, Prarkar and Benarsi Das Chatur- 
vedi carried Hindi Journalism much forward. 

10. The obtrusive forces as well are many. Some of 
these are present from the dawn of Hindi Journalism to our 
days, while others have lived their day. The strongest of 
these were traditional satisfaction of average Indian 
whiph made him care little for world around, and absence 
of a sense of news. Since the advent of a fighting nationalism 
which bore the brunt of all foreign and home disturbing 
agencies, preserved the status-quo of Vernashram and guard¬ 
ed the state, the common people ceased to take interest in 
Politics which was ever after the sole concern of the 
ruling class or clan. This state of mind contributed much 
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to the defeatist mentality of the people of # Hindusthan. This 
sentiment has only recently met a challenge by forces which 
have given us a vision of democracy and the mass-struggles 
of our times, coupled with reaction of international affairs 
over our economic have created in us a craving for political 
power. The Government itself has tried to lull people with 
a semblence of democracy. All this has slowly aroused the 
masses from political stupor. People have begun to crave 
for news and comments. 

Another important obtrusive force is of Sister Journalisms 
which have usurped the place of Hindi Journalism. In the 
ear-y days, for political and cultural reasons, Hindi speak¬ 
ing people took to Urdu Journalism. The pioneers of Hindi 
Journalism had to work hard throughout the 19th century, 
and it was only in the first decade of 20th century that Hindi 
Journalism could successfully affront Urdu Journalism. The 
classes interested in Urdu Journalism rapidly dwindled and 
turned to Hindi Journalism. But, till this was done, English 
Journalism had strongly rooted itself in our midst. The 
Educational policy of the Government was the chief factor 
in the rise of native English Journalism. English was 
declared the medium of instruction, and it was the language 
of court and intellegentsia. The middle class people inhabit¬ 
ing the cities hankered after service for their bread, and 
good English was a primary requisite for this. The result 
was that the student and the clerk community read English 
magazines and periodicals for improving English. Most of 
these were published in the non-Hindi provinces of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. This class of Hindi-speaking people 
got ds news from English dailies and weeklies of which 
Amrit Bazar Putrika , Tribune, Statesman and Pioneer were 
the most popular. There was no native English daily in 
the Hindi-speaking Provinces till “ Leader ” was inaugurated 
(1913). Since then a number of dailies and weeklies have 
appeared, and the All-India nature of English Journalism 
has severely affected the growth of Hindi Newspaper Press. 
Even today all the intellegenlsia and most of the middle class 
citizens get their news from English dailies. The poorer 
and less educated class and some sections devoted to Hindi 
and nationalism prefer Hindi papers, but this section still 
suffers from inferiority complex. There is only one Hindi 
daily, Vi*hwamitra, which subscribes foreign agencies; all 
the rest depend on columns of English papers or Indian 
agencies. The result is a growth of a number of Press- 
transtators and the dwindling of the Hindi news-coloumn to 
colourless narration. Although Hindi daily Press has 
gained much importance by firmly entrenching itself in the 
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masses and because of its wider approach, the fact remains 
that English journalism has still more sway in the classes. 
The question now is English journalism versus Hindi journal¬ 
ism. Urdu Journalism has much retired from the field. 
Except solitary magazines like zamaua and certain classes 
of Hindu writers, Urdu Journalism has now confined itself 
to Mohammadans. When the factors premoting English 
journalism are eliminated by time and circumstances (the 
chief of which are the English ruling classes and the pre¬ 
judices of the services and educational savants), the entire 
field will be left in the hands of Hindi Journalists. That 
will herald the golden day of Hindi Journalism. Till then 
we await. 

Other obtrusive forces are chiefly cultural and economi¬ 
cal. The percentage of literacy in the Hindi Pradesh has 
not execeled three to four, and educated people can be 
counted in tens of thousands. The economics of the poorer 
class forbids bigger and more profitable circulation. In 
our poor country, the purchasing power of a reader has gone 
down to a pie a paper. He can ill-afford an anna per issue. 
This has led to meagre circulation, and consequently ill- 
equipped staff and ill-printed and badly edited papers. 

Besides, the Journalist had to undergo a totally new form 
of apprenticeship. Journalism is a hard task-master. And 
of all classes of journalism, daily journalism is the best 
teacher. Now, daily journalism has only recently achieved 
some importance, and the journalists trained in its schools 
are few and scarce. In the 19th century, there was no class 
of journalists. Those who wrote and edited newspapers 
were primarily writers and were too individual to form a 
class. The first team of writers was created by Pandit 
Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi for Saraswati (1903-1913). Later on, 
the writers comprising the team wrote in other papers too. 
Most of our journalists and writers came from these. Our 
weekly organs like Pratap , Bharat Mitra and Aj have turned 
out a number of important contemporary journalists. Never¬ 
theless, the apprenticeship is still going on, and this will 
bring golden fruits in times to come. Till recently there was 
no school of journalism except what was offered by the Press 
itself. Some years ago the Executive of Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan decided to open Prathma and Visharad examina¬ 
tions in Journalism (Patrakar Kala). But this has been 
conpicuous by the absence of examinees. Probably profit¬ 
ting by this experience the the Sammelan dropped the 
Piathma examination and reconsidered prescribed course. 
In 1939 was begun Madras School of Journalism and a year 
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later the famous Indian English journalisj;, St. Nihal Singh, 
opened a private institution at Dehracun. The following 
year the Punjab University created a chair for Journalism, 
and systematic and scientific study in journalism began for 
the first time. But the medium of instruction in these ins¬ 
titutions is invariab'y English and vernacular journalism 
has no place on the Syllabus. Degree courses in Hindi 
ordinarily neglect th s phase of our literature, p^d even 
where history of journalism is prescribed, the teachers are 
not prepared to do justice to the subject because of the 
absence of suitable studies and re^each works. A school 
of Hindi journalism has been opened in June 1945 at the 
Kashi Vidyapith, and it is hoped that this will utimately 
develop into a premier institution teaching about all the 
phases of Hindi journalism, and imparting a thorough 
education in practical journalism. 

21. At the close of our history of Hindi journalism, we 
must make ourselves clear about the place of journalism 
in literature in general, and Hindi literature in particular. 
In general, literature can be divided into four masses : 

(1) Useful literature, 

(2) Journalism and literature of themoment, 

(3) Literature Proper (Literatus of all times), 

(4) Folk Literature. 

Journalism touches the borders of all the other three 
kinds, especially useful literature and literature proper. 
Infact, the magazine is responsible for most of the literature 
proper of modern times as it is through it that poets and 
writers seek their audience day by day. Much of this maga¬ 
zine literature is sealed in the files, but some at least goes 
to posterity in the pages of books. For the study of the 
under-current of modern Hindi literature in its various forms, 
a study of magazines (1862 to our day.-) is very important. 
Much of the useful iiterature has also come through pages 
of magazines and periodic tls as well as research journals 
and papers devoted to special branches of useful literature. 
No history of the growth of useful literature and literature 
proper would be complete without a thorough reference to 
these sources of interest. 

‘Literature of the moment’-which includes all the 

different branches of the literature proper in lighter vein 
with the wider aim of pleasing the readers for sometimes 
is ohiefly found in the pages of weeklies, though dailies 
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sometimes may give us illuminating material on this topic. 
This kind of literature sheds ample light on the taste of the 
generation and the literary and social currents. We have 
cart-loads of the literature of the moment since 1867, but no 
attempt has been made to glean its pages. 

Folk literature is mostly unwritten literature going by 
words of month. The Bhartendu period of journalism was 
rich in this kind of journalism, but the nationalism of the 
20th century tabooed it, and it ceased to be represented on 
the newspaper pages. 

However, what makes real journalism is neither litera¬ 
ture proper, nor literature of the moment; it is news and 
views expressed in the forms of editorials, leaders, special and 
contributed articles, cartoons, features and sketches. News 
and views cover a vast field of national and international 
activities, and they are important records of public reaction 
to contemporary events preserved for the future generation. 
The news and views aspect is most important for dailies 
which are a mirror of the life of a country. Hence, the 
ohbf interest of the daily journalism lies in its political 
colour and its social news and views which are only of 
secondary importance. r Ihus we see that the story of jour¬ 
nalism is the story of the rise and growth of public opinion. 
It is impossible to deal with this political phase of Hindi 
journalism at length, though I have written a few pages on 
the subject. 

But no history of Hindi journalism can overlook the 
political page. Journalism is ninety per cent politics, if it 
has to look for ten per cent elsewhere. It is impossible to 
write a political and social history of the people of the 
Pradesh in modern times without a reference to all relev¬ 
ant journalistic material of the poried. No such attempt 
has been made. Sekaler Kntha , Part I and II, is such an 
attempt in Bengali to a small extent. Let us hope that as 
this source is more thr roughly gleaned by research-workers 
and historians it will give us an intimate history of the 
mind of our people under the British Rule and give way 
for a fuller treatment of the subject on India-wide basis. 
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Translations of relevant portions from Garcin De 
Tassy's Discourses in French . 

December 3, 1850 

In N. W. P. on January 1, there were 23 presses. In 
these, in the last year (1849) were printed . . .26 news¬ 

papers and journals. 23 of these were in Hindoostani, 2 in 
Persian, 1 in Bengalee. If we add the newspapers and 
journals printed at other places throughout India, the num¬ 
ber will easily rise upto 50. 

December 4,1851 


In January 1850, there were 23 lithographs. Last year, 
a lithograph was added at Lahore, thus raising the number 
to 24. On 1st January this year, 7 at Agra, 5 at Delhi, 2 at 
Meerut, 2 at Lahore, 4 at Benares, 1 at Cawnpore, 1 at Simla 
and 1 at Indore. 

December 5,1852 


Like 1850, in 1851 also the Native Presses of N. W. P. 
continued printing Hindee and Urdu newspapers and 
journals. 

November 29,1853 


In the beginning of 1852 there were 33 lithographs in 15 
HHp,* of N W P. These published Hindustani books and 31 
Hindusthani newspapers and journals. The details are: 7 
at Agra, 6 at Delhi, 2 at Meerut, 2 at Lahore, 7 at Benares, 
1 each at Sardhana, Bareilly, Cawnpore Mirzapur, Indore, 
Ludhiana, Bharatpore, Amritsar and Multan. 


There are six Hindusthani papers at Benares of which 
two are edited by the same person. One is printed in Hindi 
or Devanagri characters and the other m Persian characters. 
The first is known as Benares Akhbar. We hear that it is 
financed by Raja of Nepal whose aueen lives at Benares 
Nevertheless the editor is a spirited Hindoo, and m these 
two papers he pitches himself against the intolerance of the 

missionaries towards Hindoo religion. The third paper at 
Benares is Sudhakar Akhbar. This applauds the British 
rule. Previously it was printed both in Hindee and Urdu, 
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but now only in Hindi. The language of this paper is 
difficult to underhand, being totally Sanskritised. The 
circulation is limited to educated Hindoos. 

Indore, which is the capital of Malwa, publishes ‘Malwa 
Akhbar’ a weekly newspaper with 8 pages of print in two 
columns, one published in Hindi, the other Urdu. The editor 
is Dharam Narayan who is only twenty six or twenty seven. 
He is a good poet and has translated Mills’ ‘Economy,* and 
4 A History of England’ . . . 

Bharatpore is in District Agra. The paper ‘Mazharul- 
sarur* is printed from this place under the patronge of the 
Maharaja. Like Malwa Akhbar this also is a bi-column 
bi-lingual. 

December 4,1854 

The first lithograph Press was established in 1837 in 
Delhi and in 1852 the number of suoh Presses in N. W. P. 
had reached to 34. In every city of the North and every 
big city of the whole of India, such presses are established. 
For example, Lucknow and Cawnpore together have 23 of 
lithographs.. . . The narration about the progress in India 
has of itself attracted me to a new subject which also has 
some relationship with literature and which was previously 
unknown to Asia. I mean press—newspapers and journals— 
which has been daily widening its sphere and authority and 
has made a slave of the rich, care-free Hindustani. Five 
years ago there were 16 native newspapers in Calcutta—5 
were published in Persian or Hindustani, 9 in Bengalee and 
2 in English. (Vide, Anthaeneum: Wilson, December 1848). 
Sometime ago, Maulvi Nasiruddin published ‘Martand* which 
had five columns, each one devoted to one vernacular, in 
Hindi, Hindusthani (Urdu), Bengali, Persian and English 
(1846). And it is not much ago that a vernacular paper for 
women alone was issued. 

December 21,1855 

* The development of the language which is specially 
termed Hindusthani is a happy affair. .. This year, at least 
so far as N* W. P. is concerned, I can much better do justice 
to my subject because the Government report of that 
province has recently reached me. In this an account has 
been given of the native press and the newspapers and books 
printed the year last. Besides, I have a volume of Agra 
Government Gazette of the last June wherein is published 
a complete list of these books. 
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Sir, I have discussed the conditions of the press till 1852 
in my another discourse. According to the Government 
Report there are 32 native presses where 26 Hindusthani 
newspapers are printed. . . Till January 1, 1853, the num¬ 
ber of presses has reached 37 and the number of Hindusthani 
newspapers 30. . . . We know that on January, 1 1854, 
when I finished my discourse there were 40 presses and 33 
newspapers extant in the provinces... The papers are 
spread thus:—• 10 at Agra, 7 at Benares, 1 at Bareilly, 1 at 
Bharatpur, 2 at Lahore, 2 at Multan and 1 at Sialkot. 

New newspapers of which we had no knowledge earlier 
are : at Agra, Nurul 4.khbar and Buddhi Prakash. Both are 
one in fact and are published under one editorship. The first 
in the language of the Muslalmans and the second in the 
language of the Hindoos. This editor is Sadasukh, a Hindi 
writer, He has a good understanding of English and has 
published many books. These newspapers were very success¬ 
ful because attempt is made to print in them interesting 
articles and news. History, Geography, Mathematics and 
education—there are useful articles on all of these. The 
style is clear and not laboured. Bombasts and metaphors 
commonly used by Eastern people are studiously avoided. 

December 4,1856 

In 1854 in N. W. P. and Punjab there were 37 Presses 
owned by natives and there were published 33 magazines. 
The circulation has reached to a total of 2216 (vide Allaha¬ 
bad : Indian Mail, of 16th August, 1856) The best and 
largest circulated paper, Kohinoor, had only 349 subscri¬ 
bers .. Today the circulation is one lac sixty two thousand 
and seven hundred. This is 18790 over and above the num¬ 
bers published last year. 

December 10, 1857 

This year sorrowful disaster has swept over India and 
N. W. P. which was the centre of Urdu and where Urdu 
language had most developed has suffered most. These 
tumults have ruined literary and educational activities. And 
hence in this discourse I am unatle to present the number 
of Hindi and Urdu newspapers, a list of recent publication 
and statistics. . . . 

May 5,1859 

Many of the Indian newspapers about which I ^ave 
noticed previously have been defunct in 1857. The monthly 
magazine Khair-Khwah-Hind which was published since 
1873 from Mirzapur in Persian and Roman script, has ceased 
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its publication. This was published and edited by Rev. 
Matbur of London'Missionary Society and continued for 17 
years. 

(In the footnote Tassy refers to “Allen’s Indian Mail,” 
1858, P. 944, pointing a notification that some highly 
connected students of Ajmere had decided to bring out 
a magazine with two columns of Hindi and Urdu.) 

December 2,1861 

In the North-Western Provinces the number of news¬ 
papers published in both the two languages'—Hindi aud 
Urdu—is ever on inrease and they have almost regained 
their pre-mutiny number and importance. The Director of 
Public Instruction of the provinces, Mr. H. Stewart Reader 
has been pleased to send me a list of 17 newspapers which 
have been publishing from the beginning of the year. It is 
possible that one or two might have increased this year. 
Out of the 17 newspapers 11 are published in Urdu and six 
in Hindi. Out of these 8 are printed in Agra, two at 
Ajmere, two at Etawah, one at Ludhiana, one at Meerut, 
one at Jaunpur, and one at Saharanpur, one at Allahabad and 

one at Cawnpore. ‘Nurul-Basar’ and Buddhi 

Prakash’ have been publishing for several years and I have 
elsewhere written about them, ‘Mufid-i-Khalaiiq’ is conti¬ 
nuing. Its editor Shiva Narayan is counted as a good Urdu 
writer. Now he publishes Hindi articles side by side with 
Urdu articles. The Hindi articles go under the head 
Sarvopakarak. Aftab-i Alamtab is Urdu newspaper. Its 
articles are published in Hindi under the name of Suraj 

Prakash. The editor is a Hindu, Ganeshi lal. r lhe 

two papers of Ajmere are Jaglabh Chintak and Kherakhwah- 
i-Khalaiiq. The first is a Hindi newspaper and is edited by 
Sohanlal. . . . From Etawah is published a fortnight Gazette 
known as Prajahita. It is printed at Masdarul Talim Prsss. 
The Urdu edition is named Muhabbai-Riyaya and the, Eng¬ 
lish translation accompanies it as ‘Peoples’ Friend. The 
editor is Hakim Jawahar Lal, an author of several books 
and several translations from English. . .. 

It is regrettable that all the newspapers do not have very 
good circulation and among 3300,009 population of N. W. P. 
there are very few people who read them. ,, . Till the 
beginning of 1860, there were 46 presses at work in N. W. P. 

February 7,1862 

The momentous upheaval of 1857 has strengthened the 
British occupation in India instead of weakening it. Today 
British Government stands unrivalled and unchallenged. .. . 
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After my discourse in May 1859, I have constantly been 
informed that Urdu and Hindi Presses have resumed their 
work with new vitality and numerous papers in these 
language are afloat. • . . 

December 7, 1863 

You travel in any city of Northern India from Calcutta 
to Peshawar and you are sure to see lithographs every 
where. I have been informed that in Calcutta alone m 1859, 
there were zO lithographs and presses (for the list of these 
consult selections from the Records of Bengal, No. 23). . . . 

There is a newspaper Lokmitra. This is a Hindi organ 
and is printed in Devanagri script. It is published at a press 
in Sikandra, Dist. Agra, which published ‘Khair-i-Khwah-i- 
Khalaiqh The first issue was published on January 1, 1883. 
it is printed on a small size in two columns. It is a monthly 
magazine. The aims are the same as of Khair Khwah-i- 
Khalq. The one aims propagation of Christian faith and 
conversion among the Hindoos and the other among Moham¬ 
medans. The name of the editor is not disclosed, but the 
standard of the articles and quotations in Sanskrit and Hindi 
verse shows that he is certainly some Hindu learned man 
who has converted to Christianity. 

December 5,1864 

All the newspapers that I noticed as published last year 
are still continuing* Indians are daily being trained for 
newspaper reading. The newspapers besides publishing 
newsprint articles of general informatory character. In. 
these they deal with new inventions and moral and cultural 
progress and they are read with interest. , . . . 

A newspaper has appeared from Agra. It is named 
Bharatkhandajnrit and is proprieted by an association for 
religious and social reform of the Hindoos. The founder of 
this paper believes that the sacred teaching of the Vedas are 
the best guide for the human conduct. All Hindus should 
follow the secrtd teachings heartily and live them. The 
founders aim at attracting the notice of their co-religionists 
at the practices and ideals of their ancestors and bring them 
to their simplicity of life and conduct. . . 

Inspite of disinterestedness of Indians the day is fast 
approaching when due to larger percentage of literacy “pub¬ 
lic opinion” will take its birth and people will examine every 
thing in its light. “The Times” of February 27, H64 informs 
us that the newspapers are being published in India from 
far off corners and most of them will have the burden of 
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their responsibility well-edited. A perusal of some of these 
newspapers showsrthat the contributors have a wide vision 
and enough information about English literature and Eng¬ 
lish journalism. The Government does not help these 
newspapers but they are publishing articles in its loyal 
support, 

December 2,1865 

The constant progress of Hindusthani literature is clearly 
reflected from the fact that newspapers ond journals in this 
language are ever on increase. The abundance of new 
adventures in newspapers publishing was special feature of 
the last year with the result that in many cities of N. W. P. 
where there was not a single paper many are seen today. 
This condition prevails in Punjab, Oudh and Bombay. 

(1) Sarvopakarak—published from Agra. This newspaper 
is the Hindi reproduction of Mufidul Khalaiiq. The name 
of the editor is Shiva Narayan. Mufidulkhalq is being pub¬ 
lished for last many years. 

(6) Tattwa Bodhini Patrika—is published in Hindi from 
Bareilly. The name of the editor is Gulab Shankar. 

(14) From Lucknow, the ancient capital of Oudh several 
papers are published besides those I have last mentioned. 
Oudh Gazette is recently published. It was previously 
named ‘Avadha Gazette Samachar.’ 

December 2,1866 

This year there has been a remarkable growth in the 
number of Hindusthani periodicals and newspapers. I shall 
presently count 26 of these. The characteristic of the style 
of language used in these is that it is often ornamented and 
full of metaphors. . . , . 

I shall take N. W. P. In 1865 there were 18 Hindusthani 
newspapers and periodicals published in this province. . . . 

(2) Cawnpore Gazette is published from Cawnpore, editor 
r is Nawal Kishore, who is also the proprietor and editor of 
the famous paper “Oudh Akhbar.” 

(4) Abe-i-Hiyat-i-Hind is published from Agra. The editor 
is Bansidhar, a teacher of Agra Normal School, and a writer 
of several treatises. Each page contains the same matter 
in two columns in Hindi and Urdu and placed side by side. 
The Hindi portion is named Bharatkhandamrit. I have 
touched this newspaper in my 1864 address. This is a 
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monthly magazine of 16 pages and printed at Mirul-Press. 
The paper aims at religious and cultural* reform, and the 
editor, Bansidhar, is also the president of 4njaman-i-Haq, a 
reform-association. 

(Commenting on Oudh Akhbar, Tassy says that the 
newspaper is now become an essential element of the 
educated class.) 

(7) G-yan Pradayini Patrika. This magazine is published 
from Lahore and prints articles of literary importance. 
Editor is Pandit Mukund Ram Kashmiri. Each page con¬ 
tains two columns, one in Hindi and the other in Urdu. The 
literary contributions are very interesting. Sometimes 
pictures and illustrations are printed with the articles to 
make the contents clear. Besides, there are other subjects, 
historical, geographical and concerning literature. 

(17) Anew venture from Bombay is Satya Deepak, but I 
am not completely certain whether it is printed in Urdu or 
Hindi. 

December 2,1867 

(Hindusthani newspapers are giving valuable information 
to people and thus removing their darkness of ignorance. 
As they are growing in subscribers so are the general folks 
more and more enriched of modern knowledge. Without 
these it would not have been possible for the people to get 
full information.) 

Tassy notes Hindi newspapers and periodicals separately- 

(8) Vrittant Vilas. This newspaper is published from Jammu. 
This place is situated in the hilly district in the North of 
Lahore. 

(9) Gyandeepak. This paper is published from September 
1866 from Sikandra. Sikandra lies in the moffusil of Agra 
and is famous for Mausoleum of Akbar—an important of 
specimen of Mogul Architecture. 

(10) Kavi Vachan Sudha. This is a monthly magazine 
which prints unpublished works of Hindi poets. Only two 
issues are out. The last was published in August, Both these 
are under my consideration. In these is published a poem 
"Asthayam". This is written by Devadatt. Besides, there 
are several poems. 

December 7,1868 

(Tassy quotes from Vidya Vilas about the conferences 
held between Missionaries, Hindus and Mohammedans at 
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Delhi. News and diacussions of such conferences formed 
part of Hindi journalism of this period. Such conferences 
often ended in turmoil.) 

One of the newcomers this year was Ratan Prakash, 
published fortnightly. This has begun its publication from 
Ratlara (Bundelkhand) from May last. The paper is publish¬ 
ed in Urdu and has a side by side reproduction in Hindi. 
Sometimes articles are taken from Avadh Akhbar and 
Akhbar-i-Alam. Akhbar-Alam has praised it much. 

Gyan Pradayini Patrika. This is a Hindi Magazine 
published from March last. The articles published are 
interesting. Translations of pieces from Vedas and other 
Sanskrit works are published. Besides are published philo¬ 
sophical and literary articles and important news. Babu 
Navin Chandra is the editor. 

(The missionaries wanted to propagate their message both 
in Urdu and Hindi, and so they began the novel way of 
presenting them in Roman. Makazan-i-maseelii printed 
/monthly from Allahabad was the first organ of its kind. Est. 
July, 1868. Editor is Rev. J. J. Welsh.) 

Commenting on the contents of newspapers Tassy is 
struck by the abundance of its wealth and variety. 

(Tassy quotes from Gwalior Akhbar, printed both in Urdu 
and Hindi with bi-column arrangement.) 

(Tassy notices Harischandra and his Kavivachan Sudha. 
He also describes at length the drama ‘Janki Mangal’ acted 
at Benares. The note is important for the study of the deve¬ 
lopment of Hindi Drama.) 

inaugural address delivered on 6 December, 1869 

Mr. Kempson, Director of public Instruction, in his report 
published on February 19, 1869, notices that there are 27 
newspapers in his province. 16 of these are printed in Urdu, 
5 in Hindi, and 3 in bilingual which means that one column 
goes in Urdu and the other in Hindi. Among these 13 are 
weeklies, 5 are published fortnightly, and 6 are monthlies. 
Two are published from Agra, 4 from Allahabad, 2 from 
Cawnpore, 1 from Benares, a weekly and a monthly from 
Moradabad, two from Bareilly and one each from Jaunpur, 
Aligarh, Shahjahanpur and Farrukhabad. . . . (After this 
assertion Tassy presents the newcomers) : 

(1) Aina-i-ilm a monthly literary magazine which is pub¬ 
lished from Allahabad contains 8 pages. The artioles of 
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this are published in Hindi, under a seper^te name Vrittant 
Darpan. 

(8) Vidyadarsh, a Hindi fortnightly published from 
Meerut. In fact it is a reproduction in Hindi of Urdu 
Najamul Akhbar. 

(7) Bramha Gyan Patrika. The founder of this paper is 
Babu Keshav Chandra Sen who has also founded Brahmo 
Sanaa j. 

(8) Vrittant Darpan is tne Hindi reproduction of Urdu 
Ai’na-i-ilm and is published every month from Allahabad. 

Dacca Prakash. 

(12) Dharma Prakash. This is a published from Agra. 
In fact it is the Urdu edition of Hindi ‘Papmochan’ and is 
edited by such men of wide interest as Jwala Prasad and 
Babu Keshav Chandra. 

(16) Jagat Samachar—the weekly newspaper is published 
in Hindi on Monday. It is printed at Darululum Press. 

(17) Papmochan is the Hindi reproduction of Dharma 
Prakash I have lately spoken. 

(27) Samaya Vinod is a Hindi newspaper of Nainital 
which is published fortnightly. 

^30) Udaipur Gazette. The Oudh Akbabar of 27 Nov. 
1868 contained a notice of the Hindi newspaper. The paper 
expresses sorrow that “Oodaipur Gazette” could not be a 
successful adventure because of its Nagri script in which itr\J 
was published. If it had been published in Urdu script, it” 
would have been popular. 

(In this address Tassy declares that Simla Akhbar was 
printed in Nagri script though its language was Urdu. Most 
of its subscribers came from Hindus. ‘Simla Akhbar* was 
an important paper of its time and Tassy amply quoted 
from it) 

The driving forces of the Journalism of this period were 
religious and sooial reforms. Tassy speaks of this when he 
says :— 

“In the contemporary Journals and books published in 
India much emphasis is laid on moral and social life. TU- 
movement of social reform is carried on by certain Institu¬ 
tions one of which I have spoken earlier. It is due"to these 
that much activity is seen in the field of social reform. All 
these institutions aim is that Indians should get rid of igno¬ 
rance and intolerance and benevolent ways should be 
sought for them.” 

83 
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(Tassy pays ^ warm tribnte to 40 years’ activity of 
Brahrno Samaj in the field of social uplift.) 

(After 1869, Tassy retired for the professorship of ‘Studies 
in Hindusthani’, but kept publishing yearly reviews of the 
progress of literature till 1876. He died in 1878.) 

1870 

In the review of this year (1870) Tassy notes the 
recurrence of bilingual controversy and the beginnings of 
various kinds of Hindi publications in the shape of books on 
Grammar, Prose and Verse-selections and fiction, 

and ^1 IrfPcT both by Raja Shiva Prasad 

were earlier stories and Fitz Edward Hall wrote a selection 
(Hindi Reader). Pandit Ramjas wrote Shiksha Subodhini for 
which Sir William Muir, Lt. Governor, N.W.P., awarded him 
Rs. 500 and Mr. Etherington wrote a treatise on Hindi 
Grammar with a chapter on metre contributed by Mr. 
Christian of Monghyr. This book made the position of 
Hindi still stronger against Hindi-Urdu controversy. 

Babu Harischandra is continuing his important contri¬ 
bution to Hindi literature through his‘Kavi Vachan Sudha’. 

This year (1870) eighteen new Urdu newspapers and 3 
Hindi newspapers came into being. There is already born a 
desire in the natives that their dailies and weeklies should 
contain more material of informative character. The 
newspapers of Hindustanee and other vernacular languages 
reach to the far corners of land where English journalism 
has already firmly grown the ideology of Western culture 
and civilisation. Sometimes ordinary news appearing in 
news-columns have proved to be more important for them 
than serious articles. People may not believe, but the Urdu 
language is far more used then the Hindi one. This is easily 
proved by the fact that the most important notices of the 
Hindi newspapers are published in Urdu language and 
Parsian script. 

- Man gal Samachar. This is a Hindusthani newspaper 
published under the patronship of Raja of Rewa in two 
columns per page, one Hindi, another Urdu. The first issue 
was published in August 1869. 

Sarkari Akhbar published from Nagpur in Hindi, Urdu 
and Marathi under the patronship of the Director of Ins¬ 
tigation. 

Some newspapers for achieving popularity both in Hindus 
and Muslims publish their matter in two columns, one Hindi, 
another Urdu, standing side be side. In one of the last 
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discourses I have introduced the name ‘Martand’ (est. 1846) 
which is being published from Calcutta fpr the last many 
years. Not only Urdu and English but four other native 
vernaculars appeared on the pages of this Journal. The 
numbers before me use Urdu, Hindi and Marathi. 

Amritbazar Patrikais a Hindi newspaper of whioh I have 
no knowledge. I knew it from ‘Aligarh Akhabar.’ 

Jagat Samachar is a Hindi reproduction of Urdu Akhbar- 
i-Alam. This issue has been kindly forwarded to me by Md. 
Wajihat Ali. This is appearing from the year last. It 
has the same editor as ‘Akhabar-i-Alam’. Published every 
Sunday. It comprises of 8 pages and the greater part is the 
reproduction into Hindi from Urdu. 

1871 v 

Throughout this period (1850-18y6) the periodicals and 
journals were very short-lived, but new adventures were also 
made, and this worked for the growth of journalism. In 
1871, 30 new Hindi and Urdu periodicals and journals were 
launched. In N.W.P. 23 vernacular periodicals were publi¬ 
shed, out of which 16 were patronised by the Government. 
In fact, the press was at liberty to comment adversely on the 
Government and Government measures, and bitter criticism 
was offered by the portion of the press that was not under 
Government influence. (Indian Mail, 12 Sept., 1871,) 

‘Almora Akhabar’ has by this time gained much influence* 
while earlier it was called “a trash”. “Agra Akhabar” was 
published weekly from Agra. It was a bilingual (Hindi- 
Urdu) periodical, and each page contained two columns, one 
in each language. The paper was earlier issued under the 
name of “Educational Gazette”. In its new form, it con¬ 
tinued to publish articles relating education. “Vidyavilas” 
was published from Jammu (also Historie etc. Vol. 3, p. 478). 
Another periodical from Jammu was Buddhi Bilas which 
began its publication from March 1870. According to Tassy, 
it was looked with much respect owing to the quality of 
material it presented to the public. ‘Hindu prakash’, an¬ 
other Hindi periodical was an organ of ‘The Society for 
Social Reform’ at Cawnpore. Tassy names another periodi¬ 
cal, evidently not in Hindi, Halischahar Patrika, enlogised in 
Aligarh Akhbar of June 2, 1871. Muhabbi Marwar, a 
fortnighly periodical, published in Marwar was initiated on 
Dec. 1, 1871. This wag bilingual (Hindi-Urdu) periodical and 
contained 12 pages. ‘Prayag Doot’ a purely Hindi periodical 
was publshed from Allahabad. “Saunder’s Gazette” of Hindi 
was published from Shabjahanpur (Indian Mail, January 17, 
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1871). ‘Sulabh Samaohar’ was a Hindi weekly containing 4 
pages and priced <$nly one pice. This was published by the 
Indian heform Association of Calcutta. The paper was 
launched to circulate useful and interesting information and 
news in comparatively poorer circles. The paper voiced the 
need and complaints of the natives, so that the Government 
may take notice of them, and take proper action. Tassy also 
refers to Samaohar Sudha Varshan, a bilingual Bengali- 
Hindi periodicals published in Calcutta in 1854. (Ref. J. 
Long : Catalogue of Bengali Publications, p. 61) “Muir 
Gazette” of Meerut, a Urdu periodical, probably started 
in 1869, began to publish articles in Devnagri script along 
with Urdu one, thus becoming bilingual. 

1872 

Out of 33 periodicals and journals published in N.W.P. 
in 1870, 20 were Urdu, 6 Hindi and 5 bilingual (Urdu- 
Hindi), and one in Bengali. Most of these papers adopted or 
borrowed most of their articles from English journals, but 
they also printed some original articles of high order. Most 
of these concerned educational and cultural problems. The 
vernacular journalism was very critical to the Government 
measures, and voiced the discontent of the public. Even the 
feelings about the mischief brought down by the British Rule 
was not suppressed. 

Many periodicals and journals were the organs of diffe¬ 
rent literary and social organisations with reforming aims, 
and much of their space was devoted to publishing the 
minutes of the meetings of these association and the debates 
that issued in such meetings. (Vide report on the adminis¬ 
tration of N,W.P. for 1870-71) 

Bodha Samachar was a Hindi periodical. Matlai-Anwar 
was published in both Hindi and Urdu scripts, and most of 
its contiibutions concerned Hindus. This was another 
orthodox paper supporting tradition. 

1873 

By 1873, journalistic activity had considerably increased. 
Akhbar-i-Anjaman-i-Hind, a weekly organ of the Taluqdars 
of Lucknow published in its issue Hindi articles also under 
the name of Bharat Patrika. Hence it can be taken as 
bilingual. B. Harischandra had also begun to publish his 
‘Harischandra Magazine* (first issue on J 5th Oct. 1873), a 
monthly which published selections from poems, criticism, 
historical, literary, political and philosophical dissertations, 
fiction, gossips, punch and satire. The first issue contained 
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24 pages in quarto and the matter was distributed in two 
columns. Besides, Kavi Vaohan Sudha,# which was first 
published monthly and later fortnightly, was changed to a 
weekly from Sept. 5, 1873. The Hind^Prakash, a weekly 
organ of Dharain Sabha of Amritsar, was published on Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1813, in Urdu, Devanagri and Gurumukhi scripts. 
“Almora Akbbar” was a Hindi paper of district. 

The greater number of these newspapers and periodicals 
published not very illuminating articles, and these filled the 
most of papers contained in them, the remaining space being 
given to news, which lost their importance in many and 
were placed as an appendix or Zamima. The journalists 
who took some interest in the profession, appealed for better 
choice of articles to give a quality to the journals and some 
of these suggested a central committee for the control of all 
newspapers and journals published throughout India. 

1874 

Tassy notes Harischandra Chandrika, the monthly liter¬ 
ary magazine of B. Harischandra and praises the zeal of 
Babu Sahib. He launched ‘Bala Bodhini, Stri-jan ki pyari’ 
this year (1st issue, Jan. 1874). Tassy refers to'Karnatak 
Prakash’ mentioned in the Meerut Gazette of 31st Oct. 1877, 
but this paper is wrongly named. It is “Natak Prakash” of 
B. Ratan Chand, published from Allahabad (Vide U. P. 
Gazette, 1874). Another was Nagri Prakash, a reproduction 
in Hindi of Muhab-i-Hind from Meerut. Nurulbasar (Urdu) 
and its Hindi reproduction Buddhi Prakash were now pub¬ 
lished from Allahabad. Of all these the most important, of 
course, was Harischandra’s Magazine, for which Taasy has 
unsparing praise. 

1875 

Biharbandhu is mentioned in the Akhbar Scientific of 
Aligarh. Another paper mentioned is Jagat Ashna, probab¬ 
ly published in the Punjab, but nothing can be definitely 
said about this. The Kashi Patrika was published bimonthly, 
and was devoted to politics, literature and science. It pub¬ 
lished its first issue in June 1875. 

1876 

‘Hindu Bandhav\ a monthly journal of Brahmanic or¬ 
thodox religion in Hindi and Urdu (bilingual) was published 
from Lahore by Pandit Shiva Narayan. Another was Jabbal- 
pur Samachar, a monthly bilingual (Hindi and English 
journal) published from Benares by Babu Krishna Rao. The 
journal seems to be an Urdu edition of “Jabbalpur Chronicle” 
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(est. 1873). Gyan Prakash was published from Poona. An¬ 
other was Mariya^ia Paripati Samachar. This was a mon¬ 
thly journal published from Agra in Hindi-Sanskrit. The 
editor was Pandit Durga Prasad Shukl Niti Praksh was 
published (1875) from Ludhiana, by Munshi Kanhayya Lai—an 
orthodox religious brochure. Prayag Dharma Prakash was 
another monthly published in Hindi and Sanskrit by Pandit 
Shiva Rakhan. Tassy is suspicious that it is a projection of 
Prayag Doot (est. 1871). S. Santosh Singh published Sakai 
Sambodhini Patrika, a monthly journal of religion and litera¬ 
ture, in Hindi, from Amritsar. Tassy mentions another 
journal Satyamitra of Bombay. 

Translation from Tassy: Historic, Vol. I, II, III. 

Gyan Deepak : A polylingual journal first published in 
1846 at Calcutta—Hindi, Bengali, Persian and 
English. Editor was some Maulvi (‘Ali). (Vol. I, 
p. 187) 

Gyan Deepika: Published from Sikandra (vide discourse 
de 1867, P.26) 

Gyan Pradayini Patrika : Of Lahore; a scientific journal 
edited by Pandit Mukund Ram, published 
monthly, bicolumned, one in Hindi language 
and Devnagri characters and other in Urdu 
and Persian characters. The journal publishes 
articles of public interest especially scientific 
articles accompanied by figures (illustrations! 
and also articles historical, geographical and 
literary. First issue in march 1868 (Historie, 
Vol. II, P. 378 ; also Ibid Vol. Ill, P. 252) 

Vidyadarsh : Of Meerut (II, 490, Historie) bimonthly journal 
which is the reproduction in Hindi of Najmul 
Akhbar, the Urdu journal of Amir Ahmad. 
Editor was Palli Ram. 

Vrittant Darpan : Agra (Appendix, 479) 

Buddhi Prakash : Of Agra (Historie III, P. 11) edited by 
Sadasukh; also publisher ; published in two 
dialects of Hindi and Urdu with the two diffe¬ 
rent titles of Buddhi Prakash and Nurul Basar. 
This was a loyal paper and supported the 
British Government. At the invitation of the 
Inspector General, Education, Mr. H. S. Reid, 
is began to publish educational articles on 
History, Geog. Education etc. At the same 
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instruction, he also began Ijp publish a Urdu 
monthly for the interest of the officials of 
the Government, M’uallim-i-Amla (II, 217). 
Laksman Prasad was formerly a Professor at 
the Bareilly college. 

Gwalior Akhbar : Published by Maharaja of Gwalior as 
“Gwalior Gazette” the official organ published 
in two parallel columns in Hindi and Urdu, 
tarting in 1833. Edited by Lakshman Prasad, 
a Government employee, printed and publi¬ 
shed at the Government Press, Matbai Ah-Jah . 
Contained the Acts and orders of the local 
Government and also material of public inter¬ 
est besides journalistic material. 

Vidyankur : (I, 173) 1863, 1864, 1865 in 8° ; of Ajudhia 
Prasad, reproduction ofKhairkhwah Khalaic 
(journal, Urdu) of Ajmer, editor, Mohanlal 
(Munshi of Alexander Burnes, Thasiidar of 
District Mathura). Hindiedition Jagalabh 
Chintak. 

Malwa Akhbar: Published from Bharatpore Press Matbai 
Safadari of which the Director is Safdar Ali, 
established on November 1851. Two columned 
paper, one in Hindi, one Urdu. Safder was 
an employee of the Government of Bharat¬ 
pore, and in his journalistic enterprises he 
was helped by the Maharaja, which fact 
guaranteed that success of his publication. 
(Ill, 19). Est. in 1849 was a weekly bilingual 
(Urdu-Hindi) paper. This was the firstJTindi- 
Urdu bilingual to be published;: 

Simla Akhbar. (I, 88 ; nr265^EdTTed^r S. K. Abdulla. 

The journal publishes articles of public im¬ 
portance. Printed at Matbai Simla Akhbar 
1851. One portion of the journal (mainly 
Urdu) was written in Urdu language and 
Devanagri characters. 

Nurul Basar: (I, II) Same as Buddhi Prakash, Agra. 

Benares Akhbar 1844. Published at Matba’ Benares Akhbar. 

Govind Raghunath Thatte edited the “Benares Akhbar” 
(Hindi language and Devanagri script) and Benares Gazette 
(published in Urdu). (Dr. Varshneya in his thesis wrong¬ 
ly says that the paper was edited by Taramohan Mitra, and 
not by Thatte. Probably Mitra edited it before 1850 when 
he began to edit Sudhakar and Thatte took it over). Benares 
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Akhbar was published at Matbai Benares Akhbar. It was 
financed by the Maharaja of Nepal, whose family resided at 
Benares. Thatte published in some serial number of the 
paper, the translation from Sanskrit Jurisprudence (Smritis). 
The paper was printed, not lithoed. The ‘Benares Gazette’, 
printed in 4 to 8 pages, in two columns was a purely Urdu 
paper. In both the papers Thatte defended with zeal the 
Hindu religion from Christian missionaries’ onslaught. In 
1854, Thatte succeded Kashi Das Mitra in editing the Urdu 
journal entitled Aftab-i-Hind. 

Kalpadruma: Ganeshi Lai edited it in collaboration with 
Mewa Ram. This was in Urdu-Hindi and 
traced the origin of the Kayasthas. Agra 1868, 
8°, 40 pp. 

Martand : 1840 Calcutta [Tassy II, 423] edited by Maulvi 

Nasiruddin. A Journal. 5 columns each given 
to one of these languages ; English, Urdu, Ben¬ 
gali, Parsian and Hindi. 

Hanfi ? Published from Delhi in 1852. According to the 
writer of ‘Urdu Sabafat’ in ‘Nigar’ (November, 
1940) this was a Hindi paper. 

Bareilly Tattvoa Bodhini Patrika : 1859. The first Hindi 

weekly of Upper India, published from Bareilly. 
I. 514. Gulab Shanker is the editor of this 
Hindi journal of Bareilly ; Weekly. IHistorie 
Pt. I, Appendices], 

Gyan Prakash : The first religious paper ; was published 
under the editorship of Lala Harsukh Rai of 
Agra 1861. 

Gyanvati Patrika : 1865. This was probably a bilingual pub¬ 
lishing Shastras in text with Bhasha commen¬ 
tary (‘Nigar’, November 1940). 

Suraj Prakash : of Agra [App. Ill, p. 487] Editor Ganeshi 
Lai; reproduction in Hindi of the Urdu Aftab- 
i-Alamtab ; Journal. 

Sudhakar Akhbar of Benares [II, 571] 

Samachar Sudhavarshan of Calcutta [App. 486] 

Som Prakash [Ref. Discourses 1868. p. 8] 

Sarvopkari of Agra [III, 131]. The Urdu reproduction of 
this was called Mufidui Khallaioc. Editor was 
the same; Shiva Narayan, a professor of 
English at Meerut. He also edited in 1859 a 
Hindi Journal at Ajmere entipled ‘Jaglabh 
Chintak’. 
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Sarnay Vinod [II, 69] of Nanital. Pandit Jai Datt Joshi was 
the editor of this bimonthly* Hindi Journal of 
Nanital [Reported by Mr. Kempson, Director 
of Public Instruction, N. W. P., 19th February 
1869] 

Oudh Gazette Samachar of Lucknow [dis de 1865 p. 11] ; also 
see App. 46. 

Ratna Prakash of Ratlarn in Bundelkhand [Historic, I, 308] 
Published by Pandit Basheshwar Nath; a 
Hindi-LFrdu bilingual Journal published in 
1868. Many of the articles are translated from 
Urdu to Hindi and many are taken from 
Akhbar-i-Alam of Meerut and translated. 

Prakash (Dharam Prakash) [II, 119] Published in two edi¬ 
tions, Skr. and Hindi, Skr. and Urdu ; Prescrib¬ 
ing for Hindu religion ; pp. 18 in folio, monthly. 
Edited by Jwala Prasad (Munshi) of Gurgaon, 
son of Munshi Manik Chand of Agra. 

Prajahit of Etawah [II, 91] Hindi Journal published by 
Jawaharlal ; reproduction of Urdu Journal 
Muhab-i-Riyaya. 

Papmochan of Agra [I 291, III 158 ; discours de 1869 p. 17) 
Munshi Jwala Prasad Baligh was the editor 
of the Urdu Journal entitled Dharamprakash 
the monthly devoted to law (smriti). Papmo¬ 
chan was the reproduction of the same in 
Hindi. This bimonthly journal was edited by 
some Sri Krishna. 

Lokmitra of Sikandra [Discours de 1863, p. 8] 

Jagat Samachar of Meerut [Discours de 1869 p. 15] Jagat 
Samachar was a reproduction in Hindi of 
Urdu Akhbar-i-Alam (est. 1869) [I, 286] of 
Mirza Mohammad Wajahat Ali Khan. This 
was published in two folios in 4° and in two 
columns. 

Jaglabh Chintak of Ajmere [II 338, III 131] Shiva Narayan 
was its editor in 1859. 

Chin Patan Vrittanta “Novelles de Madras” [App. 479] 

Vrittanta Vilas of Jammu [Discours de 1867 p. 26] 

Udaipur Gazette [Discours de 1869 p. 28] 

Bharat Khandamrita of Agra [I, 301] the reproduction in 
Hindi of the Urdu journal Ab-i-Hayat-i-Hind, 


84 
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published by Banshi Dhar who also published 
Nurtd Ilm. 

Samachar of Lucknow (App. Ill, 486). 

Awadh Gazette Samachar of Lucknow, Discours de 1865, p. 
11 (App. Ill, 478). 

Khairkhwah'i-Hind a Religious journal in Hindustani pub¬ 
lished by the Baptist Mission of Calcutta. 
The paper uses Persian and latin characters 
according to the orthography of Trevelyan 
(Historie I, App. 582). 

Miratul Akhbar Urdu Journal published at Madras, est. 1834. 

This is the first Urdu publication (1, App, 584- 
585). 

Ab-i-Hayat-i-Hind of Agra (pt. Ill, App. II, p. 301). 

Aftab-i-Alamtab A weekly journal in folio of 16 p. It is 
reproduced in Hindi under the title of Suraj 
Prakash. Of this journal of Agra Institute 
‘Afta-bi-Alamtab’ the editor is Pandit Gane- 
shilal. Of Agra, 1, 485. 

Ai'nai Him of Agra ; Discours de 1867 p. 25 

Byopari Sri Amritsar discours de 1867, p. 26 

Britant Bilas of Jammu, discours de 1867, p. 26 

Dharam Prakash of Agra III 158 ; also discourse of 1869, 
p. 15 

Sri Krishna is the editor of this bimonthly 
Hindi journal of Agra and has also edited 
Pap Mochan. The journal is the Hindi 
reproduction of the Urdu journal of juris¬ 
prudence of Munshi Jwala Prasad which 
also is entitled Dharam Prakash. 

Khairkhwah-i-Hind of Mirzapur, discours de 1853 p. 5 

Khairkhwah^i-Khalaiic of Ajmere I 173 ; II 338 

Lakshman Prasad or Lakshman Das connected with Gwalior 
- Akhbar (Pt. II, 216-217) 

Govind Raghunath Tathe (Babu) is the editor of two journals 
printed and published at Matba’ Benares 
Akhbar, the name of the principal journal 
being Benares Akhbar which is published in 
Hindi language and Devanagri script. It is 
financed by the Raja of Nepal whose family 
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lives at Benares. The editor is in the habit 
of giving numerous traditional texts from 
Sanskrit jurisprudence. 

Govind Raghunath publishes another typo¬ 
graphic paper Benares Gazette in Urdu in 4° 
of 8 pp. of two columns each. Both the jour- 
nals are over-zealous in defending Hindu 
religion from the attacks of Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries who have a number of Churches at 
Benares (III, 497). 

Sadasukhlal is the editor of the weekly journals in both 
dialects Hindi and Urdu under two different 
Aitles Budhi Prakash and Nurulbasar, both of 
which are loyal supporters of the British Go- 
vernmnet. At the invitation of Mr. H. S. 
Reid, Inspector General of Indian Education, a 
number of new currents are added to the jour¬ 
nals in the shape of the history of English 
people, geography, education etc. It has began 
publishing extracts from “Abercrombie’s In¬ 
tellectual Powers.” 

He is also responsible for the maintenance 
of two journals at Allahabad under the title 
Aina-i-’ilm, Urdu monthly, and Vrittanta 
Darpan, Hindi fortnightly, which are reported 
by Mr. Kempson in his report of 20th February 
among the new publications in North West 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Shiv Narayan (Pandit) who had a distinguished career at 
Delhi and Agra Colleges. Professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Meerut ; Editor of Mufid Khalaiic , the 
Urdu journal of Hgra which is a reproduction 
of Hindi journal Sarvopkari. In 1659 Shiva 
Narayan edited Jaglabh Chintak the Hindi 
journal of Ajmere (Pt. Ill, p. 130-131). 

Wajahat (Mirza Mohammad Wajahat Ali Khan) of Meerut 
son of Ahmad Nur Khan. In 1869, he publi¬ 
shed in Hindi journal of two pages in 4° of 
two columns under the title of Jagat Sama- 
char which is the Hindi Edition of Urdu 
Akhbar-i-Alam (est. 1860) [III 2961. 

Ratneshwar (Pandit). The full name is Ratneshwar Tiwari 
of Brindaban, editor of the Hindi journal of 
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Benares entitled Sudhakar Akhbar which is 
the same as ‘Sudhakar’. Publishes in two 
columns, one Hindi and one Urdu, a series 
of lectures on the poverty of India. The 
Hindi Section of it is in the Devanagri 
characters and Hindi style and the Urdu Sec¬ 
tion is in Persian characters and the style of 
Musalmans. In fact the Urdu section is the 
supplement of the Hindi section published in 
Devanagri script. It is an organ of the aristro- 
crates and maintains loyal sentiments toward, 
English Government. The contents are criti¬ 
cal articles and extracts from other native 
journals concerning literature and science. 
In 1833 it published articles on the necessity 
of mutual co-operation, popular errors, the 
influence of animal and vegetation on creation 
and one vernacular rendering of the drama of 
Shakespeare entitled “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

It is, in fact, of style and of type superior 
to other Hindusthani journal of Benares, en¬ 
titled ‘Benares Akhbar’. Because of zeal for 
Hindi research and its Sanskritised style, its 
circulation is limited to educated Hindus of 
literary interest. (II, p. 571-572). 

Banshidhar (Pandit ) Visitor General of education of N.W.P., 
publishes Bharat Khandamrita of Agra (I, 301). 
Earlier Banshidar published and printed at 
Agra as appendage of ‘Nuiul-Ilm’ the Urdu 
journal entitled Ab-i-Hayat-i-Hind, the Hindi 
reproduction of which is entitled Bharat - 
Khandamrita 

Mohanlal (Pandit ) Munshi of Sir Alexeder Burnes. He is 
the same Mohanlal who is the editor of the 
weekly journal in Hindusthan-i-Khair Khwah- 
i-Khalaiic published from Ajmere in collobora- 
tion with Pandit Ajodhia Prasad. Besides 
this Hindusthani journal they edit the Hindi 
reproduction of the journal from Ajmere 
*Jagaldbh Chintak .* (II, 338, III 131), In 1859 
Shiva Narayan edited the Hindi journal of 
Ajmere entitled Jagalabh Chintak (III, 131). 

Harischandra is the editor of Kavi Vachan Sudha of 

J3enares (I, 577), a monthly publishing poems of celebarated 
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Hindi poets. A premier paper started about 1867. The first 
magazine number of 16 p. in 8°, published # one long poem, the 
Ashtayama of Sri Devadatt, and in part two other poems, 
the one entitled Bharati Bhushan of Gopal Chandra, and the 
other ukt-yukti-Ras-Kaumudi. 

The Bal Ram Kathamrit 

The Ratnavati Natika of Gopijan Ballabha, a pen name 
of Gopalchandra 

The Anurag Bag of Girdhardas which is a close initation 
of Balkathamrit of Gopalchandra 

The Prem Ratan of Babu (?) Ratan Kunwar 

The Pavas Kavita Sangrah 

List ot Hindi newspapers and periodicals noted by 
Garcin De Tassy in the addresses 1850-1876 


No. of discourse 

Year 

Name of publication 

III 

1850 

Martand (est. 1846) 

IV 

1852 

Benares Akhbar 

Sudhakar 
.Malwa Akhbar 

VI 

1855 

Buddhi Prakash 

Gwalior ka Sarkari Akhbar 

XI 

1861 

Sarvahitakarak 

Suraj Prakash 

Jagalabha Chintak 

Prajahita 

XIII 

1863 

Lokmitra 

XIV 

1864 

Bharatkhandamrit 

XV 

1865 

Sarvopakarak 

Tatwabodbini Patrika 

Kh ail kh wah-i-Hind 

XVI 

1866 

Gyan Pradayini Patrika 
turned soiely Hindi in 
1868 XVIII 

Satya Deepak 

Somaprakash 

XVII 

1867 

Gyandeepak 

Vrittant Vigyan 

Kavi Vachan Sudha 

XVIII 

1868 

Ratan Prakash 
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No. of discourse * Year 


XIX 

1869 

XX 

1870 

XXI 

1871 


XXII 

1872 

XXIII 

1873 

XXIV 

1874 

XXIII 

1875 

XXIV 

1876 


Name of publication 


Vrittant Darpan 
Vidyadarsh 
Brahmagyan Prakash 
Dacce Prakash ? 
Papamochan 
Jagat Samachar 
Samaya Vinod 
Udaypur Gazette 

Amrit Bazar Patrika 
Mangal Samachar 
Nagpur ka Sarkari Akhbar 

Almora Akhbar 
Agra Akhbar 
Vidya Vilas 
Buddhi Vilas 
Hindu Prakash Patrika 
Muhabbe Marwad 
Pravag Doot 

•^sW^ders Magazine Gazetto 
Suiabh Samachar ? 
Samachar Sudha Varshan 
(Bengali Hindi, est. 1854) 

Muir Gazette 
Bodka Samachar 

Bharat Patrika 
Harischandra Magazine, 
later, Chandrika 

Bala Bodhini 
(Kar) Natak Prakash 
Nagri Prakash 

Bihar Bandhu 
Jagat Ashna 
Kashi Patrika 

Hindu Bandhav 
Jabbalpur Samachar 
Gyan Prakash 
Maryada Paripati Samachar 
Niti Prakash 
Prayag Dharma Prakash 
Sakai Sambodhini Patrika 
Satya Mitra, 
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A Sketch of the Rise and Development of Urdu 
Journalism 

1. Like Journalism of ;Hindi pradesh which began as an 
appendix of Urdu Journalism, Urdu Journalism itself began 
as an appendix to Persian journalism which dominated the 
early Indian journalism with its All-India character. Many 
vjof the Persian papers published news in Urdu. The first tJrdu 
""’paper was ‘Hindusthani* (vide, daily Indian Mail), but we are 
not very sure of this. This is said to be published in 1810 at 
the Hindusthani Press of Calcutta, proprieted by Ikramuddin. 
Next came Jam-i-Jahan Numa, in fact a Persian paper with 
news and some articles in Urdu, edited by Lala Sadasukhlal 
(est. April 1823). The Urdu portion lasted only for two years. 
It does not seem to be much popular and ceased publication 
on 28 Jan. 1824. Like Hindi journalism, Urdu journalism 
was also born in Calcutta, and the name of Lala Sadasukb 
Lai is also connected with Hindi Journalism as the editor of 
Buddhi Prakash (est. 1852). 


2. Thus we see that the beginning of Urdu Journalism, 
as of Hindi Journalism, was made at the Imperial city of 
Calcutta. Government records and contemporary Anglo-In¬ 
dian journalism throw some light on the early history of our 
Vernacular Journalism. We have seen that a particular 
type of Persian journalism was practised in the country 
from the time of Moguls, but the new type of Persian Jour¬ 
nalism influenced by the European institution of journalism 
was begun with ‘Miratul-Akhbar’ (Mirror of News) of Baja 
Ram Mohan Roy. it was a weekly paper (the first issue 
was published on 12 April, 1822) which ran the course of a 
year and was closed as a protest against the censorship. 
For details of this newspaper, one can consult Moaern 
Review’ 1937—“Ram Mohan Roy as a 

dra Nath Banerji. Other Persian papers to follow were Jam- 

i-Jahannuma’ (est. 28th March 1822). Shamsul Akhbar (est. 
30thMav def. 21st May 1827), Akhbar Sreerampore 
(Persian^ adaptation of Bengali Samachar Darpan est. 6th 
May 1926), Samachar Sudha Rajendra (¥er S izn-BengaA h "fa 
1st March 1831), Aina-i-Sikandar ^ 

issue bore 99 as its number), Mah-i- Alam Afroz (e 2 
March 1833) and Sultanul Akhbar (weekly, est. 2nd Aug. 
182.5.) The earliest Urdu adventure was, the Jam-i-Jahannuma 
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which began to publish bi~lingually (Urdn-Persian) from 16th 
May 1822 (Vol. 1, Ifo. 8) in order to get more subscribers, but 
the Urdu pages were soon dropped and the paper continued 
as a. Persian newspaper. The second bi-lingual (Urdu- 
Persian) effort was Shamsul-Akhbar (weekly, est. 30th 
May 1823, def. 21st May 1827). All these Persian and 
Urdu adventures came from Calcutta, and most of them were 
short-lived. The ephemeral condition of the early Persian 
and Urdu press is reflected from a comment in the“Govt. 
Gazette” (21 May 1827) on the closure down of Shamsul 
Akhbar— 

“We are sorry to find we have lost one of our sources of 
intelligence, by the discontinuance of the Persian paper 
styled as the Shamsul Akhbar. The conductor and 
editor took his leave of an unthankful public last week, 
in the following characteristic manner. ‘Be it know to 
all man ; that from the time this paper, the Shamsul 
Akhbar was established by me to the present day, which 
is now about 5 years, I have gained nothing by it except 
1 vexation and disappointment, notwithstanding what 
idle and ignorant babblers may please to assert. The in¬ 
ability of the public in the present day to appreciate 
desert, and their indifference to the exhausting and pain¬ 
ful exertions made in their cause, verify the verse : I 
have consumed, and my flames have not been seen ; like 
lamps in a moonlit night, I have burnt away unheeded.” 

Of course the first Urdu paper in Northern India published 
from Delhi in 1833. 

3. There was no initiative for Urdu journalism so long 
as Persian was the court language, in 1835, the court langu¬ 
age was changed to Urdu and two years later we see the 
first papers to be published in Upper India. These were Khair 
Khwah-i-Hind (Benares), and Sayyadul Akhbar (Delhi). 
Khair-i-Khawah-i-Hind was edited by Padri Sarshan and 
Sayydual Akhbar by Syed Mohammad Khan. These were 
followed by Urdu Akhabar by Maulvi Baqar Ali. Urdu 

1 Khair Khwah-i-Hind 1837 men Banares Se Jari hua. Yah Akhbar 
type men chhapta tha, aur iske Malik Padri Sarshan Sahib the. Yah 
parcha Shaya to Benares se hota tha magar tabai hota tha Calcutta 
ke Bapti8h Mission Press se (Nigar, Vol. 38, No. 5. p. 10) 

2 1938 Margarita Barnes in Indian Press, p. 231 

3 Vide Guldasta-i-Adab by Pandit Manoharlal Zutshe (1938), 
MaJlis-ai-Osmania, Vol. II, III 1340 F and Zakaullah* C. F. Andrews, 
p. 29 give 1856 as its date of Publioatian. 
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Akhbar continued till Mutiny (1857). In 1837, lithography 
printing was introduced in Delhi, and ifr must have effected 
the growth of Urdu Journalism which was not dependent on 
types. Later in 1843, Md. Baqar published another paper, 
named Mazahar-i-Haq. Urdu Akhbar was more a literaryu 
magazine than a news-sheet. Verses from eminent poets and 
discussions about correct idiom were important features of 
the Akhbar (which was anything but ‘‘collection o f news” 
as the name signifies) ( c.f . KVS of Bharatendu published in 
1867). 


4. In 1838 were published from Delhi Fawaidul Nazrin 
and Quranul SayyidHn both edited by Hindus (Master Ram 
Chandra and Pt. Dnarma Narain). Fawaidul-Nazrin was 
more important of the two. This was the first magazine to 
give pictures, maps and sketches and it contributed much to 
early Urdu journalism. Next to come were Jalali, a religious 
periodical, edited by Hasan Ali ‘Mahshar* from Lucknow, and 
Makhzanul Adwia from Calcutta. In this same year (1842) 
Jam-i Jahanuma appeared, a pure Urdu organ. 4 In 1845 
came Lai-’bi from Calcutta, Ahmadi from Lucknow. The 
former was a Christian missionary paper. 1846 saw the 
production of four new papers—Ahmadi from Calcutta, Khyali 
from Lucknow, Sadrul Akhbar from Agra, and Madrsa. 
Next year we see the publication of another important maga¬ 
zine by Pt. Ramchandra—Khair Khwah-i-Hind (est. June 
1847) from Delhi. 5 Tassy does not seem to know it, 6 , 7 but 
he considers the Protestant Missionary organ of the same 
name in his 1852 address. Probably soon after, Ram Chandra 
came to know of the existence of the missionary organ, and 
changed the name of his magazine to Muhabbe Hind. 8 Other 
papers to come this year (1847) were Asa’dul Akhbar from 
Agra, and Miratul Akhbar from Calcutta. 

Henoeforward, Urdu journalism was to grow under its 
own momentum and it had completed the first phase of its 
growth when Mutiny set in (1857). Kaifi considers dozen 
periodicals and newspapers in this phase. Some of the most 
important of these, like Kobinoor (1850) and Huma-i-Bebaha 
were proprieted and editM^y^Htndus—the former by Har 

4 Margarita* p. 231 (existing in 1852, vide Tassy, Address No. 4, 
29th November, 1855) 

5 Vide p. 8, 1932, Adabi Duniya, Lahore, Noroz number 

6 Vide Tassy, p. 15 

7 Kaifi says the first issue was dated Sept. 1847 (vide' 'Urdu') 

8 Vide Urdu ka Pahla Kisala.by Izharol Hasan (July 1934, Hindus* 
tani', For Muhabbe Hind see Tassy, Address Deo. 1852 

85 
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Sukh Rai Bhatnagar, and latter by Divan Chand, both of 
Lahore* The first bilingual (Hindi-Urdu) paper from Malwa 
was Malwa-Akhbar (Hindi-Urdu) edited by Dharam Narayan. 
It is apparent that in these two decades the publications in 
Hindi were insignificant and they could not almost find any 
readers while, after the Mutiny, Urdu journalism had grown 
enough powerful to invite Government persecution. It is 
a fact that the most influential of these were edited and 
financed by Hindus. 

5. Most of the publications were weeklies and litho¬ 
printed. Very few were typed. G. De Tassy has referred to 
28 periodicals in his 1852 lectures which launched their 
career after 1835. As wo have seen, later researches have 
added much to this number. Pre-Mutiny Urdu journalism 
was a country-wide adventure, and Tassy’s number is hope¬ 
lessly small to give it the importance it deserves. Journalism 
in those early days was very ephemeral in its character, 
and many more periodical attempts are known which perished 
not much after they had seen the light of the day. Urdu 
journalism was popular with the population even in pre- 
Mutiny days and it was so firmly established that it well 
survived the storms of the Mutiny which swept away many 
old institutions. The Post-Mutiny period saw a tremendous 
growth of Urdu journalism. Hundreds of newspapers and 
journals were published from all parts of India. The Muti¬ 
neers, however, did not seem to have utilised existing 
newspapers for their movement. They did not publish 
any information or the aims, ambitions and methods of the 
pioneers of this armed rise. Most of these are full of contra¬ 
dictory gossips. Most of these were lithographed but 
some were handwritten and published irregularly, and even 
without a fixed name. One such paper was Tilism of Delhi, 
f edited by some Chunni. This was widely current in Delhi 
/ in those days of the Mutiny for disseminating news. The 
news from such handwritten papers were often announced 
verbally in the market plaoe. 

6; Ih the first phase of Urdu journalism (1822-1850) there 
Whs no coii&tancy of language, style or diction, and subjects 
more or less changed with the whims of the editor which 
itself were a very Undecided faotor. The character and pre¬ 
sentation of the subject was wholly superseded by the taste 
of the editor. This tantamounts to say that journalism . was 
individual in character. Till two decades before the Mutiny 
Postal .system and railways were non-existant and hence 
means of getting and communicating news very limited. It 
is useless to expect oorreotneses and authority of the news 
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that found circulation in pre-Mutiny periodicals. News¬ 
writing, as we know it today, was thep unknown. News 
were printed like stories, and what made them still funny 
was the poetic, easeful and metaphorical way of presenting 
them to the public. The Lucknow journals display a style 
not less laboured than that of Fisana-i-Ajayab and sentences 
are rhymed and expression is ornamental. Politics forms 
a very meagre part of this early journalism though journals 
from Punjab display interest in political affairs and reflect 
public sentiments. Most of these early periodicals can 
hardly claim to be newspapers. The literary note predo¬ 
minates the journalistic one. However, the journalism of 
this period (1837-1850) compares favourably with those of 
succeeding period in its independent character. Its interest 
in politics and reform was undoubtedly keen but it woiked 
unprovoked and unaroused by those reformatory movements 
that were sponsored in the succeeding period, and hence its 
tone was soft and cautious. 

The craze for Western knowledge could catch the popular 
imagination only after the Mutiny had liquidated the ancient 
prejudices but people were even now not awakened to the need 
of educating themselves in Western arts and sciences. There 
were some periodicals which very ably communicated this 
new knowledge to the public, the chief of these being 
Fawaidul Nazrin which from its very initiation took this 
task upon itself, and gave a lead to other pioneers in the 
field. Leading poets took pride in contributing to periodicals 
and public eagerly welcomed them. The pages of early 
Urdu journalism are full ot Ghazals from the pen ol g eat 
poets of the day. It is well worth-knowing that advertise¬ 
ment fag had not yet shown itself ; papers and journals 
were all-in-all in the hands of literary men (writer.-) and these 
published only those advertisements which came from their 
own presses. Advertisement in those days was an honest 
affair and never again was its morals so high. 

The language which these pre-Mutiny periodicals used 
shows traces of traditional usages. Persian dominates Urdu 
as far as narration and style were concerned. Dictation 
was not creditable. Punctuation marks were absent. Phrases 
and sentences ran long courses without pauses of any kind 
and undeterred by the confusion of thought they created. 
A strange phenomenon is the labour wasted upon the correct 
pronunciation of English words written in Urdu script and 
the utter disrespect of the correctness of Desi words which 
were more often pronounced in the way they were spoken 
■colloquially.. V 
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7. The second phase of Urdu journalism covers from 
the period between‘1857 and 1879. The number of news- 
papers and periodicals published in this period was even 
more astonishing, and both for quality and popularity, this 
period can be taken to be the golden period of Urdu 
journalism. Hindi journalism was slowly rising to prominen¬ 
ce, but it did not prove a troublesome factor to Urdu 
journalism throughout the 19th century. There was no 
Hindi daily in this period, while Urdu had three, and the 
periodical which could be said to begin Hindi journalism in 
right earnest (KVS, 1867) came almost in the middle of this 
period. The first important weekly which lived to celebrate 
its golden jubilee (est. 1877) was published in the last years. 
In fact, Hindi journalism in this period was passing the 
earlier phase of Urdu journalism and had almost all its 
distinctive characters. The two most important Urdu 
newspapers of this period, Kohinqor (1850) and Oudh Akhbar 
(1858) were owned and edited by~the Hindus. A contrast 
between Urdu and Hindi journalism was that the editors of 
the former have in most cases owned litho Presses, while Hindi 
journalism has always been a costly ^affair with printing 
machine and types and could not grow independent of the 
manager or the proprietor. Even today very few editors 
have their presses, and the business managers control the 
polioy of the press and the will of the editor. 

8. In this phase we see much corrections and uniformity 
in the use of the language. Poetic effects are less sought. 
The language of journalism has come nearer everyday Urdu 
speech. The vogue for liberty, historical and scientific 
information which Fawaidul Nazrin began in the preceding 
period, is immensely grown in this period. Many journals 
and periodicals have openly declared the spread of Western 
sciences as their aim. Old conventions are thoroughly 
shaken and the new knowledge now available to the public 
through such channels as Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), Scientific 
Society magazine (Aligarh) and the important monthly of Sir 
iSyed Ahmad Khan, Tahzibul Akhlaq (Aligarh), and these have 
given new tastes to the newspapgr-reading middle-class public. 

The period is farily long, and hence we find surprising 
changes in subjects and language which characterise this 
second phase. At the close of the Mutiny, the comments 
upon public and political affairs had grown much feebler, 
but slowly and slowing through march of time people once 
again began to be interested in politics ^nd the populace 
throbbed with national feelings. 

9. The third phase in the development of Urdu journalism 
covers a period from 1879 to 1900. The number of papers 
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and periodicals published is even greater ^han in the preced¬ 
ing pages but, in this period, Hindi journalism is slowly 
making itself felt. However, throughout the period Urdu 
journalism is more than a match to it. Before 1883 when 
the first Hindi-English daily ‘Hindusthan* was published, it 
had already brought into field three important dailies, Oudh 
Akhbar, Rozana Akhbar and Paisa Akhbar. The centres of 
publication were Lahore, MoradaBad, Bareilly, Meerut, 
Etawah , Amritsar and Lucknow, but Urdu newspapers 
and periodicals were still an All-India affair of importance. 
Opinions of Akhbar-i-Am (est. 187]), Koh-i-Noor (1851), Oudh 
Akhbar (1858) and Oudh Punch (1877) were highly valued in 
public and officials. No Hindi paper of such eminence was 
present in the Hindi Pradesh except Bharat liwan and those 
that counted, like Bangawasi and Bharat_Mitra, came from 
the colonial journalism of~Calcutta. In fact, many of the 
features of Hindi journalism of the period, more so of those 
publishing in U. P., were undeveloped borrowings or 
imitations of Urdu feature, e. g , cartoons and ‘Punch*. The 
“Punch** papers had been coming like ants after Oudh 
Punch and most of other papers had their Punch-pages. If 
we compare these with those of Hindi, we see how undeve¬ 
loped was Hindi humour in comparison with Urdu and how 
it imitated Urdu. The cartoons of Wazir Ali Shauq and 
Ganga Sahai in “Oudh Akhbar” were very popular but there 
was not much of this feature in the 19th century Hindi 
journalism. The Albert Bill Agitation effected all native 
journalism except Hindi (1883). There was a demand for 
cheaper news-sheets and we see Jogendra Nath Bose pub¬ 
lishing ‘Negobasi’ and Kristo Kumar Mitra’s ‘Sanjaya Vani* 
as one-pice papers. Urdu had its Paisa Akhbar (1887). These 
papers sold like hot cakes, and soon they beat every other 
newspapers. Ten years before (1873) when Keshava Chand¬ 
ra Sen had launched a one-pice paper (Sulabh Samachar) his 
efforts had met no success. 

The language used in this period is greatly improved and 
standardised, but there is a great variety of styles used in 
news, thoughtful comments and serious articles, and emo¬ 
tional pieces. Most of the matter concerns articles of 
education, history, religion etc. though politics has been 
steadi'y occupying more importance day by day. But 
most of the papers were loyal to the Government and bitter 
critic of the Congress (est. 1885) and its policy. Modern 
Urdu literature was founded and progapaged in those days 
and Urdu journalism took an important role in spreading 
it far and wide. The new poetry was born in 1874 and 
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Fisana-i-Azad was published by a ‘ Zamimd 9 of “Oudh 
Akhbar” in the preceding period, but the effect of both of 
these were felt in the period under review. The influence 
of English language can be easily seen everywhere along 
with that of Persian in Punjabi papers in the beginning of 
the period, but by the end these influences were to a great 
degree assimilated. The subjects dealt with were resentment 
against income tax, the age of civil service, the clamour for 
holding Civil Service competition in India as well as in 
England, educated unemployment and annual budget. The 
offending national feeling found expression in the resent¬ 
ment shown on the murders of Indians by Europeans and 
their insistence on the subordinates to appear before them 
barefooted. 9 

In the early part, Ary a Samaj, Swami Dayanand and 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had captured the imagination of the 
journalists, while later the interest became more political— 
and N. W. policy, Russia and Germany along with Home 
politics rose much interest. Clamour for political rights and 
national self-reliance was insistent, and articles of general 
interest and importance came in greater numbers. Most of 
these things are as well found on the pages of Hindi jour¬ 
nalism. But there are certain topics exclusively in the 
pages of Urdu journalism, e. g , agitation in support of Delhi 
college, strong anti-Hindi propaganda. Muslim Urdu Press 
had its own pro-Turkey and Pan-Islamic feelings which at 
times conflicted with its Indian interests. Hindi-Urdu papers 
like Hindustani of Lucknow and Oudh Akhbar, were strongly 
Pro-Congress, but Muslim papers and press were, if not 
against it, mostly neutral due to the influence of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan and his colleagues. 

10. The fourth period of Urdu journalism begins with 
the 20th century. It is impossible to write a detailed history 
of the journalism of this period, for this is no serious study 
available, nor is it possible to get the full material The 
more important papers and periodicals of this period are : 
Institute Gazette (Aligarh), Mufid’ Akhbar (Agra), Salah-i-Kul 
(Gorakhpur), Mashriq (Gorakhpur), Mukhbir-i-Deccan 
(Hyderabad, Deccan), Bande Matram (Lahore), Madina and 
.Nijab (Bijnore), daily ^^^^[ ^(r.ahorel, flaily _Tej (Lahore), 
daily Jamadar (Lahore), daily_Inqilab (Lahore), Riyasat 
(Delhi), daffy Hamdam (Lucknow), daily Hamdard (Delhi), 
daily Haqiqat (Lucknow), Urdu-i-Mu'alla (Aligarh), daily 
Sahifa (Cawnpore), (Aligarh), Tej (Agra), Daily Minnat 
(Lucknow), daily Milap (Lahore), daily and weekly Pratap 

9 Vide 'Joote ka Muamla' in Akhbar Alam and others, quoted by 
Kaifitn'Urdu', 1935 
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(Lahore), Khilafat (Bombay), Sarfaras (Luoknow), A’inna 
(Meerut), daily Shuja’at (Lahore), daily Hindu (Lahore), 
Alam’an (Delhi), Sach (Lucknow), Jadu (Jaunpur), Alamgir 
(Meerut), Kokab-i-Hind (Agra), Azad (Cawnpore), Akhbar 
Rozana (Bareily), and a host of others. 

In our own times, Urdu magazines have been a prominent 
factor in the development of Urdu literature. In reality, the 
greater part of Urdu literature, like Hindi literature, has 
first seen the light of the day through periodicals, and then 
as books. The monthlies have played an important part in 
popularising modern prose and poetry and consolidating the 
language. The most important of these are Adib (Allahabad), 
Alnazir (ed. Maulana Zafar Ali), Hazar Dastan (Lahore), 
Hurnayon (Lahore), Shabab (Lahore), Nigar (ed. Niyaz, from 
Bhopal, later, Lucknow), Mu’arif (Azarngarh), Hindustan 
(Allahabad), Suhel (Aligarh), Jam’ia (Delhi), Urdu (Auranga¬ 
bad) and Zamana (Cawnpore). It is through these that 
original contributions and researches are finding pub'ication. 
Most of Urdu * periodical publications from Punjab are 
confined to short story or a literature of lighter sort and 
modern poetry. These periodicals have immensely helped 
the growth of Urdu short story. Many magazines have some 
time or other published their Afsana number (short story 
special). The number of short stories^coming through Urdu 
periodicals comes to several hundreds, though there is no con¬ 
cealing of the fact that a few of these satisfy high canons of 
art. Special issues like Hali, Iqbal, Prem Chand and Nigam 
specials are noteworthy as these posthumous estimates and 
reminiscences of great literateurs are important. Some 
magazines also publish Salnamas (annuals), which .may 
even multiply their pages to 3 or 4-folds. 

There is no remarkable or appreciable difference'in the lan¬ 
guage used in this period from that of the preceding period. 
But the number of styles used and developed in this period 
are far manyiand far different. The reason is the expanse 
and manifoldness of ideas, and variety of colours and senti¬ 
ments which are specialities of this age. Till the third period 
there is an abundance of articles on education, History and 
religion. From the beginning of the fourth period, the whole 
energy of journalism was directed to political and social 
reforms. The political movements of this period, specially 
those connected with the Congress and the Muslim League, 
have deeply influenced the power of journalism. The Govern¬ 
ment knows clearly that, for its own interest, it is necessary 
to censor strictly the Native Press, especially Hindi and 
Urdu presses, and the result is that journalists, editors and 
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victims of dreadful ordinances, Indian Penal Code and spe¬ 
cial Press Laws. «With the beginning of the 20th century, 
the whole power of the press, its whole interest, was turned 
to political, constitutional and social reforms. Papers which 
till the end of the 19th century voiced the Government, 
began to take high flights in Swadeshi movement and non- 
co-operation—political issues of far greater importance—was 
never evinced before. This change brought about far-reaohing 
influence on Urdu language. Formerly, the language was 
an academical problem, and grand and poetio styles, were the 
order of the day. Now simple and powerful styles began 
to be developed on new Jines. And the great momentum 
of the political movements enriched its vocabulory to a 
considerable extent. 10 

11. Today Urdu journalism is practiced far and wide, in 
North-West India (N.W.F., Punjab, Sindh, Delhi), in Western 
U.P., in Mohammedan states, and important towns where 
Urdu has deep-rooted itself in Mogul regime and after. The 
number of Urdu newspapers and periodicals leaches several 
hundreds and, in toto, it is as important as Hindi in number 
and influence. But it is still coloured with limited vision 
and prejudices, and not prepared to come out of its Ostyrich 
shell of religion and millat (Islam) and call welcome to the 
new national and international forces. Not much is written 
about momentus events of the world, and what little is there, 
is only surface-deep. Most of Urdu journalism is confined 
to prose literature, second-rate short stories, and poetic prose. 
National problems are painted in communal colours. Re¬ 
ligion is the dominant note, not politics. 11 Here lies its 
difference with the sister Hindi journalism which is a pro¬ 
gressive national force, and is almost overzealous over 
international affairs. 

10 Vide Tarikh-i-Nasr-i-Urdu by Ahsan Marhavi 

11 Vide Presidential address of Maulvi Abdul Haq, Hindusthani 
Academy. 12 January, 1936 
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History of the Printing Press in India 

Research has shown that the art of printing was first 
v begun in China some 2000 years ago. The oldest newspaper 
of China closed only recently in 1913 after completing 1,500 
years. But there is no connection between the history of 
printing in China and that of our own land. Printing came 
to us from the West, and it has an independent history of its 
own in India. 

In the West the art of printing took birth 5 centuries ago. 
In the middle of 1440 Gottenburg started his press at Mainz 
in Germany. This leads us to believe that it was the year 
, 1440 which earmarked the beginning of printing in the 
West. Gottenburg hoped to gather eternal bliss by printing 
‘Bible’ and his desire was fructified in 1456, sometime be¬ 
fore his death. Printing reached England after 15 or 20 years. ! 
\>In the middle of 1477 Caxton started his press at London 
which published the first printed book in England : ' The \ 
Dietcs and sayings of the philosopheres , translations into Eng¬ 
lish. A century after this (1577) the Christian missionaries 
established their printing press of Malayam and Tamil types 
in Cochin. Thus began printing in India. 

The first Indian printing press was established at Cochin 
by the Portugueese Jesuite Mission in the middle of 1577. 
Another printing press was started at Tinnevelli in 1578. 
In 1616, the Jesuite Mission also opened a printing press in 
the Portugueese sector of Bombay. 

The above facts show that the art of printing had come 
to India about 1556 (the date of the first battle of Panipat). 
The ‘Oriente Conquistado a Jesu Christo’ a book by the 
Jesuite priest Francis de Souza (1696) refers to the Christian 
texts being published about 1557. We also know that in^ 
1662 Bhimjee Parekh of Kathiawar laid a petition before flnT 
Governor-General applying for bis permission to establish 
a printing pre?s in Bombay in order to print Hindu religious 
books, and for this purpose secured the services of a printing 
expert from England, Henry Wallace. Further details for 
this important endeavour are not yet unearthed, but there is 
no question that in the times of Shivaji (1627-1671), the art 
of printing had much developed in the Southern India, 

86 
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All the above pioneer efforts were made in the Portu- 
gueese territory., tfhe first effort in the British territory 
was made by the Danish mission at Trincovaar, district Tan- 
javar, in 1712. The work first began in Roman type, but 
soon after Tamil type was secured from Germany. This 
Tamil type was used in printing the New Testament in 
1714. 

We donot get much detailed information regarding the 
development and history of the art of printing from 1714- 
1778. In 1778 Sir Charles Wilkins published his English 
book, A Grammar of the Bengali Language in Hugali, and 
at the same time taught the art of moulding letters to a 
Hindu carpenter, Panchanan. In the same year (1778) was 
printed the English-Persian dictionary at Malda, a Bengal 
vi lage. We get more information about Wilkin’s efforts 
from the book—*“The Beginning of Persian Printing in 
India” by C. A. Stoney, published in Oriental studies in 
honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry (Oxford), pp. 457-461. 

Charles Wilkins founded the Persian type and the first 
printed book in Persian was Insha-i-Harkaran (1781) print¬ 
ed at Calcutta. He had invented and printed Bengali types 
even much earlier 1 

“The advice and even solicitation of the Governor-General 
(i. e. Warren Hastings) prevailed upon Mr. Wilkins, 
a gentleman who has been sometime in the India Com¬ 
pany’s Civil services in Bengal, to undertake a set of 
Bengali types. He did and his success has exceeded 
every expectation. In a country so remote from all 
connexion with European artists, he has been obliged 
to charge himself with all the various occupations of 
the metallurgist, the Engraver, the founder and the 
printer.” 

The type was employed for official announcements of the 
E. I. Cy. in the “Calcutta Gazette” and for volumes of 
regulations issued from time to time beside a stream of 
literary works. 

In the Governorship of Mountstuart Elphinston, litho¬ 
graphy was introduced into Bombay and resulted in the pro¬ 
duction of books more attractive in appearance than those 
printed at Calcutta. Among the earliest was a work litho¬ 
graphed in 1827. Henceforth lithograph became popular 
and, in fact, eclipsed Persian printing. The information 
concerning the beginning of printing at * Lucknow is given 

1 Vide Nathaniel Brassey Halhed's Grammar of the Bergali langu¬ 
age, printed in 1778 
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by Sprenger in the preface to his “catalogue of tbe\rabic, 
Persian and Hindusthani Manuscripts of»the Libraries of the 
Kings of Oudh 

Ghazi Allauddin Haider found a typography at Lucknow, 
and the first printed work is dated 1819-20. About the year 
1830, Mr. Archer who had established a lithographic print¬ 
ing office at Cawnpore, came at the request of Nasiruddin 
Haider to Lucknow with his press and entered his service. 
The first book lithographed at Lucknow is dated 1831-1832. 
The lithography soon found much favour in Lucknow, and 
soon there were more than a dozen presses at Lucknow. A 
litho-work (a history of the royal family of the Oudh) bad 
offended the Nawab, and hence in 1849, printing was for- ; 
bidden at Lucknow. The printers left the city and settled at 
Cawnpore. Some, however, managed to keep at the same 
time an establishment at Lucknow*. 

The majority of early printed Persian journalism thus 
came from Calcutta, Bombay and Lucknow. But there 
were also printing presses and lithos in other towns— 
Benares, Madras, Agra, Delhi, Lahore. The first or at least 
early publication at these are at Benares (litho, 1824), Madras 
(print, 1825), Agra (Litho, 1826), Cawnpore (litho, 183i), Delhi 
(litho, 1837), Lahore (litho, 1837), This tells us that presses 
in Hindi Pradesh (except some at Cawnpore and Lucknow) 
were all lithos, till 1837. Many important Persian works 
were published from these litho-presses, but so far as we 
know no Urdu journal came till 1837. 

Seerampore (Sri Rampore) has an unique place of import¬ 
ance in the history of Indian printing and Indian journalism. 
The founder of this printing press was the famous mission¬ 
ary Dr. Carey who found the Hindi (Nagri) type and wrote 
grammars, dictionaries etc., in vernacular languages. Dr. 
Carey initiated and invented types in a number of vernacular 
languages. Nevertheless, Dutch and Portugeese missions 
in Goa, Cayyam, Tricovaar and Tanjavar districts had done 
muoh spadework in this direction in their earlier days. 

The above sketch of the rise and growth of printing 
presses in India makes it clear that the propagation of 
Christian faith was one of the inspirations for the labours of 
the priests and missionaries in inventing and stabilising 
press. The Christian missionaries worked undaunted as 
they wanted to translate Bible in as many vernaculars as 
they could and avail it to masses. Their zeal for the study 
of vernaculars and their single-minded pursuit in this direc¬ 
tion were due to their missionary spirit. They wanted to 
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attack religions and culture of India in the languages of the 
people as well as proclaim the superiority of English religion 
(Christian) and European culture. It was for this end that 
they found vernacular types, wrote books in vernacular 
languages and initiated vernacular journalism. For the pro¬ 
gress of vernacular languages, this came as God-sent grace. 

Dr. Carey established the press at Madanvati (Calcutta) on 
Sept. 18, 1798. Two years later (1800) he brought the press 
to Seerampur. In 1870 was published the translation of 
“Mathew’s Gospel” iiTBengali, and it took 32 years (1802) for 
the translation of the whole Bible. In Bombay presidency a 
printing press was established at Surat in 1816. In 1821 the 
translation of New Testament was published in Gujerati. An¬ 
other press was established at Coolyam (Travancore). By 
1822 Mayalam types had been founded, and in 1824 was publi¬ 
shed a booklet entitled “Mulanrita Goshthi”. In 1828 was 
published the New Testament in Gujerati. In Karnatak the 
printing press was started in 1826 in Ballari and Canarese 
types were cast. The New Testament was published as late 
as 1830. At Bangalore (Mysore) in 1844 was published in 
Kanarese A manual of Kanarese and English Dictionary. 
In the N. W. P. (now U. P. ) the printing press was estab¬ 
lished at Allahabad in 1845 and Hindi type was cast. Later 
presses were started at Mirzapur (1845) and Sikandra (Agra, 
1847). 

Thus types were founded in native languages and the 
credit of the innovation of Indian art of printing goes to Dr. 
Carey who so laboriously put the Holy Bible in 30-40 langu¬ 
ages. In the history of Indian printing and journalism his 
name will ever shine for its first brilliance. 

Development ot the press in Hindi Pradesh 

The litho-press was an easy hit for ‘Urdu’. Hence litho- 
presses were earlier to open in the Hindi Pradesh (N. W. P. 
Bihar, C. P., Rajputana and 0. I.). The first litbo-press 
in the Hindi Pradesh was established at Delhi in 1837. In 
N, W. P. there were on the 1st January, 1850, 23 litho- 
presses which published in 1849, 26 newspapers and period¬ 
icals. Out of these 26, 23 were published in Hindi and Urdu, 
2 in Persian and 1 in Bengali. Garcin de Tassy says in 
‘Premier Discourse 3rd December, 1850’ that if the Hindus¬ 
tani periodicals published in provinces other than N. W. P. 
were included the total number will easily come upto fifty. 

A ne v litho-press* was established at Lahore in 1850, the 
number on 1st January, 1851, a year later, thus being 24. 
The distribution was : Agra 2 ; Delhi 5 ; Meerut 2 ; Lahore 2 ; 
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Benares 4 ; Bareilly 1; Cawnpore 1; Simla 1 ; Indore 1. 

Lucknow had 13 litho-presses and tllere were numerous 
others in different parts of India. 2 

With years these litho-presses and their publications 
grew in number 3 . 

In the beginning of 1852, the number readied 34 and 
the distribution was 

Agra 7 Sardhana 1 Ludhiana 1 : 

Delhi 6 Bareilly 1 Bharatpore 1 

Meerut 2 Cawnpore 1 Amritsar 1 

Lahore 2 Mirzapore 1 Multan 1 

Benares 7 Indore 1 Simla 1 

They published 31 Hindusthani (Hindi and Urdu) news¬ 
papers and journals. The Hindi publications were 4 only, 
from 

Benares, Benares Akhbar est. 1845 

,, Sudhakar est. 1850 

Indore, Malwa Akhbar est. 1849 

(Hindi, Urdu) 

Bharatpore Mazharul Sarur Monthly 

(Hindi, Urdu) 

The Urdu publications clearly show the dominating 
nature of Urdu press, being 27 in number. An analysis of 
Urdu journalism (1852) in the Hindi Pradesh would show the 
strength each centre contributed to it. 

In 1853, came two additions : 

Agra . Buddhi Prakash (Nurulbasar Press, ed. Sadasukh- 

Magazine. lal) 

Gwalior. Gwalior ka Akhabar (Govt. Press). Magazine. 

In 1854 the number of lithographs grew to 37 and the number 
of newspapers and periodicals rose upto 33, and more or 
less this condition prevailed till Mutiny. 4 It is quite clear 
from the above that the core of the vernacular press in 
Hindi Pradesh before the Mutiny (1857) was Urdu journal-^ 
ism and almost all the press was lithographed. The print ’ 
ing press had taken birth at Allahabad (1845), Mir zap ur 
(1845), arid Sikandra (Agra, 1847). Litho-press was much 
cheaper than printing press, and bulk of Urdr* publications 
and Urdu press today remains lithographed. Most of the 
early bilinguals (Hindi-Urdu), out of sheer necessity and 

4J Vide Tassy, lecture 2 

9 Vide Tassy, Second Discourse, 1851, and Troieleme Discourse, 
1852 

4 Vide Tassy, p. 108 , , , 4 
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cheapness, were lithographed, but *Banares Akhbar’ (1845) 
k was a printed paper and we see that lithographed Hindi press 
was a primitive affair which has long since disappeared. 
The Mutiny (1857) shook a number of institutions, old and 
, new, and the press was one of these. Cheap lithographed 
(and handwritten MSS news-sheets were a feature of the 
j Mutiny, and the Urdu newswriters and scribes played an 
I important role. The Persian-knowing nobility was the chief 
back-bone of the revolt, and the language used for propa¬ 
ganda was ‘Urdoo.’ Hindi did not feature at all. But Mutiny 
made the Government susceptible with the result that 
presses and their publications were strictly censored and 
suppressed. A number of old presses changed hands or 
j vanished. New ones saw the light of the day. It was not 
1 till 1861 that pre-Mutiny level was reached with 6 Hindi 
papers out of 17 new ventures, 6 

Year Place Publication 

1861 Agra ... Sarvopkarak (Mufidul Khalaiiq 

Narayan) 

Praja Hitaishi (Raja taxman Sing) 
Suraj Prakash) 

Ajmer. 

Etawah ... Prajahita (fortnightly). 

1862 

1863 (Sikandra, Agra) Lokmitra. 

1864 Agra ... Bharathandamrit 

1865 Agra ... Sarvopakarak (becomes an inde¬ 

pendent paper). 

1859 Bareilly ... Tatwa Bodhini Patrika(est, 1865) 

1866 Lahore ... Gy an Pradayini Patrima, mag, 

Bombay ... Satya Deepak, magazine 

Soma Prakash 

1868 Jammu ... Vrittant Vilas, mag. 

Sikandra ... Gy an Deepak, mag. 

Benares ... Kavi Vacban Sudha, mag. 

Ratlam ... Ratan Prakash, mag. 

Udaipur ... Udaipur Gazette 

1869 Allahabad ... Vrittant Darpan, mag. 

Meerut ... Vidyadarsh, mag. 

Brahmagyan Prakash 


• Tatty, p. 172 
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Agra 

Papamochan , 


Agra 

Jagat Samacbar (weekly, pub. at 
Darululum Press, Wajahat Ali) 


Nainital 

Samaya Vinod 

1870 

... 

Mangal Samacbar (bi-weekly) 


Nagpur 

Sarkari Akhbar (Gazette) 


Jammu 

Buddhi Vilas, magazine. 

1871 

Almoda 

Alrnora Akhbar 


Agra 

Agra Akhbar (Hindu-Urdu) week¬ 
ly 


Jammu 

Vidya Vilas, mag. 


Cawnpore 

Hindu Prakash 


Marwar 

Muhabb-i-Marwar 


Prayag 

Prayag Doot 


Shahjahanpur 

Saunder’s Gazette 


Calcutta 

Sulabh Samachar 


Calcutta 

Samachar Sudhavarshan (est. 1854 
Bengali-Hindi weekly) 


Meerut 

Muir Gazette 

1872 

• •• 

Bodha Samachar 


... 

Matal-i-Anwar (Hindi-Urdu) 

1873 

Luoknow 

Bharat Patrika. weekly 


Kashi 

Harisohandra Magazine 


Kashi 

Kavi Vaohan Sudha (weekly, Sept. 
5, 1873 


Amritsar 

Hindi Prakash (weekly) 

1874 

Kashi 

Harischandra Chandrika 


Kashi 

Balabodhini: Strijan-ki-pyari 


Allahabad 

Natak Prakash 


Meerut 

Nagri Prakash 


Allahabad 

Buddhi Prakash 

1875 

Patna 

Bihar Bandhu 


Lahore 

Jagat Ashna 


Kashi 4 ... 

Kashi Patrika (June 1875) 

1876 

Lahore 

Hindu Bandhav (Hindi-Urdu), mag. 


Jubbalpore ... 

Jabbalpur Samachar (Eng.-Hindi) 
mag. 
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Poona ..... 

Gy an Prakash ? 

A|gra . 

Maryada Paripati . Samaohar 


Hindi-Sans*) magazine 

Ludhiana 

Niti Prakash 

Prayag 

Prayag Dharma Prakash (Hindi- 


Sans.) 

Amritsar 

Sakai Sambodhini Patrika 

Bombay 

, Salya Mitra 

Analysing the above, 

we can thrash out the whole Hindi 

journalism into active centres : 

Sikandra and Agra 

Buddhi Prakash (1853) 

Suraj Prakash (1861) 

Lokmitra (1863) 

Sarvopkarak (1861) 

Praja Hitaishi (1861) 
Bharatkhandamrit (1865) 
Sarvopkarak (1865) 

Gyan Deepak (1868) 

Papa Moohan (1869) 

Jagat Samaohar (1869) 

Agra Akhbar (1871) 

Maryada Paripati (1876) 

Lahore 

... Gyan Pradayini (1866) 

' 

Jagat Ashna (1875) 

Hindi Bandhav (1876) 

Prayag _ 

... Vrittant Darpan (1869) 

Prayag Doot (1874) ’ . 

Buddhi Prakash (1874) 

Prayag Dhaima Prakash (1876) 

Meerut 

... Vidyadarsha (1869). 

“* 

Muir Gazette (1871) 

Nagri Prakash (i874) 

Kashi 

... Benares Akhbar. (1845) 

. 

. -'Sudhakar (1850) 
r Kavi Vachan Sudha (1868) 

# • t # -yy , • 

Kavi Vachan ’Sudha weekly 


(1873) 
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Ajmer 

Harischandra Magazine (1873) 
Harischandra Chandrika (1874) 
Bala Bodhini (1874) 

Kashi Patrika (1875) 

... Jagalabh Chintak (1861) 

Eiawah 

... Prajahita (1861) 

Bareilly 

... Tattwa Bodhini Patrika (1859) 

Jammu 

... Vrittant Vilas (1868) 

Ratlam 

Buddhi Vilas (1870) 

Vidya Vilas (1871) 

... Ratan Prakash (1869) 

Nainital 

... Samaya Vinod (1869) 

Udaipur 

... Udaipur Gazette (1868) 

Almora 

... Almora Akhbar (L870) 

Cawnpore 

_ Hindu Prakash (1871) 

Marwad 

.., Muhabbe Mar war (1871) 

Shahjahanpur 

... Saunder’s Gazette (1871) 

Lucknow 

... Bharat Patrika (1873) 

Amritsar 

... Hindi Prakash (1873) 

Patna 

Sakai Sambodhini Patrika (1876) 
... Bihar Bandhu (1871) 

Jabbalpur 

... Jabbalpur Samachar (1876) 

Nagpur 

... Sarkari Akhbar (1870) 

Calcutta 

... Samachar Sudha Varshan (1854) 

Bombay 

1871 weekly 

Sulabha Samachar (1871) 

... Satya Deepak (1866) 

Ludhiana 

Satya Mitra (1768) 

... Neeti Prakash (1876) 

Indore 

... Malwa Akhbar (1849) 

Bharatpore 

... ^Mazharul Sarur (1849) 

Owalior 

...- Sarkari Akhbar (1853) 


The above sketch of the growth of presses and journalism 
gives us a good idea of the publication and journalistic 
studies in tbe third quarter of the 19th century (1850-75). 
As we have noted elsewhere the earliest presses were 
established in Allahabad (1815), Mirzapur (1845) and Sikandra 
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(Agra, 1845). So, 1845 has a historical importance for our 
Hindi Pradesh. It saw the beginning of the first printing 
presses and of the first newspapers in Hindi Pradesh 
(Benares Akhbar, 1845A It is to be remembered that litho 
presses were established nine years earlier (Delhi, 1837), and 
by 1850 there were two dozen of these, as analysed elsewhere 
in this chapter. They were much instrumental in the 
growth and development of the Urdu press ; but litho-presses 
turned up very few Hindi papers. In fact, only Hindi-Urdu 
bilinguals of this period are effected by the litho-press. But 
there are some notable contributions in those, e . <7. Malwa 
Akhbar (est. 1849, Hindi-Urdu) which was publiahed from a 
litho at Indore, and was an important adventure ; Mazharul 
Sarur (1849, Bharatpore), and a lot of others from Agra and 
the states followed. 

By the middle of the 19th century, presses had well- 
established themselves at Agra, Allahabad and Benares. 
Agra was the centre of N. W. P. Government (till 1856), and 
hence it was the most flourishing place. The first great papers 
of Agra were Buddhiprakash (1853), and Praja Hit ( 186 I). 
It is the city which is chiefly associated with the bilinguals 
of this period (1850-75). A number of Hindu editors of Urdu 
papers and Muslims who saw the signs of the day began 
publishing “appendices’* or “supplementaries” in Hindi or 
Hindi-column which in most cases developed into a seperate 
Hindi adventure. Meerut was also situated in a Urdu-dominat¬ 
ing part, and it too had to develop a bilingual of the above 
type. Nevertheless it came late (1869) and it did not produce 
more than three papers till the close of the quarter. The 
other centres of the western Hindi Pradesh were Bareilly 
(1859, Tatwa Bodhini Patrika), Nainital (1869, Samaya Vinod), 
and Almora (Almora Akhbar). 

The states of Rajputana and C. I. were the first to be 
influenced by the now institution in the western N. W. P ; 
Indore (1849, Malwa Akhbar), Bharatpore (1849, Mazharul 
Sarur), Ajmer (1861, Jagalabh Chintak), Udaipur (Gazette, 
1868), Marwar (1871, Muhabbe Marwar), Ratlam (1869, Ratan 
Prakash), and Gwalior (1853, Sarkari Akhbar). All of these 
practised bilingualism. 

} The eastern Hindi Pradesh was not much taken to litho- 
/ graph, and the first printing press was established at Kashi 
^(1845). Urdu was not at ail fortified in this part of the Hindi 
Pradesh, and we get genuine Hindi journalism. The most 
important centre was, of course, Kashi which gave Sudhakar 
( 1850 ), Harischandra’s journals (1867-1885) and Kashi Patrika 
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(weekly, 1875). Another centre was Prayag (1869, Vrittant 
Darpan ; 1871, Prayag Doot; 1874, Natak Prakash ;i and 
1876, Prayag Dharma Prakash), but it was not so important 
as Kashi, Other important cities of the eastern N. W. P. 
lagged far behind ; Oawnpore (1874, Hindu Prakash), Shah- 
jahanpur (1871, Saunder’s Gazette), Lucknow (1873, Bharat 
Patrika), Patna (Bihar Bandhu), and Etawah (1861, Praja 
Hit). 

The southern Hindi Pradesh had not developed any 
journalism, the only two attempts.being Nagpur ka Sarkari 
Akhbar, 1870, and Jabbalpur Samachar, 1876. 

There were a number of cities outside Hindi Pradesh 
developing Hindi journalism. Of these the most important 
was Calcutta with as glorious a record as any city in Hindi 
Pradesh could claim. Throughout this period it was publish¬ 
ing a weekly (Samachar Sudhu Varshan, est. 1854) and in 
1871, it began to put a cheap paper in the market as Sulabh 
Samachar. The Hindi journalism of Bombay is doubtful 
with only two names Satya Deepak (1866) and Satya Mitra 
(1876). Bombay had no ‘Hindusthani’ element as Calcutta 
could claim It lay in the spheres of Marathi and Gujerati 
journalisms while Urdu, on account of its all-India nature in 
the wake of Persian Journalism, could also claim a place. 

On the west, it was, Punjab which saw the rise of the 
votaries of Brahmo Samaj, Neo-Hinduism (Vedantism) and 
Arya Samaj. The religious impulse as well as a well-deve-* 
loped, popular and powerful daily and weekly Urdu press 
prompted it to come with a number of magazines : Lahore 
(1866, Gyan Pradayini Patrika ; 1875, Jagat Ashna ; 1876, 
Hindu Bandhav); Jammu (1868, Vrittant Vilas; 1870, 
Buddhi Vilas ; 1871, Vidya Vilas) ; Amritsar (Hindi Prakash, 
1875 ; Sakai Sambodhini Patrika, 1877) and Ludhiana (1870, 
Neeti Prakash). 

A study of the material produced by these centres shows a 
number of interesting features : 

(1) In “news” and journalistic columns the western 
block of Agra and states was much forward, as it closely 
imitated Urdu journalism which was then rapidly rising to a 
great height. The language was not, however, commendatory. 

(2) In “language”, “Literary effect” and “style”, the pub¬ 
lications from Kashi were ideal; especially Harischandra’s 
enterprises (1868-85). 

The Punjab Magazines and papers were either full of 
religion or moral or were of informatory type, trying to 
“propagand” the new Western knowledge. 
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(4) The Calcutta journalism was greatly influenced by 
Bengali and English journalism, and though it has no con¬ 
nected history, it was the earliest and the most progressive. 
It gained by association with the progressive journalism of 
Bengali. 

The history of later development of Printing Presses in 
India, and Hindi Pradesh in Partiwlar, can be gathered from 
Governmental Sources in the form of the returns of Printing 
Presses published quarterly in serial provincial Gazettes 
from 1867 to our own days. The returns show that Printing 
Presses multiplied very rapidly in the last quarter of the 
19th century and they were not confined to some premier 
towns. The value of printed words increased many times 
with the spread of Education, and a hiearchy of intellect 
was born. More education means more books and papers. 
But the close of the last century, the printed word grew so 
common that it lost its ancient sanctity, and litho and 
printing presses reached even remote towns. 
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Notes on Hindi Journalists 

The history of Hindi Journalism in the 19th century 
leaves no doubt that most of the journalists were literary 
figures who did pioneer work in Hindi prose of the last 
century. They worked in different branches of prose, and 
it is they who gave a literary tone never since surpassed to 
Hindi Journalism. Newspapers and magazines supply a 
continuous history of the development of Hindi language 
(Khari) and its literature in the preceeding century. 

However this liasion between Piose-writing and Journa¬ 
lism was not closely established till the half of the 19th 
century had ended (1850). Before this period, literary prose 
and Journalism had their seperate votaries. The first Hindi 
prose of any style came under John Borthwick Gilchrist 
(1759-1841) at Fort William College (est. 1800). From 1800- 
1850, we see a number of Prosestyles in slow evolution. 
First came ‘Premsagar’ (1803-1808) of Lallulal with a deep 
tinge of Brij. Then came ‘Nasiketopakhyan’ (1803) of 
Sadal Misra and Rani Ketki ki Kahani of Insha, both of 
which had widely differing styles. Inslia’s work was a 
labored hybrid in both language and diction. Of these three 
styles, Sadal Misra’s was the best. Sadasukhlal “Niyaz”, 
Ram Mohan Roy and Jugal Kishore Shukia were other early 
pioneers of Khari. They Wrote better Hindi but bent 
towards purity of diction. All these three are important as 
the editors of three pioneer adventures-Bangdoot (1829), 
Oodunt Martand (1826) and Samyadand Martanu (1850) and 
Buddhi Prakash (1852). These adventures did not live long, 
and the development of early Khari Boli (1800-1850) was left 
more to prose writers than to Journalists. The Fort William 
College was closed in 1854. But even much earlier the 
centre of Hindi activity was shifted to Agra with a number 
of Taxt Book Societies being established there (e.g. Agra Text 
Book Society, 1833). But Maculay’s Scheme of the Propo- 
gation of English (1834) nipped the enterprise in the bud. 
The first semi-Hi/idi Journalistic enterprise in the western 
Hindi Pradesh was Malwa Akhbar, (1849) and till the pub¬ 
lication of KVS (1867) it dominated in the field of production 
of Hindi books and newspapers. No great editors were, 
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however, known as most of these came from Urdu Journal¬ 
ism, and practised^ bilingual journalism. Their credit lies 
in the fact that they saw the light of the day, and broke the 
ice. These pioneer editors were Lakshman Prasad (1853, 
Gwalior Akhbar), Ayodhia Prasad (1863, Vidyankur), Har- 
sukh Rai (1861, Gy an Prakash), Kalpdrum and Suraj 
Prakash (1868, Ganeshi Lai), Gy an Pradayini Patrika (1866, 
Pandit Makund Ram), Vidyadarsh (Palli Ram), Buddhi 
Prakash (1852, Sadasukh), Sarvopkari and Jaglabh Ohintak 
(1859, Shiva Narayan), Samay Vinod (1869, Pandit Jaydatt 
Joshi), Pandit Bishweshwar Nath (Ratna Prakash, 1869), 
Hakim Jawaharlal (Prajahit), Munshi Jwala Prasad (Pap 
Mochan), Pandit Ratneshwar Tiwari (Sudhakar, 1850) and 
Tara Mohan Maitra (Sudhakar, 1850). How they suffered, 
what pains they took in pioneering Hindi Journalism in 
those early days, is a difficult yet heartening tale to tell. 
The later half of the 19th century found great genius who took 
to journalism as one of their activity for the development of 
Hindi Prose. Yet these torch-hearers can hardly be over¬ 
praised. They live in obscurity to adorn others with their 
laurels. 

It is clear that Hindi Journalism was not begun or 
strengthened by Christian Missionaries as Bengali journalism 
which really began by a Missionary enterprise, Samachar 
Darpan, 1818. The Hindi Christian papers came as late as 
Lokamitra (1863, Mirzapur), Mangal Samachar (1870), Sabat 
School ke Path and Arya Patra ^1876), and they were wholly 
uninfluencial. Hindi Pradesh proved a grave of the Mission¬ 
ary zeal. Nor was it the result of a religious ferment as 
Bengali and Gujorati Journalisms. It had its roots in the 
mundane outlook of the leader of intelligentsia at the time 
who saw in it a great force of supplying their generation of 
information in Western art and science and at the same time 
satisfy the craving of news. Not so much news-craze, but 
the desire to spread new knowledge of science and art was 
the soul behind these journalistic enterprises. 

From 1850 upward Hindi Journalists came from three 
classes. There were men of religious and reformist zeal 
belonging to Brahmosamaj (1828), Neo-Hinduism and Arya- 
samaj (est. 1875) and theosophy (1879) currents of religion. 
Of these, Aryasamaj was the strongest and Aryasamajist 
journalism of the 19th century (1875-1910) played a very 
important part in the forging of Khari Boli language and 
spreading of a spirit of social service and refQrm. Brahmo¬ 
samaj had very few votaries in the Hindi Pradesh and 
barring Gyan Pradayini Patrika and Tattwabodhini Patrika 
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of Navina Chandra Roy there was no outstanding Brahmo- 
samaj Hindi Journal. Aryasamaj had its core in Hindi 
Pradesh and it was more indegeneous than foreign. While 
advocating Western knowledge and social reform of revolu¬ 
tionary type, it opposed Westernisation and looked to the 
Vedic culture for its ideal. It stood midway between 
Orthodox Hinduism and humanitarian movements of 
Brahmosamaj and theosophy. It suited the genius of the 
masses and the vigour with which it was released was 
unheard of in the Indian religious annals since the Protes¬ 
tantism preached by Kabir. 

The next class to appear was that of literary journalism 
which began the first round with Bhartandu (1867-1883). 
The literary stimulant offered by the activity of Harischandra 
survived his death and covered the remaining years of the 
century (1867-1900). All the great literary figures of the 
age are in some way or other connected with this class of 
literary journalism and it is their work which is of the 
highest consequence. These figures, in their own times, 
were the most progressive socially and politically and this 
fact vouchsafed for progressivism in journalism. Men like 
Rudra Datt Sharma, Malviya, and Balmukund Gupta were 
better journalists than writers, but there was more literature 
than journalism in the pages of our 19th century papers and 
periodicals. Modern literature was then slowly being built 
up, and many of its currents and under-currents were 
strengthened by journalism. 

The history of political page in the 19th century journal¬ 
ism has its own interest and importance. Elsewhere we have 
traced the development of.the political consciousness in the 
19fch century Hindi journalism. Moreover, Politics and 
literature went hand in hand and produced a totally new 
kind of literature (political literature). The most important 
journalists of this period were Raja Lakshman Singh (1826- 
1896), Raja Shiva Prasad (1823-1895), Bhartendu Harischand 
(1850-1885), Sri Niwas Das (18 1-1880), Balkrishna Bhatt 
(1844-1614). Pratap Narain Misra (1856-1868), Radha Krishna 
Das (1865-1907), Swami Dayanand (1824-1883), Kartik Prasad 
Khattri (1851-1904), Radha Charan Goswa/ni (1859-1925) 
Badri Narayan Chaudhery (1855-1823), Devi Prasad Munsif 
(1847-1923), Balmukund Gupta (1865-1907), Durga Prasad 
Misra (1859-1910), Kishorilal Goswami (1865-1932), Tota Ram 
Verma (1847-1902), Damodar Shastri (1888-1873), Navin 
Chandra Roy (1837-1890), Deoki Nandan Khattri (1861-1913), 
Shyam Sunder* Das (1875-1945), Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi 
(1864-1838) and Ambika Datt Vyas (1858-1900). 
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Since the beginning of this century there is slowly 
rising a separata class of journalists and the contributors 
to modern journalism, which can be classified in several 
seperate groups : 

(1) Literary men who propagate new forms and styles 
in literature through magazines and sometimes weeklies 

(2) Political men who practise journalism as an end to 
their political work 

(3) Literary-politico personalities—literary men who 
have advanced far in Politics 

(4) Freelance journalists 

(b) The “staff” of the newspapers and journals. 

(6) Religious and social reformers, preachers and pro¬ 
pagandists. This last class of journalist has dwindled since 
the end of the second decade of the 20th century. The only 
successful representative of this class are men connected 
with‘Aryamitra’(l898) and ‘Kalyan’ (1926). There was a 
steady fall in religious ferment till the early twentees, but 
the later twentees saw the rise of Kirtan Mandalis and a 
revival of Bhakti cult which gave life to magazines like 
Sri Tulsipata, Shreya, Samkirtan, Kalyan and a dozen 
others. They found large number of subscribers, and Kalyan 
could boast as much as 40,000. Nevertheless, this class 
was not at all progressive in social and political outlook and 
the leadership rightly went to political and literary jour¬ 
nalists. Political journalism slowly had the upper hand. 
The Hindi Magazine today is a cent-per-cent literary affair, 
with a casual tinge of politics.' The weeklies and the 
dailies are political spear-heads. 

Below are given short notices of the activity of some im¬ 
portant journalist: 

Raja Shiva Prasad (1823-1885) 

In 1845, he brought out the first independent Hindi 
weekly in the Hindi Pradesh—the Benares Akhbar, His 
journalistic activity like his literary activity can never be 
overlooked by the historian of Hindi Literature. 

Raja Laksbman Prasad (1826-1896) 

' Edited ‘Praja Hitaishi’, a purely °Sanskritised-Hindi 
organ as a reaction to Raja Shiva Prasad’s liberal language- 
policy. 
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Navln Chandra Boy (1840-1883) 

Published ‘Gyan Pradayini Patrika* *and many other 
periodicals relating to social reform. He was a Brahmo, and 
an advocate of pure Hindi. 

Balkrishna Bhatt (1844-1914) 

In 1877, a number of educated young man established a 
society at Allahabad, named and a proposal 

was carried out by which members were asked to contribute 
a month’s subscription of Rupees five, which was meu.nt for 
starting a magazine. The magazine so launched was Hindi 
Pradeep. The editorship fell upon Bhatt. This same year 
the Government passed the famous Vernacular Press Act, 
and fearing ill-consequences the other members slipped. 
Henceforward Bhatt carried on the periodical and continued 
for no less than 32 years. A nother instance of such individual 
initiative and industry is scarcely to be found in the whole 
range of our journalistic history. ‘Hindi Pradeep’ is invari¬ 
ably an encyclopeadia of Bhatt’s miscellaneous writings 
including articles, reviews, criticism, political notes and 
light literature. 

B. Tota Bam (1847-1902) 

In 1877, he resigned his service, and opened a press at 
Aligarh—Bharat Bandhoo Press. From this press, be publi¬ 
shed his famous weekly ‘Bharat Bandhoo'. 

Ba]a Bampal Singh (1848-1909) 

While he was in England in 1883, he brought out an 
Anglo-Hindi newspaper, “Hindustan”. Through this he 
wanted to give English peo*ple first rate information regard¬ 
ing India and its manifold problems. Two years later (1885), 
he returned to India, and published in Hindi 
(a daily) which lasted so long as he lived (1909). He also pub¬ 
lished an English-paper “Indian Union” which did not last 
long, and on its closing down, he began publishing the English 
edition of Hindusthan. ‘Hindusthan’ was the first Hindi 
daily and has such illustrious persons associated with it as 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya and B. Balmukund Gupta. 

Bal Bahadur Pandit Lakshmi Shankar Misra (1849-1906) 

B. Baleshwar Prasad, the headmaster of Benares Normal 
School, published fortnightly ‘Kashi PatrikaV In 1885 
when Pandit Lakshmi Shanker Misra became Inspector 
of School for Benares Division, he gave all rights of his 
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periodicals to him who started Chandra Prabha Press 
(Kashi) and published the periodical weekly. This was soon 
an educational periodical of its own kind, and the Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned its subscription in the educational institu¬ 
tions. The weekly was published both in Hindi and Urdu, 
and the Hindi portion used a mixed form of khichri language. 
This was probably done to, facilitate the work of printing 
the same material in two different scripts. 

Bhartendu Hariscbandra (1850-1885) 

In 1868, he started Kavi Vachan Sudha which gave a 
periodical out look to Hindi poets throughout India. Later 
on, it turned into an important weekly Miscellany, and 
many contemporary and later writers were trained in its 
school. In 1873, he started Hariscbandra Magazine, but this 
was defunct after 8 issues. 

Kartik Prasad Khatri (1851-1904) 

In 1871, began to publish (a Magazine), and 

the monthly ‘Hindi Prakash’ from Calcutta. These were 
high standard enterprises in the newspaper-world of Calcutta 
of those days. Later on, he edited ‘Bharat Jivan* of Kashi 
and we see him in the editorial board of Sarsawati in its 
first year (1900). 

Pandit Bhim Sen Sharma (1854-1919) 

In 1885, he started a monthly magazine 4 Arya Siddhanta* 
which propagated the Aryasamaj cult and proved a very 
important organ in the spread of Aryasamaj tenets after 
Swami Dayanand (deceased 1883). Later on, Pandit Bhim 
Sen Sharma left Aryasamaj and declared it as un-Vedic reli¬ 
gion. He also published ‘Brahman Surwasva’ (magazine) 
to advocate the cause of the Sanatanist School as against 
Aryasamaj. 

Pandit Keshava Bam Bhatt (1854-1905) 

In 1874, he started Bihar Bandhoo Press and began 
publishing from it ‘Bihar Bandhoo’ (1874). For sometime he 
was at Calcutta and during his absence the periodical was 
continued with the help of contributions. Next year (1875), 
he took the periodical into his hand again. His attempts for 
the propagation of Hindi in Bihar are creditable, and Bihar 
Bandhu much helped his work. It was' an important and 
reputed periodical in its days. 
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Badri Narayan Chandhery (1855-1923) 

# 

He wrote a number of poems in 1875 in Kavi Vachan 
Sudha and next year (1876) a number of his articles were 
also published. In 1881 was published the first mala of 
Anand Kadambini and in 1891 was started the weekly Nagri 
Nirad . The two organs published lots of poems and articles 
by his pen. Nagri Nirad was an eccentric effort, and the 
features were named in high rounding Poetical compounds like 

tfwrfaw'k, srfcr iftatf■ i, Wiu g^r- 

Tfa 7§l£7f, frnrfaqfa etc. Most of 
the matter was coloured with an ardent love of nature, 

Pratap Narain Misra (1850 1894) 

In his young days Kavi Vachan Sudha was a popular 
magazine, and it published interesting and effective articles 
in prose and verse. Pratap Narain was a constant reader of 
Kavi Vachan Sudha. On 15th March, 1883, with the help of 
two friends, he began publishing the monthly Brahman. Its 
articles were chiefly humorous and Satirical, though educa¬ 
tive. The language of the paper was soon a current coin 
and universally applauded. The paper ran a course of ten 
years, and attempts were made to restore it to life later on, 
although they were fruitless. In 1889, be went to Kala- 
kanker as an associate editor of the daily k Hindusthan\ 
However, due to his dependent habits, he did not stay there 
long. 

fiadha Charan Goswaml (1858-1900) 

In his young day Goswami had a genuine leaving towards 
Brahmo Samaj, and wrote articles in ’‘Hindu Bandhva” in 
support of this new religious movement. From 1877 to 1883 
he was a contributor of all important Hindi periodicals and 
magazines, the number of such contribution going as far as 
200. Some of these forms treatises of great importance. In 
1883, he issued ‘Bhartendu’ (magazine), but had to abandon it 
because of lack of support. In 1884, the first conference of 
Hindi editors was held at Allahabad and Goswami was its 
Secretary. He was a great lover of journalism a;?dhe kept 
full file of all contemporary papers whether important or 
insignificant. 

Ambika Datt Vyas .(1858-1900) 

Ambika Datt Vyas came into contact, while still young, 
with Bhartendu Babu Harischand, and his poems were pub¬ 
lished in Kavi Vachan Sudha. He published ‘Peeyush 
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Pravah’ which was only defunct after his death* Some of 
his important journalistic contributions are on the subject of 
Vibhakti. 

Durga Prasad Misra (1859-1910) 

In his student life Pandit Durga Prasad was a great 
lover of Bengali newspapers and he was always thinking of 
like adventure in Hindi. Fortunately, at the time Babu 
Harischanda began to publish his KVS from Kashi and he 
became its correspondent. Later on ‘Bihar Bandhu’ was 
started at Patna and he was as associate editor for some 
time. He left his broker’s profession, and on 17th May, 1878, 
started the famous Hindi weekly Bharat Mitra, but due to 
financial drawback on account of lack of subscriptions, he 
handed it over to Bharat Mitra Sabha. 

Sometimes afterward, on the instigation of late Pandit 
Sadanand Misra, he started the important periodical Sar- 
sudhanidhi, which was defunct after it had only seen a 
course of one year (1880). Then he brought out, all by 
himself, Uchit Vakta. This periodical gave to revolutionary 
tone to Hindi journalism. The politico-comic articles of Misra 
were very popular and influencial. 

Pandit Govind Narain Misra (1859-1926) 

When in 1873, his maternal brother Pandit Sadanand 
Misra brought out Sarsudhonidhi (weekly) he became its 
partner and associate editor. A year after he relinquished 
the partnership, but continued his help. Sometimes he had 
to write it whole. Besides, his articles were published in 
Uchit Vakta , Dharma Divakar etc., but most of those were 
annoymous, and hence his journalistic fame was not great. 

B. Ram Krishna Verma (1859-1906) 

In 1884, he brought a press from Calcutta, and established, 
it at Kashi. From March 1884, he brought out ‘Bharatjivan 
(weekly) which was defunct after his death (1906). The 
name of the Press and the paper were suggested by Bharten- 
du Babu Harischanda. 

B. Deoki Nandan Khatri (1863-1913) 

He published the magazine 1 Sadarshari* which was very 
famous in his times. Pandit Madhva Prasad Misra was the 
editor and on the death of the editor the paper was defunct. 

Lajja Ram Mehta (1863-1931) 

He was sometimes manager of Sr. Ranga ifatb Mudralaya 
and for about four year edited Survahit (Bundi)* a fortnightly. 
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From 1897-1904, he was editor of Sri Venkteshwar Samachar. 
During his editorship, the paper flouristfed well and published 
useful articles an Sanatan Dharma, social Reform, agricul¬ 
ture, arts and crafts, trade and commerce. 

Mahabir Prasad Dwevedi (1864-1938) 

He came to Saraswati as an editor in 1903 and edited it 
for about Sixteen years. During his editorship, Saraswati 
was the most popular and influencial Hindi magazine. 

B. Balmukand Gupta (1856-1907) 

In his young days he was an Urdu writer and journalists. 
He constantly wrote in Oudh Akhbar and Oddh Punch (Luck¬ 
now), Kooh-i-Noor (Lahore), Rahbar (Moradabad), Victoria 
paper (Sialkot) etc. When he came to Hindi he had already 
an established position in Urdu. 

When Babu Hanuman Prasad Rai of Chunar stated 
Chunar Akhbur , he invited Babu‘ Balmukund to edit it. He 
edited it with such ability that the paper became the most 
leading one in the United Provinces. Afterwards he went 
to Lahore to edit the famous Urdu weekly Kooh-i-Noor 
which he could turn to a Daily after a short while. 

In these days Raja Rampal Singh had returned from 
England, and he was publishing Hindi ‘Hindusthan’ with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya as the editor. Malviyaji 
met Gupta in the session of Sri Bharat Dharam Mahamandal 
at Brindaban through Pandit Din Dayai Sharma. When 
Malviyaji was leaving Hindusthan, he appointed Gupta as 
associate editor. Raja Rampal Singh was the editor. There 
was a Committee of ^uch illustrious persons as Pratap 
Narain Misra, Radha Raman Chaubey, Chaubey Gulab 
Chanda, Ramlal Misra, Shashi Bhushan Chatterji, Gurudatt 
Shukla and Babu Gopal Ram with Babu Balmukund Gupta 
as the editor and convenor of the committee. After some 
days Gupta left Kalakanker for his home, and with his exit 
the committee abruptly ended. At this time Hindi Bangvasi 
was started at Calcutta (1880). 

On the occasion of the Kashi Session of Bharat Dharam 
Mahamandal, the proprietor of Bangvasi ah o visited the 
place and Gupta also attended it. Here he was introduced to 
the proprietor. In those days a translation of Bengali novel 
ft^T was serially published. On his return from 
Kashi Gupta wrote a letter to the editor Babu Amritlal 
Chakraverti . for reviewing it. In response Chakravarti 
invited him to Calcutta and appointed him his associate. 
This happened in 1893, 
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Sometime after Gupta became the editor of Bangvasi • He 
worked in this position with much ability for five years, but 
when the proprietors of Bangvasi had a rift between them¬ 
selves he resigned and went home. He was at once called 
back to Calcutta by the proprietor of the Bharatmitra as 
editor of that paper. From this time upto his last days, he 
was connected with it and it was due to his energy and 
ability that Bharatmitra became the premier paper of Hindi, 
and an institution in itself. 

Thakur Prasad Khattri (1865*1917) 

He brought out and edited a periodical Zamindar , but it 
did not survive after a period of one year. 

Radha Krishna Das (1865-1907) 

He was a constant writer in many journals and a great 
inspirer of journalists. We have acknowledged our debt 
to his book fttf 5fcTCT?T which is a valuable 

document so far as 19th century journalism is concerned, 
chiefly because it is a record by one who himself took a 
leading role in contemporary writers and journalists. 

Kishorilal Goswami (1865-1932) 

In his young days he was writing poems etc. in 
Till 1918, he was contributing enormous 
amount of matter to journalism in the form of correspond¬ 
ence, fiction and articles. This year (1918), he brought out 
JScTS). Through this channel he gave about 
half a century of novels to the Hindi world. Besides, before 
1918, he had been working as an associate editor to a number 
of periodicals and magazines. 

Lala Bhagwan Din (1866-1930) 

Contributed to Rasikmitra> Rasilc Batika and Lakshmi 
Updesh Lahri . In 1905, he was the editor of the later 
magazine. 

Ratnakar (1866 1932) 

With some of his associates, he brought out ‘Sahitya 
Sudhanidhi’ (magazine) which like Kavi Vachan Sudha 
published ancient poetical works as well as new creations. 

Shlvanath Sbarma (1867-1928) 

In his College life he brought out a poetry monthly Rasik - 
punch , but it was defunct after two years. Afterwards, he 
began to write in Sadanand Misra’s weekly Sarsudhanidhu 
Uchitvakta and # Bharatmitra . In 1901, he edited Oopal y 
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Patrika and later on Basundhara (Lucknow). In 1905, he 
started from the Damodar Press ‘Anand’ (weekly) which he 
soon turned into a daily of which his serial: 

(Comic) was a special feature. He was not only a 
great comic journalist, but also a political writer of real 
merits as can be seen from his editorials. 

Rai Devi Prasad Purna (1868-1915) 

He started monthly Rasik Batika (Cawnpore), a magazine 
devoted to poetry, and Dharam Kusumakar , another maga¬ 
zine for the propagation of the ideals of Sanatan Dharma. 

Thakur Gajadhar Singh (1869-1918) 

He brought out a magazine which was edited 

by his sister. 

Madhava Prasad Sapre (1871-1931) 

In 1900, he brought out Chhattesgarh Mitra from Pendra 
which continued for 3 years, but in the last it had to be stopped 
due to financial strain. It was famous in its days for its 
Book-review columns. In 1907, with the help of some of his 
friends, he published the Hindi editions of Tilak’s famous 
Marathi Kesari as Hindi ‘Kaisri’ (1907-9). It was very 
popular from the start and unique both in its matter and 
get-up. 

Madhava Prasad Misra (1871-1907) 

In 1900, with the assistance of B. Deoki Nandan Khattri, 
he brought out Sudarshan (monthly) which ran a course of 
2 years and 4 months. For two years, he also edited 

Pandit Jagannath Prasad Chatorvedi (1875-1939) 

In his student life, he contributed articles to Bharat- 
mitra. In 1903, he became the editor of Hitvarta for four 
months. He was a constant contributor to newspapers and 
journals. 

Pandit Padam Singh Sharma (1876-1932) 

In 1904, he was invited by Mahatma Munshi Ram to 
take over (weekly, Cawnpore). In 1908, he began 

editing and of Ajmere. In 1918, he began 

publishing articles now famous a ‘Satsai Samhar’ in Saras- 
wati, and the serial continued for a year. 

Prem Chand (1880-1936) 

Edited Madhuri (monthly, literary) and Jagran (weekly, 
political). He also founded a very progressive monthly. 
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‘Hans* (1930). All of these are very important for the history 
of Hindi journalism, especially Hans which was a pioneer 
in the field of fiction ind new poetry. 

B. Bam Das Gaur (1881-1937) 

Contributed poems to Rasik Vatika and Chhattisgarh and 
edited Gaur Hitkari and Vigyan. His pioneer work is the 
only scientific journal in Hindi: ‘ Vigyan ’ (est. 1923). 

Pandit Chandradhar Sharma Guleri (18834922) 

In 1900, he established Nagri Sadan at Jaipur and edited 
for some year the first criticism magazine in Hindi, the 
Samalochak (1902). 

Jai Shankar Prasad (18894 937) 

‘Prasad’ was responsible for bringing out ‘Indu* (Kashi, 
1909, Editor Ambika Prasad Gupta). Prasad was connected 
with this adventure and his first poems and stories were 
published in it. “Indu” had an important place in contem¬ 
porary journalistic world and has still a historical value of 
importance for it is instrumental even more than Saraswati 
for the development of Romantic Poetry and modern fiction. 

After the first decade of the 20th century, Hindi jour¬ 
nalism developed very rapidly, and we can only enumerate 
the pioneer work of only some of our journalists. Most 
of them are still with us but they have a claim upon postrity 
which shall never forget them for their sincere and undaunt¬ 
ed labour. 

The most important of modern Journalists are Anusuya 
Prasad Bahuguna (Utter, Bharat monthly), Anuplal Mandal 
(Kaivarta Kaumudi), Ambika Prasad tjajpai (Hindi Bangvasi, 
Narsingh, Bharatmitra 1919, Swatantra 1920-30), Amar 
Narain Mathur (Jaipur Samachar, Jaybhoomi), Amrit Lai 
Nagar (Cinema Samachar, weekly ; Chakallas, Lucknow), 
Avadheshwar Prasad Singh (Co-editor of ‘Yuvak’), Asharfi 
Misra (Sathi, Bhagalpore, daily ; Janak, Patna, daily), 
Ashoka (Kishore 1938-39), Gautam, (Bachchon ki Duniya, 
fortnightly), Indra Deva Singh (Aryasewak), Indra Vidya- 
vachaspati (Saddharma, Pracharak, Satyavadi, Vjaya, Vir 
Arjun etc.), llachand Joshi (Vishwamitra, Vishwa Vani), 
Ishwari Prasad Singh (Jharkhand, Chhota Nagpur), Ishdatt 
Shastri (Adesh, Meerut ; Rajhans, Kashi), Upendranath 
Ashk, (Bande Mataram, Vir Bharat), Umadatt Sarswat 
(Kavya Kaladhar, Calcutta)! Umesh Chandra Deva (Saras¬ 
wati), A. Chandrahasan (Malyalem Number of Hans, editor 
of Hindi portion of Karal weekly, Matrabhoomi), Om Pra- 
kash Sharma (Nok-Jhonk, monthly), Kanhayyalal Bhinda 
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(in the editorial staff of Kishor of Patna), Kamlakant Verma 
(Vishal Bharat), Kamlakant Tripathi (djrily ‘Aj’ and Sansar), 
Kamlapati Tripathi (Sab ki Boli), Kartkeya Charan Mukerji 
(Bharat Mitra, Hindu Punch, Vijaya, Bansuri, Haldhar, 
Daroga Dafter), Kamta Prasad Guru (Saraswati, Balsakha), 
Kameshwar Nath (Brijbhoomi of Muttra and Akashvani of 
Lucknow), Kalika Prasad Dixit (Maharathi, Vina), Kali Cha¬ 
ran Sharma (‘Hindi’ daily and weekly, Delhi), Kashi Nath 
Trivedi (Navajiwan, Ahmadabad), Kasim Ali Sayyed (Swade¬ 
shi, daily, Allahabad ; Ittehad, Saugor, weekly ; Mahakaushal, 
Nagpur; Deepak, monthly, Abohar; Sangett of liathras), 
Kishori Das Vajpai (Maral, monthly of Agra), Mithilesh- 
wari Devi (Lokendu), Kumud Vidyalankar (Navasandesh, 
Nonnihal), Kedamath Gupta (Kesarvani Samachar), K. 
Bhujavali Shastri (Jain Siddhanta Bhaskar, Jain Antiquary, 
Virvani), Keshava Prasad Pathak (Prema), Keshava Prasad 
Misra (Nagri Pracharini Patrika), Kripanath Misra (Boshni), 
Krishna Chandra Vidyalankar (Arjun, daily and weekly), 
Krishnadatt Khandal (Makrand, monthly), Krishnadatt 
Paliwal (Paliwal, Brahmodaya, Pratap, Prabha, Sainik), 
Krishnadatta Bhardwaj (Gaur Brahman Samachar), Krishna 
Deva Gaur (Tarang), Krishnalal Sharasonde ‘Hans’ (Jyoti, 
monthly), Krishna Ballabh Dwivedi (Abliyudaya, weekly, 
1934-35, Hindi Vishwabharati 1939— ), Krishna Biliari 
Misra (Madhuri, monthly ; Sahitya Samalochak, Lucknow ; 
Aj, Kashi), Krishna Swami Guderaj (Chitramaya, Hydera¬ 
bad), Krishnanand (Kashi Nagri Pracharini Patrika), Khu- 
shal Chand (Milap, daily), Khedharan Pranesh (Grahastha, 
monthly; Go-Shubhchintak, Gaya), Ganeshdatta Sharma 
‘Indu’ (Bal Manoranjan Hindi Sarvaswa, Gauri Hitkari, 
Chandraprabha, Anath Baksha, Brahman Samachar and 
Jiwan, weekly, of Muttra), Gaya Prasad Shukla (Sukavi, 
monthly), Gulab Bai (Sahity a Sandesh), Gokul Chand Dikshit 
‘Chandra’ (Krishi, Keshattriya Chandrika, Sudarshan Chakra, 
Aryamitra, Vaidyaraj, Bharatpore Rajpatra), Gokulanand 
Telang Divyadarsh), Gopaldas Vyas (Sahitya Sandesh, 
Hindustan), Gopal Prasad Sharma (Satyavakta, monthly), 
Gopaldas Gahmari (Hindusthan of Kalakankar, 1891; Bharat 
1891, Venkteshwar Samachar 1901, Jasus, monthly, Gopal Lai 
Khanna (Khattri Hitaishi, monthly), Gopal Singh Naipali 
(Sudha, Chitrapat, Ratlam Times, Punyabhoomi Malva, Yogi 
and Udaya), Govardhanlal Gupta (Sahumitra 1932-1933, 
(Goshubhchintak), Govinddas Setha (daily ‘Lokamat’ month¬ 
ly Sharda), Govind Narain Sharma (Dadhimati), Gaurinath 
Jha (Ganga, Haldhar, Kanya), Gauri Shankar Chaturvedi 
(Sri Naryadaya Brahman), Gangadhar Indurkar (Ms. Maga- 
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zine Sanghamitra). Gangadhar Misra (Bimla, 1934), Ganga 
Prasad Shukla (Kad^tmbari, Vina, Vritta Dhara), Ganga 
Prasad Singh Akhori (Vishwadut, Bharat-Jiwan), Ganga 
Saran Singh (Yuvak), Chet Ram Sharma (Prabhat. weekly, 
1914—16 ; Chand, Lahore, monthly), Chain Sukh Rai (Jain- 
Vijaya, Jain Bandliu), Chandra Bali Pandeya (Hindi, month¬ 
ly), Chandra Rai Sharma (Dharam-vir), Chandramauli Shukla 
(Kanyakubja), Chandra Shekhar Shastri (Vaisya Samachar), 
Chandrabai Pandit (Jain Mahiladarsh), Chandravati Risha- 
bhsen (Didi, monthly), Chhabinath Pandeya (Sahitya, 
monthly, Calcutta ; Sahitya, triennial, Patna), Chhail Bihari 
Lai (Hitopdesh, Bharatputra), Chhangalal Malviya (Abhyu- 
daya, Hindi Mission Patrika), Jagat Narain Lai (Mahabir, 
Patna), Jagdish Prasad (Mahila Sandesh), Jagdish Prasad 
Misra (Vartman, Akashvani), Jagdish Singh Gahlot 
(Shakdwipi Brahman, Sainik, Ksattriya), Jagannath Prasad 
Khattri ‘Milind’ (Bharat, monthly, Lahore ; Jiwan, weekly, 
Gwalior), Jagannath Prasad Misra (Vishwamitra, monthly), 
Jagannath Prasad Shukla (Prayag Samachar, Sri Venktesh- 
war Samachar, Hindi Kaisri of Nagpur, Sudhanidhi), Jagan 
lal Gupta (Prema, monthly, Vrindaban), Janardan Rai 
(Narihit), Jamunadas Vyas (Maheshwari, Lokamat), Jaya 
Kant Misra (Arya Varta, Jyotshi), Jayadeva Gupta (Pratap 
daily), Jayanti Devi (Mahiladarsh), Jayendra (Chingari), 
Janki Saran Verma (Sewa, Jiwan Sakha), Jainendra (Hans), 
Jyoti Prasad Nirmal (Manorama, Bhartendu, Bharat, 
Deshdoot, Sammelun Patrika), Jauhrilal Sharma (Gaur 
Brahman), Tapesh Chandra (Gaya, Biswin Sadi, Haidar), 
Tarkeshwar Prasad (Biswin Sadi), Darbarilal Jain and 
Satyabhakta (Parivar Bandliu, Jain Jagat, Jain Prakash, 
Satya Sandesh), Dwarka Prasad Gupta (Grahasth), Dwarka 
Prasad Misra (Lokmat, Sri Sharda,' Sathi), Dineshdatt Jha 
(Arya Varta, daily), Dindayalu ‘Dinesh’ (Rajputana Chronicle, 
Chal Chitra, Parivartan, Kailash, Nava Jyoti, Vijiya), 
Durgadatt Pandeya (Shakti, Shankar, Pratap), Dulareylal 
Bhargava (Madhuri, Sudha, Bal Vinod), Deva Narain 
Kunwar (Rashtra Sandesh, 1939), Devabrat Shastri (Pratap, 
Navashakti, Rashtravani), Devidatta Shukla (Saraswati), 
Devidayal Mast (Scoutmitra, Mahabir, Nava Rajasthan, 
Navabharat, Maya). Devi Din Trivedi (Kanyakubja Hitkari), 
Devendra Singh (Kayastha Samachar), Dharampal (daily 
Arjun and Tej), Dharampal Singh (Kisan Keshari), 
Dharamvir (Akashvani and Hindu) Dharmendra Shastri 
(Janmabhoomi), Dharmendra Brahmachari (Roshni), Dhiren- 
dra Verma (Hindustani, Sammelan Patrika), Natthi Lal 
Kulshreshtha (Gyanodaya, Brijbhoomi), Nardeva Shastri 
(Bhartodaya, Shanker), Narmada Prasad Khare (Prema), 
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Narmada Prasad Misra (Hitkarini, Sri Sarda), Narsingh Ram 
Shukla (Sajni), Narendra Deva (Vidyapith, Sangharsha), 
Narottam Das Swami (Rajasthan Bharati), Nawal Kishore 
Mauj (Yogi, Jwala), Nand Kishore Tiwari (Chand, 
Maharathi, Sudha, Karamyogi, Matwala Madhuri), Nand 
Kishore Singh Thakur (Bharatmitra, Sri Krishna Sandesh, 
Hindu Punch and Swadhin Bharat), Nand Dularey Bajpai 
(Bharat, 1930), Nathu Ram Premi (Jainrnitra, Jain Hitaishi), 
Nath Lai Baj (Khandelwal Jain Hiteshi, Indore), Narayan 
Datt Bahugun (Karambhoomi), Niranjan Deva Vaidya 
(Arjun, Lokamat, Janmobhoomi), Nilkantha Tiwari (Usha), 
Padumlal Punnalal Bakhshi (Saraswati 1920-28, Chhaya, 
Allahabad), Pannalal Gupta (Navajyoti), Parmesthi Das 
Jain (Jainrnitra, Digamliar Jain, Vir), Parmeshwar Singh 
(Vishwamitra, Pratap, Hindusthan), Paripurnanand Verma 
(Sainik, Prem, Lokamat, Sandesh, Prema), Prakash Chandra 
Yadava (Yadava Sandesh, Jagriti, Sipahi), Praphulla Chand 
Aujha ‘Mukta’ (Bijali, Arti), Pravasi Lai Verma (Dharma- 
bhyudaya, Muni, Kailash, Jagran, Mastana, Hans, Sadhna), 
Prem Narain Agrawal (Lekhak), Prem Narain Tandon 
(Khattri Hitaishi, Honhar), Pandeya Bechan Ugra (Vikram- 
of Ujjain), Paras Nath Singh (Daily Aryavarta), Parushot 
tarn Sharma Chaturvedi (Bhartiya Dharma), Benarsi Prasa^ 
Chaturvedi (Aryamitra, Abhyudaya 1927, Vishal Bharat 
1928*37, Madhukar, 1940), Benarasi Prasad Bhojpuri (Swadhin 
Bharat of Arrah, Aryamahila of Kashi and Bal Kaisri of 
Arrah), Basantilal (Maheshwari Bandhu, weekly), Babu Rao 
Vishnu Parakar (Bangvasi 1907-08, Bharatmitra 1910*15, 
Aj 1920-43, Sansar 1943, Prem Chand Smriti Special number 
of Hans 1937), Bal Krishna Sharma Navin (Pratap, Prabha), 
Balmukund Gupta (Vartman Daily), Bithal Das Modi (Jiwan 
Sakha and Jiwan Sahitya), B. P. Sinha (Desh, Sangharsha), 
Bhagwati Charan Verma (Vichar), Bhagwati Prasad (Sansar, 
Vikram, Madhuri), Bhagwan Das Kela (Prem of Brindaban 
and Maheshwari of Nagpur), Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi 
(Aryavarta 1913-14, Indian Opinion, 1914, Hindi 1922-25, 
Aryavarta 1931), Bhuvneshwar Kumar Vishwa (Mahabir), 
Bhuvaneshwar Nath Misra (Sanatan Dharma, Kalyan), 
Bhuvaneshwar Rai (Asha), Bhuvaneshwar Singh Bhuwan 
(Vidyapati, Lekhmala, Vaisali, Vibhuti), BhoorJngh Rathor 
(Tirhut Samachar, Chhatradharma Sandesh), Bhairava Prasad 
Singh (Rajput), Bhanwarlal Khinchi (Oswal Navayuvak), 
Bhanwarlal Bhatt (Vani), Madan Gopal Singhal (Adesh and 
Vaisya Hitkari), Madan Mohan Malaviya (daily Hindusthan), 
Madan Mohan Misra (Prakash), Madhusudan Chaturvedi 
(Aryamitra, * Dinesh, Diwakar, Vijaya), Madhusudan 
‘Madhup’ (Ms. Asha), Mahadevi Verma (Chand), Mahabir 
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Sharma (weekly Jagriti), Mahendra (Jaiswal Jain 1918-24, 
Vir Sandesh 1927-28, fiianik 1929-32, Hindustan Samachar 
daily 1930, Satyagrah Samachar 1930-32, Singhnad 1930-32, 
Agra Punch daily 1934-40, Sahitya Sandesh 1937—), Raja 
Mahendra Pratap (Prem weekly), Maheshwar Prasad 
(Tirhoot Samachar, Jiwan Sandesh), Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
(Pratap, Prabha, Karamvir), Matadin Shukla (Madhuri), 
Murari Lai Sharma (Bhartiya Balak, Sewa), Munshi Ram 
Sharma (Sahitya Sudhakar), Mahatma Gandhi (Navajiwan, 
Harijan, Sarvodaya), Mohanlal Gupta (Navayuvak, Tirhut 
Samachar), Mohan Sharma (Mohini, Hindustan, Rasayan, 
Paisa, Kavyakaladhar), Mohan Singh Saingar (Vishal 
Bharat), Mangat Ram Sadhu (Sanatan Jain), Mrityunjaya 
Prasad (Desh, Hindi Navajiwan), Yashpal (Biplava), Yashpal 
Jain (Jiwan Sudha, Madhukar), Yogendra Sharma (Anand), 
Raghunath Vinayak Dhulekar (Utsah, Matribhoomi), 
Raghuvans Pandeya (Kishore), Rajandhari Singh (Kisan), 
Rananjaya Singh (Manasvi), Rama Charan (Jiwan Sandesh, 
Khadi Sewak, Rama Shanker Avasthi (Abhyudaya, Pratap, 
Vartman), Raj kishore Singh (Agrasar, Bharatmitra), Raj 
Kishore Singh (Chhaya), Raja Ballabha Sahai (Aj), Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad (Desh), Rajendra Shanker Bhatt (Rajasthan, 
Visvamitra, Lokavani), Rajeshwar Narain Singh (Janma- 
bhoomi), Radhakrishna (Kahani), Ram Kishore Sharma 
(Jayaji Pratap, weekly, 1928), Ram Kishore Shastri (Manasvi), 
Ramgopal Vidyalankar (Sainik, Arjun), Ramchandra Tandon 
. (Hindustani), Ramchandra Praphulla (Vinod), Ramchandra 
Verma (1907, Bihar Bandhu, Nagri Pracharini Patrika, 
Bharat Jiwan), Ramchandra Sharma (Adhyapak), Ram 
Chandra Srivastava (Jayaji Pratap, Arya Pathik, Arya 
Punch), Ramjaya Pandeya (Bhagwat), Ramdatta Bhardwaj 
(Navin Bharat), Ram Dahin Misra (Kishore), Ramdayal 
Pandeya (Agradoot), Ramdaini Tiwari (Hitaishi), Ram 
Naresh Tripathi (Banar, 1931-41), Rampriya Sharan Singh 
(Aryavarta), Ramjhin (Tirhut Samachar), Ramlal Srivastava 
(Gorakhpur Akhbar), Rambriksh Sharma (Tarun Bharat, 
Kisan Mitra, Golmal, Balak, Yuvak, Lokasamgrah, Karmavir, 
Yogi Janta), Ras Bihari Ram Sharma (Shiksha), Ramanuj 
Lai Srivastava (Sarthi), Ratnayan Prasad (Swadhin Bharat 
of Arah), Rameshwari Nehru (Stri Darpan), Rup Narain 
Pandeya (Nigmagam Chandrika), Nagri Pracharak, Indu, 
Madhuri), Lalli Prasad Pandeya (Hindi Kaisri, Calcutta 
Samachar, Bal Sakha), Lalit Kumar (Asha, Alok), Lakshman 
Narayan Garde (Venkteshwar Samachar, B^ngvasi, Navanit 
Bharatmitra, Sri Krishna Sandesh, Kalyan specials), 
Lakshmi Dhar Bajpai (Hindi Bihari, Cfyitfamay Jagat, 
Aryamitra, Rashtramat), Lakshmi Narayan (Khadi S$wak), 
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Lakshmi Narayan Lai (Lakshmi, Grahastha), Lakshrni 
Narayan Singh Sudhanshu (Kumar, * Sahitya, Rashtra 
Sandesh), Lakshmipati Singh (Maithil Bandhu), Banshidhar 
Misra (Lokamat, weekly), Brijnandan Sahai (Shiksha, 
Samasyayutri, Sahitya Patrika), Vinod Shanker Vyas 
(Jagran, Aj), Vishwanath Misra (Varnashram, Sanatan 
Dharam), Vishwambhar Sahai Premi (Tapobhoomi), 
Vishwambhar Datt Chandaula (Garhwali), Shyam Sunder 
Das (Nagri Pracharini Patrika), Shambhu Nath Saxena 
(Viohar, Anand), Shambhu Nath Saxena (Rajasthani Shodh 
Patrika), Shambhu Ratan Misra (Shanti), Shambhu Lai 
Sharma (Bharat Bharti), Shanti Devi (Shanti), Sharda 
Kumari Devi (Mahila Darpan), Sharda Devi (Stri Dharma) 
Shaligram Dwevedi (Shri Sharda), Shikhar Chand Jain 
(Khandolwal Jain Hitechhu), Shiva Charan Lai (Tapti 
Vijaya 1919-30, Karmayug 1930, Swarajya 1913-45, Vikrain 
weekly), Shivadan Singh Chauhan (Prabha, Naya Hindus- 
than, Hans), Shivanath Singh Shandilya (Tyagi), Shiva 
Pujan iSahai (Marwari Sudhar 1920, Matwala 1923, Madhuri 
19^5, Ganga 1930, Jagran 1932, Balak 1934, Adarsha 
Samanvaya, Upanyas Tarang, Mauji, Golmal), Shiva Prasad 
Gupta (Aj), Shuka Deva Prasad Tiwari (Hindu), Sri Nath 
Singh (Grahlakshmi 1924, Shishu 1924, Desbhandhu 1926, 
Bal Sakha 1926-45, Abhyudaya 1951, Saraswati 1934-28, 
Deshdoot 1939-45, Hal 1939—, Didi 1940—), Srimannarayan 
Agrawal (Sab ke Boli, Rashtra Samachar), Sri Ram Sharma 
(Vishal Bharat), Sakai Narayan Sharma (Shiksha), Sachchi- 
danand Hiranand Vatsayan (Vishal Bharat), Satya Jiwan 
Verma (Lekhak, Duniya), Satya Narayan Sharma (Nava- 
jagritika, weekly of Assam), Satyendra (Uddharak, Jyoti, 
Sadhna, Brij Bharati, . Aryamitra), Saryu Panda Saur 
(Aryamahila of Kashi)i Swarajya Prasad Dwevedi (Alok, 
Agradoot), Sahjanand Saraswati (Lokamat), Sankata Prasad 
Bajpai (Kanyakubja Patrika), Sant Ram (Usha, Bharati, 
Ugantar), Sampat Kumar Misra (Maheshwari Bandhu, 
Sanatan, Sanatan Dharma), Sampurnanand (Maryada 1921), 
Savitri Dulareylal (Sudha, Balbinod), Siddhinath Dikshit 
(Hindi Kaisri, Sudanidhi), Siddhi Nath Madhava (Karmavir, 
Madhya Bharat, Pranvir), Sukhsampati Rai Bhandari 
(Venkteshwar Samachar 1913 Saddharma Fncharak 1914, 
Patliputra 1915, Mallari Martand 1916, Navin Bharat 1923, 
Kisan 1926-30), Sunderlal Garg (Navajyoti), Subodh Misra 
(Annapurna, Chhota Nagpur Samvad, Bharati of Hazari 
bagh), Sumitran^ndan Pant (Rupabh), Suresh Singh 
(Kumar), Surendra Jha (Mithila Mi her), Sureshwar Pathak 
(Desh, Prabbakaf), Surya Narayan Viyas (Vikram), Sohanlal 
Dwevedi (Adhikar daily), Hazari Prasad Dwevedi (Vishwa 
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Bharati), Hanuman Prasad Poddar (Kalyan), Hari Krishna 
Jauhar (Mitra, Upanyas Tarang, Dwijraj, Venkteshwar Sama- 
char, Bharat Jiwan, Bangvasi, Nagri Pracharini Patrika), 
Hari Krishna Trivedi (Sainik, Hans, Hindustani), Haribhau 
(Navajiwan, Tyagbhoomi, Malava Mayukh, Rajasthan, Jiwan, 
Sahitya), Vi yogi Hari (Hari Prasad Dwevedi; Harijan Sewak) 
Hari Shanker Sharma (Aryamitra, Prabhakar, Sainik, Sadhna), 
Hari Krishna Pretni (Tyagbhoomi, Karmavir, Bharati), 
Shiksha, Sewa), Hari Krishna Dhawar (Khattri Hitaishi), 
Hawaldar Tripaihi (Balak), Hans Kumar Tiwari (Usha, 
Gaya), Hiralal (Jain Pracharak), Kishan Chandra (Arya- 
mitra, Sadhana) and Trilochan Shastri (Pradeep of Morada- 
bad). There are many more important names connected 
with the history of Hindi Journalism in the last 25 years, 
and the history of recent Journalistic enterprises can not 
be written without a reference to some of these. With the 
close of World War II a new and better class of editors and 
journalists is slowly moving to the fore ranks, and our 
journalism is turning a new page in almost all spheres of 
its activity. 



5 


Specimens showing development of Hindi language 

nsigi 9 >t 

mj gcrgi srt zm % «fr? 
3 to sfcr ft sw? % arc ?i?r< 9ft«wrorc ft% ^T «ft srri 
n*rfe *r??i ?frg<; % srw % jrterf? n^wr^ *aT 

srw fircrfl ^ 9fta % ^i^rer % ^r*r % sw? % srttr% ?rt 

four e*cN sifT^ gnrrfrc ?ft qrn% «krwr ^ rctcht §<5wf? 
*H3i % tfafft inn finw? inrasifi 9ft ^r^rr ?f&s ^fs it? ?irf< 
m? ?ft nfljtf % SRHT ?t ?RT-?RT <TR% faSTSRT f*PJT 

ntfhrsrfrai g^TfTT srar ctpt^t^ 9ft =?rc ?t| 9»t s?rtf 9»t9r3nfft 9ft 
nnfftmnforrer nsrgi 9ft fM ^rfarr 9»r ??r? nrfim srsrgc 
% fagif % iwiT % \-\ qrc% 9>t faff^cr fnnr tffia; 9 ft 
frarcro «ffirn ??t? nr*?? gt ?fri< % ?r> % gtf % 

Tf ft% % jprn % ^tirr^rr aft^r^rcr *ftft srnflta srira wi't 
srt jj? fft*?*rc qftn? sft % <S$f£<T 99it<7T ^iftsTSTf fcT?T^ 
<ftirr^rr *tc*?<<: arfe? 9ft ir?r *jqRn? 

fp % vjfacr sft uctir? go; ?ft -,, % it? % srtter fforc*? ^ 

*rt sp^rtsfc f? ??rt 

9 ft ^Prar 9 ? w? g% n ?|? 1 

. \<W*> ) 

3Tt n? arfnrr nin ?£t wl nt m an? f, gg irus 

^ g»t f^T 9»i% wm n*f «ft gaww nreft ^ % ^1 ?? 

?T? it?T’ H T9?ftg 9T^9> f? % ?T?Plft % 35PTT t, 3Wt 
^ 3ft %^r l-^TBPR^r ^9*1 % WT *ft^ Oft- 

IT^T ?ft I 
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%Sf t SStf Stk SHUT sfa Ufa Sf SS ^ SR? ?t 3 RvT % 

%^r fesn ft sft ^ssr | *it sf st ft eft ferqT srst sft qjqr % 
ssteft t <rr?sit st fs^TSi qfrsr 1 st sr ssrtt I 
gus % sff ?t ssrt sf squ g?ft ss t f% % suri srst- 

q?N[ ir STfSit Sit % SSR Stk SI?T * fo^TT 3^ feSTTS Sf 

sr I f% feraf qr?rs> st snst ^rst % ^ fqqrrcft t q^g 3 ^ 

RTff% f% SR# gfe S 3SSft STRUT Sit ST^f STt* *R[R SSR 

sfft fuss $;st q?r situ fsfe ftfrr I sit sfss sft I fs> snu 
%tt % Ofs srk ?rq?t stsjsrut sit s s$ st srt f% mt % 
fafts I sff srsrsit % fss sqt #s u %rr qq sts %t qt ssist I 
q?R 3s% snu q>t gfe qq sttw fos Oft t ft sqqft 11 

( UTU *, So 3 \ iUSR, \\ SHTCS, ) 

#T ?pR §**[ ( ^V9 ) 

( urs «, sirt so *5.^ srrf?^ ^ \%) 

SftqT % SfRR t Ijq % SfRRT Sit ut sfteT fsST SfRTS 
t %SST SR fsRT ST ^\l f ; ftt ?R STtl STS <tst feST Sit fsist 
qf^TSR sit sr f?R ssst ts % 3csq it sf fusur fuss ft *0 
ufs % srn^?t fus snt s 1 st efts fes ss> sf issur fsR ftst 
st l utsrs qrk sr ststRst s sfRRr t sssif ?rsr s^s f%sT I 
fss sss sfRR sit st stf ftz: sq dts q% strss t 3 sstt gR 
sR^tt^s sii% 5i*t srtq ssst strss fsrr fst sfRR ^t 
gns^r % ft>s sir sTssiTu fs^rr fsst s-ftt sc gsr sft^r: 

(gqRRT strsr ) 

ssf^us %osr I % qqrgiTST % fcsKrs ufius ^t sft $fts 
sqTfW ^ f %R<rr ¥u | qqrgs 7 ? st fs?=ss |«t. 
% sssBt fqR S 5 ?sr % ftsTf sss t qft m sst ^tsr srit % ?^ftqt 
^ fs^ss !”• 
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+lfrfq> RTJT 

qrrftqq qft qfqqq | ift sfeq mi % qqfqq; rr 
■ fgj torr ^ ^rcqrqTC qqqfqrq fq?=qq.| f% cq ^ 
. . sn qrtq gi?qq: fqiR qqi: % q^q -qrfqq* qttqqnq nifq ?rq?q 
dfc - 


qrqtstg fa^Rt gir qqftm i 


?q qiqq w-stTI qqq; kfg f;«qr afara^i gqifrc 

?q qi§qr R ?<j»“ t<> 


TOrfor 

q%?rrc : qqqft qrw qcl f% qrrn qq; $qr qitf qqRK qft 
uthtr fWq f|qt % fc^arRt qftq 4 ^-i\ % ^tot q>t 
cRf ?rq^ ^ ?ri^ qifft it s>‘qT w qq?q qsqr qtt qrq 
q^ qqr qc qft q^qr% qft qrq q<ff I *r? f% ?q ?£.?© q^T it 
qqr^fl - qqr qr-qr-q ^rfa % sirefft srqqt R q'tqT it str it frq fqq 
g?rq |o; ^ I sffo fqk fs^Rrqt nit ^qq w ^faqr q* 
jt< ^ttfT gi; q% t ^qr qtt| qct qt *q$t qq qifcqr qi % 
^5T% qrq qft qq^ % qk q?tq ftq't it iq srpar 

q;q % f% qttt fsrscR q§^r *<r ?rqR qtt ^ quit qft 

%sji qqfit q^s q? srrcrr qR^qr q §t I 

?q ?rrqrr % qR’i.qf q ?tir % ?rk q?tq it fc^RTfqqf *t 
qjqrR^ qw *rrqit % T%q qnr%qt qq g ? qrqqf ^qrR fqq 
3 q£ qrq 3 ?r |?rr fq» fqqqTi ?qrR R'|?qr^ q?K qrcqr?T ^ft*r 
qf q^ qqq; qt qt qqra qit ?rq?q 

Td?rfq sUft X X 

1 , * (m*r t, t» flt ) 

90 
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SKgqrtftfa %\ s^sra qs 

q^rri j?*|RR qfr *nrepft I, ?# irr i?h qrft sRisft 
t trcg irsrqFft sh; sriftrsq sqm* qq irr hhi s# % qqwr 
( sptt?# jJ ) w^, qf<t, qrfti, ^qrt, qrir, ntor wife. 
sift «n% % srta | sk qrftjsq rtcr % fee; RRift, 
^srqrsft, sk hr! qi% wife; ft $$ qReft Hit t sk 

sqfTR ft ^ §ftq stgH qft | H?f H'S fit ftftt % ^ 

sqrm ft faftq z^fe ft<qi$ 11 <h?§ g:<q qq ftqq t ft % 
#n srht qn%R rtcr q;# ft | eft ft ^ nrnf# ft?ft hint qq 
jrr hhihr qq % h ^ % iRRgsr qnfer |, qftft ^ sftn hr: 
hrrhi ft'HRift ft**# q# - % sk ft Hit sqnet ?fk ikft 
nitei ft hr t ft hh% qft qR% % ftqq lift itft I, sk ?h 
ft# ?h #nt ft qftft hr% qrat qq gi fnircHT q?nr %, 3# 
*5R=h ft *w$ iRt I sk qquft in H£t i\m igqq § qqmr I ft 
ft#- fanr gnft sqfkift sift ftft I ft 135 tft t ?# f*RR 
sk h eft 115ft f sk h *rr f, sk % eft fn?qq I ft f^gRrft 
Sk HRHlft ^ ft Hit HRH ft Sr 4ft HI HHH | sk ?H qq 

hrYhh sqqirc qqr t sk hr qnr q>T qqr hrr I, sk ft ftn 
% qqn I ft ftn qiint % q># % qq, hth, qqr sk Hnr qnr ?r 

qfq«Z HR'H Wife W fft t ^ RH HR’ cf> 

qq! ^ I# Hfq ^Rt Rial | Igr eft w\k qflt # ^qiq Hft 11 
^ft^t G3> Hfiemst qt ^fl't ^r I ft ferf mqr qq 
HHFHHqq itnr nrf# ft ft# hrhht hh sftit qr 3qq:R 

itq sk ^ ftqq hhh ft ft ft# qq^ % *ft% ^ h ft^q 
sir ifte R^ftqt ft g§rft ift i 

in q«fK ?r HRHRqq qft gqtn ftqi sttq eft ^hh ftn 
q.q % 3R eftg (T.flf ?2I3l) |Rl Hlfft qqtft ^ qq^tft, 

irantfer, hhih wU q^iq fasn wiqg ft?iT sift ^sthsitwj 
I fisn^ ^ qiftqq rnr ftqq % w-?, ste s%q> qit 
<jHR, % «q ftqq H^Reir ^ Hlftq; i 
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^ net | %ftt h q;^ srreRft $r wr I 

sfl wlfo sir fz tew % ^ a;* ofr f^rq- 3 $ f sil j> 

^t, ^r-^r, <w ^qr, ir> srh if sfk hccJh^ *tr1 

^ fsRI slVf ^ WRRJ irsr ir% iRrh ^t< fij^r 
ur 3ft str! hhh; | il hrkw ?r ^ftnT % ffn % Rro; 
SNRgr *R?r hrt ii f«ra % §r h irsrcrfoqr sr*! l 
*WRrrs*r HRgqrftfa qft s^rccrr wt i 

( q^, ‘sif^q’, U ^qqtf *=;«£.) 
fas cr? % sqrw g^O qrfa^g qsfa§<upfiR % %?r R wfa;R 

f<R3RR W^fa R*RT ^STITt % £cR ij Sfct^r qq?R % favT * HR 

srk ^qr ^qr h faxiifaq! wftgiw ^*r*r % ^ 

3?k 3Rt% Hr^t # cRU #^cft I SRJR URT *ft qpil *R 

hrw ir qfa?r thrift gstf sRrcrw 

*rofl % faR qft srfcsrc qR<tf f, sfk q>*ft iRifaqf[%q tfsr 
5jr*iir w^Rf^ rT qft ?gi| sfptst wtmus jri ngfai % 
srfqqrq °qfacr wl I, ?fk fafaq «t HRW w.< $tp»Rs 
sfafRif^q; ntfsFt % qrafat % |Rg %\ qfsswxft | ?x\z 
qjftqfaaffcKTT, «trcro*ir qsrsnRrarfart n^sgfa %H??r 
sjrit % ggqt % w.^ jfasrffs sr hjrtm sRqfas qRcftt, 
^r qj*ft sRft h s*g<jft Cta gg«fl % Ifas 3 

^f«ar I, ?ft«: .^r qrTgcir *ww9f?wrWt 

^riRiR^'i gqlig gifggt-g't i\w* gg«gt ^ h% ^ qngR %\ 
^rr^wr^g mte I; s*ft h^r; % unr ^hr g?^: n^rRr^ grf^r 
% ?tp? 5 niRrart ?iHt ^ ?rt< ^fggf% f^gr^rt 

Ipiglgr i^r ^ ecqr ^tfR hi% ^ ^ hi 

%\ Hg^t % h rr w Ulcft 11 

(*Tft, g^Ri^rg, =l? *?w ) 

(?o ^«s.) 

snf^i 

I vRirg* f*R^t ^rf% ^ g^« ^r 
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qqqqrq icr? ir? ?rk Hint qtfqr sjter ?t nrqr |, fan 
qfr $qr § fa?r $r uiof it? %\ q?r? ?1 srrar 11 fsrcqft *r% % 
qfi^r siH^r g*R gfq igqf 55 ? hr<t gfa srftqqqto ?ftqr nm 
§t sffa %i qt ^ tfRcr gfr <r m ¥tr mwr ?\ qt 1 1 faf 
% *rt*T ^ HTTWIcT qpq 3TK STRHgS ?>R f%^TT ife ^ 
swrar % csrh i? m hr!' tir % ?rtq g^qt % sfft ^ 

% ?T^r q?f?H fqsTTffa, gfeftq ?ffc RV^rftH ^<*11% 11 

() 

^ fa R f ( ^C'Z ) 

qftgqf qRH 

Sfo fM fapfar % HTH ^ W <*1-^*1 3IRIF t 
ct^r qr?q % srpmflr % ?€ qft uhr ^ nt iq q^fr, ^ 
qtf itqg htht q?R qft qrq’l h g^ftfaa ft, qRt qft qtq ^ 
qrq?qr qi\ qm qf I 3 ; ^ ?fcr qqiqf^fqt % qfcr ?>T 
puft prurq faqs-fcnz qrqt g*q qq qrr gfeqt ^ faqaat % 

qigiRTfruH fqq wsnft I T* ^ ^ ^ 

q# qg? iq^ ?qq qqpj qr? % qpft qnr q>7 qRi 
q?t <?r % ^qm^ur q>t ^ srerc; qft 
^rrt 11 qHl qfa qfn qt qqg rh qfq faqr ?rti ^ ^ 
q* g«pr snug. ?irr qft 5Ri?ft q>r f?RT fq^it it srarsff q>T 

srrqqq q>r *rrcr 11 

tec;* 

(q?% iqrfqq? qqrq ) 

fg[ 5 ?r «ft q?RRat q??i ?rra ^ fq^ra q^q ; q 
q% 3?flq ^ ^ % 5 :^ % far ‘q%q* ‘^’ ^ q ^ T ? 

<&.<$ fqR q<t q^ %s qf I t^ *ft wt ^ 11% at *»3W 
qi 5:^ % Xwt-^st q;qt q«c g^ ^ ftt^r 11 
(q?% qi® v qq k, t° ^rs: qrrftqq a® te.qt fq®) 
qfaqit qi ggq^qlq ^ s!rc**?i^qR 
qsq g 3a qian qfgdq^qq %t f% r^Rq^ f>qf qrftfi'^qqt 
% ?nq'q qqqr ?t srqRqq; ?nq iw q? qqqg? ^rtt? w§nqq ^ 
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rhr wfasft % fqRR qrrq ir % fafa# tru, ^ fqqr 

fr(ft sW-fqqTK % ^Oqt =qrqq; qq =qrrt 

qfaqft ! ?rr«ft srrq % ?rrh fqqfqqtq 3:3 qft r#, 

fqqf % nRqqT wmf q^ft % strr .^51 qft ^ 33 % 

wirw* forq qq rr«t q^qq w'i f ^ mit q%ft 33^', ?ik 

p? g*t *ft 3HRt qq qr-RK 3 I 

(sr^t, ww v,^!) 

^TfT ^ ^3[lf[?i: 

q^ift fqqqRft W^R | f% qpqtfqqr ?3R % qR 

I I 3?T HR Rfi R^H f?R RqqRft ft-FH lit | | i^r 
*R3 qff u;=F *ft fk^ Hft | I ?tft 3*? SIRR qR 

fiq; 7 ft aqrjq qft qr# qq ntcRt qrfc ifogi; % imj 

qfcq % qta 3 rtfr it 35 ft stt q>r q?r mJ qfcR; faquir 11 
Rp?rr *rtn fs^ net I, q* 33 % 3r^ 1 q ^ ot ?r 
qqqq R?r 11 * qr*ft q^T ; E>f hrh qft qrqR qftfq pr 
q?ft 11 

(3|% qrarT ^ qq ?, ?., ) 

Hcffa qq^q 

vq;q i#3Rq SUrcU^ $1 RiqR, fsRqq qft ft 

f ^ sqrqR nft ^trr, h $ Cf ft fWr rkr qc hire if rtht fq; 
qiq, «esT % fan tffcr <n qqr qR ft<3R*mr sta f%*t q?|T % q^f 
q|^t5fqr 1 qqt qjk fqar srfr 3 R hi qqqfr'n (tar qrk qqr 
h sr qqr qRt ^qr 1 x x tfr it q^rfo qq; it hhrhrt" 
q^t qcrm sf»Rt 7? ft’Rt q?a) 3 % % ; g 3R qft wrt 
^ 3^ Rcr Reft 18 ^ 33^ it m q^qr «r h gw 1 

) 

RRt5Rq> q»r g^qtt^r nrq hfr (^qqrRft) % strr 

q;^^ q:T I ?qrt h^rh % gR qr^ft g*ft I fo ft?ft qqqr % 
*n[RRft w nkf q^ ?rqk fqq q^R ^ ?qr^t HR^t qq^HTWRi' % 
?ftqr ?qqrq q;r ftr^rqRfaq h ?rqrq^ 3R Rrq^r Jtqqt 
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I 3T*T ift qft ift | ft Nff qq R%| fafjg q$ fN Sfqqi 
^ ^ ^ OTflNcT ft I 

*qr qi nft ^rk Nircftqr qft qr<r qff I ? ft i*Rt srim 
q^r fqqq?r ^ fa? -qte ^ sft? stsr rhi * q>? qri ftqr ft 
lurct sftert ft=<t l |qft srrq qft qWt fi?<t l % wifaq. 
^ gf^t zfy * qr? sito % qrefa rii? ft 3 ?r q? if q^ % *fcr? 
qqqit sMqf q?t rM fi^t ii q? stit fsrar RqRtft tftq 
% ?rfpft Rfqr q??% ftqjpftt RTf? ft 3% % ^nt qfa qit sqqft 
*ft qteft fiNt! fa$tq f qr qf? ! ir Xw qtt qtsft f^t l qr^? ?r 
^ % f^«ft i q^3 q afa ftr^r qstfftrq t inqft qqf zrer ftqr l 
in u?[R q>? qrf?t I ft qf wiw %^r qqrftq if four 
qrfqq; f|^ % fcq? q ffa % §?rr I, ?r;qqr $rt wmi qjfrft q 
ffa qmTir f f f ! !! qrsqRRT I hr q>f|^ i 

( urn ?, ho ?, ?ce;v ) 

^ sirs fl^ qft qifcw Rrtt I |R few? nth if ft?<t 
hr nhtjhth $ qft Rtf 11 qsfi m ff?<t % ?faqn ^ wm 
faHrtf 11 qTHT^rruT ! Rtf itch? I ffntf % sqraRRt H 
qqrtf qq, qtf hhr I f?;tf % q«r? qqfa qq, atf rrh? I sfaqr 
fl^t qrt q;M % qqrq qq, Rft strh? I qrqtf o;qqHT % ft<qrq qq, 
qft? qft Huq | ?rq^ gqqr^fl % nr nsr? srqfa; Nqqfl qfifHqt 
% q^r^r q*r% qsr, ait ?h qrqg? srfc unq q^ ?rq % Net ^ 
%% eft qe q^t hnnint Hiffo; f% qq nr fqr, nul 

q? qT^t fqq;r, qu fqq; qqr ^t q 3H%, ^ qt fu 

it feq w fa;q qt% in qtnr nrt I nt ?h qqq ^ vft 

^ n 3$X ?rt? nr^q qf%q ?% ut ft? qrt<q ^qt qqqr in^I f$fq 
it sirqjTT l inftft fc ; qt % qiqqft 1 % urguiNT % qfqqt ! ?ft? % 
m RNTHt % srftqqftqf t qfmqq qq qq % fi^t 35if?qft hut qft 
Hliqm q:? ?rq^t hni qq w.rr q;? ft^ri^r, q?l? *ftgq qq^RK 
RwrRqr fi?^ rhr Q^rriRK % q^ % qq ^rti 

5r?n^ i 


( UR « R® ) 
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*tW 

(3?rif 5Tsft ) 

iTt^T qJTOTRT 

f*r m %t nRnnret nrn str^ | f% fn kv % *rt R ? n nt q>r 
nr ?rk ?Rn fast nn q?r nff nr f qtr% vtRnnrfaqff % «r^r ^ 
§fe q;r qsRnr %n<?r nt ft jtrjjt ftnt I qqtf* RRRRt qrfnq; nnrg 
farr Ati ^nrqqtR't ft% % q?Rqr nin nft <qnt % qvg nq %*r qr?ff 
% q?RR ft% *r snit sit q^qm nr #5 qt^nr ^n^r qtR<f %q?r nt 
wi»q qfk ft nr qqlf% stsr nrn ?r?n?n ft 5q*q % At* 
fsra% sfa* ?tk sifar srr I qf sr m ?rfnqr ftnr I fn%q; 
viRnqq n n 3 «qt % g<q qrr ^r^m nt ft fort antf *fl nt % 5Rr 
^r^nnn n %nt nt ftnt I fn% srfnfos qtforrfnqj 3 ?q q?r qtRnr 
nt A t ft n't ^fao; At % in % ft q?r ?rk ftn f«% sfo % qftr: 
fnirmt %t ntfR for nr§ n *r f% nnr cn srfo srk q^fo n 
?rrn?n nfrn qRnt I nt 3n%t nf % 5 wr n nrnnr nfrimfit q>r 
qqn nCf nt fotqrr | ? 

^RTrRvnrf’T^r 

(Reform 5 ? -nr&wt qq ^os ) 

fniforift; n?qqR inqr 5m*n nRnnrnt fqn isn't %t fafo 
qfo t f% ^Rnnfrnnqr njrr % qq % cn nnr %t stftfan f%qr; 
fir# 5R5n nnr % iRnd %t fffinpRt: urn §qr; 35% fotTR it 
qrtfcia *. n^nnif nfon; qfin ^tn^nr^r qrnf fnqfo nfrnqn^r hr 
%t %5t 11 qffc 3n 5 rt tjfnn pr %t nRnqq % n«n qt 
nt % ?i3nR nnnwr fnnn ft nf—?rf: %nt ^nnr^t % §?% it 
fflRT ^rfn n^feTtnr %t nm |nr fn srr?^ f f% *rg q^nicnr 
% m fm% vtRnqn" %t ^q^r ^rnmitn nRnnrfnnl % c^nir 
nnff5 n%3 f%nr I wt n ft % 5tq^f%nR. %ir il qntg I llnnril 
n^RTtff nnw ll 


' ( d rRq<t t, ?=^» ) 

•» ( Rf ?rfnn, nrn ?, q« ? ) 
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(fmd ?ew») 

Hid 

'( Itelt W % Htl ) 

flur Ik il I §fcrf|eir ft! % Ik hi shi Itec ir % 
Hfau ft Hr? hh i mil n uri ft W'i ih nslt I, n-g fter- 
HRir it hr(I fur I Pure get uc Hurt iiffa qfuret gfs ft! I 
fair mir eu fni I lit gPtinr hi hip t m*>' gfs i.-ir 
*kt net ir nuft i eft e* fin I ie Rir-fqir it mar it 
m%?rr ih% i>r Ik $frkt ie hh! 11 ^ hr I u?ir 
nt hjr Hfair ft! % m mlt e^r % ngiR flire ih Hitcft 11 
srt fiirffcrr ft! I ml qpr % i?r I r i qfl ?r srlm ir ?rr 
hh! % <ami tu ?r fra fterr 11 ffo l*r It ft huhi t f% Ht 
it Ite ir mfl I Itt Hfei-HHi; ir irI it e--^r ft I I qi ie 
HJunett net, Pit hiri I qfl % e-^r % fiH5 hthrt ihI I 
^fir ft unit | q* qfl it Hf5jrgif%lt iel I ie fta hi h(h nft 

ft HUHI | 

( hi, K*Xt> hr *, w H ) 

ffW^(^5.0 

iffm hih 

‘ftfqi.R^’ % qf% HR it If 5 Rflt fa^ fu| q?| irlt 

It h?k fair 1 1 It Hift?n: it ftqr I o;it hr It <j<i ft nir 
Rr^r hi % ftrrt 1% %vi h^rr d imt gf|HR qsl irI I 
Iter 1.1% HR! It I el HR! R^R UFHI |lR HI eRf I I^r 
r%ir ?h% %r fu 3H% i% o^HRfr;^ 11 

X X X 

?h Htr^rau (% %i %i) % girfiu ft niit n^r ml 
ml qi lint flilt Iti ^4t 3?lt ft hrjh ft It 11 ?et % 
gwifli; ml g?it it 4t hr *if ct^tct ft *if | It ^af iRgi it 
hr nft 11 q# f%lt hjtiI Hq?i i? In (gsR) furr, u^rr, 
llic I HgHf HI HTH^ % ^f||R f%<?| Ifl 
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tdrr srpr ?t 4 foqr 1 1 eft ss a?eT $ grf> it 

%cft % qrrsrl a>r 4 3 <r «rr arc stjjtr =&Rr 4 535 

gqTfaq q£t ftfTT I STR fR ftT sflrr ^ qfa q% ^TTST 

it 9;% ia;^» ?T5 r 4 it ft | fq; “?* ?rr^r*^r q^T ^r 3^i qr” 
*r giii str s'? % go; 4 ft^fcarerr 1 1 sw qqq qgq 
vftift %t €hvr % qtq it qrr 4 % ?rnr% ^r ?tqr |, m sf*f 4 
*RqrR w.\ ?wRr 5JW % g<s gwr «nt % c?q 4 eRsHtf qs m 
<jr4 I, 4* ?4 % qm ?T m %4 % srrrw q;r 4 jtr ^r qftnt 
4 ?rr q* 5Rr I qs 4 qR , j i<ft 4 *IH dft 1 1 

( ^T *FRI *, &3qT ?*, ?o ) 

fasteiH, c $*rrf, 

WRcT flf S£fT 

fiNtern % faqrfqqt % fcR; gjar, qrfR4i, ?RTff«i 
qfk ^?r qreq^ 4 ?rfaqqtf qrrqfaqi I, ff% 4* qqqql % 
4i awf I sffc qqq4 4 qR% 4fqqq % % r < ^*r 
q^qr qq qiq’zg qRrerr I, 4 r an 3 sr «m4q % qqqqr «r sr^r 
rff f arte 4 qqq4 g?qqrq qrmqqf d*z 4 arat I $4 
srq;K % sj?t 4 aft awt % fan; qga 4 qtfa ^rq* 4ar I, 
iRq nRqqq srk usq q^qr % aara qcr4 4c 5ta4 unit 3 
aa fq> q^rfT qfcqf sRjrerc % srral t eft riRr^ 
q< % qrqtqft 4 ^qrr q;qqfteqr^ ^tat |, aiq 4% 

I qftc ng«q ?rq^ ?rq^ qq! 

15!? qjq id 5'qrqt xr% ar^ f 5ffT q< ^?r gCt wf 
itar t I 

*rrcW ( fo ) 

‘VTR^tq 

^qftq fTiff^Rt 4 qrraw I a? ?qq sq ^ftn 

Ctft qqtf% sqtftf qr^g3FT<t ^ % ?rrq (qf^rgr), 

*^DT, qq%qF^Rr ?rif?; ?t ?n^ 

qftqR qrrfs % *Rqr*qtqqr % q>q 4 ?rfcr q?feqar % wr aaerr I 
^Rqqqrrq qfc ^ er^i 4 aaj q |l eft % gq 4^ a>t q<N 

.91 
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d?rrm q;*r% mqmr $* qt* fdmr ?rmkr* mt% mm is fq mft, 
«FT fmtq | ft qmft •Tf ftm urmT ftfa U'-IR | qft* gd 
ftfa q-3 d d m? ftrn faftmtq mmmik s:r<T ?mm rntfacT dd c r* d 
qrmt ms dfftm 11 cf>Trftr met % mrmmqrm qrmH 35mm mmrd 
dm d dim f sm dtml sr sqrm mfms 4 cm ml* md I cml % 
ftmmt mqm mk mcgm* mm dft d mm I mm md dm 11 
§m*T ftqr fern mftftm ^fts; dm mm I mmi;q sftm I ft ftm 
msr* jjmqm ^rmift dim mmm s*ft f nut rnsr* cm ftfa 
q>rq il m't jpmm mm % qd^r s* mk sm m smrq md q* m? 
mt firm* % md m dm ft itft sr 151 mm ?tdcT* m ih? d 
ud fmmm cm mm % mfqsrd dk d mm* mqr I dt mqft mumt 
ft qm mk w»f d »j$r it fmm s* *qqm; §m dm smf f—mqlfft 
sr*rm d q2md d suiftr* mk mmTfmqf d qtm ^ m cmt s* m 
3? mk q? smt mq-qr dm I cm mrqurc *f q?r me qtrmd micq d 
^Tiftid ft uft it qf% ms mdcr* % dft mmcmr m mft srmm 
d stmd me-* ft dfi qs?ft d t*s ds* mid* q?mm smcr 
qdm mftft mfcm mm c mk smf mm 3 if ufift mt fftmq ft 
f^ku % mmrm mm dd dd mt end: mfftfim m2 vft mm dd 
mfco; md d cm* m dm mm, cm m d ^ 
mk Hfdm % mmmt mrfd d mrftd fdft cmd du mqmd mrft 
md^ mqn? dd I ftud ftur >jmr ftd mm-munr mtum q?d I 
mft usdftm* mrfm dm fmr mi? dmr d 'ifd I cud fmm 
d^iqin: mrft d rnmu mm d ^mr q%d m=d qtr ^qqi mmr 
mft ^?riml d m2 m d mrm d d m fmd m ^fd?2t; i} 
mqqr mmr d m% ?h m«r qtj nd ^r mft ^ qc qtdf2t: 

^r dm mrnm | hr ftm d m mrmmd mf 3 ?m?: mm I, 
mmm d zi mr?q ^t mm d mmd d md mrf|d mf msr 
mdmd d d q^d mid f mk mid iS uidmmt d mRqft qr 
md fmmd f ft* ftu nft it mTfm qm^* qtr dm qfT ^1 % umi 
mru qrm d mrd % m 4 fttd dt fmsrr ms 3m mid | ft* rnrnd d 
qrqm q % sqq d md^t* dtq d mrm^ f, cm m qr* qd 
ft ?id3[T*t ft mT% qrqitc md t fmd qteft 

% {d[rm ?*r *rmq ?tm)ckf d mft dm dm ^mr I m-mcm cmrd 
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itfafert ffffe it cfl- ifft fitrr «rrf ^rr q>q 1 11 

l M*rc fi ten t« ) 

( ^V9\9 ) 

“iflHT q^I^T sni”' 

t(rr ^rrcr fTJSR | % ft sr qrr iff it 5irfr eft fgf pi? it 
TfiflJ ft 7P ff7P 71 ?rft lft$ cjrft ^it ft faff Tjft itl 
TP ^ fpl Ifrftef m ‘STfcTT; 77 7? Pf eft %7?T 7R-Ifr PTP I 
fJTRr ^r ftfpp *tf fi %q mk sitf ft irtpp it7 zrm 
Pft7*7 it f fit itfr % 77 prrt; ffft i ?tp*r it fp?rfg% 
I fist Pm 77 fafft ft g? ft? 17 it %? 7 ?; ?ftfi sr ?wr 
% 3777 =7777 7?r prr I ft ?r f^^fr ift % prgj-pr it ppt 
PTP ssrfa fiift ftp 37 ft fr?rr fit *rrcj5 itetr wa it qfptrrir g?t 
itfr fi §;pr it faired gp p£r sir# —rr^r^r I ‘ fqrzr ftpr ft 

?pm” ?*r fifftT^r ft it eft «ft% sft'T ffti ?mi %<p qf^ tp 
rii firer.iprr I fi % 3ft 3P7fft tft I 3fit spitt % fi7 t^jr 

ftp gfts; it HRr qferr I— 7 # tp nr ft*r srt7 sot ?tp 7?r fit 
7P7 %r fttr fi7 fif?r tr Pr t%— Pr eft 7?ft | fi?g 
%fft tp pt^ ft i^ppp pr qi% <yR 7?r I ?Jf 17 fit 
7??t ^rr i?7M % ft% ft?f it 7?ft I ft 375T tp itt pp 
PPT eft PP Pg7 TTFP?? ftfR it PRi oTR^TI % | 

(srfPTt-TKpit, w\) 

ft«t PP 1 

?PlP 7?fp Pff gPT 7T7R7J 5ft ^it eTR'tTft ft itfR5I ffRTf 

qft rjt f fi^r Rtci t ft ff ff^r «ft«rr rti- ^ s^?f ^r 
3?R t fit% ?rq 7f?fit^R % i fif f ii % psrr 5ft ?r?gt if 

^t% qft f tei itRett 773 R Ttf^ qfV f%^rr ^rrrt it -Pff ff% 5rr^ 

?r ft frit it q;7i % u;$ *tf ^ $ft 5 f>q fan go; t 
fstf% ^rr*t R5f5ft it 7ff f 4 fit t ^eft gsrtf ff?r % 

fcr qiRitff f ?fit Rnfq^r sffc 7572 : w ff ^ i^r ffr 
5 ft m srroit frOil f m ^ itR f ^ ffftR 

«ft«rr toi ^rt 11 
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^air *fwr aqsr aiqgi qi ?rqaT itq siart qit sa^raia! qit 
afa? aqqtt—fart ga<jrara areal % =arfr qr fa ea arar ateia % 
H^rt srti tffa? aqq>t % aiqqi qi arfaq srrq fa^srl qit aa 
araar qffa qft vti?r aart it at tai fa aft q>r qq^r aft«rr ifr 
fa^^nal qrfqart sffa faarf % qrnar fi a*? qi irasrfar a fi 
aaf aiasa it gssrara ata t arrq agar qrqra qqq it qfti 
aiqqi qit faarf % f?% sfa at l 

f??! att qq^it 3 ff^parfaq't qit faiara gait q faro; qreit 
area % fi me % ga ark ara 11 srer aara srra aara fasrtafat 
tarfit fat t sa f areal ft % *jfaa qsit qfti gait t #ti t 
it |—qi tearf ar ga aTa % faat qira qit qnar qfa at ea ft fa 
arft qitt fqqrt gat qr a sat ait eaw qitt faaar arqara wt 
3?ra 5^1 qtfair act gqi atat flat it fa ar?fl ar?r n't $ft faiara 
ftar a ga qt fa^g qreit area qrqt ata qqsr t aft ^a—ifaar 
qrsqi, fa fasrst t tt zw at erti qitt faai % enr wrqit qasr 
laiar at farir aeratai qq<?r t qi ?ar wit sit$^ ft aqa srgqT faqr 
a;qr an tit ft aft 1 

(aqRi ^c-i) 


(^o\9) 

gat aata aft aaf airait qsm 1 

‘srwjea’ qg faarqa aa it gqqfaa |?rr aa it q»f faat t fat 
q>er fa euqg ^anar qriar qrfta t afti eaqa ?rq aa ^fta aft 
arat 1 af a=a t fa sit fait art aifia % qfiaa aft iaia aa^ft 
faqsr ganar ^iar fiat f % qifea ar^a ftar I qi fa^t faarq 
t fa fa'ffa ?nift srti qiaat % at at sr 5 ft ^t ^ i!tfa t 
3 «rnar ^ a qifar qrf t aa fait f|^ arfqt w\ fa qta^r 
aifra frsg ^1 aanar ^iar q|a aaq m ^faa a ai^a ftar l 
qf ara fa^q I fa fraat % n^ff qq aariar liar. 35 ff^iara 
% ?ita qa?f I laT qtitq % ^fafat t faa arfa % aft qn a^t 1 
frq ifr fa^r ?r»f l aa^t fat qfft ft tfaa wz wx faqr t 
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STT^TT t f% 3f *it% ft tfqq it STfcT ^rtift $t fqftq ft 

qpRir I 

fqqit fa?qrqr li% qRfifr % fffipfl qst fqr qRf it fq$re sftft 
ftnt | fH facRr ft fs qq faqTq ^ t s»Rr ft fq^t qf g<qqq 
fftq q^qrcrqq fitq sq^qmq HcftcT ftcfi | l §<q qrgfe q;r sre eft 
qf 3 ^r ft qfr 11 ^<qqr =qrff^ i% gftq f%q qr-% qpff q,t qf 
qr 5 ? 3<qq $q 11 fqq>r qff^rr sr^q V ?rft??r ertu qit 
scqftr srtq q^r q;q?t qrtt, qqqq q^qrqff % faqrc, aw qnqftrq;, 
qqqrf%qrq fq^qj qqqrq q?r gqqr I fqq% qqqqjqRi % qq qrq 
^q ft^t f ?atq jr 3 qfqq qrq srtq JWrrqqqt qrqqnq q?R ftft 
f I fqrqrr ^qqr ?r^q **£ fqqit qrq% qff% 3?ft qqqg qrt q% qrr 
qqqqr ftqrrqr I ftRfft w | £ qq q^: qqr?qft’ sftq sit qfa 
fqqit qrfqq; srrqqtq 11 ftq fqqit q? gft qq ^fttst qq qqqqr 
ffqrrqr I srtq q»fcn I ‘qj& qqqffqsqq l’ r% faq qmt % g*ff* 
^qr it qnqftr qf 3«% ftqq it q%q qft I hi qf fqqit qRq, qq- 
qqq'tqr, qrqqq, qrntqqt, qrqft, nm srtq qrqqqf qq qqqqr ffRrqrq 
strut qrt qrpqffqq qrqqf | i qqft qf sq^qr qrqqr | fqr qf? ^qr qq 
sRgacq Rifit ft qt mrct, qqq^qtfT qftq qmqq qq ^qr *tz q 
qiRir ^i\ i qqqrg qrqtqqt, qrqqt, qrrr, qrqqqq q q% qrqt, 
qrqtqqt % qfqq <rc qq ‘qrqqt’ qq sqmqr qq q?r qf-fq <a;q f^?q- 
fqqr^rq qqrsit qrtq q??7q ?ftq qrqr % srt fqqr qr s^q qqt ^q 
^rqqqq qr iftqq ftq qqm qq% % %2t q^ qit i 

(qqraq^ift, u«») 

^o\s ) 

i: qq?q, q^-?r ; q ! %qg qgfqq citff qrft I 
qfqqt qrq qr fqfqq qtq f»fq gf qift n 
gq fqqiT r q, qqsrrfa, q^qot fqfjfqq qfq i 
ftfq-qRfq qf ^i! q j qqt ft ter qf %fft n 

fr^qj, \o qrftqrq, qt<> I* 
qjqg ^t ^fqqri 

qiF.q^f ft^ % wqr qq^qt ?fk wfN»R% wNterq fttqiq 

ft^% q# ^tqq%Tqqqit ^ftqlit trq qqrq^t 3fr»ttqqr ^?qq ft 
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I ft^R^R fit* HJT^R *RWf orff «T f% qjjfluft 3Tt 
pRT UR R*ftR ft* I Uf f?R*fa |; qRftft f* UR Ut 
qftsw mtm igur I *rc squ arur I, rifa 3u% ft% sit ?rr#Fr 
ft *cr I uc 11 ft?3 si# R^tft ?ftq qf^qnqqn- 

SR^tsR strr g?rr usft ut ?rR fauu mz. *t 3u% uu^ u* 
qqjRqft srrar 3<qu gt I sft ^fta uuuR n ft f*r sffcRt 

?fU 5>R UTlft go; 5U ^ |, UWM% 3TRR ftri g^ WF^5R% 
^urt 3t«t ?rg?ff ftr u3r1% hr?t m&z fu qq>ro ftuirt i?r I 
qf u*u mm, uc uutu ur qf uqtu frRfteR—nuf u urrT 
sftrfftT 3^ruRu^t mz q>^% ft*f |?rr I qtu urt* qu% 
iRsrfr, ^trh sq*% fg^wsR sqm 

zrm urT qg q$ ft ^reR uri— ugft uur—3e?vr gt *ft ; gu% 
UK =ur! ?rR ^Rt gt ft gu urr^ srru dft mgr rurt 
^r uqqR—uuqft fm-fm qrrR-qrftr 3 »rUt-3u% ft*r jpr q*%- 
qR favr fasr fRjsrftr ?fk qqgqrfaqftr sqqtu u^ upt ot 
qqroqft sftc ^ ur% qjRU qqt u ftqr ur ut gq fWt q? *gr 
11 gun uut ftuHUR sftnft jru ^rfertt n't gftqt ft gu mt 
srR?gt*RU qRftu, f^r^sr m\? uRRg ftar^gRt umr 

usftqur *rRftr ^Tg; srq^q 11 qg% uuqft ur^u qgur ur ft qfg 
qrstq wm uuqfr ?tR 

nir u^r qst ^ru 

HfT tfeut eft qi^tq uur ^ ivm Rq ?r,q^ u u%iit, 
h qt^r u%jft, u u%ift qffr h ft^i ^ucrur u%ut—lu Iqr 
g?rr rr qffq zr^^r qmJ ?rnft ^rrq uf mm dtq 

1*N ^muf I, uqr ftq ffs:% qjR^, ?rr^q% 

q;r^ ur-ift^ |qf% ?ruiq% quGS, ^r^tftt m\ vft u^q; q 
qr$r g^iut ujftq urcrt uft^u ft^c ?rrqft mm ft t, 
3?ft sw qrsfq uui ^ru trq ft 3frq4t i uuq^ q^ir mr 11 

( v ^RRt, uo=:) 

m\( ) 

frit ^t q?t 51TWR3T I 

fuq ftut u^rq u-^f q>ft t ft URuqq ^ t r '**$& fttrq 
m frit ft qft ^vrft ft^ m, ftqq t I qgfq uur % m u, 
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Rft R 3 SR rtir nr fanm I, frit it rfR n't skr^r srrR?nnRr 
TfR 1 ! |, rr n't rkrrr" qft RT^r nn ! RRtfn f*r % 
frit nr r§r ft RrPnn r^r nr, rtr n't t nfk ?rt Rn ^nr l 
nrrRRR' qft rrrw qft nn it nn r!r ritnrt ni?Rr frit ft % 
Rrrnrc nr nrR^T n* rft 11 Rfr font nrR nnr ntf % fnitfR 
ftRt I qrnnr rite font nrw % frit it frfr i|nqt f ( Inr fn 
f nW % rr nf rrT n nrrRr ft rfr I) eft, r^rt nrrn it frfr- 
nrc nn Rrnr |; fnt nnwr it frit n't ^rPr <tr% trr qrtr wz 
Rnnfr srreft |, RRtfn srhr Rnfg nr r*r< fR%qynrf | i fR Ptrr 
it rrT o;n RRnrR frr nnR qr |— 

“TRR %nt R^RR ?R I 

fnfn? iter n't*?? fRRH n” 

rr ntf Rg^n ?rfr % RrfT iRn^nr fern it ^rrj nrRi | rr 
3 % if gt 3 TPRSR-RRn RTR RFR frit | I RR eft Rf fnHR RTtR RR, 
RR, RR it RJvflRR R it RDR RRRR n RIR RPTfltR | 3 Tk e[Rt Rf 

r% sRmrr^nf^: r frrr! RvrfRRf gt t, rrr rirrir nt n't ?rrn 
Rf! 33 TRr RRr I RTcR^R Rf I fa SRHR STTRi R nt RTRt 
wfnn qrrn Rf! § 3 rr, rr f R^ftnt nr ^r ftR't ftn srfnn fR'RR Rrtr 
fRRRT ftRr RrRr 1 ; ff fftft [RRrR nFftR RTR^R •RR't RR 
t I 

,* ( * RTR?RT, R3 U^R ) 

toiur 


nrRfR RRt 5 =d>Rrf US'S 
nifts i 

RTTRrflt u ftw# f^rrfrnrRR ntRRnt %?n ftift ft 
rr Rt ntn RRft fRRrnrR Rr RfRrnt RRf%Rnt %sn ft r^t | 
RTR%R RTSJR ntlfRRft %7RJ ftR't RT ifCRT RRf^Rnt ? RK ^fRT 
Rafannt %?n |t Rt RRRTRt nKRrt ftR't fng §r^ | fn fR rfr 
RRtiTnnt, %?n ft.ft fR% nr^R ftRr I fn gjR% nfiTnit Prr 
R.RRft^ gf^Rrrilit wfr fj?rr nr qrrnf fn rr%‘ ^nnr Ihstt ft 
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araar sa<t at a? I f% faaaT ?fta ft asat a;r %*mr ft ara 

a? I fo 3ta *'?rrT€^ <££ flat aa cH5 aaafea tfSI- 

atf?n; srfa^n arm a;f§R I c f5ir«r aga; afa cr»rr ngm^ arfa- 
anft strait t fo a* fa*tsrarc 3far a %at naft sftga; 
mt-sara agft %it nrfoaT ft ’ft—fa% faar aff g>ff a;nf a at 
aft m ftatamf iffcTT^ anamt atnaif at 11 fH fTT 
aff «ft?T■ aii srfte nar am^natt ara %?t at at hi wr^aa 
t ^13 a% faaan fftt *3R Hnfan a 'll »ft ?T*tt% 
g^rr^ft aft ara ft i:ft %—■aar aitf a;? aa;ar I fa faan a;nar 
aar I ? 

ar^a ftar I fa; aararar ana' a ajfct % far n aft| ija ar 
ft^r nan 11 aff ffar a ftar at $nft aif fftnr% ar% r n at 
itfai% an^naan naan anir at an ana aa; ana'a ait naan 
a;nt arr^ t ant font aifafr mi aft ft amt i aa fnat 
a^aaft a; a; fa;r a;fr ar fa; at cnft ara aft t % far'i faitat t 
aar aft aaw I fa; ana'a% n*ara aata aft ^aaft a^ ? 

a<ai ana' a% ffa arfitarst srnt aa; ananait aft a% 
<aa* a arit n at ana" a% ana mf ft an ara a;fat ft 
afa*ttl 

?na^ar% af aaraft gfaat% faaan*% anmr arn;nt ara 
aaai ft if aft srrnt qvg ft an gift gfealatt ?^?aa nnrft 
gaan a^ftat arnfn ftar afar I aar fa gg aft narit ? fa; fa 
aaraft gfanl*r fnarr aar aira ftnr ? a at fa aaraet gfaata 
a;n%a;r ^a^rr ftar a aaat afir^t aar l f?ft% a;nar 
aar ara^rt gfaar aaaa a nm fta a;r faarr ^i i% | %%a 
aranarst afaa I fa; fa mi ^ara a f aft anaa;^ ana 
^t aar^t a? a€aar as af f i ana;rara a-ftar-^ara 
aa sanam |?rr aa^ ana aaraft xf?rr |t i afa? aa^% 
isar^ra ft aftn araraft %ar mh | a? ^at xft a<fit aar aft 
aa;t l aa atga g^gara i^arfan faa arfaaramr agaan 
f% 5 r naatfa^ atats t ^ aat ^ra^rt ftat I* aar a^tarar^r 
aara afar I I a^iRnf at a^r^rt ft ?ft I ‘a^’ $ia a% w 
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ft q*t t mq$m7 qR%qqg qjfaR *<qqr q|t 

^ri^t, qg^ i&q% qgq% qrfqqRtt qfqr qqfqqit qrrfaq ft% 
*t rf=qq;t | fqHt qjfqr q?qr I % srq qqr uqqqr q ftnt qq qqj 
qqqq qqfq qft ft qq;qr l qft qqqqil *q)gq ^ 

qqqtfqq *fq qft g^scqrqqit sgq qrql qrql qft *r fqrctqqrf 
^fqr qqfirq ft 5 tt?t qt &ft qqrrqftt q ffcft I ?rq% %qqr qft srrar 
qfr 3jrqt I ft; *r fqfftqq |qqq fq qqi—fq q?rrf?frq;r %q?jT 
qR fit ftffo fn q*q qiqfrq% gteqftft qrgdq ^ | f% qf 
f?rrfrqrf% q;mq^ qjq qqr qr?^ qmrq qrfaqtq'to't wz w* 
wift qqr fiqrffttqq %qqr wf # qq $<?r q;qf rqq %qqr ft 
sirqqr qt ftg qf gq?t 3Rrf*r qqsq qR q^n i 

31M ( *FTCft, ) 

( sffc Ro *n?q<f, tv®» % q qqqftrq ?qq%<q ) 
qq qfft qqr qq qqRit qqqr qR?far qrfq qRqr I qt qrqRqrq: 
3% qrqqr s|?q qqqrrqr q?qr t ft; qf ft;qt qrqrq^t gqr q;#fjt 
qrrqr 11 fq fq r «q([st q'tf^'t g<eqT qft qq qq;^ 1 m- 
fq-qr 3rq?qT% ^q ?rqq* q* qqqrqRqr % qtg<q qqftqq ftqR fq 
qrq?t qqRq qrftfqq 3f?q qqiq^t 1 

qqq qt fq qqnr qrq ‘srrq’ qqf Rqr qqr qf qqqrrqr =qrff^ 1 
f^Rr qq ^fqq; 1 1 ir^q; ft* f qq;r qmrq ftqr 1 qqR m% q^q 
qft qqr=qR ?qft 1 ftq ftq qqR q>t qfcqqt ft f «rft qft qft 
fq=qR sqftqq qRftqft qrfq^q^qr ftftt 1 fq qrfq gqq; qf qfq^r 
qCt qR qqq % fq qqq;M qq^^r qqrq^qr % fa*r qt qf^q ?ft?: 
q?q ftnr qfr qqqr ^fq ^r-qqr q>f q#*t 1 f«qt ^tq-qq -qqqr qq 
q?q?M qR% qft-^Vr qq wwc^t wcreqraff^t qqqrgqr?: 
f^r q^r ftqr 1 fqq ^ ^et qrrq?q^qr qqq't qq-tf ^ ^r 3^rq 
qt=qqr q^R ^qr ftnr l ^q qqqr?ft % fqqrqrq ^ fq^t 
qfq«q% fqo; ^ 3Rr 11 m ^qr qrrq ft 11 fq qtq 15- 
qt?g% qrq qrt t ?ftc qfq 5 q% ^q ^ f, 11 qrsr ^r 
fqqR q^t ^ r %q qr^q^t qqqr wi ^qr ^ fqfqo; 
fq ‘qrrq’ qiq^r ft wn qtdt% q*gqr ^rf?qq ft ^ 1 1 
92 
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q? ?u sfu fql % ^ f I qqr qq Hit 
I ? qqr ;yrer srf?r§cf^gccTT% urr suit *t? ^ I ? suw 3 tK 

iu q? | f% iru ur qjqrfq ^ri nit 11 ?u 

fcrrit fm R^Ri 11 fu 33 % uuq>w tsqr =qrcet f! 
?u Rueniqq; qnui ^ I ff ^utafR% gu qqqu ?uru 
3 R^r Rfqtu itnr, % curtf ?rk ?u qfeqttf ^fu q*it 
srk ?u m urn wi* rrrr% qqqir uq^rur it^t 
hr q^tt i 

RtR# HR qf t f% ?uft f%$TT 3<^?q W I I fflft RRRW! 
qft qfkif Hwfuq flrar I f% “urcer% 4far- 

qft ffe ?ffc 3R^t =a^RftRT^T 3vT% ‘STR’ q»T fq$R ftm I” 
UTRcRT USRlfa'R RI^IU |R U*R qqq> qZTsffo 3TRf5TftR | I 
iu fog?: srr ^ | iRqq qqr ucf ?r q?r 11 faer-mu U 3 R mjt 
gfe sfa uf%% ?igRR fa*r fug- utrTtt ^ % ^r t i «iwt 
sit Hfqfcq% qRoqqRRii <qff | ^ fsRqft uqqtfq 
RursiJftfcr Tjg- fqqqf qq fqgre q*%qq srqqqu q§er Rif fasrgr 
|, fqjqsusqfqjjR it n^fi ^rI qrqeqrir iuqit q^ vrmi I f% 
jrfqfqqqt Rurqratqt iurcr qq rs r# c^rt^rt wk uh sitRWt 
qrut Reiter urn fq'qrqqi sit sir Ruq> it ^ f %fc qqqqqrq5%t 
Rk ^ f I fa^RT rriwr: 11 Rug ?rqqr 

U| surt qrf*RR %q?r qmq qr ugtq qftq^% qrgqrfqq'lu 
uft 11 if, er^q qftq^ qqmu jftfa% in hr: r^ur 1 1 q* 
R*uq I fo u» q® ^rst eft w^ ^faqnjR 0;u R^rutu m sir sit 
u$*Rr% q^qreit u it 1 ot er^tq qftq^ r^tr u it 
R^it 1 furu fqiq; Rq Rtei^q gqr^g 1 1 



Chronology of Hindi Newspapers and Journals 
in the 19th Century 



1826 

Weekly, Calcutta, Tassy App. 487 

1829 

Weekly, Calcutta 

•HfRi Weekly, Hindi Portion, Calcutta 

1834 

Weekly, Calcutta 

1845 

spjwrc, Weekly, Editor Pandit Govind Raghunath 
Thatte, Published by Raja Shiva Prasad, Kashi 
[ T/issy IV, Extent in 1854 1 

1846 

nm'o?, Weekly, Pentalingual, ed. M. Nasruddin, Calcutta 
l Tassy III, Also Discourse V ] 

$rt^?T'T 5 fi, ed. Ali, Calcutta. Tassy, Historie, Vol. 1, P. 18 

1849 

Weekly, Hin’di-Urdu, Tassy IV 
wPnd’Wi vtrew, The Sun, Calcutta [ Vide, Bangla Samyik 
Patra, pp. 143-144 ] 

1850 

fpififiC, Weekly, Ed. B. Tara Mohan Maitra, Kashi, Tassy IV 
Weekly, Calcutta, B. Jugal Kishore. 

1852 

Hindi-Urdu, Bbaratpore, Tassy IV 
Weekly, Sadasukhlal, Agra, Tassy IV 

1853 

. Hindi-Urdu, Lakshman Prasad, Gwalior. 

Tassy Vi A Government Organ 
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1854 

g'dmX Daily, Calcutta, Hindi-Bengali, Tassy VI, 
1854, also x'xi, 1871 

1855 

-''tRrffrt'tT, Hindi, Rajfe Lakshman Singh, Agra 

Hindi-Urdu, Shiva Naryan, Agra, Tassy XI 

1861 

Agra. Tassy XI 

Sohan Lai Ajmer, Tassy XI 
Shiva Narayan, Agra, Tassy XV 
JMlftfT, Fortnightly, Sikandra, Hakim Jowaharlal, Etawah, 
Tassy XI 

1863 

otoiftFT, Monthly, Sikandra, Tassy XIII 

1864 

Monthly, Bansidhar, Agra, Tassy XIV 

1865 

qfeiT, Gulab Shankar, Bareilly, Tassy XV* 
f§ ;; ?, Hindi-Urdu, Mirzapur, Tassy XV 

1866 

KRIUrMl Monthly, Hindi-Urdu; two years later (1868) 
only Hindi Magazine, Urdu Portion being dropped. 
Ed. Pt. Mukund Ram & B. Navin Chandra, Lahore. 
Tassy XVI 
Tassy, XVI 
Bombay, Tassy XVI 

1867 

faeira, Monthly, Jammu (Kashmir), Tassy XVII 

Monthly, Sikandra (Agra). Tassy, XVII, Says it 
was published in 1866. 

5fifa5WQ*rr, Monthly,Fortnightly & Weekly (1881).Ed. Harish- 
chandra, Kashi. Tassy XVII. Literary Hindi Maga¬ 
zine, 1st edition 250 Copies, E. ,T. Lazarus & Co, 
Benares, Royal 8vo. 22 pp. As. 4 per. Copy. 

Belungunj (Agra), Matba Harih&r, Litho* Editor 
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Pt. Puran Chand. Periodical Containing Religious 
Disscusions. 

Skr-Hindi, Agra, Litho, Editior Jwa!a Prasad, devo¬ 
ted to Hindi Mythology, History and Religion. 
fcraTf^TIH, Monthly, Urdu-Hindi, Propripd by Bankat Ram 
Sastri, Jammu (Kashmir), XXI. 

1868 

*TO5RF»rai, Fortnightly, Hindi-Urdu (1884-1885), Pt. Kishorilal 
Nagar, Ratlam, Tassy XVIII. R. K. Das gives as 
Weekly. 

) , Monthly, Agra. The Urdu portion is named 
) Ab-i-Ilayat-i-Hind which Hindi portion 
goes under the head Bharat Khandamrit, 
Editor Banshi Dhar 

Alld. Tassy XIX, ed. Sadalukhlal, Miscellany, 
Litho, later on (1870) it turned from a miscellany to 
a Law Publication—Acts & Orders (Ad. Report, 
U. P., 20th April 1870) 

1869 

%TT^r, Fortnightly, Meerut. Tassy XIX, the Urdu edition 
carried the name of Nurul'ilm 

Tassy XIX, Ed. Keshava Chandra, Bareilly, 
Litho. 

^PKt *1^2, (1st June), od. Yusuf Ali and Ainiruddin, 

Agra, Litho, Royal 4—to, 8 pp., 1st edition 125 Urdu 
& 50 Hindi 6^0-0 a year. 

(1st Jan,), Agra, XX, Urdu-Hindi, ed. Sri Krishna, 
Papmochan Press, Litho, Printer & Publisher same, 
Foolscape Folio 12 pp, 1st Edition 100, 5/- Religion 
(U. P. 14 April 1869) Hindi ed. of Dharam Prakash. 
Editor B. Jwala Prasad. 

^ TO, (June), ed. M. Shiva Narayan, 

Agra, Demy 8 vo, 16 pp, Litho. 

Weekly, XIX. Agra. 

Fortnightly but published Bimonthly. In 1875 it 
incorporated in itself, Ed. Jai Datt Joshi, 

Nainital, Tassy XIX. 

3^3?; Udaiplir, XIX. 

A’ Missionary Publication, bilingual (1877-78) 
*Tassy %X, Monthly, Thakur Gir # Prasad Singh, 
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Aligarh, Published under the Patronage of Raja 
of Bijapore. 

SRtf jrr, Dacca, Tassy XIX. 

"PRUfa, (15 Jan.), ed. Thakur Singh, Agra, Printer & Pub¬ 
lisher Jahangir Khan, Latafat Press, Agra. Royal 
8 vo, 1st ed. 300, Litho, a. 1 per copy (U. P. 28 
July 1869) 

Moradabad. 

1870 

WWfl ( fiFigc ) Hindi, Urdu & Marathi, Nagpur, Tassy 
XX. A Govt. Organ. 

sUsWIT, Weekly, then bimonthly, Pt. Sadanand Selwal, 
Debating Club Press, Almora. In 1875 its circula¬ 
tion was 51. Price 6/12. Tassy XXI 

3UTO Agra, XXI, a bilingual (Urdu-Hindi) ed. Yusuf 

Ali & Amiruddin, Printer & Publishers same, Royal 
4—to, 20 pp. 1st ed. 4 ov, Litho, 2/- yearly, 

(Maroh), Jammu XXI. 

5fT*I3**#3, a Governmental Organ. Tassy XX, Nagpur 

1871 

fHsttra, Cawnpore, XXI. 
qfsrar, Tassy, XXI 

gfsst hrst® (Dec. 1), Hindi-Urdu, Fortnightly, XXI. 
Marwar. 

SRT*rjji, Alld., Tassy XXI. 

*lf2, Saharanpore, Ibid. 

gsw Weekly. Pub. Indian Reform Association, Cal¬ 

cutta. XXI, propagated sympathies towards the 
poor, and placed the grievances of the natives 
before the Govt. 

*r^2, est. 1869, but Hindi portion came in 1871. Meerut, 
Tassy XXI. 

Weekly, B. Kartik Prasad, Calcutta, Price 

1 / 8 /- 

fgSH’RS, Monthly, ed. Pt. Kesho Ram Bhatt, Bankipore 
(Patna), 2/- 

The Benares Institute Journal, a bilingual (Eng. & 
Hindi), Benares, Published by the Benares Institute 
A Journal, E. Lazarus & Co. Benarefe, Crown 4—to 
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12 pp, 1st 250, Printed, Price not reserved (U. P. Ad. 
Report, 12 May 1871). * 

a bilingual Urdu & Hindi Newspaper, Pub¬ 
lished from Lullatpore, Editor Mir Panah Ali. 
Printer & Publisher same, 12” X 8”, 16 pp, 1st ed. 50, 
Litho, 6-0-0 yearly (U. P. 19 May 1871). 

Bombay, Krishnajee Parsuram. According to Tassy 
this paper had articles in Hindustani, Marathi Guj- 
rati & Sanskrit. 

Zakhira-i-Balgovind (Monthly), Hindi-Urdu, Agra. 

1872 

ed. Molvi Yusuf Ali & Munshi Amir 
Uddin, Agra College, Scientific, Publisher Educa¬ 
tional Press, Agra. On 1st of every month, Royal 
8vo. pages varying from 30 to 36, circulation in¬ 
creasingly rising from 100, to 170 Litho. As. 8 per 
copy (U. P. 10th May 1873). 

Wre, Fortnightly, ed. Rai Bahadur Salig Ram, Agra 6/- 
qftlWU^K, XXII. Tassy XXII 

XXII, a Urdu-Hindi bilingual, Lahore. 

1873 

"TOllfs; (June), Literary, Hindi, Editor Jai Ram. Perio- • 
dical. E. J. Lazerus & Co. Printer & Publisher 
Benares. Foolscape Folio 8 pp, 1st Ed. 500, Printed, 
as. 4 per copy. A Weekly Periodical of literature, 
News & Politics. 

HfllMK, Hindi & Eng. Ed. Krishna Rao, Hushangabad, 
Journal, E. J. Lazarus & Co. Printer Benares, 1st 
March 1873, Royal 4—to, 6 to 10 pp. 1st ed. 500, 
Printed, 0-4-0, a Monthly Journal I Containing 
General News & Light Lit. Tassy XXIV. 

*tr<t Bilingual, Tassy XXIII, Lucknow. 

wr^JT, Monthly, later ( 1874 ) [ 1885-86 ], 

Benares, 6/- Tassy XXIII Hindi-Eng. E. J. Lazarus 
& Co. Printer & Harishchandra Publisher, 15th 
Oct. Royal 4—to. 20 to 30 pp, 1st Edition 500. Printed. 
6-0-0 per annum. “A Monthly Journal Published 
in Connection with Kavi Vachan Sudha containing 
articles on Literary, Scientific, Political & Religious 
, Subjects, Antiquities, Reviews, Drama, History, 
Novels, Poetical Selections, etc.” (U. P. Feb. 7,1874). 
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3=RRf, Weekly,'Amritsar, XXIV, 1874. 
iftirsl HfTRK, rfindi-Skr. Monthly, [ 1882-83 ], Pt. 
Durga Prasad Shukla, Agra, Tassy XXIV. A perio¬ 
dical on the ancient customs of the Hindus. Tran¬ 
slator & Editor Pt. iDurga Prasad Shukla. Subject 
Traditional. Printer & Publisher same, 1 anna, Agra, 
31st Jan. 1873, Royal Quarto, 28 pp, 1st ed. 250, 
Litho, as. 8-6 per copy. 

1874 

sft Hindi & English, Editor, B. Harishchandra, 

Gopinath Pathak Printer and B. Harishchandra 
Benares, Publisher, Royal 8 vo. 36 pages, but Obt. 
issue had only 28 pp, 2nd Ed. 500. Printed. 0-8-0 each 
only. (June 1874) 

srraratfajft : £ fit CJ tKt, Lesson for Girls, Hindi, Editor 

B. Harishchandra Female Education, Publisher & 
Printer Ditto above (H. C. Magazine) Jan. 1874 
Royal 8 vo. & 8 mo., 8 to 12 pp. 1st Ed. 500, Printed 
0-2-8 per copy, simple letters on the subject of 
Female Education, Tassy XXIV yearly 2/- 

JtR^fi sufiru, Alld, XXIII B. Ratan Chand B. A . .Pleader 
High Court. Drama. 26th June 1874, 1st Ed. 250, 
Litho, Demy 8 vo. 34 pp, a Magazine Publishing 
Various Dramas (U. P. Nov. 15, 1874) 

• RRK) RfJU, (a Reproduction of fiPTl) Meerut, XXIII. 

sura 3R5TRT, Punjab, XXIII. 

RTVFRg, Weekly, Circ. 147 [1891], Tota Ram, Aligarh (7/8/-) 
Weekly, Srinivas Das, Delhi ( 7/8/-) 

1875 

5RTT<r VVR'-Sra, Hindi-Skr. The Religious guide for the month of 
Kartik, Monthly, Editor Pandit Shiva Rakhan, Reli¬ 
gious Dogmas (16th Oct.) Royal 4—to, 12 pp. 1st Ed. 
250, Printed, Religious tenets (U. P. 26th Feb. 1876) 
[ 1878-79 ], Tassy XXIV, Allahabad. 

U'RSt qf^fir, Monthly Sardar Santosh Singh, Amritsar, 

XXIV. 

Masdurul Barkat Press, Prop. B. Murlidhar & 
Rai Brij Prasad, Alld. 

?) Bombay, XXIV. 

qiiul Tfa'fiT, Weekly, Hindi & Urdu, Lakshmi Shankar Misra, 
later B. Baleshwar Prasad, Lit. Sc. & News, E. J. 
Lazarus & Co. Printer & Editors. Published at 
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Royal 8vo, 24 pp. each. 1st Edition 750, Printed. 
0-4-0 per copy. Published eve^y Fridav. (U. P. 
Aug. 11 1880) Ciri. 725 in 1877 [1896], Kashi, 7/10 
Tassy XXIII. 

M. Kanhyya Lai, Ludhiana, XXVI. 
qfqqft, Skr. & Hindi, Translator Jwala Prasad Bhar- 
gava. Historical. Printer & Publisher same. Agra 
(1st Oct. 1875). Royal 8vo, 80 pp. each, 1st 250 
Litho 0-10-0. Monthly periodical containing a trans¬ 
lation in Hindi of the 'Mahabharat together with 
Skr.-text. 

qf%TJ, 3Tpf>r, Mirzapore, Christian Monthly, Circ. 1150 
(1883-84) The Orphan School Press, Editor Rev. 
John Hewett, Mirzapur but later at Benares, A 
Missionary publication. 

5PIPT VJI qf^f-W, Periodical, Alld. 

Benares, Bidyodayan Press, ed. Dhiraj Sastri, 
Weekly. 

TTspri Monthly, Gurhyad Prakash Press, Aligarh. A 

Christian Magazine, 

1876 

f|;<j sitw, Monthly, Ilindi-Urdu, Pt. Shiva Narayan, Lahore. 
Tassy XXIV 

IWPT VflShfilST, Monthly, Alld. 

Urdu-Hindi, Monthly, Alld. 
qirRof stcprrc, „ „ , Weokly, Alld. 

„ ,, , Monthly, Alld. 

sip? \ Monthlies Published from Arya Sabha, Shah- 

siPr flin, > jahanpore, Ed. M. Bakhtawar Singh 

5!TJmrcr, Poona, Tassy XXII 

1877 

hwst q^, Monthly, Aligarh, 
virq^r, Monthly, Sadasukhlal, Alld. 

*T* S RW5T, ” ” ” Tassy XXIV 

Weekly, Pandit Rudradutta Sharma, Calcutta 
fJfErfqara, Weekly, Bt. Kanhyyalal, Lahore. 

UW5t, Hindi-Urdu, Translation of Manusmriti, Ed. Bljag- 
w<»tdin Mftsra, Thomsonganj, March 1877, Samar 
Hindi Press*, 4 pp, 26” x 20”, 250 • 

93 
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StfW, Monthly ^Editor Balkrishna Bhatta, Alld. Est. 1st 
Sept. 1877, Victoria Press, Allahabad, Super-royal, 
8vo, 16 pp. 

WfR, Urdu-Hindi^Editor Munshi Bakhtawar Singh, On 
improving religious thoughts of the Hindus. 
Shahjahanpore, Royal 8vo, 28 pp, 1st Ed. 525. 
Printed. Aryasamaj. 

Sadasukhlal, Alld., Tassy XXIV. 

1878 

um^R, Monthly, Allahabad 
(Jan.), Alld. 

(Aug.), Monthly. Benares, H. K. Bhattacharya Printer 
and Publisher, Demy 8vo, 32 pp, 1st Edition 250. 
Printed. A Monthly Magazine containing articles 
on common topics. It also contained Bhakfll Kavya 
with Commentary. 

sfoer tot, Weekly, Durga Prasad Misra, Calcutta 
Weekly, Pt. Sadanand, Calcutta 
erraltf, Hindi-Urdu, Lucknow r 

(18 April), Cawnpore. 

1879 

Skr. & Hindi. Pandit Kishan Das & Pandit Dhun- 
dhiraj Shastri. Law. Royal 8vo, 64 pp. each. 1st 
Edition 250. Litho. A monthly Periodical which 
publisher the Ahalya Kam^henu Dharam Shastra in 
parts with notes. * 

B. Ratan Chand, B. A. Pleader, Law, Alld. 
Demy 8vo. Litho. A monthly Law-Magazine, the 
first publication of its kind in Hindi. 

*TRcT Ed. B. Ganeshi Prasad, Farrukhabad. After 

some issues at the instigation of Swami Dayanand 
the name was changed to *TR<T 
*TRfl Monthly, Editor same as above. 

Monthly Alamanc, Alld. 

Weekly, Pt. Bansidhar, Udaipur. 

1880 

sta qfira, Monthly, est. 1880 [1882-83], AIM. *, 

Weekly, Kashi 
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Hindi & Skr. a Monthly Journal. Editor Hasan 
Ali. Philosophy. Bihar Bandhoo Press, Bankipore, 
Printer & Publisher Sadhorarn jBhatt (March, 19), 
pp. 12, 12 mo, Dy. 1 H, 15°, Printed 0-1-0. Religious 
& moral instructions of the orthodox sort. 

Monthly. B. Ramdin Singh, ,Khargvilas Press, 
Bankipore 4/- a “Monthly Magazine in Hindi con¬ 
taining a great deal of original matter by writers of 
repute. It often contains instructive articles on 
the Hindi language, and not seldom is very Progres¬ 
sive on the subject.” (Grierson : J. R. A. S. Vol 
XIX, P. 140) 

tRHm Premchand, Religious. E. J. Lazarus & Co. 

Printer & B. Premchand Publishers, Benares. 15th 
Sept. 1880. Royal 16 mo. 32 pp. 1st Ed. 500. Printed 
0-4-0 each copy. Theology. 

*TRcf SKcta, Aryakunj, Farrukhabad. Advice & morals. 
Printers Munshi Ramswarup & Publisher Dilkusha 
Press, Fatehgarh, Royal 8vo, 1st Edition 26. Litho. 
0-1-6 each copy. 


1881 

» 

viRcft fesira, (Jan.) Trimonthly, Ed. Jamunadas. Agra, Circ. 
209. 

} Monthlies, Allahabad. 

[1884-85], Gonda. 

(Nov.) [Est. N?v. 1881] Lucknow. 

3TSHR, Urdu-Hindi (Sept.), Delhi. 

qjfguT Mbra, Patna, Bengali-Eng-Hindi, Ambikacharan 
Gliose, Religion, Printed & Published at Bankipore, 
24 pp., 8vo, Royal, 1st Ed. 250. Printed 0-4-0. Hindu¬ 
ism (Cal. 30th June 1881) 

Monthly, July 1881, not regularly published, 
Editor Badri Narayan Chaudhari, Mirzapore, 2/- 
Royal, 8vo, 44 pp. 1st ed. 500. Printed 0-8-0 per 
copy. A monthly periodical. 

Monthly, Pandit Jagannath Prasad Vaidya, 
Alld. 2/S . 
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1882 

[1883-84], Alld. 

iTR'Ji JTW5T [ „ ], Alld. 

*Ti«r*l, Monthly IVedic Press, Paropkarini Sabha, 

Monthly ) Allahabad. 

JRTPT UflHR, Weekly, Devaki Nandan Tripathi, Prayag 
Samachar Sabha, Alld. 

WRH <IU2, Hindi-Urdu, Weekly, Benares. 

3§t ^qVr. [1884-84] Alld. 

HKU? ^ 2 , Hindi-Urdu, Jodhpore. 

URfcj, Stopped Jan. 1883, Later Published from Brindaban. 
Restarted 1891. Def. 1893 (Lahore), a Trimonthly 
Paper Edited by Pt, Jawala Dutt Pd. Goswami, 
Misc. 20 pp, 8vo, Brindaban, Dy. 1st Ed. 250 0-4-0 
Lahore (Cal, 31st March, 1883) 

^T-flforl, Ajmere, Monthly 2/-, Ed. Munshi Munnalal 
Sharma. Religion, Royal, 8vo, 22 pp, 1st Ed. 250, 
Litho 0-1-0 per copy. 

IRrfr) JHR'fi, Ed. Pandit Gauri Dutt. For the propagation 
of Devnagri Script. Printer Kalyan Rai & Publisher 
Vidya Darpan Press, Meerut, 8vo, 16 pp, let Ed. 200, 
Litho, 0-1-0 per copy. A monthly report published 
by Devanagri Pracharini Sabha, Meerut. 

1883 

fgs^risfl, Prop. Ganga Prasad Verma, Lucknow, Chiefly 
Urdu, but had some articles in Hindi. 

gmNUU (Jan.), Hindi-Urdu. Editor Rai Bisbanlal, M. A., 
Barielly. Royal 8vo, 27 pp. 1st Ed. 250, Printed. A. 
monthly magazine devoted to Oriental Literature, 
Science, Philosophy & National Improvement. 

Skr. & Hindi (March), Ram Narayan of Bareilly, a 
Royal Sized Magazine of 6 pp, 1st 500, Printed 0-1-0 
per copy. 

hrl (‘-j) mu) 

HRcT fltfircjT, [1848-35], Lahore. 

W*T 5UJ5T, Monthly, Ratlam. 

(Eng.-Hindi) Daily, Raja Rampal Sing, Hindusthan 
Press, (London, 1883) 10/- Kalakankar, 1885. 

»tremr, Monthly, Pratap Narayan Misra, Cawnpore, later 
• Bankipore, 1/- # •* 
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Hindi-Skr., Ed. Harikesb Shastri, a monthly paper 
Printed at 24 Girish Vidyaratna Lane, Calcutta, 
(March), pp 16* 8vo, 1st EcJ. 125. Printed. 0-4-0 
Publisher same. 

, A. Hindi Monthly, Ed. Vindhyachal Prasad, Misc., 
Printed & Published at Kharg^vilas Press, Bankipur 
& Pub. by Sheo Prasad Sinha, 1st Ed, 1000. Printed. 
9-4-0. Prop. Bindayachal Pd. Muzaffarpore, a 
new periodical concerning Yoga philosophy & the 
practice of Yoga. 

Central Provinces News, Nagpur. 

Monthly, B. Sitaram, Shajahanpore, -/12/- 
Monthly, Shastri Lalchand, Jaipore 1 /* 

5^5* Hindi-Urdu [1885-86], Jaipore, 1882, 

(Hindi-Urdu) Bimonthly, Amirul Matbai 
Press, Amir Ali, Agra. 

Monthly, Pandit Devi Sahai, Calcutta 1 /- 

fWR Monthly, [def. 1891], B, Ramdas Verma, Kanya- 
kubja Press. Pub. Balbhadra Misra, Lucknow, 1/- 

'fifajgeT 5jjo^ feqro, Monthly, Pandit Ramnath Shukla, Basti 

1/4/- 

Weekly, B. Bihari Singh, Kashi 1/8/- 

Delhi, Urdu-Hindi, 2/8/- Ed. Jayanti Prasad 
Sharma, Weekly, Published on every Tuesday.’ 

^5, Monthly, Yearly 2/-, Lahore SWRK 

ftqqf § qft^) i 

, Brindaban, Fdrtnightly, 1/4/- *NRR 

Banares, Manmandir, Ed. Ambika Datt Vyas, 
Monthly 

1884 

Monthly, Pt. Ramnath Shukla, Basti 
Hindi-Urdu, Cawnpore 

tfhjq 5farf, Monthly, ( First Published_in 1883 as q«<qq qPffiT ) 
Pt. Ambika Datt Vyas, Bhagalpore -/8/- 16 pp, 
8vo, Dy. 1st, 150, 0-2-0 each copy. Misc. 

5 ^R, Fatehpur. 

grarsfs ^RK, Muttra, Hindi-Urdu 

stork,* T^uttra, Hindi-Urdu • 
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Hindi-Urdu, Jammu 
Usr'jJTWT # 2 , Weekly, Ajmer. 7/- 
*rT*rr Monthly, N agpur 

Marathi-Hindi, Monthly, Jubbalpore 
UiSNcft fesire, Hindi Monthly, Ed. Pt. Nanhelal, Narsinghapur 
ift*t Hindi-Urdu, Jubbalpore 

RHtf sftNR, Weekly, B. Ram Krishna Verma, Bharat Jiwan 
Press, Kashi 1/8/- 
Monthly, Navagaon, 2/8/- 
NiqRR fibril. Weekly, Betiya, 3/- 

SpfilU, Weekly, B. Jiyalal, Farrukhnagar 2/8/- 
NR, Weekly, B. Jiyalal, Farrukhnagar 2/8/- 
^5ft sNTm't, Monthly, B. Radha Krishna Gupta, Calcutta 5/3 
’Wsf'UT, Raini Press, Gangadin, Bareilly 
3>TW, Sat Prakash Press, Babul al, Alld. 

NR UNTGi, Dharmamrita Press, Sri Krishna Prasanno Sen, 
Benares 

sprit Fortnightly, M.E.P. House, American Mission, 

Lucknow * 

RRTNR, Weekly, B. Bihari Singh, Kashi 

1885 

Nil SHITS, Monthly, Radha K. Das. Benares. 

RRR a-WU, Vidya Bhaskar Press, Banwari Lai, Moradabad. 
ftjRRSPfiTU, Monthly, [def. 1891], B. I$amdas Verma, Luc¬ 
know 1/4. 

NR 5lNR3i 'IN, Dharmopdesh Sabha, Budhana, Muzaffarpur 
Editor The Religious Assembly of Distt. Mirzapur, 
Pandit Jwala Prasad Printer. Satya Prakash 
Press, Agra, Royal 8vo, 24 pp, 1st Ed. 500 Litho. 
0-4-0 per copy Religion 

3WU, (1884) Monthly, Pt. Balkrishna Misra, Kanya- 
kubja Press, Lucknow 
qfsRiT, Gujerati-Hindi, Kashi 

} Weeklies, Allahabad 
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*fc^R feft, Monthly, Allahabad 

f^F-ferTU, Monthly, Pandit Durga Prasad Misra, Calcutta 
f/1/ “ 

*FF*tf Rsrprer, Monthly, Bhagalpore 1/4/- Ed. Balgovind Singh, 
Misc., Printed at 65, Cross Street, Calcutta & Pub. 
at Bhagalpore, 14 pp. 8vo. Subjects of moral & reli¬ 
gious interest predominate. 

Monthly, Pt. Shiva Dutt Misra, Lucknow 1/1/- 

5f?iT<i, Monthly, Pt. Hardayal Sharma, Indian Service 
Press, Gulzar Ahmed, Farrukhabad 1/8/- 
vrr^rT Monthly, B. Guru Baksh Singh, Printer, 1/4/- 

Daily, B. Sitaram, Cawnpore 10/- 
Monthly, Pt. Munnalal Sharma, Ajmere, 1/4 
^*WM3F, Monthly, Fatehgarh, 1/- 

^F, Monthly, B. Ramdin Singh, Kharagvilas Press, 
Bankipore, 6/12/- 

WWFF, Monthly, Vidyadarpan Press, Ganga Sahai & 
Kalyan Rai, Meerut. 

W5F-JF3F, Dharma Prakash Press, Gaurilal, Mordabad. 

1886 

RxT, Monthly, Kanyakubja Press, Balbhadra Misra, 
Allahabad. . 

Monthly, Ed. Pt. Lakshman Prasad Brahmachari, 
Sukhsamvad Press, Lucknow, 

1887 

gsfc gtit^rr, Monthly, Hindi-Gujerati, Muttra Press & Kashi 
Suman Press of Ram Narayan, Muttra 
JPThT fto, Fortnightly, Deshopkarak Press, Gopalpur, Sadho 
Ram & Baijnath.Alld. 

nicTf, Weekly, Sri Lai Baldev Singh, Rewa 2/- 
5HT*ii=^, Weekly, Calcutta & Danapore. 
faRstfcfr 3^, Weekly, Jubbalpore. 

gtfspji*, (188*) Weekly, Pt. Ramghulam Avasthi,* Jabbal- 
pore. • • 
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RRT 1 ^, Hindi & Urdu, Ed. Shastri Balohandra Sharma, 
Printed at Mufti Am Press, Agra, Royal 8vo, 20 pp, 
1st Ed. 300, Litho 0-2-0. On Caste system. 

Medicine. Skr. & Hindi. Ed. Mathura Dutt Ram 
Chobey. Brijbhushan Press, Printer & Publisher, 
Muttra, Royal, 8vo, 36 pp, 1st Ed. 750, Printed 
0-4-0 per copy. A monthly paper of physic. 
faUcrc-rMlm? ffoifTst-fMscT, Monthly, Agra 

Pandit Bhimsen & Jwala Dutt, pupils of Swarni 
Dayanand Sarswati. Compilers, Pandit Jwala Datt. 
Printer, Vedic Press and Paropkarini Sabha, Publi¬ 
sher, Udaipur. Royal, 8vo, 16pp, 1st Ed. 500. Printed 
0-2-0. On the religion discussions between the Pandits 
of Benares and the Pupils of Dayanand Saraswati. 
Monthly, (1887, Vedic Press, Paropkarini Sabha, 
Alld. Ed. Bhimsen) 

wjRK, Weekly, Rifah-i-am Press, Pt. Hari Shanker, 
Lucknow. 

1888 


gfa, Monthly, Meerut 

fesfiiO, Monthly, Muttra Press, Pt. Ram Narayan, 
Muttra, 

” Weekly, Khatri Hitkari Press, Danapur, Agra. 

<35ft sifforct, Monthly, Kashi Suman Press, Har Prasad, 
Muttra. 

Srinath Mallika Devi, Jogeshwar Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, Printer Asrar Press, .Benares, Royal, 12 
mo., 12 pp. 1st Ed. 500, Printed 0-1-0 per copy. A 
fortnightly Magazine on History, Drama Etc. 

Jf;r qppur, Ed. Munshi Mukundram & Pandit Chunnilal, 
Waliullah Printer & Pub. Gulzari-Ahmadi Press, 
Moradabad. Royal 8vo. 16 pp, 1st 500, Litho 0-1-0 
per oopy, Jain Religion. 

srtftwi Hindi-Skr. Ed. Pandit Jagannath Vaidya. 
Mohanlal Printer & Publisher Prayag Press, Alld. 
Royal 8vo, 12 pp, 1st Ed. 500. Printed 0-2-0 per 
copy. 

*WT-q5T, Thakur Harsahai Mai of Moradabad & Master 
Bhuramal of Jaipur, Editor Mohabammad Wali¬ 
ullah Printer & Publisher Gulzari Ahmadi Press, 
Moradabad, Royal, 8vo, 24 pp, 1st Ed 250. Litho 
0-1-0 per copy. 
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^NR, Ed. Munshi Kalyan Rai, Vidya Darpan Press* 
Meerut, Royal, 8vo, 32 pp. 1st Ed. 300, Litho, 0-2-0 
per copy. < 

fa«n Skr.-Hindi, Ed. Pt. Jwala Datt Sharma, Printer 
Prayag Press, Alld., Deray 8vo, 16 pp, 1st Ed. 500, 
Printed. 0*2-0 each copy. On Ski. Grammar. 

Ed. Hardevi, Pandit Bhimsen Sharma, Printer 
and Publisher, Sarswati Press, Alld. Royal 8vo, 
12 pp, 1st Ed. 300. Printed. Rupee one annually. On 
Reformation. 


1889 

sqfaq*, Monthly, Deshopkarak Press, Gopal Din, Alld. 
gqrfiC, Monthly, Pt. Murlidhar, Muzaffarnagar. 
Monthly, Muttra. 

Monthly, Agra. 

Chitragupta Press, Narain Prasad, Agra. 

W ^r (w q^r), Urdu-Hindi, Monthly, Circulation 
1000, Pandit Gauri Shankar Vaidya, Gaya Prakash 
Press of Kishanlal, Farrukhabad. 
q^, Monthly, Chaman-i-Akhlaq Press, Qhimanlai, 
Etawah. 

infer ST-fir^T, Monthly, Anand Kadambini Press, Badri- 
nath Chaudhery, Mirzapur. 

Wcnug, Monthly, Ed. Pt. Kanhayalal & B. Sukhandas, 

Lucknow. Printed. Bharat Jiwan Press, Ram 
» 

Krishna Khattri, Benares. 

fosf. Weekly, Pt. Damodar Vishnu Sapre. Vyas Press, 
Madhoram and Qangadhar, Benares 1/8/- 
rTtif Weekly, Chandra Prakash Press, Lakhpat Rai & 
Tek Chand, Jaspur (Tarai) 

Monthly, Pt. Ram Narayan Bajpai, Brahujavarta 
Press, Vithur, 0*2-0 

ffctw't, Ed. Pt. BajiUl Shukla, Prayag Press, 
Alld. 18 pp. 1st Ed, 1000, Printed 0*0*6 per copy, .. 
zHz Monthly, B. Kanhayalal Singh, Vidyahilas Press, 

Agra, of Khiali Ram, Gurgaon., 1/8/- V ' 

Ninthly, Lala. Kishanlal, Agra, m-rr..:,. 
*94 • . 
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Monthly, «ref), 1/- 

*TTOT 3;<fcr, Weekly, Pl» Vishnunath Brahmachari, Calcutta, 

3/- 

qfow, Monthly. Aftab-i-Alamtab Press, Deviprasad, 
Lucknow. • 

(Urdu-Hindi) Monthly, Kashi Khand Press, 
Raghunath Prasad, Lucknow. 

3<l^5T, Monthly, Masraqul Anwar Press, Nadir Husain, 
Lucknow. 

TO flKrW, Weekly, Chandra Prakash Press, Lakhpat Rai 
& Tekchand, Jaspur (Tarai). 
ifara, (Fortnightly, then Monthly) N.K. Press, Pt. Chan¬ 
dra Shankar Gaur, Lucknow. 

gjjffQj), Monthly, Smti. Hemant Kuniari, Queen’s Press, 
Piarelal, Alld. Published form Shillong. 

(July) Ed. Gajanan Rao & Harsahai, Queen’s Press 
Alld. Royal, 8vo, 70 pp, a Monthly Medical Journal. 
bhwk, Weekly, Munshi Samastha Dan, Ajtper. 
snctw 4HH, Monthly, Queen’s Press, Piarelal, 

(Alld., Lko.) 2/4/- 

ftgwf aftfaw, A monthly Paper. Ed. Chandra Shekhar Dhar 
Misra, Misc., 20 pp, 8vo, Ed, 1st ed. 1000. Gorakhpur 
(Ratnamala, Camparan) 

Sliirf^'rr qfira, (C. P.) Monthly, Jabbalpore. 
flswfsnfit, A fortnightly Journal. Ed. Dindayal Sinha, Misc., 
Printed & Published at the Karagvilas Press, 
Bankipur, pp 14, 8vo, rl. 1st, 200 copies printed. 

1890 

ffcsaft «iw, Monthly, Aligarh. 
ssrs, Monthly, Muttra. 

fapn Hfjifircfi, Weekly, Dharma Prakash Press, Ram Chandra, 
Agra. 

tot w, Bharat Press, Ram Prasad & Durga Prasad, 
Bareilly. « 

gw, Qaisri Press, Gangadin, Moradabad. 

Mbnthly, Agra. Organ of Faropkariin Sabhr. 
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A commentary on the Upanishads, Skr. & 
Hindi, Ed. Bhimsen Sharma, Deshopkarak Press, 
Alld., Sept. 189J, Royal 8vo, 3tf pp, Circl. 1000. Prin¬ 
ted, 0-3-0 per copy. 

Monthly. Dharmik Press, P t t. Jagannath, Alld. 
Weekly, Hindi-Urdu, Alld. 

3q%<T, Monthly, Zabdatul Nazair Press, Awadhbihari 
Lai, AUd. 

ferfin; 5TT5T3B <DT, Monthly, Ed. Pt. Kirparam, Timir Nashak 
Press, Benares, 

Monthly, Pt. Gauri Datt, Meerut, 
faetre, (C. P.) Monthly, Nagpur. 

Ukijl, Monthly, Nagpur. 

fc^ Weekly, B. Yogesh Chandra Basu, Cal. 

Monthly, Timir Nashak Press, Kirparam, Benares. 
fkma«frr 1 Bilingual Soldiers Papers, 

Third Gurkha Piper J Nainital. 

q 5 PR«l^, Weekly, Hindi-Urdu, Alld. 

JPir<r, Ed. Pt. Jwala Dutt Sharnisj, Dharmik 
Press, Alld. i(28th Feb.) Royal 8vo, 1$ pp, 1st Ed. 
500. Printed 0-1-6 per copy. 

Farrukhabad, Skr. & Hindi. Ed. Gauri Shanker 

Yaidya, Royal 8vo. 40 pp, 1st Ed. 1000, Litho, a 

monthly Journal of Dharm Sabha of Farrukhabad. 

(• 

JUSTO ^ni^K, Muzaffarnagar, Urdu-Hindi, Ed. Pratapnarain, 
Royal 8vo, 20 pp, 1st Ed. 925, Litho. Per oopy 3 as. 
f^sr. Monthly, B. Bhootnath Mokerjee, Kashi. 

Shraid 31 ffo ffiWK*, Monthly, B. Sukharam & B. Ganesh 
Narayan, Amraoti. 

Weekly, B. Bhuwneshwar, Champaran. 

*IfV Jt$ra, Skr., Hindi, Urdu, Ed. Pt. Yamuna L»att, Dharma 
Rakshini Sabha, Roorki, Royal 8vo, 50 pages, 1st 
Ed. 150, Litho. 

SRfRT, Monthly, Pt. Banwarilal Misra, Mordabad. 

Weekly. Pt. Thakur Prasad Sharma, Brind&ban. 
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ut** ^*<1 (Hindi-TTnlu) Fortnightly, S. J. Press, 

Syed Husain Jafri, Lucknow. 

Rc*r fitN, Monthly, Agra. 

11*151, Fortnightly, Caloutta. 

Fortnightly, f^ri Hariballabh, Bundi. 

1891 

afer (Weekly, & Monthly), Pt. Govind Rao Verde, Girgaon. 
’If! *3, Monthly, Pt. Damodar Prasad Sharma, Cal. 
ir SffT*?:, Monthly. Pt. Gopinath, Lahore. 

^hRhn, Monthly, Pt. Kshetrapal Sharma, Muttra. 

UH sfll*r, Monthly, Pt. Radhamohan Shukla, Prayag. 

HflRK, Weekly, Ed. Ram Narayan, & Babu Madho 
Prasad, Mirzapur. 

f**lf H*T5t, Monthly, Ramnarayan Verma Press, Lucknow. 
smflfT, Gaur Press, Bansidhar, Benares. 
fn?f. Abbey Nangranth, Darshan Press, Ganpat Rao, 
Banares. 

hr* HH5IP*, Monthly, Skr. & Hindi Sarswati Press, Bhimsen 
Sharma, Alld. Royal 8vo, 94 pp, 1st Ed. 1500. 
Printed. Rs. 2 Yearly. 

RTHH, Merchant Press, Lala Sitararn, Cawnpore. 

Monthly, M. C. Shukla, Muttra. 
fet*rufi, Monthly, Lucknow. 

*P*5 s: * N*ru, Monthly, Pt. Balbhadra Misra, Lkw. 
guf^RT*, Fortnightly, Shubhchintak Press, Jabbalpore. 

*f* * Quarterly & then Trimonthly, Pt. Kundanlal, 

Jagat Prakash Press, Fatehgarh. 

1892 

nNtfa*, Weekly, B. Jagat Narain, Gosewak Press, Alld. 
NTOWptr, Monthly, B. Gopalram Gahmari, Bombay. 

Monthly, Qaisri Press, Gangadin & Thakur Prasad, 
Bareilly. 

nbatf N*T5T, Pt, Hardayal Sharma, Farrukha'bad. 

NRf! Dilkusha Press, Bishan Sarup, Fajrukhabad. 
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*11*? Annual, Dharmik Press, Jaggannath Prasad 

Sharma, Alld. t 

flatqfora, Monthly, Ed. Thakur Harnath Singh, Agra. 

3*1 Monthly, B. Pannalal, Moradabad. 

Monthly, R. L. Burman, Muttra., 
anm Weekly, B. Hanuman Prasad, Kashi. 

*U5TCI Monthly, Pt. Kirparam, Kashi, 

fast f^crSJT, Fortnightly, Nanhelal Goswami, Brindaban. 
Monthly, B. Banwarilal, Kashi, 
sffasr, Monthly, Pt. Ramnarayan Singh, Ajodhya. 

1893 

vTTT'T Sin, Monthly, Rahbar Press, Pt. Pratap Krishna Agha, 
Moradabad. 

Vidyabhushan Press, Pannalal, Moradabad. 
nj Monthly, Pt. Gauri Shanker Bliatt, Cawnpore 

Gazette Press, Cawnpore. 

snarl Weekly, afterwards Monthly, Badrinath Chau* 
dhari, Mirzapore. 

lPfiT5t, Monthly, B. Devi Prasad. Rasik Press, 
Cawnpore. 

nfcsjw, C. P. Monthly, Nagpur. 

^IfH (#?r ; cl), C. P., Monthly, Nagpur, 
uvrapft, Ed. Lala Jiwanlal & Rai Bahadur Saligram, 
Royal 8vo, 48 pp, 1st Ed. 500. Litho. 0-8-0. Printed. 
Mufid Am Press, Agra. 

«n<lK Weekly, Pt. Kashiprasad Avasthi, Bombay. 
gNTflPrc, Monthly, Pt. Chhadammilal Dube, Dr. Bhairon Pd. 
Cawnpore. 

Monthly, B. Gopalprasad, Hushangabad. 

1894 

iBrw, Weekly, Rasik Press, Manoharlal, Cawnpore. 

<l?, Monthly, Aligarh. A Community Paper. 

3l«RP3;, Weekly, Nagri Vilas Press, Hiralal, Agra. 
ff^Rl^, t Thrice a Monthly, Kayasth Hitkari Press, 
^anti’ 3rasad, Agra. * 
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sftft STCira, Weekly, Mehr Hindi Press. Bansidhar, Morada- 
bad. 

t 

•ttflflcU, Weekly, Bansiwala Press, Bansidhar, Moradabad. 
9<Nlqq<Rt, Organ of Satyopkari Sabha, Weekly, Qaumi Press, 
Thakur Paasad & Gangadin, Bareilly, 
qfaat Monthly, Smti. Bhagyawati, Merchant Press, 
Lala Sitaram, Saohari. 

Weekly, Bharat Bhusan Press, Rampyari,, 
Benares. 

WRR, Weekly, Pt Kanhayalal, Cal. 
sqfi^qt, Monthly. Later Weekly. B. Ramsarup & Banwarilal 
Moradabad. 

qltgft, B. Panchanan Singh, Jawar (Gaya), Monthly, 
if? JPfira, Weekly, Leno Press, Hiralal, Cawnpore. 
duq> q*r, Monthly, Cawnpore, 

ViTTW, Ed. Pandit Shivaram Pande Vaidya, Alld., Royal 
8Vo, 60 pp. Misc. Monthly, City Albion Press, 
§atnarayan alias Babulal, Alld. 

q?T, Monthly, Vidya Dharara Vardhak Press, Alld., 
Mouthpiece of Vidyadharam Vardhini Sabha. 

q^, Weekly, Jhansi. 

eiffcg-fglfjtfq, Monthly, B. Deokinandan & B. Jagan- 
nath Das, Hari Prakash 'Press of Amir Singh, 
Kashi. 

sfinisi” UftHK qf^rw, Fortnightly, Kamaon Printing Press, 
Lala Deoridas, Almora. 

1895 

fa*, Fortnightly, (Kamath) 

Monthly, Amritsar. 

tw %q>I<), Periodical, Nami Press, Muhabbi Ali, Meerut. 

g^T NWfi, Periodical, Om Press, Kedarnath, Meerut, 
sjg qsre. Editor Surajbhan Vakil, Deoband (Saharanpur), 
, Bombay Mitra Press, Manoharlal, ^ftittra. 
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fawwf, Weekly, Vishwakarma Press, PI:,. Sunderdeva, 
Muttra. t 

Monthly, Sri Krishnalal Sharraa, Agra. 

Weekly, Nagri Vilas Press, Hiralal, Agra. 

<0^*3, Monthly, Deenbandhu Press, 'Gurdayal, Farru- 
khabad. 

JUKI q^, Weekly, Vidyadharma Vardhini Press, Alld. 

^*3, Weekly, Vidyaratna Press, Pt. Ajodhya Prasad, 
Jhansi. 

Ed. Batuk Prasad, Publisher same, Printer Raj 
Rajeshwari Press, Benares. Demy 8vo, 16 pp, 1st 
Ed. 500. Printed. Re. one'a year. 

SSHItTC, Taj Printing Press, Bhikari Saran, Benares. 

Weekly. Swatantra Press, Baldeoram, Lucknow, 
sfa 9BNR, Monthly, Jain Press, Kanhyalal, Lucknow. 

»U§TO tmHR, Sat Pracharak Press, Ichharam, Hardoi. 

monthly Paper, Ed. Chandi Prasad Sinha, Misc. 
Kharagvilas Press, Bankipore, 8vo, Dy. 1st Ed. 1000, 
Printed. 

fa-3K sKl*<T, (C. P.) Monthly, Jabbalpore. 

«fT ^253* WU^R, Bombay. Weekly. 

vrrnt l qfofil, Ed. / Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Benares, 

Demy, 8vo, 48 pp, 1st Ed. 250. Printed, annas 4 
per copy. 

iMftfWi spfdc, Ed. Jagannath Sharma, Alld. Dharmic Press. 
Royal 8vo, 24 pp, 1st Ed. 200, printed, as. 2 per copy. 
Religion, History, Drama, etc. 
a?* Skr. & Hindi, Ed. Govind Chandra Mitra, 
Lucknow, Royal 8vo, 62 pp, 1st Ed. 1000. Printed, 
as. 8 per copy. .. 

U/du-Hindi & Skr. a Monthly Journal of 
Sfedipine, Ed. Jagannath Sharma, Alld. Litho. As. 2 
,per cop/. Royal 8vo, 24 pp. 
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1896 

SAW, Weekly, Gyancyiaya Press, Jwala Prasad, Aligarh. 
ffcrwuB, Baldeo Kashi Press, Baldeo Prasad, Moradabad. 
Marathi-Hindi, Monthly. 
siT«r Hindi, Afyabhaskar Press, Kheri. 
after srmgc ?er qfHr, A Monthly Paper (Sept. 1896). Hindi,. 
Editor Pandit Bholanath, Printed at 41, Lower 
Circular Road, 31st Deo. L896. Pub. at Ranchi, 4 pp, 
4 to, 400, Printed. A Christian Journal. 

U*T, (C. P.), Monthly. Nagpur. 

Hoshangabad Chronicle (C. P.), a trilingual monthly, 
Hushangabad. 

^-urfai, (English, Urdu, Hindi), Aksir Azam Press. Wali 
.. Md., Benares. 

Lahore, Fortnightly, Ed. Suryaban B. A. 

U*rr, Weekly, Bombay, Ed. Ramdas, Karma. 
f5%«fr, Monthly, Bombay. , 

1897 

Weekly, Aryabhasha Press, Pt. Bhagwandin, 
Moradabad. 

np I^T^T, Aryabhasker Press, Pt. Bhagwandin 
Moradabad. \ 

fatnft tRif, Monthly, Vidyadharam Verdhini Sabha, V. D. V. 
Pathshala, Alld. 

unW Editor, Brijnandan Sahai, Kharagvilas Press, 
Bankipere, March 25, 1897, pp 20, 8vo, Royal 1st 
300. Printed. 0-1-0. A Collection of Poetical Compo¬ 
sitions of a Variety of topics from eminent Hindi 
. Poets.. 

rf%«r. sifcfiT, (20th June) W eekly, Diamand Jubilee Press, 
Prayag Narain, Cawnpore,. 8 to. 24 pp, devoted to 
poetry, Ed. Brijbhushanlal, Publisher, s/una,' Cawn- 
* pore. 1st Ed. 500. Printed. . „ 
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A Monthly Journal, 19th Sept. 1897, Editor Hazarilal 
Printer & Publisher Guru Praklish Press, Lucknow 
Royal £vo, 16 pp, 1st Ed. 300, Litho, 0-0-9 per copy. 

Skr. & Hindi, Editor Brahmanand Saraswati, 
Meerut, 3rd Sept, 1897, Super Royal 8vo. 24 pp, 1st 
Edition 1000, Printed. Re. 1 yealy. A monthly 
Journal on social and religious reform and on the 
Vedic Philosophy. 

Swami Press, Tularam, Hapur. 

1898 

sq^ru, Monthly, Ed. Kishorilal Goswami, Kashi. 

w, Monthly, Khairkhwah-l-Sarkar Press, Publisher 
Hashmat Husain, Saharanpore. 

Monthly, Khairkhwah-i-Sarkar Press, Publisher 
Hashmat Husain, Saharanpore. 
qBpfj, Monthly, Moradabad. 

rrV Monthly, Aryabhaskar Press, Bhagwandin, Mora¬ 
dabad. * 

Rasik Press, Prop. Manoharlal, Cawnpore. 

Weekly, City Albion Press, Satya Narain, Alld. 
sq^rer crTf^t, Monthly, Lahri Press, Devaki Nandan Khattri, 
Kashi. 

fafoRU shR, Hindi & Sk^r. Ed. by Ram Sastri Vaidya, Medi¬ 
cine. Printed at 75, Cotton Street, and Published 
at 61/1 Banstalla Street, Calcutta, pp 33, 8vo. Dy. 
1st Ed. 500. Printed. 0-4-0 per copy. 
qfecT qfaq>T, Editor Balkrishna Sastri. Publisher same, Bena¬ 
res, 5th Jan. 1898, Demy 8vo, 16 pp, 1st Ed. 500, 
Printed, as. 2 per copy, a monthly paper. An acco- 
ount of Kashi Pandit Samaj and Local News. 

*ffaF Urdu-Hindi, Ed. Govind Prasad, Printer & Pub¬ 

lisher Krishneshwar Press, 14th Feb. 1898, Royal 
8vo, 14 pp,»lst ed. 100. Litho. 0-3-4 per copy. 

^jftTcTST qHq<TPfiT, * Aryabhaskar Bress, Pt. Bhgwandin, I^ora- 
dAbad, R<5yal 8vo, 18 pp, 1st Ed. 1000, Pt. Ram- 
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swarup. Printed & Published at the Diamand 
Jubilee Press,. Cawnpore. 

1899 

HRir, (4th Nov fc ) Editor Chunnilal Khattri, Publisher 
same. Benares. Printed at Raj Rajeshwari Press, 
Demy 8vo, 90 pp. 1st Edition 1000, Printed. As. 8 
srn MfiT'Tit, Weekly, Rasik Press, Manoharlal, Cawnpore. 

JUJU Q»ircRPfi, Sukhdayak Press, Jwala Prasad, Muttra. 
fem<T, Monthly, Sadique Matba’ Press, Abdullah, 
Meerut. 

wr stf *, 1st may 1899 Royal 8v 0 , 28 pp, 1st Ed. 
1000. Printed as. 2 per copy. Devoted to reform 
among Rajput, Editor Thakur Hanumant Singh, 
.. Rajput Argto Oriental Press, Printer, the same 
Publisher Agra. 

1900 

*trrr ^fiur.r. Editor Sri Haray Krishnadas Printed at # the Tara 
Printing Works & Published by Freeman & Co, 
Ltd. Benares, Demy 8vo, 32 pp, 1st Ed. 50 Printed 
as. 2 per copy. 

fjwV stguqsjr, XJrdu-Hindi, nrfeqi , Ed. B. 

Balkrishna, Etawah, Royal 8vo, 9 pp, 1st Ed. 250 pp, 
Litho. 

Monthly, Indian Press, Alld. Crown 4 to 32 pp, 1st 
1500. Printed. As. 4 per copy, devoted to Literary & 
Science subjects. Editors Jagannath Das, R. K. Das, 
Shyam Sundar Das, Kartik Prasad & Kishorilal 
ffcl'fiRT, Weekly, Kamaon Printing Press, Devi Prasad, 
Almora. 

Monthly, Lahri Press, Devakinandan Khattri, Kashi. 
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